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PRCFACE. 


THE  appalling  catastrophe  which  visited  the  Islands  of  Mar- 
tinique and  St.  \'incent,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  many 
towns  and  nearly  fifty  thousand  lives,  horrified  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  heart  of  humanity  shudders  at  every  calamity  which 
results  in  the  sudden  death  of  thousands  of  people. 

Without  warning,  the  terrible  volcanic  eruption  overwhelmed 
the  doomed  cities.  In  the  brief  space  of  only  a  few  minutes  a 
large  part  of  the  Island  of  Martinique  was  turned  into  an  unparal- 
leled scene  of  devastation.  Few  persons  escaped  the  horrible 
fate  that  swept  a  vast  multitude  to  sudden  death. 

Mont  Pelee,  a  great  volcano  long  ago  believed  to  be  extinct, 
suddenly  awoke  from  the  sleep  of  ages.  Out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  treacherous  cratei,  around  which  nestled  the  summer  villas 
and  the  pretty  homes  of  the  wealthy  French  West  Indian  resi- 
dents, suddenly  belched  forth  smoke  and  flame.  Then,  like  the 
discharge  from  a  Titanic  gun,  the  volcanic  substances  leaped 
thousands  of  feet  into  the  air  and  from  the  awful  cauldron's 
mouth  poured  down  rivers  of  fire  swallowing  everything  that  lay 
in  their  path  to  the  sea.  Torrents  of  red-hot  ashes  and  lava  burned 
the  country  for  miles  around. 

Mont  Pelee,  which  had  been  quiet  for  half  a  century,  gave 
the  first  indication  of  its  fatal  activity  on  Thursday,  May  i,  1902, 
H  week  before  the  great  eruption.  Strange  noises  were  heard  on 
that  day  from  the  region  of  the  mountain.  At  midnight  of  May 
3,  the  volcano  belched  forth  volumes  of  boiling  mud.  Disturb- 
ances were  intermittent  after  that,  doing  little  damage  outside  a 
radius  of  two  miles,  until  Ascension  Day,  Thursday,  May  8.  At 
7.50  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  that  day  the  people  of  St.  Pierre 
heard  a  terrific  explosion  from  the  volcano.  A  volume  of  molten 
metal  and  lava  was  thrown  off,  enveloping  the  city  and  all  the 
shipping  in  the   harbor  in   one   mighty  flame.      Simultaneously 

the  tidal  wave  swept  the  roadstead. 
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*  PREFACE. 

;..  J'"'  *  '<■"/''  '''"'  "^  ""^  '"■■«"'  °f  «»""■■  «'■  Pierre,  co,-er 
mg  a.  area  of  f„„r  ,u,lc..  by  .„„.  .as  on  fire.  Bv  land  and  s.a 
allwas  one  seet,„„g  „,as.  of  flame.  Nothing  e.scaped  .4ni,„al 
andvegetabe  life  «a,.  .n.flfed  on,  in  a  ni.en..  Sevem«v, 
hour,  after  tl.e  dr.saster  thousands  of  charred  bodies  wer  v  " 
dead  on  tlie  water  front.  -   ^ 

A  relieviuj.    party  from    the   Frenc].    warship  Suchet    on  the 
afternoon  of  Thunsdav,  the  day  of  the  disa.ster.  Tent  a.shL    H 
captam  .stnnated   the   h.s.s  <,f   life  .t    40,000,  incnding  Governo 

hX  ::,dr'"^;"  ''^""■^-'  con.nandin,  the  troops,  and  ^e 
hnndred  soldiers,  who  were  armed  before  the  disaster  to  pacify  the 
panic-stncken  people  and  prevent  looting.  ^       ' 

Hnge  trees  were  torn    up  by  their   roots   and  laid  flat   scarce 

one  being  left  standing,  and  other  indications  showed  that  the  va. 

of  fire  mnst  have  passed  ov.r  this  section  of  the  island  at  extreme 

uirncane  velocity    Every  house  in  .St.  Pierre,  not  excepting  t"e 

that  were  nio.st  solidly  built  of  stone,  is  ab.solutely  in  ruins      The 

ooaies  could  be  seen  m  every  direction. 

It  is   known  that   many  persons   who  sought   refuge   in   the 
cathedral   perished,  but  their  bodies  were   .scarcely  visible,   heit 
overed  with  debris.     The  sites  of  the  club,  the  bank,  the  bou    e 
the  telegraph  office  and  the  principal  shops-everywhere  wa     le 
same  scene  of  utter  desolation  and  death 

The  Island  of  St.  Vincent  was  also  shaken  to  its  centre  by  a 
trible  convulsion   of    Mont  Soufriere.     X'ast  destruction  in  this 
sland  was  caused  by  the   raging  eruption,  and    here  alone   more 
than  two  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives. 

This  work  depicts  the  scenes  following  the  deadh-  eruptions 

Mont    Pelee    and    Mont    Soufriere.  the  frantic   efforts    of  the 

•"habitants  to  escape  their  doom,  the   present   appearance  of     he 

u.ned  cties  and  a  full  description    and  history  of   the  Islands  of 

Martnnque  and  St.  Vincent.    It  also  narrates  the  magnificent  ttpris 

nig  o  people  every  where  to  afford  relief  to  the  snrvivtrs  of  thereat 
catastrophe,  including  President  Roosevelt's  message  to  Congres 
-ecummending  an   appropriation  of  S500.000  by  ouf  Government 
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N  MAY  9th  the  civili/ed  world  was  shocked  by  uieugre 
lelejfraphic  reports  to  the  effect  that  tlie  City  of  St. 
Pierre  of  Martinique,  a  French  possession  in  the 
West  Indies,  had  b^-en  destroyed  bv  a  sudden  erup- 
tion of  the  volcano  Mont  Pelee.  Cable  communica- 
tions with  all  the  ueighborini;  islands  had  beju  interrupted  h) 
the  terrible  upheaval  accompanying  the  eruption. 

On  the  morning  of  May  10,  the  horrible  news  was  con- 
firmed with  the  additional  reports  that  the  ohijiping  in  the 
harbor  had  been  destroyed  and  that  the  loss  of  life  wa.j  esti- 
mated at  25,000  souls. 

On  May  nth,  the  American  public  began  to  receive 
detailed  reports,  showing  that  the  entire  top  of  the  mountain 
had  been  blown  off  and  that  probably  40,000  persons  had  per- 
ished. Boiling  mud,  carrying  molten  stone  and  exhaling  inflam- 
mable gases,  had  fallen  upon  the  City  of  St.  iMerre  like  a  great 
blanket  of  death,  and  had  destroyed  the  entire  community  within 
the  space  of  three  minutes.  There  had  been  no  time  for  panic. 
One  moment  of  agony  and  all  was  over. 

On  May  12th,  the  cable  service  had  been  very  much  improved 
and  the  additional  news  was  received  that  Soufriere,  a  volcano  on 
the  neighboring  island  of  St.  Vincent  a  British  possession,  was 
active  ;  that  neighboring  islands  were  feeling  the  tremors,  and 
that  the  entire  group  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  were  in  a  state  of 
panic. 

President  Roosevelt,  with  his  splendid  judgment  and  mag- 
nificent enthusiasm  laid  before  Congress  immediately  in  a  special 
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luessaKt-  the  ,k-iiian,ls  ..f  the  stricken  community  upon  ..ur  neigh- 
hnrly  ^yml.athy  aii.l  In  his  .lirccti.m  government  vessels  were 
loa<U-(l  uith  supplies. 

Thiily-six  hn.ir..  after  the  lirst  report  cf  the  calamity  the 
Senate  passed  a  hill  appr„priatinK  Su-u.ocx)  as  a  nucleus  of  the 
relief  fund.  An  ol.jecUon  in  the  House  caused  a  delay  of  from 
Saturday  to  Mondav  ;  l.ut  CMi^ress  promptly  rebuked  the 
objector  by  doubling  the  an.,  nnt  of  appropriati<m  and  sending  it 
back  to  the  Setiate  where  the  aniMint  of  $200,000  was  promptly 
confirmed  and  sent  back  to  the  President  for  his  approval.  The 
amount  was  later  increased  to  $500,000. 

HOW   EXPLOSIONS  OCCUR. 

Professor  Mii.x,.;,  nf  Chicago,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
m  the  world  on  volcanic  i.heuuniena,  divides  eruptions  into  two 
classes : 

Those  that  build  up  slowly. 

Those  that  destroy  most  rapidly. 

"  The  latter,"  he  says.  "  are  the  most  dangerous  to  human  life 
and  the  physical  face  of  a  country.  Krnptions  that  build  up 
mountains  are  periodical  wellings  over  of  molten  lava  compara- 
tively harmless.  But  in  this  building  up,  which  may  cover  a 
period  of  centuries,  natural  volcanic  vents  are  closed  up,  and  gases 
and  bla/mg  fires  accumulate  beneath  that  must  eventually  find 
vent.  Sooner  or  later  they  must  burst  forth,  and  then  the  ter- 
nhc  disasters  of  the  second  class  take  place.  It  is  the  same  cause 
that  makes  a  boiler  burst." 

_      Professor  Amos  P.  Brown,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

gives  a  very  interesting  description  showing  that  Martiniqne  wa« 

torn.ed  into  an  island  by  eruptions  of  Mount   Pelee  ages  ago  and 

that  the  same  forces  of  nature  which  forced  up  the  l.nd  above  the 

,,,..   ^^^^^   ........^.  ^^_j.^^^^^^^  ..^^  island.     The  distance 
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from  the  volcano  to  the  tea  is  three  miles  and  to  the  town  it  is 
,il)oiil  five  mih-s.  Several  hills  and  ravines  are  spread  between  the 
town  and  mountains,  which,  had  the  explosion  occurred  in  the  cone, 
would  have  partly  saved  the  former. 

HOW  THE   MOUNTAIN   BLEW  UP. 

The  vast  fields  of  hot  lava  which  were  boiling  in  the  base  of 
Pel"e  for  years  were  acted  upon  by  an  inlet  of  water.  This,  no 
doubt,  came  through  a  crevice  from  the  sea.  The  French  Cable 
Company  reported  nearly  a  fortnight  before  that  the  sea  floor  near 
St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  had  dropped  over  looo  feet.  A  break  in  the 
earth's  crust  resulted.  Through  this  the  sea  rushed  in.  Coming 
in  contact  with  the  lava  bed  aud  an  immense  amount  of  steam 
was  generated. 

"  Soon  it  became  heated  to  an  intensity  of  five  or  six  tons  pressure 
to  the  square  inch.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  its  latent 
force.  The  area  which  confined  it  could  not  hold  the  increasing 
volume.  It  sought  an  outlet.  The  cap  over  the  summit  of  the 
crater  proved  too  strong.  It  attacked  the  weakest  side  which  was 
adjacent  to  the  town.  This  side  of  the  mountain  was  unable  to 
withstand  the  strain  and  blev/  out.  As  long  as  it  takes  a  projectile 
to  shoot  through  the  air  and  drop  to  earth  just  so  long  it  took  the 
fierce,  red  hot  stream  of  molten  rock  and  sheets  of  flame  to  fall 
upon  the  town.  The  consequent  igniting  of  St.  Pierre  must  have 
generated  poisonous  gases  that  resulted  in  the  death  of  many  vic- 
tims. The  inhalation  of  the  hot  air  was  instantly  fatal.  If  the 
path  of  destruction  is  anything  like  that  of  other  great  volcanic 
disturbances,  no  vegetable  or  animal  life  can  survive  them 
for  a  minute." 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  people  in  the  vicinity  were  warned 
in  sufficient  time  to  have  escaped.  More  than  a  week  before  there 
was  a  flow  of  lava  from  a  crevice  near  the  summit.     This  stream 
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was  carried  to  the  sea  through  a  deep  ravine  that  iiiterveued 
between  Pelee  iuid  St.  Pierre.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  outlet  the 
lava  would  in  all  probability  have  flowed  down  to  the  town. 
Previous  to  this  eruption  there  Avere  violent  tremblings  of  the 
earth,  and  more  or  less  earthquakes.  wSuch  manifestations  usually 
precede  the  tragic  climax  of  a  volcano  in  full  action. 

THE   MODERN   POMPEII. 

St.  Pierre,  ^tartiuique,  the  modern  Pompeii,  was  the  largest 
town,  and  the  commercial  center  of  the  French  West  Indies,  being 
well  built  and  prosperous.  Its  population  was  about  25,000.  The 
city  was  divided  into  two  parts,  known  as  the  upper  and  lower 
towns.  The  lower  town  was  compact,  with  narrow  streets,  and 
unhealthy.  The  upper  town  was  cleaner,  healthier  and  hand- 
somely laid  out.  There  was  in  the  upper  town  a  fine  botanical 
garden  and  an  old  Catholic  college,  as  well  as  a  fine  hospitaV 

The  Consuls  resident  at  St.  Pierre  were  :  For  the  United 
States,  T.  T.  Prentis  ;  Great  Britain,  J.  Japp  ;  Denmark,  M.  E.  S. 
Meyer ;  Italy,  P.  Plio.sonneau ;  Mexico,  P:.  Dnpre  ;  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Gustave  Borde. 

There  were  four  banks  in  the  city — the  Banque  de  la  Mar- 
tinique, Banque  Transatlantique,  Colonial  Bank  of  London  and 
Credit  Fuucier  Colonial. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

The  Island  of  Martinique  has  the  same  general  character- 
istics as  its  nearest  neighbors,  with  some  peculiarities  of  its  own. 
Its  extreme  length  is  about  forty-five  miles  from  northwest  to 
s<)uthea.st,  and  the  main  part  of  it  is  in  tiie  shape  of  an  oval,  with 
rough  edges,  its  greatest  width  being  fifteen  miles.  At  the 
lower  end  of  this  main  part  the  old  Fort  Royal  Bay— since  the 
French  Revolution  called  Fort-de-France  Bay— cuts  in  so  deep  as 
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to  come  within  six  miles  of  meeting  the  inlets  of  Le  Robert  and 
Le  F^rancais  on  the  other  side. 

The  whole  area  of  the  island,  near  400  square  miles,  is  moun- 
tainous. Besides  Mount  Pelee,  there  are  further  south  and  about 
midway  of  the  oval  the  three  crests  of  Courbet,  and  all  along  the 
great  ridge  are  the  black  and  ragged  cones  of  old  volcanoes. 

SAVAGE  VOLCANIC  SCENERY. 

The  mountainous  interior  is  torn  and  gashed  with  ancient 
earthquake  upheavals,  and  there  are  perpendicular  cliffs,  deep 
clefts  and  gorges,  black  holes  filled  with  water  and  swift  torrents 
dashing  over  precipices  and  falling  into  caverns — in  a  word,  all 
the  fantastic  savagery  of  volcanic  scenery,  but  the  whole  covered 
with  the  rich  verdure  of  the  tropics. 

The  total  population  of  the  island  is  reckoned  at  I75,<X)0,  of 
whom  10,000  are  whites,  15,000  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  150,000 
blacks  of  all  shades,  from  ebony  to  light  octoroon. 

Martinique  had  two  interesting  claims  to  distinction  in  that 
the  Empress  Josephine  was  born  there,  as  was  Mme.  De  Main- 
tenon,  the  latter  passing  her  girlhood  on  the  island  as  Francoise 
d'Abigne.  At  Fort -de-France  there  is  a  marble  statue  of  the 
Empress  Josephine. 

Martinique  became  an  interesting  point  in  this  country  during 
the  recent  war  with  vSpaiu.  The  first  new^.  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  of  Admiral  Cervcra  came  to  St.  Pierre.  At  9.30 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  11,  1898,  the  cruiser  Harvard 
arrived  at  St.  Pierre,  and  at  6  o'clock  the  same  evening  a  corre- 
spondent at  Fort-de-France  communicated  to  the  Harvard's  com- 
mander the  fact  that  the  Spanish  torpedo  boat  destroyer  Furor 
had  put  into  Fort-de-France.  The  destroyer  turned  out  to  be 
the  Terror  instead  of  the  Furor,  but  the  important  fact  that 
Cervera  was  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  was  established. 
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From  the  beginning  of  history  the  habitations  of  men  have 
been  leveled  or  buried  by  earthquake  shocks  and  volcanic  erup- 
tions, and  the  numbers  of  hum.-rn  beings  killed  in  this  way 
passes  comprehension. 

OVERWHELMED  FORTY-TWO  VILLAGES. 

One  of  the  most  fnghtful  explosions  of  modern  times  was 
that  of  Asama  of  Japan,  in  1883.  It  sent  down  8000  feet  a 
torrent  of  mud  and  fire  from  five  to  ten  miles  broad  that  over- 
whelmed forty-two  villages.  Historians  have  never  been  able  to 
determine  how  many  lives  were  actually  lost  by  this  explosion. 
The  total  ran  into  the  thousands. 

On  July  15  ^888,  Bandaisau,  Japan,  blew  up,  and  sen^ 
16,000,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  and  earth  into  the  valley  beneath. 
The  lava  stream  from  its  head  traveled  at  the  rate  of  48  miles  an 
hour  and  was  100  feet  deep.  Its  width  ran  from  five  to  fifteen 
miles.     But  only  401  persons  lost  their  lives. 

FLAMES  SEEN   FOR  FORTY  MILES. 

On    an    island    in    the  Strait  of    Sunda,   between  Java    and 
Sumatra,  occurred  the  greatest    explosion  ever    known  of  Kra- 
katoa.     On    May    20,  1883,   the     eruption    commenced,  but    the 
great  explosion  did  not  come  until  August  26  of  that  year.     The 
flames  from   the  crater  could   be   seen   forty  miles  distant.     The 
crashing  explosion  which  followed   these  flames  set  in  motion  air 
waves  that  traveled   around  the  earth   four  times   one  way  and 
three  times    the   other.      Every  self-recording   barometer  in   the 
world  was  disturbed  seven  times   by  that  blow-up.     These  waves 
traveled  at  the  rate  of    700  miles    an    hour.     At    Borneo,    1116 
miles    distant,  the    noise   of    this    eruption    was    heard.     It    was 
felt  m  Burmah,  1478  miles  distant,  and  at  Perth.  West  Australia 
1902  miles   distant.     The  Krakatoa  explosion  was   heard   over  a 
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sound  zone  covering  one-thirteenth  of  the  earth's  surface.  Sea 
waves  were  created  hy  the  explosion,  which 

Destroyed  two  lighthouses  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda. 

Destroyed  all  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  shores  of  Java 
and  Sumatra  bordering  the  strait. 

Destroyed  all  vessels  and  sh.pping  there. 

Killed  36,380  people. 

Raised  a  tidal  wave  at  Merak  135  feet  high. 

Covered  500,000  square  miles  of  ocean  with  lava  dust  several 
inches  thick. 

Submerged  an  island  six  miles  square  and  700  feet  high  in 
depth  of  water  of  150  fathoms. 

Created  two  new  islands. 

THE  MOST  DISASTROUS  EARTHQUAKES  IN  HISTORY. 

The  most  disastrous  earthquake  of  recent  history  was  the 
great  Lisbon  shock,  on  November  i,  1755.  In  less  than  eight 
minutes  almost  all  the  houses  of  LLsbon  were  overturned,  50,000 
of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  whole  streets  were  buried. 
The  cities  of  Coimbra,  Oporto,  Braga  and  St.  Ubes  were  destroyed 
Malaga,  in  Spain,  was  largely  reduced  to  ruins.  One-half  of  Fez, 
in  Morocco,  was  destroyed,  and  12,000  Arabs  killed.  The  island 
of  Madeira  was  laid  waste,  and  the  ruin  extended  to  Mitylene  in 
the  archipelago,  where  half  the  town,  was  laid  low. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  piincipal  earthquakes  of  history : 

345  B.  C— Twelve  cities  in  the  Campana  buried  and  Duras, 
in  Greece,  destroyed,  with  immense  loss  of  life. 

283  B.  C— Lysimicahie  and  its  inhabitants  buried. 

79  A.  D.— Pompeii  and  Herculaneuni  destroyed. 

106  A.  D.— Four  cities  in  Asia,  two  in  Greece,  two  in  Galatia 
destroyed. 
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T 57  A.  D.-One  hundred  and  fifty  cities  in  Asia,  Pontus  and 
Macedonia  fniricd. 

557  A.  D.-Constantinople  partly  destroyed,  tliousands  perish 
;42  A.  D.-One  hundred  cities  in  Asia,  Syria  and  Palestine 
overturned  ;  immense  loss  of  life. 

936   A.    D.  -  Constantinople   again    destoyed.       All    Greece 
shaken. 

1089  A.  D.— England  thoroughly  shaken. 

ri,V  A.  D.-Cautania,  Sicily,  destroyed;   15,000  lives  lost. 

115S  A.  I).— In  Syria.  20,000  lives  lost. 

126S  A.  D.— In  Cilicia,  60,000  perished. 

i3''S  A.  D.— In  England  ;  greatest  known  there. 

1456-necember  5   40,000  perished  at  Naples 

i.S:.i.  February  26.-Lisbon,  1500  houses  and  ,0.000  persons 
kU.ed  ;  several  neighboring  towns  swallowed  up  in  sea 

15S0,  April  6.-St.  Paul's,  London,  partly  destroyed.    ' 

I596.-Japan  cities  destroyed  and  thousands  perished 

1626.  July  3o.-At  Naples,  thirty  towns  destroyed,  70,000 
lives  lost.  ' 

1667,  April  6. -At  Schamaki,  So, 000  died. 
1692,  June  7-— At  Jamaica,  3000  killed. 
16-3,  September.-In  Sicily,  100,000  livas  lost. 
1703— Medod,  Japan,  200,000  dead. 
i7o6.-Abru/.zi,  Italy,  15,000  perish.^d. 
17 16,  May.— Algiers,  more  than  20,000  lost. 
Pekin"^''  ^'''''^^''  ^"-^"^  ^""d'-^^  thousand  people  buried  at 
1732.— Naples.  1940  lives  lost. 

'75..  \-.,v..,„l,e,  2, .-Santa  Domingo  overwhelmed  ;  immense 

ioss  ot  life. 
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1754,  September.— Cairo,  loss  of  40,000  lives. 

745'  June    7. — Kaschau,   Persia,  overturned ;    40,000   people 
killed. 

1755'    November    i.— Gr(»at   Lisbon    shock;    50,000    people 

killed  at  Lisbon  ;   12,000  Arabs  in  Morocco  buried,  2000  houses  in 

the  Grecian  archipelago  overturned. 

1759,  October  30.— Baalbec,  Syria,  destroyed  ;  20,000  persons 
killed. 

'^77?)^  June  7.  —  Santiago,  Guatemala,  and  its  inhabitants 
swallowed  up. 

1783,  p'ebruary  4.— Towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily  destroyed; 
thousands  perish. 

1784,  July  23.— Ezinghian,  near  Erzeroum,  desf-oyed ;  qooo 
killed.  . 

1788,  October  12. — St.  Lucia,  near  ^Lirtinique  ;  900  killed. 

1797,  February  4.— Panama  ;  40,000  people  buried  suddenly. 

1 800-1 842. —Great  shocks,  with  awful  loss  ef  life,  in  Constan- 
tinople, Holland,  Naples,  the  Azores,  the  Mississippi  Walley,  Car- 
acas, India,  Genoa,  Aleppo,  Chile,  Spain,  China,  Martinique  and 
Guadalonpe. 

1868,  Augu.st  13.— Cities  in  Equador  destroyed  ;  25,000 killed 
and  property  loss  $300,000,000. 

1883,  August  3.— Island  of  Ischia  almost  destroyed  ;  2000 
lives  lost. 

1883,  October  20.— Krakatoa  eruption  in  Java  and  Sumatra; 
100,000  lives  lost. 

1884    April  22.— Earthquake   general  throughout  England. 

1886,  August  31.— Charleston,  S.  C;  41  lives  lost,  $5,000,- 
000  property  destroyed. 

THE   FIRST  SHOCK  OF  HORROR. 

The  first  acceptable  report  of  the  calamity  came  by  telegraph 
iroin  St    Tlintrjas   TTf'  '•■'■-    "— :— i-j    ^i ,  .1.      .  .1      tt_'.    i   ^. 
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on  the  morning  of  May  9th.  It  annv)unced  that  the  city  of  St. 
Pierre,  the  principal  port  of  the  French  Island  of  Martiniqnc,  was 
destroyed,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  at  S  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
May  8th  by  a  flow  of  lava  from  the  volcano  Monjit  Pelee.  The 
nnmber  of  lives  K-st  was  believed  to  exceed  25,000,  and  may  be  as 
great  as  40,000. 

The  whole  top  of  the  mountain  was  reported  to  have  blown 
c'T  For  three  minutes  lava  and  ashes  poured  down  upon  the 
(loomed  city.  The  panic-stricken  population  fled  to  the  waterside, 
hut  in  vain.  Eighteen  ships  in  the  harbor  were  destroyed  by 
molten  lava,  and  the  people  who  fled  to  the  wharves  were  soon 
caught  in  the  awful  flood  and  consumed. 

STEAMERS    THAT  ESCAPED.* 

All  the  suljurbs  within  a  radius  of  four  miles  were  destroyed. 
Cable  communication  with  the  island,  as  well  as  with  the  islands 
of  St.  Vincent,  Rarbadoes,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara  was 
interrupted.  Steamers  that  escaped  from  the  vicinity  during  the 
eruption  reported  the  losses  as  follows  : 

City  of  St.  Pierre  and  suburbs,  with  from  25,000  to  40,000 
inhabitants. 

Steamer  Roraima,  belonging  to  the  Quebec  Steamship  Com- 
pany, with  thirty-five  sailors  from  New  York  city  and  three  West 
Indian  passengers,  F.  Ince,  Mrs.  H.J.  luce  and  Mrs.  H.J.  Stokes. 

Seventeen  sailors  of  the  British  steamer  Roddam,  which,  by 
slipping  her  anchor,  escaped  from  the  harbor  at  the  time  the  city 
was  overwhelmed. 

Steamer  Grappler,  cable  repair  ship  of  the  West  Indian  and 
Panama  Telegraph  Company,  and  all  on  board. 

Governor  M.  L.  Mcmttet,  of  the  Island  of  Martinique,  and 
his  staff  colonel  and  wife. 

TiiuiiiHs  T.  Prentiss,  of  Alichigan,  United  iStates  consul. 
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Anicdee  Test  art,  of  Louisiana,  United  States  Vice  Consul. 
J.  Jiipp,  British  Consul. 
M.  H.  S.  Me\er.  Danish  Consul. 
P.  Pliosonneau.  Italian  Consul. 
K.  Dupre,  Mexican  Consul. 
Oustave  Bordc,  Swedish  Consul. 
Sixteen  steamers,  names  and  nationalities  unknown. 

SURVIVORS     NUMBER    THIRTY. 

So  far  as  known  only  thirty  persons  were  believed  to  have 
nrvivcd  of  all  those  who  were  at  St.  Pierre  at  the  time.  These 
were  taken  by  the  French  cruiser  Suchet  to  Fort-de-France.  The 
commander  of  the  cruiser  reports  that  by  one  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day the  entire  town  of  St.  Pierre  was  wrapped  in  flames.  He 
endeavored  to  save  about  thirty  persons  more  or  less  burned  from 
\essels  in  the  harbor.  His  officers  went  ashore  in  small  boats 
seeking  for  survivors,  but  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  town. 
They  saw  heaps  of  bodies  upon  the  wharves,  and  it  is  believed 
that  not  a  .single  person  in  the  town  al  the  time  escaped. 

The  only  vessel  to  escape  from  the  harbor  was  the  British 
^learner  Roddam,  which  arrived  at  St.  Lucia  the  following  daj'. 
vShe  got  out  of  the  harbor  by  slipping  her  cables,  but  lost  seven- 
teen men.  Her  captain  was  very  seriously  injured,  and  was 
])laced  in  the  hospital  at  St.  Lucia.  All  of  his  officers  and  engi- 
leers  were  dead  or  dying.  Nearly  every  member  of  the  crew  is 
ad.  Supercargo  Campbell  and  ten  of  the  crew  of  the  Roddam 
jumped  overboard  at  St.  Pierre   and  were  lost. 

Of  the  eighteen  vessels   destroyed   in   the  harbor  three   are 
said  to  have  been  Americans. 

The   Quebec  Steamship  Company's    steamer    Rcraima   was 

■  uong    those    destroyed.       Some    of    the    survivors    declare    she 

.phided.     Others  say  that  she  was  wrecked  in  a  terrible  upheaval 
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of  land  and  sea.      All  nf  hc-r  crew,  including  thirty-five    n.emoers 

fn.ni  New  York,  were  lost.      Ivijrlu  of  her  passengers  were  among 

the  persons  saved  by  the  iM-ench  cruiser  Sucl-.ci. 

The    British    schooner    Ocean    Traveler,  of  St.  John    X   B 

arrived  at  the  Isla.ul  of  Dominica  at  ,^  o'clock  in  the  afternoon'.' 
She  reported  having  been  obliged  to  flee  from  the  Island  of  St 
\-mcent,  British  West  Indies,  during  the  afternoon  of  Wednes- 
day, May  7,  in  con.seqnence  of  a  heavy  fall  of  sand  from  a  vol- 
cano which  was  erupting  there.  She  tried  to  reach  the  Island  of 
St.  Lucia,  British  West  Indies,  but  adxerse  currents  prevented 
her  from  so  doing. 

The  schooner  arrived  opposite  St.  Pierre  on  Thursdav  morn- 
ing. May  8.  While  about  a  mile  off  the  volcano— Mount  Pelee— 
exploded,  and  fire  from  1.  swept  the  whole  town  of  St.  Pierre 
de.stroying  the  town  and  the  shipping  there,  including  the  cable 
repair  ship  Grappler.  of  the  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph 
Company,  of  London,  which  was  engaged  in  repairing  the  cable 
near  the  Guerin  factory. 

The      Ocean     Traveler,     while    on   her     way    to    Dominica, 
encountered  a  quantity  of  wreckage. 

COULD.NOT  APPROACH  THE    TOWN. 

The  British  royal  mail  steamer  Esk,  which  arrived  at  St. 
Lucia,  May  9,  reports  having  passed  St.  Pierre  the  night  previous" 
The  steamer  was  covered  with  ashes,  though  she  was  five  miles 
distant  from  the  town,  which  was  in  impenetrable  darkness.  A  boat 
was  sent  in  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore,  but  not  a  living  soul 
was  seen  ashore,  only  flames. 

On  May  9,  the  commander  of  the  French  cruiser  Suchet 
telegraphed  to  Paris  to  the  Minister  of  Marine.  M.  deLanessan  from 
Fort-de-France.  Island  of  Martinique,  under  date  of  Thursday. 
'■■'iH.-y  S,  ai  iu  r.  M.,  as  foliows  : 
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"  Have  just  returned  from  St.  Pierre,  uhich  has  been  com- 
pletely destr()yed  by  au  iiunieiise  mass  of  fire,  which  fell  on  the 
town  at  about  S  iu  the  nioruiug.  The  entire  population  (about 
25,000  souls)  is  supp«)sed  to  ha\e  perished.  I  have  brought  back 
the  few  survivors,  about  thirty.  All  the  shipping  in  the  harbor 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire.     The  eruption  continues. 

"The  couuuander  of  the  Suchet  has  been  ordered  to  return  to 
St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  with  all  the  speed  possible,  and  to  forward 
(let  lils  of  the  disaster  to  the  French  Government.  He  cannot, 
hov.ever,  be  heard  from  for  twenty-four  hours,  as  the  Suchet  has 
gone  to  the  island  of  Guadeloupe  in  order  to  obtain  provisions. 

"  It  was  feared  that  M.  L.  Mouttet,  the  Governor  of  Martin- 
ique, has  perished.  He  telegraphed  May  7  that  he  was  pro 
ceeding  to  St.  Pierre.  Senator  Knight  is  al.so  supposed  to  have 
been  at  St.   Pierre." 

"  M.  Bouguenot,  a  sugar  planter  of  the  Island  of  Martinique, 
received  a  cable  dispatch  this  morning  from  Fort-de-France, 
sent  l)y  the  manager  of  the  Fraucais  factory,  announcing  that 
he  had  '  tried  to  reach  St.  Pierre,  but  found  the  coast  covered 
with  ashes  and  the  town  enveloped  in  dust,  and  could  not  laud.' " 

VESSELS   HURRIED    TO  THE   RESCUE. 

The  Colonial  Minister,  M.  Decrais,  received  at  6  o'clock 
the  same  evening  two  cable  messages  from  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Government  of  Martinique,  J.  F.  G.  L'heurre,  sent  respect- 
ively at  5  P.  M.  ai  d  10.30  P.  M.,  May  9.  The  earlier  cable 
reported  that  the  wires  were  broken  between  Fort-de-France  and 
St.  Pierre,  ))ut  it  was  added,  in  view  of  reports  that  the  eruption 
of  Mount  Pelee  had  wiped  out  the  town  of  St.  Pierre,  all  the 
boats  avail  iible  at  Fort-de-France  were  dispatched  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place. 

i  iic  sceuud  uispaleli  coutirmeu  the  reports  of  the  ucsLructiou 
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of  St.  Pierre  and  its  viivirons  and  shipping  by  a  rain  of  tire,  and 
.said  it  wa.s  snppo.st-d  tliat  the  whole  popuhition  had  been  annihi- 
lated with  tlie  exception  of  a  few  injnred  persons  rescu.  .1  by  the 
erni.ser  Suchet. 

Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  above  dispatches  the  flag 
over  the  Colonial  Office  was  draped  witli  crape  and  hoisted  at 
half-mast. 

OUR  GOVERNMENT  ADVISED.     CONSUL  REPORTED   LOST. 

On  tlie  morning  of  May  9,  the  following  cablegram  was 
received  at  the  State  Department  :  "  Pointe-.A-Pitre,  May  9.— 
Secretary  of  State,  Washington  :  .At  7  o'clock  A.  M.  on  Sth  iust., 
a  storm  of  steam,  mnd  and  fire  enveloped  the  city  and  community. 
Not  more  than  twenty  persons  escaped  with  their  lives.  Eighteen 
vessels  were  burned  and  sunk  vvitli  all  on  board,  including  four 
American  vessels  and  a  steamer  from  (Quebec  named  Roraima. 
The  United  States  Consul  and  family  are  reported  among  the 
victims.  A  war  vessel  has  come  to  Guadeloupe  for  provisions 
and  will  leave  here  to-morrow. 

"  AYME,  Consul." 

The  State  Department  has  been  receiving  dispatches  from 
commercial  houses  in  New  York,  asking  that  a  warship  be  sent  at 
once  to  Martinique  to  afford  relief 

The  consul  at  Martinique  is  Thomas  T.  Prentis.  He  was 
born  in  Michigan  and  was  appointed  from  Massachusetts  as 
C(msul  at  Seychelles  Islands,  in  1S71,  and  later  served  as  Consul 
at  Port  L(  uis.  Mauritius  ;  Rouen,  France,  and  Bai  ia.  He  was 
appointed  Consul  in  Martinique  at  1900.  The  \'ice  Consul  at 
Martinique  is  Amedee  Testart,  who  was  born  and  appointed  from 
Louisiana  in  1S9S. 

The  latest  available  figures  showed  that  the  total  population 
•■'•1   -.ue  ;S:aii;;  oi   Martiuii;iUc    it,    i 0^,000  people,  of  whom    25,000 
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lived  in  St.  Pierre,  aud,  accordiug  to  Mr.  Ayme,  had  nearly  all 
peri.shed. 

A  disputch  to  the  Renter  Telegram  Conipauy  from  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  to  London,  after  giving  the  details  of  the  Martinique 
disaster  already  known,  said  : 

"  Thousands  were  killed  at  St.  Pierre,  where  a  terrible  panic 
prevailed.  The  eruption  began  Saturday,  May  3,  when  St.  Pierre 
was  covered  with  asht^s  aud  appeared  to  be  enveloped  in  fog.  The 
flow  of  lava  continued  until  Wednesday,  May  7. 

"  In  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent  the  Soufriere  (volcano)  is 
active  aud  earthquakes  are  frequent 


In  response  to  the  request  of  Governor  Llewellyn,  of  the 
Windward  Islands,  the  British  second  class  cruiser  Indefatigable 
was  dispatched  from  the  Island  of  Trinidad  to  the  Island  of  St. 
Vincent,  by  way  of  St.  Lucia. 

OUR  GOVERNMENT  PROMPT  TO  AID. 

With  an  unselfishness  aud  spontaneity  that  had  impressed 
the  representatives  of  foreign  governments  in  Washington,  the 
United  States  immediately  took  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers from  the  disaster  in  Martinique.  The  cruiser  Cincinnati  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  island  without  delay,  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  situation  and  extend  aid  to  the  survivors.  The 
ocean  tug  Potomac  was  on  her  way  from  the  naval  statii)u  at  San 
Juan,  a  few  hours  after  the  news  reached  our  new  possession  of 
Porto  Rico.  The  training  ship  Dixie  was  ordered  to  prepare  for 
sea  ami  sent  to  Fort-de-France. 

The  action  of  the  administration  was  indorsed  and  supple- 
mented b}- the  Senate,  which  passed  immediately  a  bill  appropriating 
$100,000  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  ot  Martinique. 
This   bill   would  have   gone   through   the   House  with  the  same 
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iiupressivo  proinptiu-ss  ;'.s  iii  the  SetiaU-  lia«l  it  imt  bffii  f^'V  the 
objection  of  Representative  Oscar  W.  Umleiwood,  of  A.aliania. 
Mr.  lIiideiwtxKl  expressed  the  opinion  that  Cim^'ress  shonld  await 
the  receipt  of  "  official  details,"  and  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
Honse  to  act  nntil  two  days  later,  when  the  nuasure  was  to  be 
taken  np  and  i)assed. 

Snnday  was  an  anxions  day  for  the  irovernnient.  The  Presi- 
dent t(K)k  ^reat  interest  in  the  disaster,  but  the  State  Department 
was  unable  to  furnish  him  with  any  information  Consul  Ayme,  at 
Guadeloupe,  sn^^ested  that  he  be  permitted  to  pmeied  to  Martin- 
ique, and  Secretarv  Ha\' cabled  this  i)cnuission  at  once.  Hesailed 
on  the  French  man-of-war  Suchet,  which  ■•  as  carrying  supplies 
to  the  destitute. 

CRUISER   SENT  TO   ISLAND. 

The  State  Department  having  been  ni)tified  late  ,  nday  after- 
noon that  the  situation  in  Santo  Domingo  was  more  orderly 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Hill  called  upon  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Moody,  and  sugge.sted  that  the  cruiser  Cincinnati  be  directed 
to  proceed  to  Martinique.  Secreu.._N  Moody  iiad  earlier  in  the  day 
indicated  to  Captain  Yeats  Stirling,  commandant  of  the  uaval  sta- 
tiim  at  San  Juan,  that  he  might  send  the  ocean  tug  Potom.ac  to 
Forl-de-France.  The  orders  cabled  by  Secretary  Moody  to  Com- 
mander T.  C.  McLean,  of  the  Cincinnati,  read  : 

"  Proceed  Martinique.  Render  such  assistance  as  possible. 
Use  youi  discretion.  Report  by  cable  when  practicable.  Corre- 
spondents of  American  newspapers  can  go  if  yon  are  willing." 

Secretary  Moody  estimated  that  the  Cincinnati  could  cover 
the  six  hundred  miles  separating  vSauto  Domingo  and  Martinique 
within  forty-eight  hours.  This  would  necessitate  the  Cincinnati 
steaming  at  a  constant  speed  of  between  twelve  and  thirteen  knots 
an  hour. 
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'riic  lutiiiii  of  tlu-  SriKite  upon  llu-  l)ill  tni  the  rclii-f  of  tlu* 
.-.utiVn  IS  of  M:ii  lini(|iic  (.-ariit'd  for  tliat  liody  tlif  uaiiiKsl  praise  of 
otVu.  Is  a-id  diplomats.  vScnator  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  offered 
tlu-  liill,  uliicli  appropriated  5ioo,oooand  authori/rd  tlu-  President 
to  expend  it  in  the  "  purchase  of  such  provisions,  eluthini;,  nu.li- 
cines  and  other  neeessarit-s  as  he  shall  deem  ad\isaMe,  and  tender 
the  saim-,  in  the  naim-  of  the  _v,nivernment  of  the  I'niti-d  St.ites,  to 
tin-  j^n)vernment  of  iM.inee  for  tlu-  reliif  of  eiti/ins  who  have  ;  nf- 
hred   hy  the  late    earlhcpiake  in  the   islands  of  tli'-    I-Vench  W'l-st 
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The    hill  authorized    the    .Secretarv    of  War  to   use 
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necessary  steanishi])s  helon^in^   to  the  United  Staa-:    to  earrv  its 


purpose-  into  I 


fleet. 


Senator   I'airhanks   requested  innnediate  consideration  of  the 


measure. 


APPEAL  FOR   THE    ISLANDERS. 


Let    the    United    States    lead    in    the   act  of  carint(  for  the 


stricken,"  saiil  Mr.  I-'airhanks. 


SI 


le  ami 


her 


neonle  nev(-r  have 


failed  vet  to  he  moved  by  the  cry  of  distress  which  has  conu-  uj) 
from  other  lands.  Let  us  extend  our  svm])athv  for  our  unfortu- 
natf  tellow  i;!c.i  and  send  with  it  from  our  abundant  stores  the 
means  necessary  to  succor  those  upon  whom  has  fallen  a  sudden 
and  overwhelming  calamit\-. 


I  1 


)e 


lievc  that  in  tenderinsj:  onr  sympathy  and  assistance  we 


shall  but  interpret  the  wishes  and   purposes  of   the    hnniane,  ge 
erous  Anu-rican  peojde." 


n- 


ou 


The  vSenate  nnanimonsl^-  passed  the  bill,  which  was  taken  at 
ce    to    the    House,  where    Mr.    Underwood    blocked    its    further 


proi^ress. 


"There  is  no  occasion,"  Mr.  Utulerwood  said,  "for  a  leijisla- 
tive  sjiasm.     The  re])()rts  of  the  sitn.ation   in    Martinicjue  may  be 
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Representative  Payne,  of  New  York,  uri^ccl  upon  Mr.  Under- 
wood to  withdraw  his  c.bjeotion.  He  pmuled  ont  lliat  it  was  neces- 
sary to  act  at  once.  Mr.  I'nderuood  jiersisted,  however,  and  the 
bill,  under  the  rules,  had  to  i,n.  over  without  action  until  the  fol- 
lowing; Monday. 

FRANCE  APPRECIATES  OUR  HUM ANITY  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 
On  Saturday  evcuiuo;,   Muy  uth,   M.  Cainl)on,  French  .Ambas- 
sador, gave  ont  this  statement  : 

"The  .Vmbassador  of  France  is  very  sensible  to  the  very 
generous  inituitiou  of  the  Senate,  which,  upon  Senator  Fairbank.s" 
motion,  passed  this  afternoon  tin-  bill  fnthe  relief  .)f  the  sufferers 
of  poor  Martinique. 

"The  government  of  France  h  is  .inuounced  that  Nupplies  will 
be  dispatched  to  the  distressed  islanders,  but  the  distance  prevents 
their  reaching  their  destination  in  time  for  immediate  distribution. 
Cimsequently,  the  action  taken  by  the  Srnate  and  the  issuance  by 
the  Xavv  D'-partment  of  orders  to  the  Cincinnali  to  proceed  to 
Martinique  and  give  assistance  to  the  needy  snrvi\ors,  '\an  be  of 
incalculable  benefit. 

"  I'Vance  cannot  but  greatly  appreciate  the  feeling  oi  humanity 
and  friendship  which  prompted  this  generous  >  ffering  to  her  suffer- 
ing citizens." 

RELIEF  SHIPS  DART  FROM  ALL  POINTS  TO  SUCCOR. 

h'rom  half  a  dozen  neighboring  islands  and  from  F'ort-de- 
1-rauce  shii)s  rushed  to  the  ulief  of  St.  Pierre,  i)repared  to  succoi 
the  survivors  of  the  stricken  city  if  any  were  h-tt  to  tell  the  tale. 

F'ort-de-lM-ance.  the  capital,  is  only  twehe  miles  away  by 
\»ater,  and  the  ships  which,  were  hurried  to  the  scene  should  haw 
riaclud  there  within  an  hour  from  their  drp;irtnn\  ,\t  F\irt-de- 
I'lami'  is  thi-  fiui-;     ,and-locked  harbor  in  the  Windward    Islands, 
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with  a  liuge  dry  clock,  and  there  are  always  many  big  ships  there. 
Officials  of  the  island  lost  no  time  in  dispatching  vessels  to  the 
destroyed  town,  and  within  a  few  honrs  after  the  catastrophe  relief 
ships  were  lying  off  the  doomed  town. 

From  Guadelonpe,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica,  St. 
Thomas  and  Porto  Rico  relief  expeditions  were  sent. 

Speculation  was  now  most  anxious  as  to  the  fate  of  neighbor- 
ing villages  and  islands.  Harry  J.  Tifft,  of  Middleton  &  Com- 
pany, West  Indies  traders,  of  New  York,  who  spent  several  years 
at  St.  Pierre,  and  whose  wife  is  a  native,  said  that  the  nearness  of 
St.  Pierre  to  many  other  points  in  the  Windward  Islands  ought 
to  insure  speedy  relief  and  early  accounts  of  the  disaster. 

Said  Mr.  Tifft:  "  There  are  five  villages  with  :i  total  population 
of  over  i2,o<xi  within  the  circle  of  destruction.  Some  of  these 
are  much  nearer  the  volcano's  crater  than  was  St.  I'ierre.  The 
village  of  Morne  Rouge,  a  place  of  about  3500  people,  is  on  the 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  just  below  the  crater.  It  is  the  home  of 
the  rich  plantation  owners  and  merchants  i if  the  district. 

THE   SURROUNDING  VILLAGES. 

"  Lying  along  the  coast,  directly  to  the  north  of  St.  Pierre, 
and  right  under  the  shadow  of  Mont  Pelee,  are  the  villages  of 
Precheur,  with  over  4000  people  ;  Stc.  Philcmenc  and  Fouds 
Canonuille.  To  the  south,  close  at  hand,  is  the  village  of  Carbet. 
Back  inland,  but  onl}-  a  short  distance  from  Mont  Pelee  is  the 
village  of  Fouds  St.  Denis. 

"There  is  a  population  of  over  40,000  within  a  circle  drawn 
at  a  radius  of  four  miles  around  Mont  Pelee.  Certainly  all  who 
couM  must  have  fled  b.-fore  the  explosion  of  the  crater  on  Thurs- 
day morning. 

"  The  whole  island  of  Martinique   is   thickly    populated   and 
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pr()\isinn.s  mainly  from  St.  Pierre,  and  with  the  destruction  of  the 
town  there  must  i)e  .serious  trouble,  if  not  actual  fiunine,  amon>r 
tlie  people. 

"St.  Pierre  \v:is  the  chief  commercial  town,  not  only  of  the 
island,  hut  of  the  several  islands  close  abcnit.  Fort-de-France  is 
not  a  commercial  point  of  any  note.  It  has  a  few  mercantile 
esta  ^\sliments,  and  tlie  chief  importance  is  tlie  fact  that  the 
Government    is    situated  there. 

MOUNTAIN  WAS  NOT  FEARED. 

"  When  I  lived  at  St.  Pierre  no  one  ever  thought  of  having 
the  least  fear  of  Mont  Pel6e.  During  the  eight  years  I  was  there 
.here  was  never  the  .slightest  smoking  or  any  otiier  indication 
tliat  it  was  active.  This  long  inactivity  made  the  people  feel 
secure,  and  perhaps  wlien  it  began  to  smoke  recentl}-  they  con- 
sidered it  as  no  more  serious  than  the  harmless  eruption  in  1S51, 
and  remained  at  their  homes." 

.Still  the  friends  I  '  Consul  Prentiss  and  his  family  led  the 
American  pul)lic  to  hope  for  the  safety  of  the  officer.  Rela- 
tives lived  at  Melrose,  Massachusetts.  They  had  received  a 
ktter  from  Mrs.  Prentiss  dated  .\pril  25,  thirteen  days  iiefore  the 
eruption. 

In  this  letter  Mrs.  Prentiss  said  : 

"This  morning  the  whole  po])ulation  of  the  city  is  on  the 
alen  and  every  eye  is  directed  toward  Mt.  Pelee,  an  extinct 
volcano.  iCverybody  is  afraid  that  the  volcano  has  taken  into  it'^ 
heart  to  hurst  forth  and  destroy  tlie  whole  island.  Fifty  years 
ago  Mt.  Price  hurst  forth  with  terrific  force  and  destroyed  every- 
thing fo'-  a  radius  of  several  miles. 

"  h'or  Several  daxs  the  niount.iin  has  been  bursting  fortli, 
and  iuiuiense  (|uautities  of  lava  are  flowing  down  the  sides  oi  the 
uiouutani.      .\ii  iju-  iniiahitants  are  going  up  to  see  it. 
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"  TliL'ix-  is  11' it.  ;i  linrse  to  he  had  on  \]\v  ishuitl;  tho>c'  hchiii^nn;^ 
to  tlif  natives  arc  kept  in  readiness  to  leave  at  a  nioiiient's  notice. 
Last  W'cchiesdav,  April  23,  I  was  in  my  room  with  little  Christine, 
and  we  heard  three  distinct  shocks.  They  were  so  great  that  we 
sii])posedal  first  tliat  there  was  someone  at  the  door,  and  Christine 
went  and  fonnd  no  one  tlicrc. 

"  The  first  re])ort  was  very  lond,  hut  a  second  and  third  wxre 
so  great  that  dishes  were  thrown  from  the  shelves  and  the  house 
was  conudetelv  rocked.  We  can  see  Mt.  I'clee  from  the  rear  win- 
dows of  the  lu)iise,  and  althongli  it  is  fully  four  miles  awav  we 
can  hear  the  roar  and  see  the  fire  and  lava  issning  from  it  with 
terrific  force. 

"The  citv  is  covered  with  ashes  and  clouds  of  smoke  liave 
been  over  onr  heads  for  the  past  five  days.  The  smell  of  snlphnr 
is  so  strong  that  horses  on  the  streets  stop  and  snort  and  some  of 
them  are  obliged  to  give  up,  drop  in  their  harness  and  die  from 
suffocation. 

"Many  of  the  people  are  obliged  to  wear  wet  handkerchiefs 
over  their  faces  to  protect  them  from  the  strong  fumes  "sulphur. 
Mv  husband  assures  me  that  there  is  no  immediate  danger,  and 
when  there  is  the  least  particle  of  danger  we  will  leave  the  place. 

"There   is    in    American   schooner,  the  Anna  E.J.  Morse,  in 

the  harbor,  and   will    remain   here  for  at  least  two  weeks.      If  the 

volcano    becomes    very  bad    we    shall   embark   at  once  and  go  out 

to   sea. 

HEARTS   BREAKING   UNDER   THE   STRAIN. 

Horror  over  the  calamity  had  been  the  controlling  feeling  of 
the  nation.  Now  came  the  sense  of  sympathy  for  residents  here, 
whose  hearts  were  breaking  under  the  strain  of  waiting  f  )r  defi- 
nite news  of  loved  ones  in  the  stricken  island. 

The  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  was  sucii  as  to  ap^aii 
evervbody.     It  came  with  the  suddenness  of  a  thuuderclao  from 
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a  clear  sky.      The  rc;i(liiiL,r   ])ul)lic  did   not   know  that   Mont   Pelee 
liad  been  sliowini;  signs  of  action. 

lint  when  the  first  sliock  was  over  the  was  an  immediate 
thoui^ht  of  affordin;..^  n-liet"  to  the  surviving  victims  of  the  great 
cakimily.  To  this  end  active  n.easures  were  immediately  taken. 
Not  only  did  our  Ciovernnieiit  at  Washington  act  promptlv,  hut 
coUiniittees  were  formed  in  every  part  of  the  country  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  collecting  money  and  supplies. 


VICTIMS  OF    FALSE  SECURITY. 

"  Knowing  tlv  place  as  I  do,"  said  a  resident  of  Martinique, 
"I  liave  little  doubt  th.it  the  disaster  was  just  as  terrible  as 
described,  and  my  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  my  sister  and 
other  relatives  is  great.  There  have  been  several  eruptions  of 
Mont  Pelee,  but  never  such  a  terrible  catastrophe  as  that  which 
is  being  described  in  the  papers.  That  is  why  I  think  the  reports 
have  not  been  exaggerated.  Undoubtedly  when  the  ashes  began 
to  fall  people  thought  it  would  be  unsafe  to  remain  out  of  doors, 
and  when  the  fatal  eruption  came  were  caught  in  their  houses, 
victims  of  the  fal.se  security  engendered  by  previous  comparatively 
harmless  disturbances." 

From  .Stockton,  California,  came  the  sad  story  that  Mrae. 
Louise  Lonit,  a  teacher  of  French  in  that  city,  was  prostrated  over 
the  news  of  the  terrible  disaster,  as  her  sister  and  family  resided 
in  that  city.  On  learning  of  the  volcanic  eruption  she  swooned, 
and  was  m  a  serious  condition  for  hours.  Her  sister,  Mme.  Gen- 
tile ;  her  husband,  two  sons,  George  and  Raoul,  and  two  daughters, 
Alice  and  Anias,  are  believed  to  have  been  killed. 

Raoul  Gentile  was  rated  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers 
on  the  islaiul,  ;ind  for  the  past  two  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Depi.lies. 
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stories.  There  was  deep  .y;rief  m  the  home  of  James  McTear,  of 
Newark,  chief  engineer  of  the  Roraima,  lost  at  St.  Pi-'rre.  His 
bride  of  less  than  a  year  ••,  as  completely  prostrated,  and  in  addi- 
tion was  in  a  delicate  condition.  With  her  were  her  mother  and 
sisters,  who  vainly  tried  to  cheer  her  with  what  were  feared  were 
false  hopes.  Thev  anticipated  that  she  would  not  survive  her  com- 
ing ordeal.  McTear,  who  had  been  in  the  country  five  years,  was 
a  native  of  Glasgow,  where  his  father,  a  man  of  means,  still  lives. 
In  Newark  he  met  Nellie  Walker,  and  about  a  year  ago  he  mar- 
ried her.      They  settled  in  a  flat. 

The  poor  wife  sat  surrounded  by  friends.  Every  time  the 
door  bell  rang  she  started.  vShe  was  not  permitted  to  answer  the 
summons,  but  anxiously  asked  "Is  there  any  news?  " 

SCORCHED  TO   DEATH. 

During  the  afternoon  of  llie  eighth  the  British  steamer  R.od- 
dani,  which  had  lef"t  St.  Lucia  at  midnight  on  the  seventh  for 
Martinique,  crawled  slowly  into  the  Castries  harbor,  unrecog- 
nizable, gray  with  ashes,  her  rigging  dismantled  and  sails  and 
awnings  hanging  about,  torn  and  charred. 

Captain  Whatter  reported  that  having  just  cast  anchor  off 
St.  Pierre,  at  S  A.  M.  in  tine  weather,  succeeding  an  awful  thunder 
storm  during  the  night,  he  was  talking  to  the  ship's  agent,  Joseph 
Plis.souo,  who  v.as  in  a  l)oat  alongside,  when  he  saw  a  tremendous 
cloud  of  smoke  and  glowing  cinders  rushing  with  terrific  rapidity 
over  the  town  and  ])ort,  completely  in  an  instant  enveloping  the 
former  in  a  sheet  of  tlaiiie  and  raining  fire  on  board.  The  agent 
had  just  time  to  climb  on  board  when  his  boat  disappeared. 

Several  of  the  crew  of  the  Roddam  were  quickly  scorched  to 
death. 

By    superhuman    efforts,    having    steam    up,    the  cable  was 
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hears  later,  iiKuuii^L-d   to  resell    Castrit-s.     Ten  of  the    R  xldain's 

iiK-n  were  lyin,ij  dead,  contorted   a. id   l)nrned  out  of  luinian  seni- 

bhuice,  aniou}^^  the  hlack  cinders  which  covered  the  ship's  deck  to 

a  deptli  of  six  inches.     Two  nujre  of  the  crew  have  since  died. 

The   survivors   of    the    Roddani's   crew   were    hnid    in    tlieir 

praises  of   the   heroic   conduct  of   their  captain    in    steering    his 

vessel   out  of    danj^er  with    his    own    hands,   which    were    badly 

burned  by  the  rain  of  fire  which  kept  falling  on  the  ship  for  miles 

after  she  got  under  way.      Bej'ond   burns   all   over   his  body,  the 

captain  is  safe,  as  is   also  the    ship's    agent,  though   he  is  badly 

scorched. 

DOOMED   CAPTAINS   FAREWELL. 

All  the  shipping  in  the  port  was  utterly  destroyed,  the  West 
Indian  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company's  repairing  steamer 
going  first ;  then  the  (Quebec  Liner,  Roraima,  Captain  Muggah, 
of  the  latter,  waving  his  hand  in  farewell  to  the  Roddaui  as  his 
vessel  sank  with  a  terrific  explosion. 

The  British  Royal  Mail  vSteanier  Ksk,  which  called  off  Mar- 
tiniuue  at  \o  P.  M.  May  Sth,  reports  standing  oflf  shore  five 
miles,  sounding  her  whistle  and  sending  up  rockets.  She  received 
no  answer.  The  whole  sea  front  was  blazing  for  miles.  The  Esk 
sent  a  boat  aslioie,  but  it  could  not  land  on  account  of  the  terrific 
heat,  which  was  accompanied  by  loud  explosions.  Not  a  living 
soul  appeared  ashore  after  the  boat  had  waited  for  two  hours. 
Fire  and  ashes  fell  all  over  the  steamer. 

The  first  mate  of  the  Canadian  steamer  Roraima,  which  was 
lost  in  the  harbor  at  St.  Pierre,  thus  describes  the  disaster  : 

"  Between  6.30  and  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  May  Sth, 
without  warning,  there  came  a  sort  of  whirlwind  of  steam,  boiling 
mud  and  fire,  whicli  suddenly  swept  the  city  and  the  roadstead. 
There  were  si)me  eighteen  vessels  anchored  in  the  harbor,  includ- 
ing the  Roraima,  the   Frencli   sailing  ship  Tamaya,  four  larger 
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sailiiii,'  ships  and  oIIkts.  All  the  vessels  inimediately  canted  over 
and  hei^an  to  bum.  The  Tamaya  was  a  bark  from  Nanles,  Cap- 
tain Maurice,  and  was  on  lier  way  to  Poinl-a-Pitre.  All  the  boats 
except  the  Rorainia  sank  instantly  and  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Hvery  house  ashore  was  utterly  destroyed  and  apparently 
buried  under  the  ashes  and  bnruiiK^  lava.  An  officer  who  was 
Si-nt  ashore  penetrated  but  a  short  distance  into  the  city.  He 
found  only  a  few  walls  standinj^  and  streets  literally  paved  with 
corpses.  The  Governor  of  the  island,  who  had  arrived  only  a 
few  hours  before  the  catastrophe,  was  killed." 

LIKE   SODOM   AND  GOMORRAH. 

[l..\-CONSUL    Tl'CKER    -SAVS    THAT    THK    MORALS    OK     IHK    PEOPLE  PRO- 

VOKKl)   DIVINE  WRATH. J 

"  My  first  thoug^ht  when  I  read  of  the  destruction  of  St. 
Pierre  was  that  it  was  simply  the  history  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
repeated,"  said  Colonel  Julius  G.  Tucker,  former  United  States 
Consul  in  Martinique. 

"  The  morals  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Pierre  were  very  bad," 
he  explained.  "Good  women  were  the  exception  among  the 
natives.  I  cannot  picture  the  vice  and  immoralit}'  of  that  place 
vividly  enough.     It  had  to  be  seen  to  be  understood." 

Colonel  T-it  :ei  served  the  United  States  Government  there 
fioni  1895  to  1899,  having  been  appointed  to  the  position  by 
President  Cleveland. 

"  The  people  were  simply  like  rats  in  a  trap,  and  had  no  way 
to  turn.  We  never  thought  of  an  eruption  proceeding  from  the 
volcano.  It  seemed  entirely  extinct,  and  the  fact  that  a  little  lake 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  led  strength  to  this  supposition. 

"The  crater  lays  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north  and  west  of 
St.  Pierre,"  h-^  s?^d.  "And  could  be  climbed  after  hard  work. 
It  was  very  steep  with   precipitous   sides  and  rou-;h   rocks  and 
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lava  beds.  The  craUT  i)ro]Kr  was  about  two  liuiulrcd  yards  in 
diameter  and  eighty  teet  deep.  At  the  bottom  was  tlie  hike,  eon- 
tainin^  elear,  lim])id  water.  The  slrani,^'  part  about  this  hike- 
was  its  unfathomable  depth.  All  kinds  of  soundings  we  v  tried, 
but  no  one  ever  succeeded  in  finding  the  bottmn. 

ALL  SUPPLIES   FROM    AMERICA. 

"  While  I  was  Consul,  I  secured  a  jtleasanl  little  place  on  top 
of  a  mountain  behind  the  city,  where  it  was  eoobr.  The  city  was 
excessively  hot,  there  being  little  bre<'/.e  on  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  the  breeze  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  being  cut  otT  entirely  by 
the  mountain  to  which  I  refer. 

"There  is  only  one  industry  on  the  island  of  Martinique — 
that  of  sugar  raising.  Surprising  to  state,  no  sugar  is  exported. 
It  ,s  all  turned  into  rum  and  then  shipped  to  France.  Everything 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  is  gotten  from  the  United 
States,  but  nothing  is  exported  to  this  country.  Despite  the  fact 
tliat  the  manufacture  of  rum  was  the  principal  industry,  the  inhab- 
itants were  never  drunk.  I  ne\er  saw  a  drunken  native  on  the 
ishind  during  my  entire  stay.  The  only  intoxicated  persons  I 
ever  saw  were  foreigners. 

"There  were  verv  few  .\mericans  on  the  island,  and  not  a 
single  (lerman.  All  countries  are  there  represented  except  Ger- 
manv,  nianv  having  both  Consuls  and  \'ice  Consuls. 

"  The  iuha!)itants  of  St.  IMerre  were  very  superstitions  and 
excitable.  I  remember  that  during  my  stay  two  eartlujuakes 
occurred,  but  they  lasted  only  several  seconds.  Everything 
rattled  and  shex^k,  and  the  people  ran  out  into  the  streets  and 
began  praving  and  crj-ing.  The  women  screamed  and  fainted, 
and  altogether  excitement  prevailed  supreme.  I  cite  this  to  give 
an  idea  of  what  must  liave  occurred  when  the  disaster  overtook 
the  people  and  destroyed  their  city  and  their  lives." 
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On  May  lo,  a  message  frcm  St.  Vincent,  a  iieigliburin).,^ 
British  island,  said  : 

"  The  Soiifriere  has  been  in  a  state  of  eruption  for  nine  con- 
secutive mornings.  On  May  Stli,  the  day  broke  with  heavy 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  soon  changed  into  a  contin- 
uous, tremendous  roar.  Vast  columns  of  smoke  rose  over  the 
mountain,  becoming  denser  and  denser,  and  the  scoria-like  hail, 
changing  later  to  fine  dust,  fell  upon  all  the  adjacent  estates,  de- 
stroying a  vast  amount  of  property.  At  Chateau  Belair  the  ashes 
were  two  feet  deep  in  the  street.  In  Kingston  they  were  fully  an 
inch  deep,  and  many  large  stones  fell  in  the  parish  of  George- 
town. 

"The  earth  shook  violently  and  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a 
midnight  darkness  spread  over  the  country.  Thirty  people  are 
known  to  have  been  killed  and  the  damage  to  property  in  the 
windward  district  was  very  heavy." 

STORM   ROARED  ALL  NIGHT. 

The  storm  roared  about  Soufriere  all  night  without  cessation, 
but  on  the  following  morning  it  became  intermittent  and  fainter. 

A  report  from  Barbadoes  says  f)n  May  7  the  sky  was  heavily 
overcast,  the  heat  was  excessive  and  there  was  a  distant  sound  of 
thunder.  Later,  early  in  the  afternoon,  dense  darkness  set  in 
and  a  great  quantity  of  vivid  dust  fell  and  continued  falling  until 
a  late  hour.    No  damage  is  reported. 

The  following  cablegram  was  received  from  Governor  Sir 
Frederick  Mitchell  Hodgson,  of  Barbadoes  : 

"  The  Soufriere  volcano  on  St.  X'iucent  erupted  violently  yes- 
terday. Loud  reports,  resembling  artillery  fire,  were  heard  at 
Barbadoes  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  5  o'clock  there  came 
darkness  and  thunder,  accompanied  by  a  strong  downpour  of  dust, 
which  coutintied  until  night.     Barbadoes  is  covered  several  inches 
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dc'i-p   \vitli    <hist    tlii-^   inorniiiK.     Have    IrUKiai.lK'a  Sir  R..lHTt 
Llewelyn,  C^vcruur  of  llic  Win  .wan!    I.slaiul.s,    otTciini;  luni    all 

assistance'  ^^  HISTORICAL  HURRICANE. 

Altho.iKli  M;utini(|nf  is  an  carllily  paradise  in  its  outward 
aspeL-t,  it  has  always  l)cen  sul.jccted  t..  tlu-  wildest  coin  ulsions  of 
uatnie.  The  firM  white  invaders  were  t..ld  l.y  the  native  Caribs 
of  the  f.eree  nind  storms  whieh  ^\^ept  the  island  at  unexpected 
times,  and  the  Freiieh  planters  soon  learned  that  a  ease-a-veul,  or 
hurricane  house,  was  an  iudispeiisal.le  adjiinel  of  every  planta- 
tion. These  were  not  unlike  the  "cyclone  cellar^  "  .)f  the  Western 
plains,  though  they  were  usually  l.uilt  iuto_or  under  the  side  of 
hill,  with  walls  of  stone  several  feet  in  thickness.  The  d.)or  was 
of  thick  plank,  there  were  no  windows,  and  the  aii  within,  if  the 
storm  was  of  louj;  duration,  became  most  opjiressue. 

The  Ki'^'-it  hurricane  which  destroyed  the  i)roperty  of  the 
father  of  the  future  Kmpress  of  the  French  occurred  on  the  13th 
of  August,  1766,  some  seven  weeks  after  Josephine's  third  birth- 
day. Young  as  she  was  at  the  time,  it  made  an  'indelible  impres- 
sion on  her  mind,  and  after  she  was  I'uipress  she  iisol  to  thrill 
her  ladies-in-waiting  by  vivid  descriptions  of  that  day  of  terrors. 
She  had  been  snatched  from  her  morning  l)atli  by  her  father,  who 
had  only  time  to  wrap  her  in  a  large  bath  towel,  and  tlie  full  fury 
of  the  storm  burst  upon  them  as  M.  Tasclier  and  his  babv  daugh- 
ter passed  through  the  door  of  the  ease-a-vent.  where  Madame 
Tascher  and   the    terrified   household    slaves   had   already  souglit 

refuge. 

Scarcely  had  the  massive  door  been  closed  and  bolted  than 
the  hurricane  was  upon  them  in  all  its  fury.  -The  tail  jiaims 
writhed,  and  bent  beneath  its  blows  ;  mango  and  calabush.  orange 
..-..A  ..-.,..,:.-.  t^.....-  -.■.■i.-rt>  .--.iii.-l-l'.-  KtrinDed  of  tl'.eir  limbs  or  forcibly 
uprooted  ;  roof-tiles  from    the    mausiou,  boards    from    the    negro 
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quaitcTs  and  hramlR'-.  torn  from  trct-s  wen-  liurk'd  tlirouj^'h  the 
air.  'Phf  door  of  tl.r  case-a-VL  ill  v^roaiu-d  on  its  liuijc  hinj^cs,  and 
strauu'd  at  tlic  iron  bars  stretched  across  it.  Tlie  air  williin  the 
cave  hecanir  liot  to  sufforation  ;  ino.ans  and  cries  arose  from  the 
tirrificd  nc^-roes  ;  l)Ut  liitle  jose])!iiiie  uttered  not  a  word.  Ch)se 
chisi»in;^^  her  arms  around  her  father's  neck,  and  clins^in^  also  to 
her  mother's  li.ind.  she  l.iy  (|uiet  and  calm. 

FAMOUS  PALM  AVENUE  DESTROYED. 

The  hours  ,,assed  slowly;  hut  finally  the  door  ceased  to  strain 
at  it'=.  fastenin,i.,'s.  and  M.  Tascher  commanded  the  liu^'e  uej,M-o  w  l;o 
liad  char-c  of  it  to  open  it  a  little  way.  Carefully  and  .slowdy  the 
holts  were  drawn  and  d:iylii;ht  admitted.  All  was  quiet  without. 
'IMie  d  irkness  that  had  accoiiii)anied  the  storm,  caused  by  the 
dense  clouds  and  slieets  of  ram,  had  ocen  dispelled  by  the  sun, 
which  was  now  shiuiujj;  bri;^htly.  The  wind  had  died  away  to  a 
mo.an;  exhausted  nature  lay  ]>rostrate,  torn  and  bleedinj.,'.  Hardly 
.1  tree  u;is  left  staiidiu-  ;  hu;^^.,.  ceibas,  cedars  and  sapote  trees  had 
been  uprooted  and  cast  to  the  i^round.  But  the  most  mournful 
spectacle  w.is  the  palm  a\enue,  for  in  place  of  the  columnar 
Irnnks,  with  tlii  ir  waving;  plumes,  was  a  ratji^ed  n.w  of  shattered 
stumps.  The  huts  (.f  the  nei,'^roes,  wdiich  had  been  jrronped  about 
the  su-ar  mill,  were  entirely  destroyed,  aiul  soon  a  hundred 
(U'si)airin'.^  beiii'^s  were  ;^roi)in,^^  in  their  ruins.  Rut  the  crowning 
desolation  of  :dl  was  tlu-  total  destruction  of  the  Tascher  mansion. 

()iil\-  the  ,i.;reat  suu;ar  house  remained  standing  of  all  tlu^ 
buildings  iiertaining  to  the  estate.  To  this  structure  the  now 
homeh'ss  faniilv  directed  their  steps.  Its  walls  were  of  stone 
some  two  feet  in  tliickness,  its  rafters  heavy  and  covered  with 
earthen  'iles,  tlie  doorways  were  broad,  with  granite  lintLds. 
.\bovc  the  ground  floor,  where  the  machinerv  was  placed,  were 
*wf)  large  chamber:..     The  b^'ains  supporting  the  floor  were  sound 
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•uul  stronij.  and  tlic  tlinir  ii-^tlf  intnct,  .ind  tlicic  (lu-  riini!\-  tivik 
up  tlu-ir  ahddc.  M.  TaM-luT  ilr  La  I'am  ric  \\v\vr  nl)uilt  llu-  ^Mfat 
honsi-,  and  llin>  t"ati\  nr  tortiiiu',  willed  t'lal  Joscphiiie  should  know 
no  otluT  plaii'  of  ri-sick'net,'  wliili-  slu-  lived  in  Tiois-I  lets,  nnless 
xisitin^  at  the  lionse  of  a  tVii-nd,  or  at  seliool.  l?nt  she  was  to  live 
to  kn.ow  still  stran;^cr  jilact's  .it"  abode  ;  tlie  K'i'n  Cannelite  ])rison, 
till-  stately  jialaei'  ol  the  'i'uiUries  and  eheeifnl  Malniaison,  in 
whose  '^Mrdi-ns  she  ehcii'-lud  ihi'  ])lants  ot    lier  native  isle. 

PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT'S    EXAMPLE    EMULATED 

Follo\vin]^^  is  tin-  text  <>(  cable    niessai^cs  that    passed  between 
Presidents  Roosc\ell  and  Lonbert  on  the  Martiniqne  disaster  : 

'•  W'ashinL'^ton,  \[;i\  lo,   1902. 
"  Mis    excellenev,    M.    h'.niile   Liint)crl,    President  of   the   French 
Repnblir,   Paris  : 
"I    pray  your   l\\cellencv  to  accept  the  profonnd  sympathy 
(if  thv    American  pciplc  in  the  appallint(  calamity  which  lias  come 
>ipon  the  people  of   Maitinii|Ue. 

"TH  K(  )1)(^)RH  U(  )OSKVELT." 


''  President  Roosevelt  : 

"  1  thank  vour  Excellenev  for  the  expression  of  profonnd 
sympatliN'  yon  ha\c  sent  me  in  the  name  of  the  American  peoplt 
on  the  occasion  of  the  awful  catastrophe  at  Martinique.  The 
iMcnch  people  will  certainly  join  me  in  thanks  to  the  American 
people.  "KMILK  LOUBERT." 

Enij)eror  William  telegraphed  to  President  Lonbert,  in 
P'rench.  as  follows  : 

"  Profiiundlv  moved  by  the  news  of  the  terrible  catastrophe 
which  has  just  overtaken  St.  Pierre,  and  which  lias  cost  the  lives 
ol  nearly  as  many  jiersons  as  perish ed  at  I'onipen.  i  hasten  to 
offer  I-'rance  my  most  sincere  svmpa'hv 
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"  Mnv  tlir  Alui  ,Jily  toiutoil  llit-'  licaiis  of  those  who  weup 
for  tluii'   irifparat)^'  hissc'S. 

"  My  .\iiil):issa(l<>r  will  ifiiiit  to  your  I%\(.flUiuy  tin-  sum  of 
io,cxx)  Ulark^  i<^,5(h')),  in  ni\-  Inlialf,  as  a  coutril)Uiiou  im  tlic 
ruliff  of  the  aflliitcd." 

Prrsidcut    Louhi  It  ii  ]iliL'<l  : 

"Am  L;ii-aM\-  tomlud  liy  the  uiaik  of  sympathy  wliich,  in 
this  trnililr  misfoituiH'  has  falK-u  on  l'"ianci-,  your  Majt-sty  lias 
citiv;in(l  to  i(in\i'\-  to  wiv. 

"  I  ]K-i^  \(>u  toaccrpt  ui\-  warm  thanks,  and  also  the  ^ralitiulc 
of  the  victims  whom  \  ou  ]iro])ost-  to  succor." 

The  C/ar  teh-^raplud  to  President  Loul)ert,  expressing,'- the 
sincere  s\nii)ath\  of  himself  and  the  C/arina,  who  share  with 
h'rance  ih<'  sorrow  catised  h\  tln' lerrihle  West  Indian  catastrophe. 

ROOSEVELT   RUSHES  RELIEF. 

( )n  Monday  the  C<»mmereial  Cahle  Comi)an\-  announced  that 
eommunication  with  Martini(|ue  is  open  \ia  A/ores  and  Lishou, 
and  made  the  followini,^  annonucemeut  showin;;'  the  tortuous  and 
expensive  course  neeessar\-  to  get  word   froiu  the  strickeu  people  : 

"  In  sending  a  cahle  message  tVoni  Martinicpie  to  New  York 
it  mr.st  jiass  from  h'ort-de-I-" ranee  to  Paramariho,  777  miles  ;  Para- 
UKuiho  to  Cavenut',  ::-7  ;  Cayeuue  to  Para,  562  ;  Para  to  Per- 
n;unl)Uco,  1,27:!;  Peruamhuco  to  .St.  N'incent,  1,862  ;  .St.  \'inccut 
to  Madeira,  i,2')S  ;  Madeira  to  Lishou,  62')  ;  Lishou  to  I'ayal,  i,U)o; 
Fayal  to  New  York,  \ia  Causo,  2,552.      Total,  10,276   miles. 

"  Ordinarih-  the  cahle  route  to  Martiuiciue  is  2.262  miles,  and 
the  time  recjuired  for  delivery  of  a  message  from  three  to  five 
minutes.  Now,  the  cahle  company  says,  it  takes  two  hours  to 
deliver  a  message  in  Martinicpie  or  in  New  York,  us  the  case  may 
be.     The  cahle  toll  is  Si.ug  per  word." 

On  Mondaw  May  12,  important  government   work   at   Wash- 
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-liTtoii   was    practically    suspended   that   the  ships   with  supi^iics 
might    be    despatched   promptly.      President    Roosevelt's    enll.u- 
siasm,  to  which  was  added  the  hearty  coH^peration   of  three  mem- 
bers    of    his    Cabinet,     set    the    machinery    of  the    GovernnRUt 
hnnimii.i;  on  that  day  in  providing  measures  for  the   relief  of  the 
stricken  survivors  of  the  Martinique  catastrophe.     From  early  tha: 
morning  until  after  the  close   of  the  official  business   day,   there 
were  more  lively  times  at  the  White  House  and  in  certain  bureaus 
of  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury,  War  and  the  Navy.     When 
the  President  and  his  busy  subordinates  finished  their  work   they 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  nothing  within   the   province 
of  the  Administration  had  been  left  undone  to  further  the  work  of 
humanitv  in  the  devastated  island. 

ROOSEVELT  GOES  RIGHT  A.T  IT. 
The  French  Ambassador,  who  called  on  President  Roosevelt 
in  the  forenoon  to  deliver  a  message  of  thanks  from  the  President 
of  France  for  the  sympathy  expressed  by  this  Government  and 
to  ask  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  assist  in  extending  succor  to  the  people  of 
Martinique,  learned  that  plans  had  already  been  set  afoot  to  lend 
a  strong  hand  in  the  work  of  relief.  The  direct  result  of  the 
Ambassador's  visit  was  the  transmission  of  a  message  to  Congress 
by  President  Roosevelt,  asking  that  $500,000  be  appropriated  for 
the  purchase  of  rcdief  supplies  and  expense  of  their  transportation 
and  distribution.      In  his  special  message  to  Congress,  he  says  : 

"  One  of  the  greatest  calamities  in  history  has  fallen  upon 
our  neighboring  island  of  Martinique.  The  Consul  of  the  United 
,St.ites  at  (Guadeloupe  has  telegraphed  from  Fort-de-France,  under 
(laic  n(  Mav  u,  that  the  disaster  is  complete  :  that  the  city  of  St. 
Pierre  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  American  Cmsul  and  his 
familv  have  perished.  He  is  informed  that  thirty  thousand  people 
have  lost   their   lives,  and   that    f, ft v  thousand   are    homeless  and 
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hungry;  that  there  is  urgent  need  of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and 
that  the  visit  of  vessels  for  the  work  (S  supply  and  rescue  is 
imperatively  recpiired. 

"  The  Government  of  France,  while  expressing  their  thanks 
for  the  marks  of  sympathy  which  have  reached  them  from  America, 
'inf.)rm  us  that  Fort-de-France  and  the  entire  island  of  Martinique 
are  still  threatened.  They,  therefore,  request  that, for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  the  people  who  are  in  such  deadly  peril  and  threatened 
with  starvation,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  send, 
as  soon  as  possible,  tl:e  means  of  transporting  them  from  the 
stricken  island.  The  island  of  vSt.  Vincent,  and,  perhaps,  others 
in  that  region  are  also  seriously  menaced  by  the  calamity  which 
has  taken  so  appalling  a  form  in  Martinique. 

"  I  have  directed  the  departments  of  the  Treasury,  of  War 
i'ud  of  the  Nav,  to  *ake  such  measures  for  the  relief  of  these 
stricken  peoples  as  lie  within  the  executive  discretion,  and  I 
earnestly  commend  this  case  of  unexampled  disaster  iu  the  gener- 
ous consideration  of  the  Congress.  F'or  this  purpose  I  recommend 
that  an   appropriation  of  ;J50o,ooo   be  made,   to  be  immediately 

availing. 

"THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

"White  Housk,  Washington,  May  12,  1902." 

CONGRESS  ACTS  PROMPTLY. 

After  the  message  was  received  in  the  House  Mr.  Hemenway 
(Rep.  Ind.)  presented  the  vSenate  bill  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by 
the  volcanic  disaster  in  the  French  West  Indies,  with  a  substi- 
tute uuaninKiusly  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, incrv^'iising  the  appropriation  from  $ilX),ooo  to  j^2cx),ooo. 

Mr.  Hemenway  said  this  action  was  taKen  by  the  committeeiu 

view  of  the  n'essage  from  the  President  recommending  that  $500,- 

000  be  appropnaled.      Lieiieious  coiiLi  ibuLioUb  weie  beiug  uiLniirby 
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the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  cc.nimiuee  believed  that 
$200,000  would  be  sufficient  at  least  for  the  present.  Should  it 
prove  to  be  insufficient  he  had  in.  doubt  Cm-ress  would  increase 
the  amount.  But  prompt  action  was  necessary  if  the  people  to  be 
affected  were  to  be  relieved  and  rescued  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood,  of  Alabama,  a-ain  expressed  his  objection 
to  the  proposed  legislation.  Members  did  not  stand  in  the  House 
to  legislate  upon  their  sympathies,  or  upon  their  heartstrings. 
The  suffering  people,  victims  of  the  recent  disa  -r.  were  subjects 
of  the  great  and  powerful  republic  of  1<  ranee,  a  r.  ilioii  whose  proud 
boast  it  had  alwavs  been  that  it  wis  able  to  take  care  of  its  own 
people.  Congress  had  no  right  to  be  generous  with  the  money  of 
the  people  whom  it  represented. 

THE    NATIONS  SYMPATHY. 
Mr.  McRae.  of  Georgia,  said  he  was  glad  to  believe   that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  willing  that  Congress  should  not 
only  express  their  sy.npathy  with    suffering,  but  that   they  were 
willing  that  Congress  should   extend   the  proposed    relief.      He 
hoped   that  the  bill  would  be    passed    unanimously,    but    if  that 
could  not  be  done,  that  it  should  be  passed  speedily.     [Applause.] 
Mr.  Livingston,  of  (k-orgia.  said  that  it  had  been  the  practice 
of  the  United  States  ever  since  the    Reimblic  was  established,   to 
extend  aid  to  the  suffering,   even   to    the    uttermost    parts   of  the 
earth,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the   policy  would   now  be  re- 
versed.     [Applause.] 

The  bill  was  passed— iq6  to  9.  The  negative  votes  were  cast 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  of  Alabama,  Burgess  and  Lanliam  of  Texa.s, 
Gains,  Moon  and  Suodgrass  of  Tennessee,  Tate  of  Georgi.a,  Un- 
derwood of  Alabama,  and  Williams  of  Mississippi. 

Soon  after  the  bill  was  passed  the  Senate  received  a  message 
from  the  House  announcing  the  passage  by   that   body  of  a   sub- 
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stilutc  for  the  Seiiriti.'  hill  fur  the  rt-liefof  the  citizens  of  the  French 
West  Indies,  increasin.i,^  the  appropriation  from  $100,000  to  $200,- 
cxx).  The  snl)stitute  was  laid  before  the  Senate  and  was  immedi- 
ateh'  passed.  Mr.  Culloni  referred  to  the  President's  message 
recommending  an  .ippropriation  of  $500,000  and  said  that  the 
Committee  on  Forei^ni  Relations,  to  which  the  message  was 
referred,  would  report  on  it  the  next  day. 

PREPARATIONS  TO   SEND   RELIEF. 

A  dozen  other  tliins^s  were  done  during  the  da}'  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  assistants  U>  show  how  thoroughly  their  sympathies 
had  been  enlisted  bv  the  distress  of  the  people  of  Martinique. 
The  following  enumeration  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment shows  how  thorough  is  the  scheme  of  relief. 

The  naval  training  ship  Dixie  t)rdered  to  sail  immediately 
from  Brooklyn  with  relief  supplies — $70,000  worth  of  food,  $5000 
worth  of  medicine,  $20,000  worth  of  clothing,  blankets  and  shel- 
ter tents,  three  army  Surgeims  and  one  army  Commissary, 
with  $5000  to  s])eiid,  to  go  cm  the  Dixie  ;  the  naval  ccdlier 
vSlLrling  ordered  to  load  with  stores  at  Sau  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  and  jiroceed  to  Martinique;  the  naval  training  ship  Buffalo, 
nl  Brooklyn,  ordered  to  get  ready  to  takeimore  supplies  ;  two  naval 
water  ships  ordered  to  get  ready  for  carrying  fresh  water  to  the 
sufferers;  vessels  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service 
and  Coast  Survey  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Department 
for  carrying  su'pplies  or  to  take  away  survivors  ;  the  UuitedStates 
'cruiser  Cincinnati  sails  from  San  Domingo  for  Martinique  to  take 
a^va}'  .surviv  )rs  and  render  other  assistance  ;  United  States  naval 
tug  Potomac  sails  from  vSan  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  for  Martinique  to 
take  awa}'  survivors  and  render  other  assistance  ;  National  Red 
«Cross  asked  to  co-operate. 

I" ruui  liiis  Liiiiiueriiiiur  it  wui    uc  seen  IHS.!    i'lCSiQciil    i\.i»os>e- 
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velt  luul  a  i)usy  day.  It  was  also  a  busy  clay  for  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Moody,  who  .i^ot  to  his  office  when  a  ^ood  many  of  his 
employees  were  just  gettini;  out  of  bed,  and  prepared  to  c.mtinue 
the  K^ood  work  he  had  l.e-un  in  ordering  the  Cincinnati  to  >,Iar- 
tinic^ue,  authori/iuK  the  Commandant  at  San  Juan  to  send  the 
Potomac  there,  and  directint,^  that  the  Dixie  be  made  ready  for 
sea.  Secretary  of  War  Root  had  directed  Commissary-Ck-neral 
Weston,  Ouartermaster-Oeneral  Ludington  and  Surgeon-General 
Sternberg  to  order  the  concentration  of  supplies  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  for  shipment  on  the  Dixie.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Shaw  sent  notice  to  the  proper  officers  of  his  Department  to  get 
revenue   cutters  and   coast  survey  vessels  in  readiness  for  instant 

presidp:nt  superintends  the  work. 

When  President  Roosevelt  went  to  his  office  Monday  moniii.g 
he  had  made  up  his  miiul  personally  to  superintend  thi-  arrange- 
ments for  furnishing  assistance  to  the  people  of  Martinique. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  direct  Secretary  Cortelyon  to  inform 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War  and  Navy  what  he  xvaiited 
done.  Mr.  C<«rtelyou  promptly  sent  this  identical  note  to  each  ot 
the  three  Cabinet  (jfficers  : 

"The  President  directs  me  to  express  to  you  his  wi.sh  that 
y(mr  Department  go  to  the  furthest  limits  of  executive  discretion 
ill   the   work   of  relief  and   rescue   in   the   afflicted   islands   of  the 

Caribbean." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  relief  measures  contemplated  by 
the  President  were  not  specifically  restricted  to  Martinique,  and  it 
is  understood  that  if  St.  X'incent  or  any  other  stricken  community 
:ieed»d  assistance  it  was  to  be  furnished.  In  fact,  the  in.strnctions 
to  Comuiaiidi  r  McLean  of  the  Dixie,  which  were  mailed  by  the 
Xavy  DLpaitiuenl  that  evening,  permitted  him  to  call  at  any  of 
tlie  lirilidi  islands  where  relief  may  l)e  necessary. 
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The  pR'sideiit  learned  early  throiij^h  Secretary  Hay  that 
Thomas  T.  i'rt'itis,  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  the  United  States  Consul 
at  vSt.  Pierre,  Mrs.  Prentis  and  their  two  daughters  had  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Martinique  disaster.  He  learned  also  from  the  same 
source  that  thirty  thousand  people  had  lost  their  lives  and  that 
lll'ty  thousand  were  iiomeless.  This  news  came  to  Secretary  Hay 
from  Louis  H.  Aymc,  United  States  Consul  at  Guadeloupe,  who 
left  there  on  the  loth  for  Martinique  under  instructions  to  ascer- 
tain the  fate  of  the  Prentis  faniil}*  and  report  conditions.  Mr. 
Ayme's  message,  the  substance  of  which  was  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  special  message  to  Congress  was  as  follows: 

"The  disaster  is  complete — the  city  wiped  out.  Consul 
Prentis  and  his  family  are  dead.  Governor  says  thirty  thousand 
have  perished  ;  fifty  thousand  are  homeless  and  hungry.  He 
suggests  that  the  Red  Cross  be  asked  to  send  codfish,  flour,  beans, 
rice,  salt  meats  and  biscuits  as  quickl}-  as  possible.  Visits  of  war 
ves.sels  valuable." 


IMPERIALISTIC  IN   CHARITY. 

P'eeliiig  confident  that  Congress  would  not  neglect  his  appeal 
tor  authority  to  render  assistance  to  the  suffering  islanders,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  decided  not  to  wait  until  an  appropriation  bill  had 
heeu  passed,  but  to  order  the  immediate  selection  from  the  stores 
ot  supplies  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  that  being  the  sum  author- 
ized by  the  measure  which  passed  tlie  Senate  and  was  delayed  in 
the  Plouse  on  objection  by  Representative  Underwood  of  Ala- 
bama. By  his  personal  direction  Secretary  Root,  the  Subsistence, 
Quartermaster's  and  Medical  Departments  of  the  army  were 
ordered  to  get  the.se  supplies  ready  for  shipment  on  the  Dixie, 
and  by  the  time  the  relief  resolution  was  passed  by  both  houses 
the  actual  work  of  concentrating  medicine,  food,  clothing,  &c.,  at 
Biooklyn  for  shipment   on  the   relief  vessel  was  well  under  way. 
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The  wisdom  o!"  i^cci ftary  Mooc'y's  (Uci.sioii  to  order  the  Dixie 
to  prepare  for  .sea  was  shown  later,  wlieii  the  President  decided  to 
send  relief  sup])lies.  Two  days  were  j^ained  by  Mr.  Moody's 
foresij^ht.  In  response  to  the  demand  for  more  relief  vessels,  Mr. 
Moody  sent  instrnetions  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Brooklyn 
Na\ y  Yard  to  have  the  trainini^  ship  Hnffalo  put  in  condition  to 
proceed  to  Martiniciue,  and  to  the  Commandant  of  the  San  Jnrn 
Naval  Station  to  load  the  l)iL!:  collier  Sterlinj;  with  (Juarter- 
niaster's  stores  and  start  for  the  devastated  island  wlien  she  had 
completed  loading. 

TUG   POTOMAC   SAILED   FOR   MARTINIQUE. 

The  first  news  which  the  Xa\y  Department  had  that  the  tug 
Potomac  had  gone  to  Marlinicpie  came  two  days  later  from  ''.\i]> 
tain  Yates  vStirling,  the  Commandant  at  tlie  San  Jnan  Naval 
Station.  His  telegram  said  that  she  sailed  the  day  before.  On 
the  twelfth  the  Department  got  a  telegram  from  Lieutenant  Ben- 
jamin McCormack,  the  Potomac's  commander,  dated  Island  of 
Dominica,  reporting  his  arrival  there  and  that  he  was  leaving 
immediately  for  Martinicpie. 

Rear  Admiral  Royal  B.  Bradford,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Eqnipnient,  who  showed  in  the  Spanish  War  that  he  was  a 
resourceful  officer,  demonstrated  again  that  he  was  alive  to  the 
reciuirements  of  an  emergency,  by  suggesting  to  vSecretary  Moody 
that  fresh  water  for  drinking  puri^oses  be  sent  to  Martinique.  He 
not  only  made  this  suggestion,  but  oflered  to  furnish  means  to 
carry  it  out.  His  idea  was  among  the  fust  to  be  laid  before  the 
President  and  tiie  Cabinet  by  Secretary  Moody,  when  the  relief 
plans  were  perfected.  Admiral  Bradford's  suggestion  was 
embodied  in  this  memorandum  for  Secretary  Moody  : 

"It  has   occurred  to    the  Bureau  that   the   refugees  from   the 
isUuul   of    Martinicpic    may   sufici    for    the   want  of   good   water. 
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Natunilly  surface  water  will  he  strmigly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur and  therefore  unsuitable  for  drinking  purposes.  There  is 
a  good  water  barge  at  Key  West,  with  a  capacity  of  175,000 
gallons  ready  for  immediate  use.  There  is  another  one  at  Nor- 
folk, with  a  capacity  of  4(^0,000  gallons,  ready  for  immediate  nse. 
They  might  be  towed  at  once  to  whatever  locality  is  selected  for  a 
camp  for  the  refugees.  They  can  be  refilled  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
or  Cai)e  Haytien,  Hayti,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  water." 
Colonel  William  H.  Michael,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, who  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  National 
Red  Cross,  reported  that  arrangements  were  being  made  for  a 
spe^'ial  meeting  of  the  bt)ard  to  devise  means  for  distributing 
relief  to  the  people  of  Martinique.  Miss  Clara  Barton,  President 
of  the  Nati(mal  Red  Cross  had  left  Washington  for  Russia  to 
attend  the  Convention  of  the  Red  Cross  Organization  of  the 
World.  Brigadier-General  John  M.  Wilson,  United  States  Army, 
retired,  is  First  \'ice-President  of  the  National  Red  Cross.  Gen- 
eral Wilson  was  in  Washington. 

ROBBING  THE   DEAD. 

The  following  dcsixatch  reached  the  United  States  by  way  of 
London,  Wednesday,  May  14th :— The  incineration  and  bury- 
ing of  Lhe  dead  at  St.  Pierre  is  still  going  on,  but  nnder  great 
difficulties.  The  only  men  engaged  in  it  are  French  soldiers.  A 
small  squad  of  them  is  at  work.  The  entire  atmosphere  of  the 
])lace  is  so  saturated  with  the  stench  that  the  burial  parties  are 
made  ill  by  it.  The  men  can  only  work  for  a  hhort  time  at  a 
stretch. 

In  spite  of  the  horrors  of  the  place  thieves  are  penetrating  it, 
robbing  the  dead  and  digging  in  the  ruins  for  treasure. 

Over  Mont  Pclee  there    still   hangs  a  great   cloud   of  smoke. 
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A  (k "-patch  rrmii  Lon  Ion  ivcvivL-d  tlit-  same  (lav  said  that 
Mont   VvlCv   \\a^    --till    in  (.riiption.      I^'iirtlicr  disasters  aiv  iVan'd. 

AiiotlKT  di.'S])alch  from  Foit-dc-I'Vaiuc  says  that  persons 
returninij  from  St.  Pierre  rc|xirt  that  the  hiotiny;  of  the  dead  in 
tliat  place  had  he.^nn. 

It  is  stated  that  the  authorities  are  jjayinK  little  attention  to 
the  cremation  or  burial  of  the  bodies  of  the  victims. 

The  tuj^'^  Potomac,  which  was  despatched  from  Porto  Rico  by 
the  United  vStates  Xav\-  Department,  cruised  alons:j  the  coast.  vShe 
encountered  a  dense  cloud  of  black  smoke  and  was  obliged  to  go 
five  miles  out  of  her  course  to  avoid  it. 

POTOMAC  CATCHES  LOOTERS, 

While  on  her  way  to  l""ort-de-France  the  Potomac  picked  up  a 
small    open    boat   in   which    were    five   negroes  and  a  white  man. 

Thev  all  had  their  pockets  stuffed  witli  gold  and  jewels,  which 
they  had  stolen  at  vSt.  Pierre.  Lieutenant  McCormack,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Potomac,  ])laced  the  men  under  arrest  and  subse- 
quently turned  them  over  to  the  commander  of  the  French  cruiser 
Suchet. 

The  only  ])ersons  employed  in  burying  the  dead  at  vSt.  Pierre 
are  a  small  detachment  of  French  soldiers. 

A  des])atch  to  the  "  Daily  Mail  "  from  l""ort-de-France,  dated 
Mav  1.2,  and  cabled  In'  wav  of  Pinheiroand  Pcrnambuco,  describes 
the  correspondent's  eighty-mile  journe}'  from  Guadeloupe  to  Mar- 
tinique, where  he  arrived  Sunday-  morning.  Mont  Pelee  was 
shrouded  in  a  dull  violet-colored  liaze,  which  extended  a  mile 
above  the  mountain.  The  ha/e  had  assumed  the  shape  of  a  giant 
mushroom,  and  its  outer  edges,  where  it  caught  the  sun,  sliowed 
a  beautiful  amber  tint.  Three  miles  from  the  land  the  ocean  was 
strewn  with  wreckage.  Many  corpses  were  seen  floating,  on 
wiiich   sea  bmi.s  aiu!  sharks  were  preying. 
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The  correspondent's  boat  reached  the  \  illaj^e  of  Precheur,  a 
few  miles  nortli  of  St.  Pierre,  and  it  was  fonnd  that  the  jdace  had 
been  partly  destroyed  by  fire.  The  few  reniaininj^  inhabitants  on 
the  shore  begj^cd  to  be  taken  off.  They  were  told  that  help  was  on 
the  way  to  them,  and  the  boat  proceeded. 

When  off  St.  Pierre  it  was  .seen  that  all  that  remained  of 
the  city  were  lonj?  rows  of  ruined  walls,  plastered  with  volcanic 
mud.      A  nauseating  odor  came  off  from  the  shore. 

The  boat  hailed  the  mail  steamer  Solent,  which  was  in  the 
roadstead,  and  the  latter  directed  the  correspondent  how  to  land. 
In  many  places  tens  and  scores  of  victims  were  seen  in  a  single 
mass.     Here  and  there  fires  were  still  burning. 

A  despatch  to  the  "  Express"  from  St.  Thomas  says  that  the 
Danish  cruiser  Valkyrien,  rescued  500  survivors  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  Martinique.  The  French  cruiser  Suchet  rescued  2000, 
and  the  cable  ship  Pouyer  Quertier  a  large  number.  All  were 
conveyed  to  Fort-de-France. 

Only  one  life  is  known  to  have  been  saved  in  vSt.  Pierre,  that 
of  a  prisoner  in  jail.  The  French  bank  transferred  all  its  funds 
and  books  to  the  cruiser  Suchet  before  the  catastrophe. 

SOME   NOT  KILLED   OUTRIGHT. 

A   despatch     from    Fort-de-PVance    states   a    servant    named 

Laurent,  who  was  employed    by  a  family  in  St.  Pierre,  was  among 

the  survivors  who  were   taken  to  the  hospital  at  Fort-de-France. 

,  The  physicians  did  everything  in  their  power  to  save  the  life  of  the 

woman,  but  she  was  horribly  burned  and  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 

Despite  her  injuries  she  was  conscious  and  told  what  little  she 
knew  of  the  disaster.  She  said  that  she  w.is  going  about  her 
duties  as  usual  last  Thursday  morning  when  suddcnl3-  she  heard 
a  terrific  explosion.  She  was  so  badly  frightend  that  she  fainted, 
aud  while  in  this  condition  she  was  terribly  burned.  She  remained 
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UIR-OUSC1..US    Inr     a    loUK     U'lu-,     hut     ultimately     Rovirid     her 
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Slu-  tluMi  saw  two  nicmlKTs  ot*  tlic  family  in  which  she  was 
cmplove.l  who  were  still  alive,  hul  frightfully  l.urne.l.  They  died 
before  assistauee   could  reach  theui. 

The  wouiau  stated  that  .>he  had  uo  further  kuowled.u^e  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  shortly  after  telliu-  her  story  she  died. 

The  cable  steamer  Pouyer  Ouertier  has  distributed  large 
quantities  of  provisions  anions^^  the  sufferers. 

ACCES      TO   THE  TOWN    NOW    EASIER. 

An  undated  despatch  from  Fort-de-l- ranee  says  that  access  to 
St.  I'ierre  had  been  easier  since  the  catastrophe.      No  signs  of  fire 

were  then  visible. 

At  the  mouillage  evervlhing  appeared  scattered  ashy  a  tornado. 

Th-  ir.m  gates  of  the  Custom  House  are  standing.  The  inm  beds 
that  were  used  in  the  hospital  are  twisted  by  the  great  heat,  but 
d..  not  bear  any  other  signs  of  fire.  The  bed  clothes  and  other  textiles 
ha\e  coiuiiletely  disapiieared. 

Two  thousand  corpses  were  found  on  the  streets,  most  of  the 
In.dies  lying  fare  downward-  The  centre  of  the  town  and  the  fort 
are  buried  under  several  yards  oi   cinders. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  creek  several  houses  were  finmd 
intact,  but  their  inmates  were  dead,  their  hodies  looking  as  though 
thev  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 

M.  Decrais,  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  received  the  following 
despatch  from  I'ort-de-lMauce,  Martinic[ue,  signed  by  M.L'Huerre, 
Secretary-C.eneral  of  the  C.overnment  of  Martinicpie  : 

"The  perimeter  ravaged  includes  Carbet,  Precheur  and  Ma- 
couha.  I'.asse  Poinle  is  also  damaged.  Precheur  has  been 
anuihilatrd  and  it  is  believed  the  same  fate  has  befallen  Grande 
Ki\iere  and  ^blcouba. 
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"  Sc'n;it(ir  Kiiit^ht  l.imk'd  ;it  I'l  \t  luiir  and  Imiitd  four  hiuidrcd 
()n(lifs,  Hf  !)!()ti^lil'  llie  sni\i\i)is  to  l'"ort-(li-l'"raiiLo  \  csU-rday. 
'riu'  work  of  the  coiiiinaiuKr  ot"  tin-  Siuliel  is  alnnr  prai.se.  The 
thivc  children  of  Oovcnior  Mouttit  will  sail  ou  []\v  mail  sli-aiiier 
on  J u IK'  I,  for  iMancf.  'riicy  will  !)(.■  accompanied  hy  M.  Mullc*- 
Governor  MouiUl's  thief  in  the  Cal)inet." 


GHASTLY  TEASTS  FOR  SHARKS. 

^[.  Deerais  has  reeeived  the  follouini;-  despateh,  dated  I'ort- 
(le-Franee,   Martini<|iie,  Ma\'  i.>: 

'"  There  are  only  twelve  surxivors  at  the  military  hospital 
lure,  whereas  there  are  3(  ),()i  to  corpses  strewn  at  St.  Pierre  beneath 
the  ruins  or  afloat  on  the  waves,  where  the  sharks  are  devouring 
them. 

"Twenty  of  the  dying,  who  wire  half  calcined,  were  brought 
here.      Uf  this  numl  er  sixteen  ha\e  already  died. 

"  On  Sunday  the  island  was  hid  beneath  a  thick  veil  of  mist 
of  a  leaden  color.  The  sea  was  strewn  with  wreckage  of  ships, 
dwellings  and  trees  and  cor])ses.  .Above  the  latter  sea  fowl  hover 
around.  Occasionally  there  is  a  breeze,  alternately  burning 
and  icy. 

"The  ruins  of  St.  Pierre  continue  to  ])urn.  The  air  is  filled 
with  odor  of  burning  flesh.  No  house  is  intact.  Ivvcrywhere 
there  are  masses  of  wood,  hot  cinders  ;ind  xolcanic  stones.  The 
streets  have  disappeared.  The  corjjses  lie  nearly  all  face 
downward. 

"On  one  spot  the  bodies  of  twenty-two  men,  women  and 
children  lie  huddled  together  near  a  wall,  with  their  arms  and 
legs  protruding.  A  small  rivulet  flows  where  once  was  the  Place 
Bertin.  This  is  all  tliat  remains  of  the  Goyave  River.  Large 
trees  twisted  by  fire  lie  with  their  roots  ui)ward  beneath  a  nia.ss  of 
rubbish,  from  which  emerges  the  arm  of  a  white  woman. 
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••ItMpiuais  lli.it  tlir  Nolcanu  ti.mnt  r..iil;iiii' '1  pMiMMi.-u-. 
^asi's.  All  tlu  vutiniN  w  Im  have  Iniii  t..nn.l  ai-pauntlv  r-S'  ivd 
tlu'ii   nidullr.  ill  nrcK-r  In  asnid  death  !•>    Mill. .cat  u.ii. 

'•  AH  tli..sr  win.  ueiv  saved   e<.me    tn.ni    iui:.;lil...iin,-   -.illa-es. 

\'..t  a  siii^l^-  -^oiil  ^^-'^  '^■'^^■'1  '■■'""  ^^-  '''^■'■'■''  il^*-''"-"' 

ST.   VINCENT   STKICKEN. 

The  f.-llowiii-  dislie-iii-  de.spalehe.s  ji-.trnd  int..  the  riuled 
States  (111  \\'edliesda\-,  the    l-ltli  :  — 

CaSTKIKS,  St.   1-iuia.  May    i  ,Uh.- "  Ad\  iee>  lia\i'  just  reached 

here  fnmi  St,  \'ii. '•  ].laeiii.u  tli^'   l"''^   "'"  'i''^'    "'    ^l'-''    '■"''""'    ''>' 

ihf  enij-.tioii  of  La  SnitViere  at  ioiki." 

St.  Th()M\s.  1).  \V.  I.,  M.iv  i.Uh.— "The  latest  advices  tha' 
have  reached  here  fnun  the  i-^laiul  ..t"  St.  \iiieeiit  ..iily  add  t..  the 
h.-rrors  of  the  situati.m  there.  It  xvas  tlu-u-ht  uheii  the  news  of 
the  disaster  first  became  known  that,  thoti.uh  tlu-  material  loss 
would  be  heavy,  the  death  list  would  not  be  very  1  ir.^e  ;  but  it  is 
now  known  that  up  t..  the  inescit  time  the  fatalities  ninnbcr  7.^), 
and  K^rave  fears  are  entertained  tl  it  the  list  is  lu.t  yet  cimiplete. 
"La  .Sonfriere  continues  to  emit  tire  and  cinders,  and  u  is 
thought  that  the  erui)tion  will  not  eease  until  M..nl  Pelee,  m 
Martiniciiie,  becomes  quiescent." 

London,  ^hly  i  3lh.— "  Th.e;  >  'i-  ccmsiderabU  anxiety  here 
as  to  tlie  condition  of  affairs  ..11  llie  Hrilish  island  of  St.  N'incent. 
The  kitest  news  wliieh  was  received  about  thirty-six  hours  a.^o, 
was  to  the  effeet  that  La  Sonfriere  was  still  in  eruption.  Since 
then  no  definite  news  has  l)een  reeeived  in  official  (luarlers.  The 
latest  infiir'mation  was  that  the  northern  part  of  the  island  was 
cut  off  from  the  .southern  end  by  enormous  sUeams  of  lav.i  and 
that  lioats"  crews  were  unable  to  land." 
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Valkvrien  has  rescued  five  hundred   refugees    from    points   alou- 
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thr   iii:i-t    iti    iIk'    iiuriii    ami    unit  Ih-.isIc'HI    ]i;irts   of  the   island  of 
Mai  I  iiiKjiir. 

'■'i'iir  li(  lull  LMinlmat  Siulut,  w  liosf  officers  and  crew  nave 
l)tcii  wciil.iiiv,  Ik KiicalK-  siiur  llic  disaster  overtook  St.  Pierre, 
hasMMUid  ji'ix)  ])iTsoii<.  l'<\ervliod\  ahoaidtlie  little  warship 
is  iiiMi  1  \  f  \liau' i(  (1,  liiit  llif  vessel  liaidiv  arrives  at  I*ort-de 
I'laiu.'  Willi  sill  \i\  (lis  heliiie  all  hands  are  ea^er  to  a^ain  set  out 
oil  t  lu-ir  work  nf  iiierc\'. 

"The  l'"niieii  calile  steamer  Pon\er  Qnertier  has  also  assisted 
in  tin-  \Miik  ut  risi  lie  and  has  taken  all  the  snrviv  irs  that  she 
]iiekeil  iipt)  I'll!  t  (le-!*'i  aiue.  w  lieie  the  otliei  \essels  have  also 
landed  all  tliosr  tlle^•  re  tiled. 

"All  the  li.iiise  aeeomniodation  at  I'ort-de-lM  ance  was  taken  up 
da\s  aL;()  Lai^i-  iinmliers  of  the  siir\ivors  are  occupying  tents 
liirnislicd  I)y  the  ( 'loxeinment.bnt  the  crowds  of  refugees  are  so 
lari^^e  that  many  are  CMiiipelled  to  shift  fir  themselves  as  best 
tin  \-  can." 

STENCH  FROM  ROTTING  CORPSES. 

Tlie  Stench  tnnii  the  bodies  in  the  ruins  of  the  town  is- 
intolerable  The  scene  of  desolation  in  c^t.  Pierre  aud  for  milei' 
around  is  be\i)nd  the  power  <if  words  to  describe. 

The  leporl  that  the  I-reiich  liank  at  St.  Pierre  transferred  its 
*"iiml'  and  books  to  the  Snchet  before  the  catastrophe,  was  based 
npon  the  fact  that  the  vaults  of  the  bank  were  found  to  be  intact 
and  the  securities  and  cash  were  removed  by  the  Snchet  to  Fort- 
ile-lMancc.  t 

Pe(!])le  who  went  to  see  Ml.  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House 
found  liMii  too  busy  to  attend  to  anything  except  the 
c(  usunimatioii  of  the  relief  measures,  which  he  initiated  .so<mi 
.li'ui  liie  (.alasi  lopiie,  ami  i.  liie  Hon.  Heni\-  Vv  aiiersou  had  been 
ilu'e  uiih  others  who  p.nifess  to   believe  with  him  that  Mr.  Roost- 
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vflt  pursues  "l)r(Mu-(>  Inistini^'-"  uu'tl-.ods  iu  o.'irrviu,u:-  (.u  liis 
iidiuiuistratiiin,  tlR-\'  uiiijlil  li;i\c  fnuud  m>uu'  c-dufii  luatiou  ul  tlicir 
coutcutiou. 

The  Pi\'si(k'ul  did  uot  "bust"  nuy  wild  horses,  hut  he  tore 
into  little  bits  a  laru^e  aniouut  ot'  utfieial  vvd  tape,  aud  broke  dowu 
a  few  ti'^urative  fences  tliat  under  other  aduiiuistratious  uiiglii 
ha\e  retarded  the  pro:^ress  of  liis  intention  to  ^'t  relief  to  the 
scene  of  tile  West  Indian  catastroidn'  witli  the  least  jiossible 
delay.  In  doin^  thesi-  thini^s  his  trainiuj;  as  Assistant  vSecretary 
of  the  Na\\'  serxfd  him  in  ydcid    stead. 

APPEALS  FROM  RED  TAPE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

The  most  '.nportant  ihiuL;  the  President  did  was  to  issue  an 
a])peal  to  the  peojde  of  the  United  v'^lates  to  send  i)ri\ate  contribu- 
tions to  connn'tiees  named  b\-  liim  fir  tl"  assistance  ot  the 
surviving  inhaldtauts  of  Martini(|Ut'  and  St  X'incent,  and  in 
addition  to  the  ph  asnre  of  signing  the  act  a})propriating  $2CK3,(X)0 
foi  relief  measures,  the  cNpeuditure  of  uearl\-  every  cent  of  which 
had  been  pro\ideil  for  bef  ire  the  act  had  even  passed  tlie  House, 
'n)e  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  ll.at  the  Sen..te  had  adopted 
an  addition  d  nieasuie  to  increase  the  relief  fund  to  the  lialf 
million  dollars  asked  for  b\-  the  President  in  his  special  message. 

The  ai)i)eal  was  issued  at  the  end  of  a  Cabinet  meeting  lasting 
three  hours.      It  is  as    follows  : 

"The  Pre-ident  a]^pointed  a  committee  of  eminent  .Americans 
t<i  receive  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  sufteiers  from  tlie  recent 
catastro]ihes  in  .Martiiiicpie  and  St.  X'incent.  The  men  ai)])ointed 
from  each  citv  were  a^ked  to  collect  and  receixe  the  funds  from 
iheir  localities  and  ueij^hborhoods  as  e\]H'ditionsh-  as  possible  and 
lorward  lIuiii  to  Cornelius  N.  i>liss,  Treasurer  of  the  NeA'  York 
committee,  which  committee  acted  as  the  ceiitr.il  distributing  i)oint 
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Tlic  President  directed  ;i!l  the  postmasters  throng-hout  the 
country,  and  requested  the  presidents  of  all  the  national  banks,  to 
act  as  agents  for  the  collection  of  contributions,  to  forward  the 
same  at  once  lo  Mr.  Bliss  at  New  York.  The  postmasters  were 
also  directed  to  rcj)ort  to  the  Postmaster-General,  within  ten  days, 
any  funds  collected  on  this   account. 

QUICK   CHARITY   NEEDED. 

The  President  appealed  to  the  public  "  to  contribute  gen- 
erously for  the  relief  of  those  upon  whom  this  appalling  calamity 
had  fallen,  and  asked  that  the  contributions  be  sent  in  as  speedily 
as  possible."  The  men  designated  on  the  several  committees  are 
recjuested  to  act  at  once.      I^illowing  were  the  committees  : 

New  York — The  Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  treasurer;  Morris 
K.  Jessup,  John  ClafH:\  Jacob        vSchiff,  William  R.  Corwine. 

Boston— .\ugustus  Hemenway,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Henry 
Lee  H'    ^inson. 

Philadelphia— Charles  Emory  Smith.  Provost  Charles  C. 
Harri.son,  Joseph  G.  Darlington,  Clement  A.  Griscom,  John  H. 
Couvers. 

Baltimore — James  A.  Gary. 

Washington— Charles  C.  Glover. 

P-nsburg— A.  J.  Logan,  H.  C.  P'rick. 

Buffalo— John  G.  Milburn,  Carlt(m  Sprague. 

Cleveland— Myron  T.  Herrick,  vSamuel  Mather. 

Cincinnati— Jacob  G.  Schm"^\ipp,  Briggs  S.  Cunningham. 

Chicago— J.  J.  Mitchell,  iarvin  Hughitt,  Marshall  Field, 
C.raeme  Stewart. 

Milwaukee— F.  G.  Bigelow,  Charles  F.  Pfi.ster,  Fred  Pabst. 

Minneapoli.s— Thomas  Lowry  and  J.  J.  Shevlin. 

St.  P,  al— Kenneth  Clark  and  Theodore  Schurmeir. 

Detroit— Don  ^L  Dickinson. 
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St.  Louis— Charles    Parsons,  Adolphus    Bush  aud   Robert  S. 

Bookiiij^s. 

Louisville— Thomas  Bullitt. 

Atlauta— R.obe;-t  ].  Lowry. 

Kansas  Cit\ — \V.  P.  Clark  and  Charles  Campbell. 

Omaha— John  C.  Wharton  and  \'ictor  B.  Caldwell. 

Denver— D.  H.  Moffatt. 

San  Francisco— Mayor  Sclunitz,  George  A.  Newhall,  A.  Shar- 
doro,  R  >bert  J.  Tobin,  Henry  T.  vScott,  A.  A.  Watkins. 

New  Orleans— The  Hon.  Paul  Cipdevielle,  Mr.  I.  L-  Lyons, 
Mr.  S.  T.  Walmsley. 

THE  CABINET  AT  WORK. 

A  good  part  <«f  this  extra-long  Cabinet  session  was  taken  up 
in  considering  relief  measures.  It  was  realized  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  his  advisers,  after  a  brief  review  of  the  situation,  the  $200,000 
appropriated  by  Congress  was  entirely  t(X)  small  to  carry  out  the 
comprehensive  plans  of  the  Government.  The  cost  of  provisions, 
medicine  aud  other  s.ipplies  already  ordered  sent  to  St.  Pierre  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  full  appropriation,  and  as  the  latest  news  from 
St.  Vincent  indicated  that  much  distress  prevails  there,  an  addi- 
tional expenditure  for  relief  will  be  required. 

President  Roosevelt  aud  his  Cabinet  were  determined  not  to 
undertake  any  half-way  measures,  and  they  were  anxious  to  give  to 
the  stricken  people  uf  the  British  island  the  same  degree  of  succor 
that  had  been  deemed  necessary  for  its  French  neighbor.  On 
account  (if  the  advantageous  geographical  situation  of  this  country 
to  Martinicjue  and  St.  Vincent  the  United  States  Government  was 
in  better  position  than  P^igland  or  France  to  send  assistance  to 
tile  West  Indian  eiilouies  of  those  nations,  and  the  President  was 
going  ahead  on  tlu'  idea  that  diph)matic  formalities,  such  as  offering 
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PROMINENT    MEMBERS    OF    THE    MARTINIQUE    BBLIBF    COMXITTE£ 

J.  H.  CONVERSE,  PHiLA.       J.  G.  DARLINGTON,  phil*.      C.  A.  GRISCOM,  phila. 
C.    N.    BLISS,  NEW  YORK       J.    Q.    MILBURN.  buffalo        C.    E.    SMITH,  phila 
H.    C.     l-RiCt*,  PITT8BUHQ      0.   M.   CICKINSON,  DETROIT      J.  A.    GARY,  BALTIMORS 

M.    J.     HERRICK.  CLEVELAND 
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CIIAl'TlvR   r. 

Ai'Ai.i.iNi;  CAi..\Mri'\-  i\  rill'.  Islands  <>i-  M aktinkji-h  and  St. 
X'iNCi'.NT.— 'I'k  \r.\c  1)i;ai'ii  or  M  \\  n'  'I'lhus  w  ds  <  ii'  I'l-;- 'rLi:. 
l)i:s(.kii'ri().\  ()!•■  ■nil;  Islands.-   I'*Ki(;iiiii  l  Sci..ni.s  'u.-    I.t,. 

V  \S'V\'l'H  >s. 


'X'lvN'S  ol  llunisaiuls  (if  nun,  UDnifii  and  (.liildrcr  swept  to  siul- 
*  (Itii  (k-ulli.  I')cautifiil  c-itiLS  hurit-d  in  a  tVw  ininntr-,  iukU  r  an 
appallini(  downiionr  ot"  hot  (.■iiuk-rs,  aNius  and  stRMins  ot'  la\a. 
Scenes  ot  .snfffiini;  and  devastation  that  l)e;..;;.4ar  description.  (  )nr 
whole  country  and  the  rest  of  the  civili/ed  woild  horrified  hv  tht- 
appalling  news  of  the  ,i,nealesl  calamity  in  many  centnries.  Siuh 
is  the  tragic  stcn-y  of  .Martinicjne  and  other  portions  of  the  fair 
West  Indies. 

There  have  been  many  disasters  bv  ilocxl  and  the  in  recent 
times,  bnt  none  to  etjnal  this.  The  Johnstown  calamity  was  on  a 
tar  less  scale.  The  dreadfnl  (kiKestoii  flood  did  not  lesnlt  in  ;.n 
eighth  part  of  the  loss  of  life  that  has  visited  St.  Pierre  and 
other  cities  whose  doom  has  been  sealed  by  this  dire  calamity.  In 
a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  it  were,  a  mnltitnde  of 
hnnian  beings  were  jjlnnged  into  the  jaws  of  death.  Fine  resi- 
dences shared  the  fate  of  the  hnmbler  dwellings  of  the  jjoor.  IJnild- 
ings  devoted  to  business,  churches,  markets,  ships  in  the  harbor, 
all  were  consumed  by  the  ruthless  rain  of  fire. 

The  news  of  the  overwhelming  disaster  came  as  a  shock  to 
people  everywhere.  Bulletin  boards  in  all  our  cities  were  sur- 
rounded by  eager  crowds  to  obtain  the  latest  reports.  Many  who 
had  friend-  in  the  stricken  island  were  kept  in  suspense  resjx'ct- 
ing  their  tate.  With  bated  breath  was  the  terrible  calamity 
talked  about,  and  in  every  part  of  our  country  committees  of 
relief  were  immediately  foraied.  The  magnitude  of  the  disaster 
gr-w  from  day  to  day.     Every  fresh   report  added  to  the  intelli- 
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s;ui(l^  of  the  iiilKil)U.iiUs  in  llif  Wc-sl  Iiulus  had  Ihimi  sut])!  <.ut 
l)t   cvislfiKt'. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  an  inlelliKent  uiulerstand- 
iug  of  the  cahnnitv  dejtieled  in  this  \<ilnnie,  il  is  needt"nl  to  fur- 
nish here  an  account  of  the  Ishinds  of  Martinique  ami  Si.  \'in- 
rent  They  :ire  of  }^reat  interest,  i)oth  as  re>;ards  their  physical 
fvatures,  their  produces  and  iheir  inhahitants. 

Martini(ine,  one  of  tlie  W'e-'l.  India  islands,  beloiiKMnK'  I"  ^^"^ 
chain  of  tlie  Lesser  AntilK-.,  and  constituting;  a  I"remh  colon}-, 
lies  ^,3  miles  south  of  Do.ninica  and  22  north  of  Saint  Lucia, 
riie  greatest  length  is  45  miles,  the  mean  width  ig;  and  the  sur- 
face comprises  nearly  400  scjuare  miles.  ,\  cluster  ot  volcanic 
mountains  near  the  n<  rtli  end,  a  similar  group  in  the  south 
and  a  line  of  lower  heii.hts  between  them,  form  the  backbone  J 
the  island,  which  culminates  in  the  northwest  in  Mont  Pelee 
(4430  feet),  and  has  altogether  a  much  more  irregular  and  strongly 
marked  relief  than  it  presents  to  the  eye — the  deep  ravines  and 
precipitous  escarpments  with  whi'-h  it  abounds  being  reduced  iu 
appearance  to  gentle  undulations  by  the  drapery  of  the  forests. 

DEEP  AND  DESTRUCTIVE  TORRENTS. 

Of  the  numerous  streams  which  traverse  the  few  miles  of 
countrv  between  the  watershed  and  the  sea,  about  seventy  or 
eighty  are  oi  considerable  size,  and  in  the  rainy  season  become 
deep  and  often  destructi\  e  torrents.  The  east  coast  of  the 
island,  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  Atlantic,  is  a  succession 
of  inlets,  headlands,  islands  and  rocks  ;  the  south  coast  is  much 
more  regular,  but  bold  and  steep  ;  and  the  west  alone  presents,  iu 
the  bay  of  Fort  de  Fr;'.nce,  a  stretch  of  mangrove  swamp. 

Of  the  total  area,  about  83,990  acres  are  under  cultivation, 
83,843  occupied  by  forests  and  savanna  and  08,83 7  by  fallow.  On 
an  average,  47,440  acres  are  devoted  to  the  sugar  crop,  i?go  to 
coffee,  640  to  cotton  and  1660  to  cocoa.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  81'  in  the  coast  region,  the  monthly  mean  for  June 
being  83,  and  that  of  January  77°.  Of  the  annual  rainfall  of 
87   inches,  August  has   the  heaviest   share  (ii.j,   inches),  thotigh 
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llu-    !.iin\    si;i.s<)ii    rxte  ui,>    lioiii    J  mu-    U>   (  )i.i<.1ri  ;     Maiili,   llic 
Inwi'st,  has  3,". 

Maitiiiiciuc  i-iijo,  s  ;i  itiiuirkalik-  iiiiimiiiitv  fnnu  liunicaiics  ; 
halt  a  (.(.•nliir\- may  j)ass  without  .-erioiis  disaster  fioin  such  a  visita- 
tion. Thf  great  mass  of  tlie  p(  _  i  latioii  consists  of  Creole  iiei^roes 
ami  half-castes  of  various  j^rades,  ranyiui;-  from  the  '' Saccatra," 
alio  has  liardh-  retained  auv  trace  of  Caucasian  blood,  to  the 
.'.o-ialK(l  "San^niele,"  with  his  mere  sus))ici()n  of  nei^ro  cum- 
in i.\  line. 

I'ort  (le  h' ranee,  the  capital,  stands  on  a  bay  on  the  west 
coast.  Since  the  earthcjuake  of  1S3Q  nearly  all  the  houses  are  of 
Mood,  and  ha\e  only  one  story  ;  the  streets  are  laid  out  with  i;reat 
re.L^ularity.  .\n  abundant  suppl\-  of  water  was  introduced  in 
1.S56.  St.  Pierre,  the  commercial  centre  of  the  island,  lies  farther 
uortli  on  the  same  coast.  It  consists  of  a  U)wer  and  upper  town, 
the  one  close  and  unhealtliy,  and  the  other  for  the  must  part  weJl 
paved  and  pleasant. 

INHABITANTS  OF   MARTINIQUE. 

Martinique,  also  called  Madina  or  Matiuinu,  was  discovered 
l)y  Culumbus,  i5lh  June,  1502.  It  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by 
Caribs,  whu  had  expelled  or  incurporated  an  older  stock.  In  1635 
a  Xorman  captain,  D'Enambuc.  from  St.  Christupher's,  tuok  pus- 
.^essiou  o(  the  island,  and  in  1637  his  nephew,  Duparquet,  became 
captain-general  uf  the  coluny.  In  1654  welcome  was  given  to 
three  Jews  expelled  from  Brazil,  and  by  1658'  there  were  at  least 
five  thousand  pieople,  exclusive  uf  the  Caribs,  whu  were  soon  after 
exterminated. 

Purchased  by  the  French  Government  from  Dnparquet'.s 
children,  Martinique  was  assigned  to  the  West  India  Company, 
but  in  1674  it  became  part  of  the  nn'al  domain.  The  French 
iandliolders  at  first  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
and  tobacco,  but  in  1650  sugar  plantations  were  commenced,  and 
in  1726  the  coffee  plant  was  introduced  bv  Desclieux,  who,  when 
water  ran  short  during  his  vov'age  to  the  island,  shared  his  scanty 
allowance  with  his  seedlings. 
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vSlavf  hibor  luiviii.^  been  iiUnKliKcd,  theu-  were  72. "oo  blacks 
in  the  island  by  '7.Vi-  Marliiiiiiiu-  has  several  times  been  oeeii- 
pied  by  the  liui^lisii.  Captured  by  Rodney,  in  1762,  it  was  next 
year  restored  to  tile  Freneii,  but  after  the  eonr  .est  by  Sir  John 
jervis  and  Sir  Charles  (^-ey.  in  171)4.  it  was  retained  for  eii(ht 
years,  and,  seized  a,y;ain  in  iSot),  it  was  not    surrendered   till  1S14. 

The  interesting.,^  narrative  of  a  traveler  in  the  West  Indies 
contains  the  followin^^  : 

"  We  are  ashore  in  St.  Pierre,  the  quaintest,  queerest  and  the 
prettiest  withal,  aniunjr  West  Indian  cities  :  all  stone-built  and 
st'tne-tlai^^ed.  with  very  narrow  streets,  wooden  or  zinc  awnings, 
and  peaked  roofs  of  red  tile,  pierced  by  gable  dormers.  Most  of 
the  buildings  are  painted  in  a  clear  yellow  tone,  which  contrasts 
delightfully  with  the  burning  blue  ribbon  of  tropical  sky  above  ; 
and  no  street  is  absolutely  level  ,  nearly  all  of  them  climb  hills, 
descend  into  hollows,  curve,  twist,  describe  sudden  angles.  There 
is  everywhere  a  loud  murmur  of  running  water  -pouring  ^through 
the  deep  gutters  contrived  between  the  paved  thoroughfare  and 
the  absurd  little    sidewalks,  varying   in   width    from   one  to  three 

feet. 

QUAINT  STYLES  OF  ARCHITECTURti:. 

The  architecture  is  quite  eld  :  it  is  seventeenth  century,  prob- 
ably ;  and  it  reminds  one  a  great  deal  of  that  characterizing  the 
antiquated  French  quarter  of  New  Orleans.  All  the  tints,  the 
forms,  the  vistas,  would  seem  tt)  have  been  especially  selected  or 
designed  for  aquarelle  studies- -just  to  please  the  whim  of  some 
extravagant  artist.  The  windows  are  frameless  openings  without 
L'-lass  :  some  have  iron  bars  ;  all  have  heavy  wooden  shutters  with 
movable  slats,  through  which  light  and  air  can  enter  as  through 
W-netian  blinds.  These  are  usaally  painted  green  or  bright 
l)lnisli-gray. 

So  steep  are  the  streets  descending  to  the  harbor — by  flights 
of  old  nu)ssy  stoue  steps — that  looking  down  them  to  the  a/ure 
waier  you  have  the  sensation  of  gazing  from  a  cliff.  From  certain 
openings  in  the  main  street— the  Rue  \'ictor  Hugo — you  can  get 
something  like  a   bird's-eye  view  of  the  harbor  with  its  shipping. 
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Tlie  rf)ofs  of  the  street  below  arc  under  your  feet,  and  other  streets 
are  rising  behind  you  to  meet  the  mountain  roads.  They  climb 
at  a  very  steep  angle,  occasionally  breaking  into  stairs  of  lava  rock, 
all  grass-tufted  and  moss-lined. 

The  town  has  an  aspect  of  great   solidity  ;  it  is  a  creation  of 
crag— looks  almost   as   if  it  had   been  hewn   out  of  one  mountain 
fragment,    instead   of   having  been   constructed   stone   by   stone. 
•  Although  commonly   consisting  of  two  stories  and   an    attic  only 
the  dwellings  have  walls   three  feet   in  thickness  ;  on   one  street 
facing   the   sea,   they  arc   even  heavier,    and  slope   outward   like 
ramparts,  so  that  the  ])erpendicular  recesses  of  windows  and  doors 
have  the  appearance  of  being  opened  between  buttresses.      It  may 
have  been  partly  as  a  precaution  against  earthquakes,  and  partly 
f()r  the  sake  of  coolness,  that  the  early  co  )nial  architects  built  thus  ; 
giving  the  city  a   physiognomy  so  well  worthy  of  its  name— Ihc 
name  of  the  Saint  of  the  Rock. 

STREETS  WASHED  BY   MOUNTAIN   WATER. 

.\nd  everywhere  rushes  mountain  water— cool  and  crystal 
clear,  washing  the  streets  ;  from  time  to  time  you  come  to  some 
public  fountain  flinging  a  silvery  column  to  the  sun,  or  showering 
bright  spray  over  a  group  of  black  bronze  tritons  or  bronze  swans. 
The  tritons  on  the  Place  Bertin  you  will  not  readily  forget;  their 
curving  torsos  might  have  been  modelled  from  the  forms  of  those 
ebon  men  who  toil  their  tirelessly  all  day  in  the  great  heat,  roll- 
ing hogsheads  of  sugar  or  cr.sks  of  rum. 

And  often  you  will  note,  in  the  course  of  a  walk,  little  drink- 
ing-fountains  contrived  at  the  angle  of  a  building,  or  in  the  thick 
walls  bordering  the  bulwarks  or  enclosing  public  squares;  glittering 
threads  of  water  spurting  through  lion-lips  of  stone.  Some  mountain 
torrent,  skilfully  directed  and  divided,  is  thus  perpetually  refresh- 
ing the  cit\ — supplying  its  fountains  and  cooling  its  courts.  This 
IS  called  the  Gouyave  water:  it  is  not  the  same  stream  which 
sweeps  and  purifies  the  streets. 

Picturesqueness  and  color;  these  :ire  the  particular  and  the 
unrivalled  charms  of  St.  Pierre.     As  you  pursue  the  Grande  Rue, 
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or  Rue  \'ict(>r  IIii,c;<>— which  trawrscs  the  town  throu^ijh  all  its 
length,  muhilatinjT  over  hill  sloj^es  and  into  hollows  and  over  a 
bridge— you  become  more  and  more  enchanted  by  the  ccmtrast  <^f 
the  yellow-ijlowin.c:  walls  to  rij^ht  and  left  with  the  jagj^ed  strip  of 
\  gcntian-blnc  skv  overhead.  Charming  also  it  is  to  watch  the  cross 
streets  climbing  up  to  the  fiery  green  of  the  mountains  l^ehind  tlu' 
town.  ( )n  the  lower  side  of  the  main  thoroughfare  other  streets 
open  in  wonderful  bursts  of  blue — warm  blue  of  hori/on  and  sea. 
The  steps  by  which  these  ways  descend  towards  the  bay  arc 
black  with  age,  and  slightly  mossed  close  to  the  wall  on  either 
side  ;  they  have  an  alarming  steepness — one  might  easily  stnni- 
blc  from  the  u])per  into  the  lower  street.  Looking  towards  th( 
water  from  these  openings  from  the  Grande  Rue,  you  will  notice 
that  the  sea  line  cuts  across  the  blue  space  just  at  the  level  of  the 
u])per  story  of  the  house  on  the  lower  street  corner.  vSometimes, 
a  hundred  feet  below,  vou  see  a  ship  resting  in  the  azure  aperture 
— seemingly  suspended    there  in  sky-color,  floating  in  blue  light. 

A   REMARKABLE   PEOPLE. 

And  everywhere  and  always,  through  sunshine  or  shadow, 
comes  to  vou  the  scent  of  the  city — the  characteristic  odor  of  St. 
Pierre;  a  compound  odor  suggesting  the  intermingling  of  sngar 
and  garlic  in  those  strange  tropical   dishes  which  Creoles  love." 

A  population  fantastic,  astonishing — a  population  of  tlie 
Arabian  Nights.  It  is  many-colored  ;  but  the  general  dtmiinant 
tint  is  yellow,  like  that  of  the  town  itself — a  general  effect  of  rich 
brownish  yellow.  You  are  among  a  people  of  half-breeds — the 
finest  mixed  race  of  the  West  Indies. 

.Straight  as  palms,  and  supple  and  tall,  these  colored  women 
and  men  impress  one  powerfully  by  their  dignified  carriage  and 
casv  elegance  of  movement.  They  walk  without  swingitig  of 
the  shoulders  ;  the  perfectly  set  torso  seems  to  remain  rigid  ;  yet 
the  stej)  is  a  long,  full  stride,  and  the  whole  weight  is  springily 
poised  ou  the  verv  tij)  of  the  bare  foot.  .\11.  or  nearly  all,  are 
without  shoes:  the  treading  of  many  naked  feet  on  the  heated 
pavement  makes  a  continuous  whispering  sound. 
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Pt-'ihaps  the  most  novel  impression  of  all  is  that  prodnccd  by 
the  ..inj^iihirity  and  brilliancy  of  certain  of  the  women's  costnmes. 
riicsewereu?vclopcd,at  least  a  hnndredyears  a^o,  by  some  cnrinns 
si;mptnar\  law  rcj^uJating  dress  of  slaves  and  colored  people 
of  tree  condition -a  law  which  allowed  considerable  libertv  as  to 
material  and  tint,  prescribing  chiefly  form. 

Bnt  some  of  these  fashions  sngj^est  the  Orient  ;  they  offer 
beautiful  andacities  of  color  contrast  ;  and  the  fiiH-dress  coiffure, 
above  all,  i:  so  strikingly  Eastern  that  one  might  be  tempted  to 
believe  i*  as  first  introduced  into  the  colony  by  some  Mohammedan 
slave.  It  is  merely  an  immense  Madras  handkerchief,  which  is 
folded  about  the  head  with  admirable  art,  like  a  turban— one 
bright  end  pushed  through  at  the  top  in  front,  being  left  sticking 
up  like  a  plume. 

PECULIARITIES  OF    DRESS. 

Then  this  turban,  always  full  of  bright  canarv-color,  is  fast- 
ened with  golder  brooches— one  in  front  and  one  "at  either  side. 
As  for  the  remainder  of  the  dress,  it  is  simple  enough  ;  an 
emboidered,  low-cut  chemise  with  sleeves  ;  a  skirt,  very  long 
behind,  but  caught  up  and  fastened  in  front  below  the  breasts  .so  as 
to  bring  the  hem  everywhere  to  a  level  with  the  e'.'l  of  the  long 
chemise  ;  and  finally  as  a  silken  kerchief  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 
These  skirts  and  kerchiefs,  however,  are  exquisite  in  pattern  and 
color  ;  bright  crimson,  bright  yellow,  bright  blue,  bright  green- 
lilac,  v'olet,  rose— sometimes  mingled  in  plaidings  or  checkeriugs 
or  stripings;  black  with  orange,  sky-blue  with  purple. 

And  nhatevei  be  the  colors  of  the  costume,  whi-h  vary  aston- 
ishingly, the  coiffure  must  be  yellow— brilliant,  flashing  yellow  ; 
the  turban  is  certain  to  have  yellow  stripes  or  yellow  squares.  To' 
this  display  add  ihe  effect  of  costly  and  curious  jewelrv  ;  immense 
car-rings,  each  -.endant  being  formed  of  five  gold  cylinders  joined 
together  (C7:"i">rs  .sometimes  two  inche.'^  long,  and  an  inch  at 
least  in  c.  ,'foruice)  ;  a  necklace  of  double,  trio.e,  quad- 
ruple, orquiiuuple  rows  of  large  lu^low  gold  beads  (sometimes 
smooth,  but  generally  graven). 
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\()\v,  this  .;l(>\v:n-  v.wcirv  i>  not  ;t  wwvl  imitation  of  pure 
nietai  ;  tlic  f,u-iiii;4s  arc  w  irtli  forty  dollars  a  pair  ;  the  necklace 
ofa  Mariini'iuc  ([nudroou  may  c  )St  fi\''  liundred  or  even  one  tliou- 
sand  francs.  It  nia\-  be  the  jL^^ift  of  her  lover  ;  but  such  articles  are 
usuallv  jmrchased  either  on  tinij  by  small  payments,  or  bead  by 
bead  sini^ly  until  the  rec|uisitc  number  is  made  up. 

lUit  f -w  are  thus  richly  attired  ;  the  greater  number  of  the 
wonen  carr\inu;-  burdens  on  their  heads — peddlint^  vegetables, 
,  cakes,  fruit,  read\-cooked  food,  from  door  to  door — are  very  simply 
I'r.'.'ssed  in  a  single  plain  robe  of  vivid  colors  reaching  from  neck 
Im  re<;t,  and  made  with  a  train,  but  generally  girded  well  up  so  as 
to  fit  close  to  th'-  figure  and  leave  the  lower  limbs  partly  bare 
and   perfectly  free. 

CAPABLE   OF   GREAT   ENDURANCE. 

These  women  can  walk  all  da\-  long  up  and  down  hill  in  the 
hot  sun,  without  shoes,  carr\-ing  loads  of  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fit"t\-  pounds  on  their  heads  ;  and  if  their  little 
stock  sonietiuKs  fiils  to  come  up  to  the  accustomed  weight  stones 
are  added  to  make  it  hea\  y  enough.  Doubtless  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing e\ervtliiug  in  this  wav  tVoin  childhood  has  much  to  do  with 
the  remarkable  \igor  and  eivetness  of  the  population. 

I  ha\e  seen  a  grand  jiiano  carried  on  the  heads  of  four  men. 
With  the  woMien  the  load  is  \erv  seldom  steadied  with  the  hand 
after  having  been  once  placed  in  position.  The  head  remains 
alino-t  motionless,  but  the  black,  ([uick,  piercing  eyes  flash  into 
e\erv  window  and  doorwav  to  watch  for  a  customer's  signal.  And 
ti;e  Creole  sli\et-cries,  uttered  in  a  sonorous,  far-reaching  high  key, 
inl(rrbRud  ..nd  produce  random  harnumies  very  pleasant  to  hear. 

l\\er\-  inch  of  this  magic  island  is  draped  in  forests,  except 
v.here  in;ui  has  made  tem])orarv  clearings — forest;  which  cannot 
111  descrii)td,  photographed,  or  painted.  The  following  description 
]-y  Dr.  I-'.  Ruiz  g;\es  onl\-  a  faint  idea  of  the  island's  wonders: 

(  )uly  tlu-  sea  can  aiVord  us  an\-  term  of  comparison  for  the 
atlf  inpt  to  deseri'De  a  grand  forest  ;  but  even  then  one  must 
imagine  ilie  ^ea  on   a  day  of  storm,  suddenl}-  immobilized   in  the 
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express!.,!!  of  its  niigiiticst  fury.  For  the  summits  of  these  vast 
woods  repeat  HI  the  iuequalities  of  huid  thev  cover;  and  these 
inequalities  a-  iiiouutains  from  fortv-two  to  foilv-eight  hundred 
feet  in  hei^lit.  ..ud  valleys  of  coi-respoiidiuj^  profunditv.  All  this 
IS  hidden,  blended  together,  smoothed  over  by  verdure,"  in  soft  and 
enormous  undulations,  in  immense  billowings  of  foliage  On'y 
Mi^tead  of  a  blue  line  at  the  horizon,  you  have  a  g,-een  line' 
instead  of  flashings  of  blue,  you  have  flashings  of  green,  and  in 
all  the  tints,  in  all  the  c.mibinations  of  which  green  is  capable- 
deep  green,  liglit  green,  yellow  green,  black  green. 

When  your  eyes  grow  weary-if  it  indeed  be  jx.ssible  for 
them  to  weary-of  contemplating  the  exterior  of  these  tremendous 
woods  try  to  penetrate  a  little  into  their  anterior.  What  an  inex- 
tricable chaos  it  is  !  The  sands  of  a  sea  are  not  more  dcsely 
pressed  together  thau  the  t,-ees  are  here-some  straight,  some 
curved,  s(,me  up.-ight.  some  toppling,  fallen,  or  leaning  against 
one  another,  or  heai,ed  high  upon  each  othei-. 

LUXURIOUS  VEGETATION. 

Climbing  lianas,  which  cross  from  one  tree  to  the  other  like 
ropes  passing  from  mast  to  mast,  help  to  fill  up  all  the  gpps  •  and 
parasites-noL  timid  parasites  like  ivy  or  like  n,  ss,  but  parasites 
which  are  trees  self-grafted  upcm  trees-dominate  the  priniitive 
trunks,  ovenvhelm  them,  usurp  the  place  of  their  foliage,  and  fall 
back  t.,  the  ground,  forming  fictitious  weeping-willows  You  S 
not  find  here,  as  in  the  great  foiests  of  the  North,  the  eternal 
monotony  of  birch  and  fir:  this  is  the  kingdom  of  infinite  ^ai-ietv 
species  the  mo.st  diverse  elbow  ea,  h  other,  interlace,  strangle  and 
devour  each  other;  all  ranks  and  orders  are  confounded,  as  in  a 
l;nman  mob.  The  oak  forces  the  palm  to  lengthen  itself  pro- 
■ng.ously  in  oroer  to  get  a  few  thin  beams  of  sunlight  ;  for  it  is  as 
difficult  here  fi,r  :he  poor  trees  to  obtain  one  glance  from  this 
king  of  the  world  as  the  subjects  of  a  numauhy  to  obtain  one 
look  fi-om  their  mo!,arch.  As  fi.r  the  soil,  it  is  needless  to  thiuk 
of  looking  at  It  ;  it  lies  as  far  below  us  probably,  as  the  bottom  of 
the  sea ;  ,t  disappeared,  ever   so   long  ago,  under  the  heaping  of 
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ilcbris,  under  :i  sort  o(  miinnvf  that  has  been  accuniuhitinK"  there 
since  tlie  creation  ;  von  sink  into  it  as  into  slinic  ;  you  walk  upon 
putreticd  trunks,  in  a  dust  that  has  no  name! 

Here,  indeed,  it  is  tliat  one  can  i,^et  .some  comprehension  of 
what  ve-etahle  anti([nity  si,nnities  :  a  Inrid  li^^ht.  };rccnish.  as  wan 
at  noon  as  the  lii^ht  of  tlie  moon  at  midnij:;ht,  confuses  forms  and 
lends  them  a  valine  and  fantastic  aspect  ;  a  dense  humidity  exhales 
from  all  parts  ;  an  odor  of  death  prevails  ;  and  acalm  which  is  not 
silence  (for  the  ear  fancies  it  can  hear  the  ^nxat  movement  of  com- 
position and  of  decomposition  perpetually  i^ouv^  cm)  tends  to 
inspire  \on  with  that  old  mysterious  horror  which  the  ancients 
felt  in  the  primitive  forests  of  Germany  and  of  (iaul  : 
"  Arboribus  suns  horror  incst." 

VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  WOOD. 

Amoui;:  the  trees  are  the  silk-cotton,  species  of  mahogany 
and  the  caleta,  or  ironwood,  a  very  strong  wood.  The  flora  is 
numerous,  and  closely  related  to  that  of  the  equatorial  zone  of 
South  America.  The  fauna  abounds  in  minor  reptiles  and  insects. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  tish  and  of  crab.  The  manicon  and  a 
certain  lizard  are  ealen.  The  only  animal  of  note  is  the  vicious 
serpent  known  as  the  fcr-de-lance,  which  lurks  in  the  woods,  the 
cane-fields,  and  the  gardens,  and  whose  fatal  bite  is  the  only  thing 
npon  the  island  to  be  dreaded.  This  snake  is  from  four  and  a 
h.ilf  to  seven  feet  long,  has  tour  fangs,  at  the  root  of  which  is 
accreted  the  virus,  and  rudin.icntary  fangs  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  inies.  The  mongoos  was  introduced  to  exterminate  the  fer-de- 
lance.  bnl  it  has  not  been  successful. 

The  climate  shows  three  seasons— cool  in  spring,  hot  and  dry 
in  summer,  and  hot  and  wet  in  autumn  and  part  of  winter.  There 
is  much  humidity.  The  tropical  heat  is  mitigated  by  the  sea- 
breezes  and  fresh  wiiuls  from  the  nu)untains. 

The  island  has  no  deep  harbors,  althougii  there  are  :nrec 
indentations  which  afford  good  shelter.  The  principal  of  these  is 
the  Way  of  l-\>rt -de-France,  llu-  cajjital  of  the  island,  and  the  head- 
(juarters   of   the   iMcuch  admiralty  in   the  West  Indies.     On  the 
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.(iiilli  side  arc  the  ("riaiulf  Aiisc  du  Diamante  and  the  Hay  dii 
Marin  ;  on  the  west  there  arc  several  other  small  coves.  The 
eastern  side  is  a  daiiKfrons  shore,  where  the  Atlantic  breakers 
roai  and  foam  in  a  j;rand  and  indescribable  snrt",  which  prohibits 
aj)proach  to  land. 

Martiniqnc  is  now  a  favored  colony-  of  France,  constitntinj,'  a 
department  of  the  republic,  with  a  jj^ovcrnor  and  excellent  admin- 
istration, sending:  a  senator  and  two  depntics  to  the  National 
Assemblv  at  Paris. 

The  food-stnfTs  of  the  United  States  arc  absolntely  necessary 
to  the  life  of  the  colony,  bnt  the  United  vStates  takes  almost 
nothing  from  Martiniqne  in  retnrn.  Sn-ar,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacc...  ' 
t  'ton,  and  rnni  are  the  principal  prodncts,  and  all  the  planta- 
tions prodncin^-  these  are  in  a  flourishing  .state  in  comparis(m  to 
those  of  the  adjacent  IJritish  islands.  There  are  upward  of  five 
hundred  ordinary  sui,Mr  works. 

MONEY  EMPLOYED  FOR  EDUCATION. 

One-fourth  the  revenue  of  the  i.sland  ($1,342,000)  is  devoted 
to  education.  There  is  a  law  school  at  Fort-de-France.  There 
aie  three  sccundiry  schools,  with  five  hundred  pupils;  a  normal 
school  ;  thirty-eight  primary  schools,  with  ten  thousand  pupils; 
and  thirteen  clerical  and  private  schools.  There  are  al.so  two  gov' 
ernmeut  hospitals,  military  and  civil,  and  the  charge  for  a  native 
in  the  last  is  twenty-five  cents  a  day.  At  the  two  pri.scms  the 
discipline  is  very  mild.  France  also  encourages  agriculture  by 
giving  a  bounty  of  ten  cer.ts  for  every  coffee  and  cocoa-tree. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane. 

There  is  also  a  colonial  bank,  the  object  of  which  is  to  assist 
th.e  planters  ;  experts  determine  the  value  of  the  crops,  and  the 
l.ank  advances  one-third  their  value.  If  the  obligation  is  not  met 
l.y  the  crops,  the  bank  carries  over  its  claim  on  the  valuation  oJ 
tiic  next  year's  crop. 

An  excellent  sy -tem  of  highways  has  reduced  the  difficulty 
of  travthng  across  the  rugged  island.  Tr.-.nsportation  is  also 
carried  on  by  small  coasting-vessels,  ultliough  on  the  eastern  si-!e 
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of  the  island  this  is  especially  difficult,  as  the  cargoes  have  to  he 
carried  tlir()Ui,^li  the  surf  on  the  backs  of  men,  or  pushed  hy  swim- 
ming ne,i,M-(>es  in  small  boats  throuijh  the  water. 

France  has  always  nurtured  this  cobmy  with  a  tender,  lovluj,' 
hand,  i^ivini,'-  it  the  best  of  administrations,  hclpinj::^  it  freely  when 
in  distress,  and  protectiniL^  its  industries  whenever  possible. 

The  buK'e  towns  are  St.  Pierre  and  Fort-dc-France,  on  the 
i.eeward  side,  and  (irande  .\nse.  on  the  windward  shore.  vSt.  Pierre 
on  the  west  side,  is  the  prinei])al  city.  It  is  built  (m  cliffs  ovcr- 
lookinij  the  b  iv  of  the  same  name,  which  is  nothinj;  more  than  a 
very  slit^hl  curve  in  tlie  shore-line,  vessels  h^ivinja^  to  anchor  in  the 
open  roadstead.  It  is  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  place,  with  ne.at 
public  buildin,i>:s  and  an  interestinij  creole  population.  The  town 
has  a  luind^onie  cathedral  and  other  public  buildings. 

SUBSTANTIAL  APPEARANCE       F  THE  TOWN, 

The  town  has  an  aspect  of  v^reat  solidity,  looking  as  if  it  had 
been  hewn  out  of  one  uioantain  fragment  i.istead  of  constructed 
stone  by  stoue.  .\ltliou,:^h  commonly  consisting  of  only  two 
stones  ;ind  an  attic,  the  dwellings  have  walls  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness. There  are  also  many  fountains  throughout  tlie  city, 
carrying  drinking  water,  which  ci>mes  from  another  source  than 
thai  of  the  water  in  the  gutters.  The  main  .street  is  known  as 
Rue  \'ictor  Hugo. 

.Si,  Pierre  has  many  images  and  some  fine  statues.  One  oi  the 
latter,  standing  on  a  height  and  easily  visible  from  the  sea,  is  a 
gigantic  "Christ,"  which  overlooks  the  bay;  a  great  white 
"X'iigin"  surmounts  the  Morne  d' Orange,  to  the  soutli  of  the  city 
while  "Our  Mother  of  the  Watch"  overlooks  the  anchorage. 
There  i>^  a  great  white  cathedral  with  a  superb  chime  of  bells. 
Dehind  tlie  city  is  a  beautiful  cemetery. 

The  market  of  St.  Pierre  is  UDst  picturesque.  It  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  sfjuare  surrounding  a  fountain,  and  filled  with  country- 
women dressed  in  gorgeous  ( )riental  colors,  selling  their  little 
pnducts — oriugos,'  luanas,  vanilla  beans,  coc<^a — while  the  fisher- 
men lift  their  boats  bodily  out  uf  the  water  and  convert  them  into 
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stalls,  wliLTc  can  \)v  seen  a  niosl  wonderful  tisli  display,  rivaling 
in  c(.l(.rs  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and  having  a  hundred  (jueer 
h'rench  names,  uhi<  ':  it  is  useless  to  repeat  here,  sueli  as  the  Bun 
Die  nianie  nioin  i  "The  good  (lod  handle  nie  "  ),  etc. 

A  fine  road  leads  from  St.  Pierre  to  the  village  of  Mon  Rouge, 
situated  two  thousand  feet  above  the  .sea.  In  the  village  i.s  a 
shrine  to  the  \'irgin,  which  is  visited  by  the  inhabitant.s.  Along 
this  load  are  many  shrines  and  little  chapels  with  crucifixes  and 
statues,  with  lamps  burning  before  them.  This  road  leads  by 
the  beautiful  botanical  garden,  and  pas.ses  many  tine  and  solid 
sloue  bridges. 

MILITARY  CENTRE   AND  ARSENAL. 

The  capital,  Fort-de-France,  formerlv  Fort  Roval.  is  situated 
*m  a  beautiful  but  shallow  bay  near  the  south  end  of  the  west  side 
of  the  island.  The  town,  though  secondary  in  commercial 
importance  to  St.  Pierre,  is  the  militarv  center  and  arsenal  of  the 
Prench  Antilles,  the  rendezvous  of  the  nav^■,  the  terminus  of  the 
Prench  tran.satlantic  .steamships  and  West  Indian  cable  .system 
It  was  half  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  18^9.  and  nearly  con- 
sumed by  a  fire  in  1890.  After  the  last  event  the  inhabitants 
ottered  a  bounty  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  olu 
buildings  to  help  rebuild,  and  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  thus  spent.  Among  the  several  interesting  statues  adorning 
Its  public  gardens  the  most  noted  is  that  of  the  Fmpress 
losephine,  erected  by  the  people  of  the  island  in  h.mor^  of  her 
nativity.     She  was  born  in  Martinique. 

Throughout  the  island  there  are  many  little  villages  such  a.s 
Le  Montine,  Petit  Bourg,  Le  Francois.  Grande  Anse  i.s'situated 
across  the  high  mountain  ranges,  and  is  readied  by  a  picturesque 
roadfiomSt.  Pierre,  which  rises  i.;to  the  higher"  pa.s.ses,  and  is 
shaded  by  tree-ferns,  accompanied  by  graceful  bamboo  and  arbor- 
escent gracs.  It  IS  in  a  region  of  black  stones,  out  of  which  the 
houses  are  built. 

Black  volcanic  boulders  dot  the  hillsides,  and  even  the  sands 
ot  the  beach  are  black,  and   full  of  valuable  magnetic  iron.     The 
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vilhiKX-  is  a  siiiall  i.l.ui-.  i.niuii'ally  nnlvd  tor  llu-  woiukrrnl 
fxpcrtness  ..f  its  nan  in  swiimulnK  l''^-  l-n^ikcTs.  ami  tor  llu 
beauty  of  its  k-nialf  "  p. .it discs"  youn-  Kills  wli..  cany  liunleiiL 
upon 'their  heads.  At  Diamond  Rock  there  is  the  tomb  ol  the 
commander  of  .me  of  the  KuKlish  ships,  and  the  remains  ot  the 
cistern  which  furnished  the  Euglish  with  water  while  the  rock  was 
fortified  bv  them  in  1S44. 

Not  less  interesting  than  the  natural  features  are  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  island,  distinguished  by  beauty,  thrift,  and  a  remark- 
able and  peculiar  individuality.  Most  of  them  were  either  blacks 
nr  members  of  that  remarkable  mixed  race  which  distinguishes 
the  island.  The  mixed  populations  show  every  variety  of  color 
and  tyi)e— mulattoes,  copre,  chabin.  and  mates  but  they  are  gener- 
ally iiealty  and  thriving.  Traces  of  Caribbean  blood  are  seen  iL- 
their  color,  physiuguoiuy,  and  physical  characteristics. 

ISLAND  OF  ST.  VINCENT. 

St.  Vincent  is  a  single  island  with  no  outlying  rocks  or  i.slets. 
It  is  seventeen  miles  hmg  and  ten  miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-.me  .square  miles,  and  a  population  of  nearly 
fiflv  thousand  people.  A  ridge  of  mountains  passes  along  the 
middle  through  its  whole  length,  the  highest  of  which,  the  hou- 
friere,  is  at  the  north  extremity.  Us  scenery  is  slightly  different 
from  that  of  other  Caribbees.  There  are  more  extensive  open  views 
—slopes  and  valleys-while  vast  areas  of  more  recent  cinder  and 
lava  indicate  that  later  volcanic  action  has  taken  i)lace. 

The  island  culminates  in  the  vast  crater  of  Morne  Canm, 
which  was  the  scene  of  a  tremendous  eruption  in  iSi_',  when  the 
eartluiuakes  which  for  two  years  had  terrified  the  West  luduin 
region  aiui  the  South  American  coast  culminated  in  an  explosion 
which  was  a  most  devastating  and  lar  reaching  cataclysm,  being 
rivaled  wiiiiin  recent  years  only  by  the  explosion  of  Krakatau,  111 
the  Straits  of  Sunda.  In  Caracas  ten  thousand  people  were  buried 
in  a  single  numieut.  and  ruin  was  wrought  along  the  entire  line  ol 
the  Andes  bv  earthquakes  accompanying  the  event. 

The   Suuhieie  of  St.    Viuceut    vomited    \ast  clouds    ot   dust. 
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vliicli  (hukciicd  tin-  siii!  foi  an  wiuirt-  (la\  and  spit-ad  t,\\v  ..nc  linn 
drcd  niik-sof  st-ii  and  land.  This  cinptidn  clianj^td  tin-  (.(.nt'ij.^ii ra- 
tion of  the  island  and  di-stioytd  its  casurn  ind.  Tin-  presenl 
crater,  formed  at  tluil  time,  is  a  halfntile  in  diameter  and  live 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  is  now  a  beautiful  lake  walled  in  hj-  raj^ged 
cliffs  to  a  height  of  ei^lit  liundred  feet.  Since  1S12  the  volcanic 
force.-,  have  been  quiescent,  until  the  late  eruption,  and  nature  bad 
made  the  island  nujre  beautiful  than  ever. 

Kingstown,  the  capital,  with  about  eiglit  thousand  inhabitants 
is  on  the  southwest  side,  the  town  stretching  alongalovely  bay,  wiili 
mountains  gradually  rising  behind  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
Its  red-roofed  houses  and  a  few  fine  stone  structures  show  pictur- 
esquely through  the  palm  groves.  Behind  these  are  the  govenio''s 
hou.se  and  botanical  buildings,  overlooking  llu'  town.  Three  streets, 
broad  and  lined  with  good  houses,  front  the  water.  On  tliese  aie 
stone  b.iildings  occupied  as  a  police  station  and  government 
stores.  There  are  many  other  intersecting  higliways,  some  of 
which  lead  back  to  the  foot-hills,  from  which  g(jod  road.s  ascend  the 
mountains. 

DECAY  OF  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

In  St.  \'incent  we  meet  the  same  story  of  the  decay  o{  tlie 
sugar  industry  ;  here  it  is  on  the  verge  of  extinction  No  im- 
provements have  been  introduced  in  the  manufacture,  and  the 
canes  liave  in  recent  years  suffered  severely  from  disease.  No 
industry  has  taken  its  place.  Arrowroot  is  next  in  importance  to  the 
sugar,  but  its  price  has  also  declined,  adding  to  the  depression.  It 
i.s  grown  in  fields  which  are  planted  like  Indian  corn  when  sown 
for  fodder. 

When  matured  it  is  dug  up  and  taken  to  a  mill,  where  the  roots 
are  broken  oil,  ground,  washed,  and  strained,  and  the  mass  allowed 
to  settle  fur  a  few  days.  The  product  is  then  placed  on  wire  fram.-s 
with  difTerent-sized  meshes  to  dry.  It  gradually  shifts  down 
through  these,  and  is  then  barreled"  for  shipment.  In  recent  years 
it  has  brought  about  five  dollars  a  barrel,  or  eight  cents  per  pound  ; 
formerly  it  brought  from  forty  to  sixty  cents. 

Wages  are  very  low  and  constantly  being  reduced,  and  the:- 
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is  a  lauu-iitnble  want  of  einployment  eveti  at  the  price  ot  less  than 
tucnly-five  cents  a  dav  for  aljle-l)odied  men.  who  are  constantly 
emiKnitino,  leaving  the  women  and  children  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Th(--  are  few  Caribs  rcinainint;  in  St.  \'incent,  the  remnant  of  a 
hivv,  umber  that  lived  liere  nntil  1796.  when  Great  Britain 
deportc     nve  thonsaiid  of  them  to  the  coast  of  Hondnras. 

Between  St.  \'incenl  and  Granada,  instead  of  open  water,  we 
find  several  hnndred  little  rocky  islands,  all  disposed  in  the  trend  of 
the  lar^^er  Caribbees.  bnt  offering  an  endless  variety  in  shape 
and    confignration.       Kingsley    has   snmmarized   their    essential 

features  as  follows  : 

On  leaving  St.  \'incent.  the  track  lies  past  the  Grenadines. 
For  sixty  miles,  long  low  islands  of  qnaint  forms  and  enphouious 
names— Becqnia.  Mustiqne,  Canonan,  Carriacon.  He  de  Rhone- 
rise  a  few  hnndred  feet  out  of  the  unfathomable  sea,  bare  of  wood, 
edged  with  cliffs  and  streaks  of  red  and  gray  rock,  resembling, 
says  Dr.  Daw,  the  Cyclades  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago;  their 
number  is  counted  at  three  hundred.  The  largest  of  them  all  is 
not  eight  thousand  acres  in   extent,  the  smallest  about  six  hun- 

STOCK  FOR  EXPORTATION. 

A  quiet,  prosperous  race  of  little  yeomen,  besides  a  few  plant- 
ers, dwell  there  ;  the  latter  feeding  and  exporting  much  stock,  the 
former  much  provisions,  and  both  troubling  themselves  less  than 
of  yore  with  sugar  and  cotton.  They  build  coasting  vessels,  and 
trade  with  theni  to  the  larger  islands  ;  and  they  might  be,  it  is 
said,  if  thev   chose,  much  richer   than   they   are— if  that  be  any 

good  to  them. 

The  steamer  does  not  stop  at  any  of  these  little  sea-hermitages, 
so  tluit  we  could  only  watch  their  .shores;  and  they  were  worth 
watching.  They  had  been,  i)lainly.  sea-gnawn  for  countless  ages, 
and  nuiv,  at  sonic  remote  time,  have  been  all  joMied  in  (me  long 
ragged  clnue  of  hills,  the  highest  about  one  thousand  feet.  They 
seem  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of  marls  and  limestones, 
A\iai  trap-dikes  and  other  igneous  matters  here  and  there. 

And  one  could  not  help  entertaining  the  faucy  that  they  wcvc 
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CHAPTKR  ir. 
Graphic  AccorxTS  of  thi-;  Ckkat  Disaster. — Tragedy  Com- 

I'LETEl)  IN  THE  BrIHI-  Sl'ACE  oi-  A  FlAV  M  I\  UTES.— DESPATCHES 

[■■ROM   V.sv\  .•;i)  States  ()i-eiciai.s. — \'()I.ca.\ic  Isi.an'ds  De- 
scribed.—  rRC.ENT    Al'l'l-.AI.S  I'OR   Mi-.I.I'. 

\T0  such  appallinij  disaster,  distiiij^Miised  b\-  the  suddeimess  of 
^  ^  the  blow,  the  number  of  tlie  \ictinis.  tlie  completeness  of  the 
djsolation,  has  ever  come  to  the  civili/ed  world  with  such  overwhelm- 
ing and  harrowing  force.  The  destruction  of  Pompii  is  equaled 
by  this  greatest  volcanic  eruption  y){  modern  times.  Nearly  fifty 
thousand  souls  sjut  instantly  to  eternity.  All  accounts  agree  that 
only  a  few  minutes  were  required  to  overwhelm  vSt.  Pierre  with 
fiery  cinders  and  ashes,  consuming  the  entire  ])opulation  notonlv 
of  this  city,  but  of  a  large  section  of  the  surrounding  couutrv. 
The  first  reports  of  the  disaster  were  almost  too  incredible  to  o^t 
believed. 

The  following  graphic  accounts  were  among  the  first 
received  : 

The  French  cruiser  Suchet  arrived  at  Point-a-Pitre,  Island  of 
Guadeloupe,  French  West  Indies,  from  Port-de-France,  on  the 
morning  of  May  9th,  bringin;;  several  refugees.  She  confirmed 
the  report  that  the  town  of  St.  Pierre.  Martinique,  was  entirely 
destr<jyed  at  S  o'clock  on  Thursday  nu>rning  of  May  Nth  by  a  vol- 
canic eruption. 

The  commander  of  the  Suchei  reported  that  at  i  o'clock  01. 
May  Slh,  the  entire  town  of  St.  Pierre  was  wrapped  in  flames. 
He  endeavored  to  save  about  thirty  ])ersons,  burned  from  the  ves- 
sels in  the  harbor.  His  officers  went  asiiore  in  small  boats  seek- 
ing for  survivors,  but  were  unable  to  peneirate  the  town.  They 
saw  heaps  of  b  )dies  upon  the  wharves,  and  it  i.s  believed  that  not 
a  single  person  in  St.  Pierre  at  the  mumeut  of  the  catastrophe 
escaped. 

The  G>overnor  of  the  colony  was  but   reccntlv  in  vSt.    Pierre 
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Tile  extent  of  the  L-atastrophe  cannot  l)e  imagined.  Tlie  captain 
of  the  Britsli  steamer  Roddani  was  verv  serionslv  injnred.  \11 
<'f  h,s  officers  and  engineers  are  dead.  Nearly  everv  nieniher  of 
the  crew  IS  dead.  The  snpercargo  and  ten  of  tlie  "crew  of  the 
Roddam  jnniped  overboard  at  St.  Pe'-ne  and  were  lost. 

The  British  Royal  Mail  steamer  Ksk,  which  arrived  at  St 
Lncia  on  the  morning  of  May  9th.  reported  having  passed  St' 
Pu  rre  the  night  b.fore.  The  steamer  was  covered  with  ashes 
though  she  was  five  miles  distant  from  the  town,  which  was  in' 
unpenetrable  darkness.  A  boat  was  sent  in  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  shore,  bnt  not  a  living  sonl  was  seen  ashore.  Onlv  fl-uues 
were  seen.  The  Qnebec  Steamship  Company's  steamer  Roraima 
v.as  seen  to  explode  and  disappear. 

HAD  TO   FLEE   FROM  ST.  VINCENT. 

The   British   schooner  Ocean   Traveler,   of    St    John     N    B 
arrived    at    the    Island   .jf  Dominica,    l^ritish   West    Indies    at    '^ 
o'clock   m    the  afternoon.     She   reported    having  been  obligJd  to 
floe  from  the   island  of  St.    X'incent,  British    West  Indies,  dnring 
the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  May  7th,  in  consequence  of  a  heavy 
tail  of  sand  from  a  volcano  which  was  ernpting  there      She  tried 
to  reach  the  island  of  St.  Lncia,  British  West  ^Indies,  bnt  adverse 
currents  prevented   her  from   .so  doing.       The  schooner  arrived 
opposite    St.    Pierre,    Martinique,    Thursday   morning,    Mav   8th 
\\  hile  several  miles  off,  the   volcano  of  Mont  Pelee  exploded   and 
fire  fnmi   It  swept   the  whole  town   of  St.  Pierre,   destroying  the 
own    and    the  shipping   there,   including  the  cable   repair  shiu 
^rappler,  of  the  \\  est  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company  of 
London,  which  was  engaged  in  repairing  the  cable  near  tlie  Gn'erin 
lactones.     The  Ocean   Traveler   while  on  her   wa^•  to    Domi  , 
encountered  a  quantity  of  wreckage. 

The  cable  officials"  at  San  Juan,'  Porto    Rico,  received  advices 
from  the  Island  ot   Dominica  that  a  schoone,-  ,,iich  arrived  there 
Horn  the  Island  of  Martinique  reported  that  more  than  forty  thou 
sand  people  were  supposed  to  have  perished  during  the  y"olcan--c" 

disturbance  in  Maitininn,.      T'.-^  ,.^ku.  •  K  "-ne  \oican.L 
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iirlon.^iui,^  t(i  llir  Wist  India  and  I'aiiaina  Tclcgmpli  Ccinpaiiy,  of 
London,  was  lost  willi  all  hands  dnrinj;  LIk'  (.■rnj  .ion  of  Mont 
PcKh/.      The  (irappkr  was  one  of  the  first  ships  to  disrippear. 

The  following-  despatch  was  sent  out  from  Washington  ou 
Friday  evening,  May  9th  : 

"Washington  is  appalled  to-night  by  the  catastrophe  that 
has  stricken  Martinique.  According  to  official  advices  but  thirty 
])ersons  out  of  twenty-five  tliousand  survive  from  nature's  ilestruc- 
liou  of  the  vh\-  of  St.  Pierre.  The  administration  is  still  in  igno- 
rance of  the  effect  •  f  the  earthquake  upon  other  sections  of  the 
i>land,  which  had  a  population  of   165,000. 

"  I'urther  seismic  disturbances  are  ap])rehended,  and  fears 
are  enterlained  that  some  of  the  American  possessions,  including 
vSt.  Thomas  and  St.  Johns,  which  are  practically  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  affected. 

DESPATCH  FROM  OUR  CONSUL. 

"Secret;iry  Hav  received  this  afternoon  this  dispatch  from 
Consul  Louis  IL  A\nie,  statioutd  at  Pointe-a-Pitre,  Ciuadaloupe  : 
"  'Secretary  of  State,  Washington  : 

"'At  7  o'clock  A.  ^L  on  the  Sth  instant,  a  storm  of  steam, 
mud  and  fire  enveloped  the  city  and  roadstead  at  .Si.  Pierre, 
destroying  every  house  in  the  city  and  community  Not  nu)re 
than  thirty  persons  escaped  with  their  lives.  Eighteen  vessels 
were  b'.irned  and  sunk  with  all  on  board,  including  fi)ur  American 
vessels,  and  a  steamer  iVom  Oucljec,  named  Roiaima.  The  United 
.States  Consul  and  family  are  reported  among  the  victims.  A  war 
vessel  has  come  to  (iiuideloupe  for  ])n)visions,  and  will  leave  at  5 
tomorrow.  '"  (Signed)      .\^•Ml••.,  Consul.' 

"This  dispalcli  reached  the  State  Department  yesterday  from 
Consul  Ayme  : 

"  Secretary  of  State.  Washington  : 

"  '  Comiuuuication  with  M  irtinique  l}y  telegraph  interrupted. 
Uuidile  t.o  I'oin-jii.inii  ate  willi    the    islaucl.       .Accordiui'  to    iutorina- 
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timi  I  received  ;i  j^^rcnt  many  ])e()])lc  arc   killed   there  l)_v  ar  earth- 
quake.     Frequent  earthquakes  in  Chiadeloupe. 

'"(Signed)  Avmk.  Consul.' 
"Appeals  were  received  by  the  State  Department  from  per- 
sons living  in  New  York,  wlio  have  relatives  and  interests  in 
Martinique  that  war  ships  ])e  immediately  dispatched  to  the  island 
.0  render  assistance.  Secretary  Moody  and  Rear  Admiral  Taylor 
considered  this  morning  the  advisability  of  ordering  a  vessel  to 
St.  Pierre,  but  it  was  decided  not  to  take  action  until  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  disaster  was  known. 

"  The  ocean-going  tug  Potomac,  stationed  at  San  Juan,  was 
ordered  to  sail  for  St.  Pierre.  She  is  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant R.  R.  McCormick.  The  only  other  vessel  the  United  States 
has  in  or  near  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  the  Cincinnati,  which  is  at 
Santo  Domingo;  the  Yankton,  at  Cieufuegos,  aud  the  Eagle  and 
Vixen,  at  Havana." 

DESTROYED  BY  STORM   OF   FIRE. 

A  despatch  from  Paris  stated  that  the  commander  of  the 
French  cruiser  Suchet  telegraphed  to  the  Minister  of  Marine,  M. 
de  Lanessan,  from  Fort-de-France,  Island  of  Martinique,  under 
date  of  Thursday,  May  8,  at  10  P.  M.,  as  follows  : 

"Have  just  returned  from  St.  Pierre,  which  has  been  com. 
pletely  destroyed  by  an  immense  mass  of  fire,  which  fell  on  the 
town  at  about  eight  in  the  nuirning.  The  entire  population,  about 
twenty-five  thousand,  is  supposed  to  have  perished.  I  have 
brought  back  the  few  survivors,  about  thirty.  All  the  shipping 
in  the^  harbor  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Tlie  eruption  continues.'' 

The  commander  of  the  Suchet,  at  Fort-de-France,  was  ordered 
to  return  to  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  with  all  the  speed  possible, 
and  to  forward  details  of  the  disaster  to  the  French  Government 
The  Suchet  had  g(me  to  the  island  of  Guadeloupe  in  order  to 
ol-tain  provisions.  It  was  feared  that  M.  L.  Mouttei,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Martinique,  had  perished.  He  telegraphed  May  7  that  he 
was  proceeding  to  St.  Pierre.  Senator  Knight  is  also  supposed 
ti^uiiNc  been  at  St,  Pierre. 
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The  Colniiial  Minister.  M.  Dccrais,  received  at  h  oMo.  k  in 
tlie  e\eiiini;  two  cable  nicssa,i,a's  from  the  .Secretary  ( kmral  ot" 
Martniifiue.  j.  K.  ().  I'Hiierre,  sent  respectively  at  5  and  lialt'- 
l)asl  10  o'clock.  The  earlier  cable  reported  that  the  wires  were 
broken  down  between  Fort-de-France  and  St.  Pierre,  but  it  w;,s 
added  that  in  view  of  reports  that  the  eru-ption  of  Mont  Pelee  had 
wiped  out  the  town  of  St.  Pierre  all  the  boats  available  at  Fort- 
de  France  had  been  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  the  inhal)itants 
(>f  that  place.  The  second  des])aleh  confirmed  the  reports  of  the 
destruction  of  St.  Pierre  and  its  environs  and  shippinj^  ],y  a  rain 
ot  fire,  and  said  it  was  supposed  that  the  whole  population  had 
been  annihilated,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  injured  persons 
rescued  by  the  cruiser  Snchet. 

INCIDENTS   OF  THE   CALAMITY. 

Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  above  despatches  the 
fla.t,-- (.vcr  the  Colonial  Offi-^e  was  draped  with  crape  and  hoisted  at 
half-mast,  M.  Pon.trnenot,  a  sugar  planter  of  the  island  of  M.ir- 
tinique,  received  a  cable  despatch  from  Fort-de-France,  sent  bv 
the  manairer  of  the  Fraucais  Factory,  announcing  that  he  had 
"tried  to  reach  St.  Pierre,  but  found  the  coast  covered  with  ashes 
and  the  town  eiu  eloped  in  dust,  and  could  not  land."  vSenator 
Knight,  who  is  referred  to  in  the  despatch  from  Paris  as  having 
probably  been  at  St.  Pierre  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  is  the 
President  of  the  (ieneral  Council,  or  local  legislative  body  of  the 
island  of  Martinique. 

On  May  9th  I'nited  States  Consul  Aynie  cabled  the  State 
Department  from  Cuadeloupe  that  great  consternation  prevailed 
in  that  locality  in  consequence  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
activity.  Loud  noises  were  heard  continuously,  which  were 
ascri])ed  to  volcanic  action.  Telegraphic  communication  with  Mar- 
tiiiiciue  was  broken  in  every  direction.  He  was  informed  that  many 
thousands  of  people  had  been  killed  in  and  about  Martinique. 

Thomas  T.  Prentis  was  the  Consul  and  Amedee  Testart  th.^ 
\'icc  Consul  ;U  St.  Pierre.  Mr.  Prentis  was  born  in  Michigan^ 
^'\u  ■ij^po:nteii  iwU)  ihc  cv)n;sular  5>;l  sice  from   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
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Testart  v,ns  l.oin  in  and  appointed  X'icc  Consnl  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  I'lvntis  was  alx.ut  .sixty  years  old.  He  entered  the  eonsnlar 
.service  in  iS;r,  wIrm,  he  uas  appointed  Consul  at  the  Seychelles 
Islands.  He  was  app.iinted  Consul  at  Mauritus  on  March  -9 
iSSn.  and  retired  in  1X^4.  He  was  appointed  Consul  at  Rouen' 
l-rance,  on  January  11,  ig.x.;  in  May  of  the  same  year  he  was 
transferred  to  I>>atavia,  and  six  months  later  was  sent  t.j  Mar-' 
tmique.     Vr.  Testart  entered  the  service  in   1S9S. 

Colonel  Louis  H.  Ayme,  United  States  Consul  at  Guadeloupe, 
was,  so  far  as  known,  the  one  American  in  a  position  to  be  most 
xtilly  informed  rc.srardin.c:  the  catastrophe  in  Martinique.  He  was 
not  only  n.,t  far  from  the  stricken  island,  but  is  familiar  with  it 
thmu.rh  several  trips  he  has  made  there  during  his  consulateship 
at  Gaudeloupe. 

^  IN  AN  AGONY  OF  SUSPENSE. 

Colonel  Ayme  has  spent  much  of  his  time  during  the  la.st 
twenty  years  in  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies.  A  fc^v 
years  after  his  graduation  in  1874,  from  Columbia  Uniycrsity  he 
was  appointed  Consul  at  Merida,  Yucatan,  a  post  he  held  until 
1.S84.  He  then  made  the  collection  of  antiquities  in  the  States  of 
Southern  Mexico  which  bears  his  name  in  the  Smith.soniau  Insti- 
tute. 

New  Yorkers  who  have  friends  or  relatives  in  St  Pierre 
pas.sed  yesterday  in  an  agony  of  suspense.  One  of  these  was 
Perdinaiid  Chatenay,  an  employe  of  the  Seaboard  National  Bark. 
Mr.  Chatenay  was  boru  in  Si.  Pierre  and  lived  there  for  sixteen 
years,  before  he  came  to  X.-w  York.  His  father.  Aristide  Chate- 
nay,  IS  the  superintendent  of  a  large  sugar  estate  on  the  i.sland 
of  Guadeloupe,  but  his  mother  and  two  sisters  continued  to  In-e 
in  their  old  home  in  St.  Pierre,  where  young  Mr.  Chatenay  visited 
them  from  time  to  time.  From  one  such  visit  he  h'ad  only 
recently  returned.  Wh.it  tlieir  fate  has  be.n  the  son  and  bn.thet 
could  only  imagiiu'. 

_  _  Wholly  unfitted  tor  his  duties,  h.  sat   .a.erlv   .p..,,,.;,,,.  n,.. 
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frdiii  tlic  (liitiuu'd  rity.      In  tlic  ahsciu-f  of  details    lie    fouiul    little 
c'm-(<ur.iL;inu-i:t. 

"If  tlu-  niiii  was  iMiisiil  i-liifllN-  hv  a  tidal  wavr,"  said  Mr. 
Clialin.iy,  "my  lainily  and  many  ollu'i's  nia\'  ha\c  cscaprd. 
They  ]i\(.'d  at  almost  tlir  cnIixmik.'  ni)i)(.T  end  of  the  residential 
section,  whieli  is  known  as  '  the  new  town.'  It  lies  about  two 
hundred  m  tres  or  more  than  six  hundred  feet  above  the  le\el  of 
til  ■  old  town,  which  lies  aloni:;  tiie  shore  of  the  roadstead  and  runs 
baek  ih.ence  to  the  toot  ol  the  cliffs.  On  the  hi,^h  slopes  of  the 
new  town  cluster  many  of  the  most  attractive  villas  of  the  well- 
to-do  residents  of  St.   Pierre. 

"Ir  the  !^M-eatest  dani^er  had  been  that  of  inundation  persons 
livinv:  .-e\eral  hundred  fcetab)\e  the  sea  would  have  had  a  fair 
chance  to  escape,  but  I  see  that  s  )me  of  the  despatches  describe 
the  calamity  as  the  descent  of  a  great  mass  of  fire  and  buruiny; 
lava.  The  fact  that  steamships  lyint;  .anchored  in  the  roadstead 
were  smothered  and  scared  under  the  fierv  shower  leaves  me 
little  i^Tound  to  hoi)e  lliat  those  on  the  hig-her  slopes  could  have 
sa\ed  their  lives.  Imieed,  as  they  were  just  that  much  nearer  the 
volcano's  crater,  their  j)eril  was  proportionatelv  .greater.'' 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS   IN    ST.   PIERRE. 

In  the  old  city,  which  extends  alont;-  the  curve  of  the  shore 
and  runs  back  to  the  highlatids,  were  concentrated  nearh-  all  the 
commercial  establishments— the  banks,  pnldic  building-s  and  strne- 
tu;es  of  ,s;reat->st  imjiortance.  From  the  shore  line  back  to  the 
heart  of  this  section  is  hardly  more  than  300  vards.  In  thi^ 
qtiarter  are  located  the  Custom  House,  the  Bruisli  and  American 
Consulates,  the  Chamtx-r  of  Commerce,  the  Episcopal  residence 
oi  the  Hishop  of  Martinique,  the  military  barracks,  big  enough  to 
accomraod.'.te  two  thousand  soldiers,  ])ut  iiot  now  garrisoned  since 
the  military  and  naval  l)ase  of  the  island  is  at  Fort-de-France. 
I  lerc  too  were  tlf  Treasur\-  Departu'.ent,  the  Military  Hospital, 
the  lKin((U','  de  la  Martini(jue,  the  Bantnie  Transatlantique,  the  Col- 
onial r.ank  of  London  and  the  Credit  I^'oucier  Colonial.      This  was 
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St.  Picn-f  uas  tlu-  ucaltliicst  city  of  the-  Wimhvanl  Islands  in 
propori,,,,,  to  Its  population.  Anion^  its  prospcn.ns  indnstrics 
wei-c  about  fifty  rum  distilU-rirs,  c-adi  with  an  output  of  from  five 
Imndrcd  lo  five  thousand  quarts  dailv.  Another  bij^r  cmcern  was 
the  Tonne  le  Rie  Mecaniqu...  a  ^reat  n«.perat;e  factory,  represen't- 
niK  an  invcstuKMil  of  not  less  than  S5'  x>..  kx,.  Sn.l,^ar  cane  was  ^rown 
extensively  thn.UKhout  the  island  and  there  were  about  thirty 
centra]  factories  the  largest  of  which  K'-nnd  an  annual  output  .if 
al,out  one  milhon  tuns  of  cane.  Nearly  all  the  big  distilleries 
were  owned  by  H.  Rerte.  a  wealthy  Frenchman.  He  liVesin  Ponce 
but  most  of  his  business  interests  centred  in  Martinique. 

RICH    WITH   COCOA  GROVES. 

In  the  n.n-thern  pait  of  the  island  all  the  valleys  .sloping  down 
from  the  mountains  were  rich   with  cocoa  groves,  the  humid  moi  . 
tureof  the    lower   lands    being   admirably    adapted    to   the    coco  i 
industry,  which   liad  come    to    be    one  of  the   most    important  on 
the    island.      It  requires   three   years  to  grow   a  crop  of  cocoa,  but 
once  the  grove  is  started  in    a   good  damp  soil    it   becomes   a    very 
profitable  investment.     These  cocoa  trees  are  all  destroyed  as  the 
valleys  were  the  natural  c(,urse  of  the  fiery  flood  in  finding  its  way 
down  toward  the  shore.      Eight  miles  back  from  St.  Pierre    on  the 
yery  slope  of  Mont  Pelee.  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred  yards  from  the  crater  of   the    volcano,   which  destroyed   the 
eity,  lies  the  fashionable  summer  resort  colony  of  Morne  "Rouge 
Here  were  the  favorite  villas  of  the  rich   men  of  Martinique" 
^id  very  beautiful  many  of  them  were.  The  charming  little  suburb 
had  a  summer  populati.m  of  about  four  or  five  thousand      Its  alti 
tudemade  it  delightfully  cool,  and   in  the   warmest  months  it  was 
always  pc.pular.    In  1S91  it  was  ravaged  by  the  great  cyclone  that 
devastated  the  island,  but    it    had  been   restored  and  rebuilt  more 
attractively  than    ever.      Many  of  the   hand.some  summer  homes 
are  not  generally  occupied   befi.re  June,  but  others   are   tenanted 
early  111  May. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  the  purser  of  the  Onehee  li,,.  cf^..,,.!.;.,  t^_.. 
tabelle,  saw  the  smoke  of  what   must   have   been   the'p'i-eiiu'i^^ry 
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iTiiptidii  wlu'ii  tin-  slii|)  l;i\  :il  anclior  al  l)()niinir:i.  .\i>ril  2^,  and 
lalUd  tlu'  alU'Ulion  of  tlu-  ])asscii,v;c'rs  to  it,  l)iit  il  was  siquxiscd 
to  l)t-'  i)ii)l)al)!\-  tVnin  a  I'oivst  fire  on  the  mountains. 

R.  T.  Doin,  of  the  I'rench  Wi'st  Indian  tradinj.,^  department 
of  the  Auuri.an  Tradinic  Company,  s^ave  a  roster  of  important 
eommenial  eiMuernsin  Martinicjue,  in  aiUlition  to  those  named  hy 
Mr.  Chatenav.  They  were  all  so  situated  that  there  is  little  hope 
tliat  an\-  of  them  eseaped  ruin.  They  are  : — Pilsarmcr  &,  Co., 
aiL^ents  for  the  Quehec  Steamship  Company;  De  fiara(L,M)rri  &.  J. 
Sa\()n,  eooperaife  firm;  Hard  Fessila,  St.  Lever,  LalnuiSiCo.  ; 
Riaisemen\l  vV  Co.,  (iaston.  Clarris  ^v:  Co.;  T.  Knii,dit  iS:  Fils, 
Aine  .S:  Co.,  Lassarres  I'reres,  I)e  Maissias  iK:  I'reres. 

ACCOUNT  OF  VOLCANIC  EXPLOSIONS. 

Professor  Robert  T.  Hill,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
vSurvcv,  and  (ieoh)gist  of  the  .\).,'assi/.  West  Indian  Expedition, 
furnishes  the  followint^  aceount  of  tlie  West  India  Islands  and 
the  volcanic  ex])losions  which  frequently  occur: 

.\eross  the  throat  of  the  Caribbean  extends  a  chain  of 
islands  (the  Caribbecs),  which  are  really  smouldering  furnaces, 
with  fires  banked  up,  ever  ready  to  break  forth  at  some  unexpected 
and  inopportune  moment.  This  group,  commencing  with  Saba, 
on  the  north,  near  our  own  Puerto  Rica,  and  ending  with  Grenada, 
on  the  south,  near  Trinidad,  consists  of  ancient  ash  heaps,  piled 
up  in  times  jiast  bv  volcanic  action.  These  old  ash  heaps  have 
weathered  iiit<'  fertile  soil,  which,  bathed  by  an  undue  share  of 
moisture,  lias  become  covered  with  ripe  growths  of  damp  and 
mouldering  vegetation.  This  same  soil  also  produces  all  the 
richest  vegetable  products  of  the  tropics. 

These  volcanic  islands  ha\e  been  slowly  piling  up  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Tertiarv  Period,  and  their  bases  extend 
beneath  the  waters  tor  a  depth  as  great  as  their  summits  project 
above  it,  making  iheir  total  height  nearly  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  submerged  bases. 

The    uiirlluru    islands    of    the    necklace,   like    vSaa   and   vSt. 
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si.ts  (if  tour  l;ir,iL,'cr  islands  (iuacU'loiipf,  I  )i)iuiiiic;,,  ,S;ni  Lucia 
:iii(l  Si.  \  nuxnt  cull  (if  which  is  :i  •oniplicatfd  mass  of  old 
\okanii'  vfiits,  who've  praks  attain  their  i^reatest  liei'^ht  in  Mount 
Diohhiiini,  in  Doniiuica,  4,717  fi't't  above  the  sea. 

These  \oleanoes  do  not  eonfoiin  to  the  tyj)e  wliich  most 
])eoj)Ie  have  in  mind,  for  from  them  there  flow  no  fiery  streams  of 
la\a,  uor  do  they  al,vays  give  days  of  warning  before  their 
outbreaks.  (  )n  the  other  hand,  tlieir  eruptions  consist  of  hot 
water,  cinders  and  mud.  Their  explosions  ccjine  with  terrific  sud- 
denness and  when  least  expected.  In  volcanoes  which  eject  lava, 
the  ascending  column  of  molten  liquid  vibrates  the  earth  fordavs 
or  months  bifoie  it  reaches  the  surface,  and  the  people  o{  the 
\icinity  can  always  foretell  the  eruptions.  This  is  not  so  with 
the  cinder  type,  for  they  explode  suddenly  and  do  tlieir  damage 
without  much  wariiig. 

ERUPTIONS  AT   LONG   INTERVALS. 

\\  hile  the  explosions  by  which  the  mud  and  cinder  were 
ejected  have  been  sudden,  they  have  taken  place  only  at  long 
intcrxals  of  time,  each  one  adding  its  i)ile  to  the  surface  del)ris 
and  obliterating  the  i)revious  landscape. 

It  had  been  so  long  since  any  explosions  occurred  that  most 
geographers,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  liad  con- 
sidered that  the  forces  which  produced  them  were  spent,  and 
classified  them  as  extinct  volcanoes.  It  is  true  that  the  Soufriere 
of  Gaudeloupc,  h;is  sent  up  from  its  summit  from  time  immem- 
orial faint  puffs  of  steam,  and  that  ni)on  Dominica  and  other  of 
the  islands  there  were  a  few  hot  springs,  but  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  there  had  not  been  the  least  sign  oC  explosion.  There  is 
also  an  old  crater  or  soufriere  on  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia  which 
contains  some  boiling  springs. 

Within  hnman  history  there  has  been  but  one  serious  erup- 
tion in  the  Caribbee  Islands,  but  this,  like  the  present  catastrophe, 
was  one  of  the  most  destructive  the  world  had  e\«.r  seen.     In  1S12 
the  mountain  of  Monie  Garon,  on  the  island  of  St.  \'incent  which 
IS  .soutli  ot    Martinique,  exploded.      The  explosiou  was  a  most 
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fatal  and  far  rcacliiii^  cataclysm,  hcinjj^  equalled  in  recent  years 
onlv  liy  that  of  Krakatoa.  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  In  Caracas, 
ten  thousand  persons  were  buried  in  a  single  moment,  and  after 
this  event  ruin  was  wrought  all  along  the  line  of  the  Andes  by 
earthquakes. 

Morne  (laron  vomited  vast  clouds  of  dust,  which  darkened 
the  sun  for  an  entire  day  and  spread  over  a  hundred  miles  o(  sea 
and  land.  The  volumes  of  mud  changed  the  configuraticm  of  the 
island,  as  weil  as  its  eastern  end.  The  present  crater,  formed  at 
that  time,  is  half  a  mile  in  diameter  and  five  hundred  feet  deep, 
and  is  now  a  beautiful  lake,  walled  in  by  rocky  cliffs  to  a  height 
of  eight  hundred  feet.  Its  slopes  are  covered  with  peaceful  vege- 
tation and  fields  of  cane. 

The  island  of  Martinique  is  comp^.-.od  almost  entirely  of  old 
volcanic  material,  and  is  dominated  by  three  conspicuous  peaks, 
which  have  probably  been  volcanic  in  the  past.  Mount  Pelee  is 
the  highest  of  these,  and  dominates  the  northern  end  of  the  island. 
Near  the  center  o^  the  island  is  Carbet,  3,960  feet  in  height,  and 
near  the  southwestern  end,  \'auclin,  1,657  ^'^^t- 

QUIET  AND  ATTRACTIVE  TOWN. 

In  a  peaceful  bight  behind  the  .sheltering  slopes  of  Pelee 
lav  v^t.  Pierre.  The  city,  with  its  25,000  inhabitants,  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  island  and  the  world,  except  by  the  call  of  an 
occasional  passing  .steamer,  led  a  tranquil  and  quiet  existence. 
80  narrow  was  the  sloping  beach  upon  which  it  was  situated  that 
there  was  h.'irdh-  room  for  its  population,  crowded  in  houses  ot 
antique  pattern,  built  in  old  French  colonial  days.  The  streets 
were  paved  with  cobble  stone,  and  through  each  gutter  flowed  a 
cpiict  stream  of  mountain  water.  The  inhabitants  were  almost 
entiielv  Martiuiciucs.  that  queer  race  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
African,  I-'rench  and  Carib  blood,  noted  for  its  beauty  and  its 
■nisfortnncs. 

Hurricanes,  plague,  misgoverument  and  the  French-English 
wars  j)lave(l   fre(|uent   ha\()c   with   these   p.-ople,  but  the  calamity 
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m-\x'v  (Ircanied.  They  li:ul  looked  upon  its  verdure  clad  slopes 
only  as  the  homeof  tlie  sprites  and  goblins  wliieli  abound  in  their 
peeuliar  folk  lore,  and  of  the  dreaded  Fer-de-Lanee,  the  most  fatal 
serpent  in  existenee.  whieh  inhabits  only  this  island  and  Sar 
Lucia. 

What  happened  at  Mont  Pelee  was  probably  tiiis  :  A  gigantic 
explosion  of  steam  and  gas,  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  led  hot 
cinders,  which,  falling  upon  the  homes  and  shipping,  bunv.d  and 
partially  buried  them.  Volcanism  is  still  erne  of  the  mo.'- '  inex- 
plicable and  profound  problems,  whieh  defies  the  power  of  geolo- 
gists to  explain,  and  one  of  its  most  .singular  peculiarities  is  the 
iact  that  it  sometimes  breaks  forth  simultaneouslv  in  widely 
distant  portions  of  the  earth. 

A  sympathetic  relation  of  this  kind  has  long  been  known 
between  Hecla  and  X'esuvius,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
Canb  volcanoes  have  some  such  sympathetic  relation  with  the 
volcanoes  of  Central  America  and  Southern  .Mexico.  At  the  time 
of  the  explosion  of  St.  Vincent  other  explosions  preceded  or 
followed  it  in  northern  South  America  and  Central  America. 

MANY    VOLCANIC    DISTURBANCES. 

The  present  outburst  of  Mont  Pelee,  in  Martinique,  is  appar- 
ently the  culmination  of  a  number  of  recent  volcanic  disturbances 
whieh  have  been  unusually  severe.  Colima,  in  Mexico,  was  in 
eruption  but  a  few  months  ago,  while  Chelpaneingo,  the  capital  of 
the  State  of  Guerrero,  was  nearly  destroyed  bv  earthquake.- 
which  followed.  Only  recently  tlie  cities" of  Gautemala  were 
shaken  down  by  tremendous  earthquakes.  When  news  can  be 
received  from  the  inaccessible  interior  of  Central  America,  it  will 
probably  be  learned  that  some  of  the  numerous  volcanic  summit,'; 
of  that  region  have  exploded.  Although  .videly  distant,  there 
seems  to  be  a  geological  relation  between  the  Caribbean  ami  the 
Central  American  volcanic  chains. 

The  whole  region  of  the  American  Mediterranean,  instead  of 
being  a  body  of  water,  as  it  appears  on  the  maps,  is  looked  upon 
by  geologists  as  a  great   east  and  west  mounto^:    ^vstem,  whose 
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ridges,  exccpl  the  great  Antilles,  are  submerged  beiie;itli  the 
waters, where  profound  valleys  and  submerged  mountain erests  are 
found  between  the  banks  and  depths.  This  Antillean  mountain 
system  suddenly  terminates  at  each  end  to  the  east  and  west,  with 
lines  of  great  volcanoes  running  at  right  angles  to  it.  These  are 
the  volcanic  chains  of  Central  America  and  of  the  Caribbean 
Islands. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  both  these  volcanic  chains  are  of 
the  peculiar  type  which  erupt  cinders  and  mud,  and  it  certainly 
appears  as  if  there  was  some  sympathetic  relation  between  then). 

Professor   Milne,  of  Chicago,   tlie  highest  authority   in   the 

world  on  volcanic  explosions,  classifies  eruptions  into  two  grades — ■ 

those    that  build   up  very    slowly  and  those    that    destroy  most 

rapidlv. 

HOW  MOUNTAINS  ARE  FORMED. 

Eruptions  that  build  up  mountains  are  periodical  wellingr, 
over  of  lava  and  comparatixely  harmless,  but  in  the  building  up, 
which  may  cover  a  period  of  centuries,  natural  volcanic  vents  are 
closed  up,  and  gases  and  blazing  fires  accumulate  beneath  that 
must  eventually  find  the  air.  Sooner  or  later  they  must  burst 
forth,  and  the  terrific  disasters  of  the  second  class  take  place. 
It  is  the  same  cause  that  makes  a  boiler  burst. 

In  1883  Asama  of  Japan  exploded.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
frightful  eruptions  of  modern  times.  It  came  down  eight  thousand 
feet,  a  torrent  of  mud  and  fire,  five  to  ten  miles  broad,  which 
overwhelmed  fortv-two  villages.  Historians  have  never  been  able 
to  determine  how  many  lives  were  actually  lost  by  this  explosion, 
but  the  total  ran  into  thousands. 

liandaisaii  of  Japan  blew  up  on  Jul}'  15,  18S8,  and  sent 
r64.cxxj,tKX)  yards  of  rock  and  earth  into  the  valley  beneath.  The 
hua  stream  from  its  head  travelled  at  the  rate  of  forty-eight  miles 
an  hour  ciud  was  a  hundred  feet  deep.  Its  width  w:^-S  five  to 
fifteen  miles,  but  only  401  persons  lost  their  lives. 

The  greatest  volcanic  explosion  ever  known  was  that  of 
Krakatoa,  an  island  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  between  Java  and 
Sumatra.     The  eruption    began  on    May  20.  18S3,  but  the  great 
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explosion  did  not  conic  nntil  August  26.  The  flanus  from  the 
crater  conld  be  seen  forty  miles  distant.  The  crasliinj^^  explosion 
wliicli  followed  the  flames  set  in  motion  air  waves  that  travelled 
aronnd  the  earth  fonr  times  one  way  and  three  times  the  other. 
l{very  self-record inij  barometer  in  the  world  \vas  distnrbed  seven 
limes  by  that  blow  np.  These  waves  travelled  at  tuc  rate  of  juo 
miles  per  honr. 

The  noise  of  this  ernption  was  heard  at  Borneo.  1160  miles 
distant.  It  was  felt  in  Hnrmah,  1478  miles  distant,  and  at  Perth 
West,  .Australia,  1902  miles  away.  The  explosion  was  heard  ovei 
a  sound  zone  covering  one-thirteenth  of  the  earth's  surface. 

IMMENSE   SEA  WAVES. 

Sea  waves  were  created  by  the  explosion,  which  destroyed  all 
the  towns  and  villages  on  the  shores  of  Java  and  Sumatra  border- 
ing the  strait,  all  vessels  and  shipping  there  and  36,380  lives  ; 
raised  a  tidal  wave  at  Merak  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet 
high,  covering  five  hundred  thousand  s(]'uire  miles  of  ocean  with 
lava  dust  several  inches  thick,  submerged  an  island  six  miles 
square  and  .seven  hundred  feet  high  to  a  depth  of  one  hundredand 
fifty  fathoms,  and  created  two  new  islands. 

Professor  Milne  was  asked  after   Krakatoa's    performance  : 

"  Is  it  likely  that  there  are  volcanoes  in  the  world  at  present 
that  have  been  quiet  for  a  long  time,  but  will  one  day  or  another 
blow  their  heads  off  ?" 

"  It  is  almost  certain  there  are." 

''  Some  in   Elurope  ?  " 

"  Many  in  Europe.'' 

"  Some  in  the  United  States  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly."' 

Professor  Kill's  predicticm  that  intelligence  would  be  received 
of  earthquakes  in  South  America  was  fully  verified.  The  steam- 
ship Newport,  from  Panama,  and  way  ports,  was  at  La  Libertad 
(m  the  night  of  April  iS,  1902,  when  the  Republic  of  (hiatemala 
was  shaken  from  end  to  end  i)y  a  series  of  earthquakes.  The 
shock  was  felt  aboaid  the  Newport,  but  it  was  m.t  until  Ocos  was 
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tvuchcd  tli;U  lliose  on  tlu-  sle,uiisliii)  had  any  idea  ot  tlif  scrions- 
ncss  of  tlic  situation  furP;er  inhnul.  Accordiuj;"  to  cal)k';^rains 
recL-ivc'd  iK-re  and  reports  licard  in  (  )c()S  t)y  the  officers  of  the 
Newport  the  (hiniai^e  was  terrific  and  the  U>ss  of  life  large. 

In  Ocos  itself  there  was  more  than  enough  evidence  of  the 
frightful  convulsion  that  had  swept  the  land  and  left  death  and 
destruction  in  its  ])ath.  The  land  upon  which  Ocos  stands  was 
converted  bv  the  subterranean  (listurl)ance  into  a  chaotic  condition. 
The  earth  rolled  up  in  three  distinct  waves,  which  still  rear  their 
crests  where  th.ey  stood  when  tlie  convulsion  ceased.  Between 
each  wave  is  a  wide  and  deep  abyss.  There  is  not  a  house  in 
Ocos  left  standing  The  river  banks  are  sepieezed  tcjgether  and 
the  street  is  now  twenty  feet  narrower  than  before.  The  bed  of 
the  river  gave  up  the  remains  of  a  wreck  that  disappeared  in  the 
mud  fi\e  years  before. 

RIVER  BANKS  CONTRACTED. 

When  the  eartlujuake  came  and  squeezed  the  river  bauk.s 
together  it  forced  the  wreck  from  the  mud  and  retnrned  it  high 
and  dry.  The  railroad  bridge  across  the  river  was  telescoped  bj^ 
the  contraction  of  the  banks,  and  the  wharf  which  was  Ocos'  pride 
now  stands  as  a  monument  to  tlie  earthquake's  ruthless  strength, 
a  misshapen  miss  of  badly  tangled  angles. 

Further  news  of  the  eartluinake  has  just  reached  Victoria, 
B.  C,  by  the  British  war  ship  Grafton,  which  was  at  San  Jose  at 
the  time.  The  officers  of  the  ship  say  that  the  city  of  Kscuintla, 
capital  of  the  (ruatenialan  province  of  the  same  name,  was  almost 
completely  destroyed.  The  shock  was  only  felt  for  forty  seconds 
at  (lUatemala  City. 

At  Escuintla  the  shock  was  felt  for  about  two  minntes  and 
houses  were  cracked  and  destroyed.  Hundreds  of  persons  we'.e 
buried  in  the  ruins  and  struck  by  the  falling  timbers  and  stones. 
The  loss  of  life  was  variously  estimated  at  from  three  thousand 
tu  five  thousand  in  the  city  of  Escnintla,  according  to  some  reports 
])ul)lished  in  .San  Jose,  but  some  of  the  merchants  engaged  in 
business  there  said  that  the     had  advices   from   the  wrecked  dis- 
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SCENE    IN    ST.     PIERRE    AFTER    THE    ERUPTION 
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A    WOMAN    OF    MARTINIQUE    IN    THE    HEAD-DRESS 
PECULIAR    TO    THE    FRENCH    WEST    INDIES 
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SCENE    OF    THE    TERRIBLE    CALAMITY     I  n'm  ARTl  N  lUU  E    WHICH 
CAUbED     THE     DEblRUCTION     OF     bT.     PIERRE 
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trict  \vliii.li  placed  tlit-  (Uatli  list  at  tVuin   oiU'   thousand   t.>   tiflci-ii 

liinulrt-'d. 

TIk-  city  of  Kscuinila  had  a  popi'lalioii  of  about  ten  thousand 
lK-ri)if  the  shock  whicli  cut  raviuo  in  llir  fichls  and  shook  many 
of  the  lu)nseN  to  wreck. 

Accordinj^  to  stories  in  San  Jose  after  the  eartluiuake,  the 
scenes  in  Kscuinthi  and  some  of  tlie  other  cities  of  thai  province. 
which  suffered  the  most,  were  terrible. 

In  San  Jose,  the  capital  of  the  central  province  of  Cnatemala, 
a  thousand  buildinj^s  were  destroyed  by  the  eartluinake  and  three 
l)ersons  were  killed.  Travellers  couiin-  into  the  city  rep  .n.d 
that  the  railway  had  l)een  much  damaged  and  pro.L,M-ess  was  ditfi 
eult,  f.r  tlie  embankment  had  been  badly  cracked  and  the  rails 
spread  in  many  places. 

TRAGIC  STORIES  OF   DEATH. 

The  .stories  of  death  and  destitution  were  coming  into  San 
Jose  from  all  sides  liefore  the  (irafton  sailed  from  there,  two  days 
after  the  earthquake,  the  worst  stories  beiuj^-  received  from  Hs- 
cuir.tla,  which  province  suffered  the  most. 

The  following  comments  by  a  well-known  journal  express 
the  lu)rror  shared  by  the  general  pul)lic  and  their  sympathy  fur 
the  survivors  of  the  terrible  calamity  : 

"  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  during  the  historic  period,  no 
convulsion  of  nature  comparable  to  the  current  West  Indian 
catyclysni  has  occurred  since  the  protracted  series  of  volcanic  and 
seismic  disturbances  which  culminated,  in  1S12,  in  the  destrucliiMi 
of  Caracas,  the  \'enezuelan  capital,  when  I2,(xx)  lives  were  lost. 
The  entire  Caribbean  chain  of  islands  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  ou 
nearly  every  one  of  them  are  -o  be  found  the  craters  of  volcanoes 
\vhich  have  never  ceased  entirely  to  give  indications  of  unrest. 
For  fully  half  a  century,  however,  there  has  been  no  violent 
commotion  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  present  disastrous 
disturbances  are  all  the  more  appalling  because  of  llieir  sud- 
denness. 

"  Indeed  the  awful  suddeunes  of  the  overwhelming  disaster  in 
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Martinique  gives  it  pre-eiuineuce  among  the  great  catastrophes  of 
which  we  liave  record.  It  impresses  upt)ii  us  the  trausiloriuess  of 
man  and  the  works  of  man.  The  trem.-ndous  convulsion  of  nature 
that  produced  the  ruin  with  sucli  marvelous  swiftness  vi\  idly  recalls 
Shakeseare's  lines,  '  The  great  globe  itself.  Yea,  all  which  it 
inherits,  shall  yet  dissolve.'  The  destruction  of  St.  Pierre  came 
without    premonition,    or   with    such   brief  warning  as  to   make 
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escape  impossible  for  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Pierre 
and  other  towns  and  villages  on  the  island.  The  earliest  report,-: 
of  great  calamities  are  often  exaggerated,  but  in  the  present 
instance  it  does  not  appear  as  \et  that  the  tirst  estimate  of  the 
loss  of  life  was  overdra.wn.  It  is  certain  that  nothing  that  appeals 
to  human  pilv  was  lacking  in  the  appalling  crisis.  The  eohjssal 
tragedy  will  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  world  and  efface  national 
boundaries,  for  nothing  that  afflict  hum  inity  thus  grievously 
and  lamentably  can  be  foreign  to  us. 
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'■  Danger  liovers  over  the  cities  that  lie  in  the  path  of  the 
earthquakes  or  in  the  shadcnv  of"  the  volcano.  Those  uho  live  in 
these  cities  must  face  the  perils  of  an  environment  which  is  not 
easily  changed.  Local  attachment  is  so  strong  with  most  men 
that  they  will  l)rave  great  perils  of  climate  or  of  situation  rather 
than  make  a  new  home  in  a  safer  location.  The  people  of  Pompeii 
were  restoring  the  city  and  were  living  in  it  after  the  ravages  of 
..u  earthquake  which  visited  it  a  few  years  before  it  was  finallv 
overwhelmed  by  the  eruption  of  \'esuv  us.  It  would  be  a  cynical 
observation  to  say  that  the  people  who  live  in  volcanic  regions 
should  seek  safer  liabitations. 

"  No  comment  can  color  in  more  sombre  hues  the  graphic 
recital  of  the  news  dispatches  portraying  the  scenes  and  incidents 
that  accompanied  the  destruction  of  St.  Pierre  and  that  laid  waste 
a  large  portion  of  the  fair  island  of  Martinique.  The  eruption  of 
vSoutViere,  in  St.  \'incent,  was  also  a  serious  event.  We  are  told 
that  in  Martinique  large  areas  of  vegetation  have  been  destroyed, 
that  mau\-  are  perishing  from  want  of  \vater  and  food,  that  famine 
exists  or  is  impending.  Towns  and  villages  were  completely 
engulfed  in  flames  and  ashes.  The  destruction,  accordinsr  to  the 
;,r1,-ices  received,  was  of  amazing  completeness  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  island,  (ireat  suffering  must  ensue.  Unless  despatches 
are  at  fault,  hundreds  are  likely  tcj  perish  before  the  timeliest 
succor  can  relieve  them. 

"It  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the  survivors  on  the  island 
with  food  for  scmie  time,  and  to  assist  them  in  rehabilitating  their 
affairs  to  some  extent.  The  French  Government  has  taken  steps 
to  aid  the  islanders  at  once. 

"  In  the  face  of  such  an  unusually  urgent  call  we  should  give 
vings  to  our  benevolence.  The  money  ct)ntributed  b\-  the  United 
•^  Lates,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  judiciously  expended,  or  returned  if 
ihere  should  be  no  demand  for  its  expenditure.  It  should  be 
immediately  available.  We  have  helped  the  starving  people  of 
Russia  and  other  foreign  countries  ;  the  objectors  to  the  Martin- 
ique appropriation  do  not  respect  the  benevolent  impulses  of  the 
American  people." 


CHAPTER  ni. 
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WITH  Chakkku  P,onn-:s.-LARc;H  PoKnnwx.  of  t,,,.,  Im.am> 

ENV.ri.i.Hr)   wn-n    Lava.-St.  Vincent  also  Dkvastatku 

Rklihf  for  thf.  Sufferers. 
T-HK  outbreak  of    volcanic    activity   in   the  West    Indies  was 
1       preceded  bv  earthquakes  and  subterranean  noises,  particu- 
kxrlv  ni  Martinique  and  St.  \-inccnt.  i^>r  a  peruul  oi  two  weeks  >.r 
,,    -e.     On  Saturday,  Mav    3rd.  Mont   Pelee,  hve   n    les  Ir-.m  St 
Pierre,  be<,an  to  thn.w  .,ut   dense   clouds   ot    snu.k.     followed  tl  a 
night  bv  flames  which  lighted  the  sky.    This  again  was  succeeded 

the' following    dav,   May    4th,    with    a   ram   of  ashes,    whah 
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covered  St.  Pierre  an  "inch  thick  and  shut  out  the  volcano  from 

'"''''on  Monday,  Mav  5,  a  stream  of  lava  shot  down  the  mountain 
side  with  incredible  "rapidity,  reaching  the  sea,  according  to  one 
report,  a  distance  of  five   miles,    in   three   minutes.     This  swept 
aJav   plantations,   cattle  and  residents,  and  coverc-d  the  (.uerin 
sugar  factorv,  one  of   tlie   finest  in   the    island.       Fue  sea  receded 
and  returned  in  a  great  wave,  but  the  latter  is  said  to  have  done 
no  damage.     The  eruption  from  Mont  Pclee  continued,  and  on  the 
fit-th  and  sixth  there  was  a   panic   among  the   inhabitants,  inanv 
fleeing  to  the  lulls,  and  a    few   escaping  by  the  sea.        he  chiiiax 
was  reached  on  the  morning  of  the  ciglith,  when  ^ a  whirlwind  ..f 
fire,"   mud   and  steam   swept   over   St.  Pierre  and   the   roadstead, 
destroving  everything  in   its   path.      .\    loud   explosion    troiii  the 
Soutriere  volcano,  in  the  uortlieru  part  ot  tlie  British  island  of -St. 
\-incent.   occurred  on   Monday,  May   ,sth,   and  the   water  in   the 
crater  rose  in  a  dense  mass  of  steam.     The  disturbance  increased 
until  Wednesday,  when  the  volcano  began  belching  forth  smoke 
uid  stones.     Th'i^^  Nvas  fidlowed  later  in  the  day  by  an  overflow  o 
lava    and  a  dense  rain  of  ashes  and  dust,  which  covered  the  island 

•1    .1,..  c*..,       On  Fi'idn\- there  was 

and  was  cai  1  led  iuau  \    hi>.^.j  "• 
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a  fresh  outbreak  and  ejecticnis  of  fiery  matter,  more  dust  covered 
tlie  island,  in  some  places  to  a  depth  of  two  feet.  Several  districts 
were  destroyed  liy  the  lava,  and  ^^reat  loss  of  life  resulted. 

A  despatch  from  vSt.  Lucia,  one  of  the  British  West  Indies, 
dated  May  nth.  furnished  the  followinjj^  particulars: 

••The  vSl.  Pierre  fire  is  abating?,  and  the  searching,-  parties  find 
bodies  in  the  attitude  of  life.  There  is  an  immense  pile  of  corpses 
around  the  site  of  the  Cathedral.  Not  a  livin.t,r  soul  has  been 
discovered.  There  is  not  a  buildiuij:  that  has  not  been  destroyed. 
Heart-rending  scenes  followed  the  announcements  of  the  bodies 
recotTuized.  Most  of  the  city  is  still  burning.  P'ort-de-France  is 
full  of  refugees  from  all  over  the  country.  Food  is  required  at 
once.  The  most  urgent  appeals  have  been  sent  to  ueighboring 
islands,  but  their  stocks  are  limited. 

LOUD  THUNDERS  AND   FIERCE    FLAMES. 

"St.  \'iuceut"s  volcano  is  '^till  in  full  eruption.  Terrific  deto- 
nations are  followed  by  columns  of  dense  clouds,  shooting  miles 
liigh,  witli  ininu-use  tongues  of  flame.  Large  stones  are  falling 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  crater,  and  pebbles,  showers  of  cinders 
and  ashes  rain  dowr.  thick.  Kingston  was  reported  safe  by  the 
steamer  that  arrived  this  morning,  which  also  reports  a  large 
area  north  of  the  island  as  still  in  flames.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  destruction  or  the  loss  of  life. 

•'Certainly  a  great  area  has  been  desolated  by  the  lava. 
There  has  been  a  waterspout  of  the  west  coast  of  St.  Lucia,  about 
.seven  miles  on  the  line  between  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia.  The 
volc:;noes  of  St.  Lucia  and  Solfaterra  are  boiling  normally.  The 
sky  is  now  clear  and  the  day  full  of  bright  sunshine." 

Another  despatch   from   vSt.  Thomas,  dated  also  May    nth, 
affords  additional  details  : 

"Famine  now  threatens  to  add  its  horrors  to  the  situation  in 
Martinique.  From  the  country  districts  the  inhabitants  are 
flocking  into  Fort-de-France,  and  all  are  panic  stricken.  Food 
has  alreadv  Ijccome  scarce,  and  the  supply  depots  are  under  mili- 
1-arv  triuird.     Terrible  sufl"erintr  can   be   averted  only  bv  the  early 
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arrival  of  provision  ships.  St.  Pierre  had  ever  served  as  the 
storehouse  of  the  entire  island.  Reserve  supplies  were  kept 
there,  and  with  the  complete  destruction  of  that  city  starvation 
became  an  inimediate  menace. 

"Fort-dc-France  has  been  little  more  than  a  i,n-eat  military  post, 
so  that  it  is  now  unable  to  ^i\v  more  than  shelter  to  the  refugees. 
Showers  of  hot  mud  and  cinders  have  served  to  keep  tho.se  in 
Fort-de-France  in  constant  terror,  though  no  actual  damage  is 
known  to  have  been  done  there.  Mont  Pelee  continues  in  active 
eruption,  though  with  weakening  iovcc. 

"The  steamer  Korona,  of  the  (Jucbec  Liric,  a  sister  ship  of 
the  Roraima,  has  carried  Mr.  Scott,  first  officer  of  the  Roraima, 
and  eighteen  others,  saved  from  the  same  \esscl,  to  Dominica. 
The  captain  reports  that  on  Friday  he  attenv^ted  to  force  his  way 
with  the  Korona  into  the  harbor  of  St.  Pi  but  was  compelled 

to  give  up  the  atteni})t  owing  to  the  inlcns^  iiea.  and  snu)ke  which 
hangs  in  a  dense  cloud  over  the  island.  He  did  get  close  enough 
to  see  that  Mont  Pelee  was  still  active.  Numerous  half-burned 
bodies  were  observed,  but  none  were  picked  up. 

ALL  VESSELS   DESTROYED. 

"  Nothing  new  concerning  the  original  disaster  has  yet  been 
learned.  It  is  known  that  eighteen  vessels  were  in  the  harbor  on 
the  morning  of  May  S,  ^vhen  destruction  fell  upon  St.  Pierre- 
These  included  four  American  h  ailing  vessels.  All  were  destroyed, 
save  the  Roddam.  They  were  simultaneou.sly  swept  by  tlie  great 
cloud  of  flame  and  sank  at  anchor.  The  Roraima  would  have 
escaped  had  the  explosion  been  delayed  a  few  minutes.  The  ship's 
anchor  was  lifted  and  the  engine  was  ready  to  .start  when  the 
vessel  was  overwhelmed.  The  sea  was  transformed  into  a  steaming 
c.iuldron,  into  which  the  sailors  sprang,  cra/ed  by  their  sufferings. 
Twenty-one  cbin  passengers  lost  their  lives. 

"From  St.  \'incent  h.ave  been  received  meagre  re]x>rts  of  the 
disaster  in  that  island.  Warning  of  the  activity  of  the 
S(nifricre  was  had  on  May  7-      All  tli-^t  day  disaster  seemed  to  fill 
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almost  incessant,  while  lightning  of  the  most  vivid  nature  never 
ceased  to  plav.  From  the  mountain  came  the  mutteinngs  that 
sent  panic  to\he  hearts  of  all  dwellers  on  the  island.  The  smoke 
rose  in  huge  columns  and  volcanic  dust  filled  the  air.  At  4  o  dock 
i„  the  afLcrnoon  it  was  dark  as  midnight.  Richmond  Park  and 
the  estate  of  Waliboo  were  destroyed.  Chateau  Relair  district  was 
covered  two  feet  deep  with  aslies.  Earthquakes  were  continuous. 
Kingston  seemed  to  be  threatened  and  fear  was  upon  all. 

■"TheS<mfrieredid  not  cease   to    roar    during   the    night  ..1 
Mav  -      Thirtv  deaths  were  reported  on    May  S.     \-olcanic    dust 
eoiitinued  falling,  giving   the  entire  island  of  St.  Vincent  a  deep 
mantle      Reports  from  P.arbadoes  and  Grenada  are  that  on  Thurs- 
dav  the  heat  was  almost  unbearable.     The   sky    lowered,  until  at 
.  o'clock  darkness  was  absolute.      Distinct    reports,  like   those  of 
great  canntms,  were  heard  from  the  direction  of  St.  \-inceut.    Ashes 
fell  constantly,  making  it  difficult  to  live  in  the  open." 
HILLS  COVERED  WITH   REFUGEES. 
A  despatch  received  in  Paris  from  Fort-de-France,  Martinique, 
said  :  "  All  the  hills  surrounding  Le  Carbet  and  Le  Pecheur  (near 
St    Pierre)  are  covered  with  refugees,  to  the  number  of  about  50CX), 
who  are  being  taken  awav  gradually.     In  the  meanwhile  provisions 
are  being  conveved   to   them.     Of  the   thirty   persons  who  were 
originallv    rescued   bv   the   French   cruiser  Suchet  the   majority 
^^■ere   fearfullv  burned,  and   nine   died  while  on  tlieir   way  to  the 
hospital.     The  corpses  which  are  heaped  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Pierre 
are  not  onlv  completely  naked,  but  are  frightfully  mutilated." 

The  "Temps,"  referring  to  the  destruction  at  St.  Pierre,  said  : 
"  We  believe  from  the  informati(>ii  received  here  from  the  Island 
of  Martinique  (meaning  doubtless  the  official  despatches)  that  th- 
disaster  surpasses  all  that  imagination  can  conceive.  The  who. 
northeastern  portion  of  the  island  is  laid  waste.  Three  larg  • 
communities,  exclusive  of  St.  Pierre,  have  been  destroyed.  The 
victims  comprise  two  .lUididates  for  to-day's  ballotage  for  members 
of  the  Chainbc  r  of  Deputies." 

Tlie  Minister   of  Marine,   M.   de   Lanessan,   received  a  cable 
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despatcli  frnin  tlic  conniuiiuk-r  of  the  FilmicIi  cruiser  Suchct,  dated 
Fort-de-Francc.  M.utinique.  sayin,^-  thai  he  conducted  a  search  at 
St.  Pierre.  The  captain  reported  tliat  tlie  town  was  now  a  mere 
heap  of  sniokint,-  ruins,  nuder  which  tlie  victims  of  the  catastrophe 
were  buried.  Tlie  Sucliet  was  able  to  convey  some  of  the  inhab- 
tants  of  Le  Peclieur  lo  Fort-de-I'rance,  but  could  not  reach  the 
nionhernmost  i)art  of  the  island  on  account  of  tlie  dense  rain  of 
aslies. 

The  captain  of  the  Suchct  further  reported  that  the  Mont 
Pelee  volcano  still  liad  a  threateninj^r  aspect.  Subterranean  rum- 
blings were  still  heard,  flashes  of  flame  frequently  belched  from 
the  volcano  and  stones  were  thrown  out  with  immense  force. 

LOSS   OF   PROMINENT   MEN. 

\  despatch  received  .at  the  Colonial  OfficL  in  Paris  from  Fort- 
de-France  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  Governor  Mouttet  and  the 
commander  of  the  troops  al  Si.  Pierre,  Colonel  Dain,  were  dead. 
The  candidates  for  election  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
who  perished  at  Si.  Pierre  were  MM.  Perciu  and  Lc  Cleic.  Other 
despatches  confirmed  the  reports  that  the  American  and  British 
Consuls,  with  their  families,  perished. 

M.  Bloch,  Inspector  of  P'inance,  and  M.  Labarthe,  the  Col- 
onial Ministei-'s  Secretary,  who  were  despatched  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  Martinique,  sailed  fi'onr  Brest  on  board  the  French  crui.ser 
DWssas,  which  carried  money,  provisions,  and  other  stores  for  the 
relief  o*"  the  Martirrique  suffer-ers. 

A  French  cable  official  who  weirt  to  St.  Pierie  rx'ported  that 
the  company's  office  hadbcerr  burned  to  ashes,  and  that  there  was 
no  trace  of  the  staff.  This  official  added  that  the  cremation  of  the 
bodies  of  the  victinrs  had  begun,  and  that  the  cable  steamer 
Pouyer  Quertier  was  proceeding  t..  repair  the  northern  cable. 

The  waves  of  lava  were  still  i-epoited  to  be  flowing  northward. 
They  extended  even  to  Le  Carbtt. 

The  Colonial  Minister  organized  a  relief  distribution  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  himself  and  M.  Decrai.s,  former  Colonial 
Minister  ;  the  Colonial  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
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Colonial  Senators  and  a  nunil)Lr  of  cnnmuTcial  men.  President 
L()ul)et  of  Franec  has  eonlribntcd  540  »  and  the  Cabinet  donated 
51200  to  the  fnnd  beinj^  raided  for  tlie  sufferers  b\'  the  St.  Pierre 
disaster.  Thu  British  Ambassador,  ."-^ir  Pklniund  J.  Monson,  ealled 
at  the  P^lysee  Pahice  and  communicated  to  President  Loubet,  per- 
)nallv,  the  s\nipatliv  of  King  Kduard. 

A  despatch  received  in  London  irom  the  island  of  l)ominica, 
British  West  Indies,  said  that  a  man  who  had  ju.st  returned  from 
the  Boiling  Lake  District  of  that  island  went  within  a  hundre.'. 
yards  of  the  lake,  and  found  that  the  water  had  disappeared,  and 
that  from  a  vent  ten  feet  in  diameter  in  the  centre  was  arising  a 
column  of  steam  to  a  height  of  thirt\-  feet  before  spreading  into 
the  atmosphere.  That  district  otherwise  was  apparently  unchanged, 
but  the  sulphur  gases  were  very  strong. 

ESCAPING   IN    BOATS. 

Four  small  boats  loaded  with  refugees  from  Grand  Riviere, 
ALartinique,  arrived  at  Dominica  in  a  ])itiablc  condition.  They 
reported  that  six  otlier  l)oats  left  that  village  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  not  known  what  became  of  them. 

Advices  received  at  St.  Thomas,  Danish  West  Indies,  from 
the  Island  of  Dominica,  said  that  boats  arriving  there  reported 
that  many  persons  were  drowned  while  crossing  to  Dominica  from 
the  island  of  Martin-cpie,  where  some  of  the  out  parishes  were  inun- 
dated. The  eruption  of  Mont  Pelee  continued.  The  lava  was 
progressing  northward.  The  whole  northern  region  was  now  a 
rock  waste,  derrnded  of  vegetation. 

Reports  from  the  Island  of  vSt.  \'inccnt  said  that  up  to  the 
afternoon  of  I*rici;.y.  May  qth,  over  two  hundred  deaths  had  occurred 
there  owing  to  the  volcanic  outbreak  in  that  island.  Definite 
news,  however,  was  lacking.  Many  estates  were  destroyed  and 
steam  and  ashes  were  belched  forth  from  seven  in  the  morning 
until  9.50  at  night.  The  eruption  was  now  invisible  at  Kingston. 
Huge  dust  clouds  were  blown  eastward.  Great  distress  prevailed 
at  vSt.  \'incent,  where  there  were  nianj'  injured  persons.  It  Avas 
believed  that  about  five  hundred  persons  had  lost  their  li\-pc  ot-  Cf 
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Vincent.     This   number  was   «,M-catly  increased   afterwards.     Tlie 
inajoritv  of  the  corpses  were  still  nnburicd. 

The  British  Royal  Mail  steamer  Solent  went  from  Haroadocs 
to  .Martinicjue  with  supplies  and  doctors.  From  the  Island  of 
Trinidad,  the  British  Royal  Mail  steamer  Rennet  went  to  Fort-de- 
FVance.  The  British  second  class  cruiser  Indefatij;able  was  on 
her  wav  from  Trinidad  to  vSt.  \'incent  with  stores  fcu"  the  relief  ol  ; 
the  sntTerer.-.  there.  It  was  reported  here  that  I'ort-di'-Franee 
(  Martinique  I,  was  threatened,  (jreat  tension  prevailed  everywhere 
throughout  the  West  Indies. 

WARNING  OF  THE   ERUPTION. 

The  crater  of  Mount  Pelee  had  been  wearing  its  "smoke 
cap"  since  the  3d  of  May.  but  there  was  nothing  until  Monday, 
the  5th,  to  iudicate  that  there  was  the  slightest  danger.  On  that 
day  a  stream  of  boiling  lava  burst  through  the  top  of  the  crater 
and  plunged  into  the  valley  of  the  River  Blanche  overwhelming 
the  (rueriu  vSugar  \Vork>,  and  killing  twenty-three  work  people 
and  the  son  of  the  i)roprictor.  A  couimission  was  appoiutcd  b\- 
the  Governor  to  iuvestigite  the  outbreak,  and  it  returned  a  reas- 
suring report  on  Wednesday  evening.  But  about  S  o'clock  on 
Thursday  morning  a  shower  of  fire  rushed  down  on  St.  Pierre  and 
the  coast  from  L?  Carbet.  which  had  a  population  of  6,ot».  to  Le 
Pecheur,  which  had  a  population  of  aooo,  burning  everything  in 
its  path. 

Throughout  Thursday  the  heat  in  the  vicinitv  of  v^t.  Pierre 
was  so  intense  and  the  stream  of  flowing  lava  was  so  unremittingi 
that  it  was  impossible  to  approach  the  town  during  the  early  part 
of  the  day.  As  evening  approached,  the  p'rench  cruiser  Suchet, 
after  a  heroic  battle  with  the  heat,  suffcx'ation  and  sulphur  fumes, 
succeeded  in  making  a  dasb  toward  the  shore,  nearing  the  land 
close  enough  to  enable  her  to  take  off  thirty  survivors  of  the 
disaster,  all  of  whom  were  horribly  burned  or  mutilated.  St. 
Pierre  at  that  time  was  an  absolute,  smoking  waste,  concealing 
2  S.ooo  corpses,  whose  decomposition  necessitated,  in  some  cases, 
instantly  coinpieLiug  tiieii    Lieiiiainni.  wiiieii    \vas  oiiiy    partiaiiy 
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accomplished  by  iVc  lava.  The  inhabitants  of  Fort-de-Francc 
were  panic  .stricken,  the  morning  of  the  disaster,  when  Uie  sky 
snddenly  blackened  and  it  was  as  dark  as  at  midni^^ht.  The  sea 
shrank  back  thirty  yards,  and  hot  rain  bc;^^an  to  fall,  while  gravel, 
the  size  of  walnuts,  poured  down  on  the  town.     This  lasted  about 

fifteen  minutes. 

The  450  survivors  who  were  brou.i^ht  to  p'ort-de-Francc  from 
St.  Pierre  bv  the  French  c  ilde  repair  ship  Pouyer  guertier  came 
from  the  town  of  Le  Pcchcur.  where,  snrroinided  on  all  sides  b- 
flowing  lava,  they  were  nearly  roasted  to  death,  and  expectea 
momentarily  to  be  engulfed. 

RIVERS  OF  BURNING  LAVA. 

The  latest  reports  received  showed  that  lava  continued  to  pour 
down  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  slowly  engulfing  the  whole 
north  side  of    the  island,   while  fresh  crevasses  were  continually 

opening. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Moody  at  Washington  cabled  the  com- 
mander of  the  cruiser  Cincinnati,  at  San  Domingo  City,  to 
proceed  to  Martinique  and  give  such  aid  as  was  possible  The 
Secretary  of  the  Naw  found,  after  consultation  with  Assistant 
Secretary  Hill,  that  it  would  be  safe  to  take  the  Cincinnati  away 
from  San  Domingo.  The  reason  tor  this  belief  was  the  cablegram 
received  from  the  United  States  Consul,  Maxwell,  at  San  Domingo 

City  • 

"The  situation  in  San  Domingo  is  improving.  The  pro- 
visional government  has  been  announced  at  the  seaports,  and  for 
the  most  p..rt  in  the  interior.  All  executive  affairs  are  under  the 
provis!  Mial  government,  and  Vasque/  is  the  provisional  President." 

It  was  considered  possible  that  the  Potomac  already  had  left 
San  Juan  for  Martinique,  but  there  was  no  doubt  on  this  point, 
because  the  Navy  Department  had  not  yet  been  able  to  secure 
response  to  an  inquiry  cm  this  point  sent  by  cable  to  tht 
commandant  of  the  naval  station  at  San  Juan.  As  a  further 
precautionary  measure  Secretary  Moody  sent  a  telegram   to  the 
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"<)ratM-    Dixie    to    prrparo    for    scm    us    soon    as    piacticable. 
Report  when  she  can  !)t.-  nKuk-  rcad\-." 

1  Ik-  Dixie  is  a  ship  of  eonsalerahlc  canyi'ii,^  capacity,  and 
wonld  he  better  titled  than  any  of  the  regiihir  naval  ships  to 
hasten  to  Martinifine  willi  relief  supplies,  which  conld  he  obtained 
more  readily  at  New  York  than  at  any  of  the  \\\  si  Indian  islands. 
Fhe  Secretary  was  informed  that  the  Dixie  could  be  ready  by 
Tuesday,  the  I4tli. 

In  anticipation  of  the  passas^e  by  the  House  of  the  Senate 
bill  making  an  ai)propriati()n  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from 
the  eruption  which  devastated  Martiui-iue,  the  War  Depart menl 
took  immediate  action  for  the  purchase  and  transportation  of 
supplies  to  the  distressed  islanders.  P.ri^radier-CkMieral  Weston, 
Commissary  Ck'neial,  was  directed  to  collect  stores  at  New  York. 
They  were  to  l)e  immediately  loaded  on  an  arniv  transport,  or  on 
the  Dixie,  a  naval  trainin>(  ship,  which  Secretary  Moody  was 
informed  would  be  ready  to  sail  on  Tuesday,  the  14th.  As  food 
was  the  first  need  of  the  people,  the  Dixie  was  to  be  hurried  to 
Martinique.  The  transport  Sedgwick,  which  was  at  Xew  York, 
was  t  .  convey  clothes,  luml)er  and  such  other  supplies  a.s  the 
information  by  the  State  Department  showed  to  be  uecessarv. 

QUICKEST   METHOD  OF   RELIEF. 

"(>(  course,  the  action,"  it  was  stated,  "is  contingent  upon 
the  assent  of  France,  but  that  government  will  undoulitediy  grate- 
tuily  accept  the  charity  of  the  United  States.  M.  Cambon.  the 
French  .Vmbassador,  states  that,  as  supplies  from  this  country 
could  reach  the  island  more  quickly  than  from  France,  undoubt- 
edly the  people  of  the  French  Republic  ould  appreciate  any 
relief  this  country  would  afford.  At  the  same  time.  Secretary 
Hay  will  recognize  the  .sovereignty  of  France  by  notifying  the 
I'aris  authorities  through  Ambassador  Porter  of  the  readiness  of 
this  (jovernnicnt  to  extend  relief  to  Martinique. 

"  Fratice's  acceptance  being  merely  a  matter  of  form,  the  work 
of   shipping    supplies    will     not    for  a    moment    be    interrupted. 
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(liNtril)Uliuii  tii'  rt-lief,  and    llnir   iiislniclioiis  will    Ik-   striiiKfi't   to 

0)-u[K!ali-  in  i-vrrv  way  with    tlu'    ImimkIi   antlioi  ilics.      It   ci.nsid- 

i-Rcl  (K^si^al^lL•,  tlu-  supplies  will  hv  turned  ovurto  tlic  acting  C.i>\- 

trnor  (.cmnil  (.1    Martiniqui'.     Tlu-iv    is    not   to   be  llic  slij^litest 

rriction  liftwecn  the-  Anicrican  and  iMx-ncli  authorities  if  it  can  be 

avoided  under  the   instructions  which  will   be    issued  by  the  War 

and  Xa\y  1  )ei),irtnients. 

"it  was  si;-i^ested  that  the  transportation  of  relief  might  be 

more  expeditiously  effected  by  using  San  jnan  as  the  base.     Cov- 

ernor  Hunt  could  send  such  snpi)lies  from  Porto  Rici'  as  cuuld  })e 

gathered  there,  and  then  supplies  i)urchased  in  this  country  cuulJ 

tollow. 

COMMUNICATION    INTERRUPTED. 

"Xo  word  reached  the  State  Uepartm.nt  regarding  conditions 
in  Martinicpie  or  in  the  island  of  St.  N'incent.  Cable  communi- 
cation with  St.  X'incent,  asVvell  as  with  Martiniciue.  has  been  in- 
terru])te(i,  acconling  to  information  in  possession  of  the  State 
I)epartineiit,  andthis  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  not  heard  from  Karnest  A.  Richards,  its  Consular 
agent  at  that  point.  Mr.  Richards  is  not  a  citi/.en  of  the  United 
States,  but  a  Hritish  subject.  He  was  born  at  St.  X'incent  and  ha.s 
always  resided  in  the  island.  He  was  appointed  Ccjusular  agent 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  American  Cousul  in  the  Barbadoes. 

"In  \iew  of  the  distress  which  e.xists  in  St.  \'incent,  au  effort 
may  be  made  by  the  State  Department  to  have  the  bill  for  th  • 
relief  of  Martinique  so  amended  that  it  will  enable  the  dispatch 
of  supplies  to  the  British  island  as  well.  This  will  be  done  in 
order  to  prevent  any  legal  technicalities  being  raised  by  account- 
ing officers.  The  Administration  is  hopeful,  in  view  of  the  extent 
of  the  disaster,  and  the  fact  that  Fran<-e  a:id  Great  Britain  cannot 
promptly  send  relief  from  Europe,  that  the  House  will  act  at  once 
upon  the  relief  bill.  As  soon  as  passed  it  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
White  House,  where  it  will  receive  the  immediate  approval  of  the 
President.  If  it  is  determined  to  send  supplies  to  vSt.  Vincent,  the 
Dixie   or  some   other  vessel  will   be    ordered  to  proceed    to   that 
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"'.It^.u   nrc-nmfc.ruicv,  and    tlu-    n.u-  crater   Uun,]    1 

'•nipti.,n.     lH-l(I,rd   smoke    n,.!      ,    ,  r  -^    ^^""  ''^"^ 

COLUMNS  OF  STEAMY  VAPOR. 

.\L  midday  iIk-  crat.rs  .jm.d   nu.rnn.u.  c,     '.,n,s  of  .t. 
vapor.  nsniK   inajt-siicalh  ciLrht    mil       T    i  ,      ""-^  "^  steamy 

u-uiul.-rful    shaJs      r.        ,1  ^^  '    "'"'    ^•^i'^^'-^'i-K   into 

cross.is.  .it,,  vivid  flas,u.s  of  li.lunin"  ^  ^     h^b  I^^P  "   ^'"1 
•niprcssing  tlic   mind    uk'-  -      Ti  '''"'>^.'>^  lx-I,ol,;cr  and 

stm,„„  d.rai.  llK- silk.  „f  ,1,..    V  "'  "™"'-iv 

-vin, .«i  „,  o,,t,:  ■;,;:■;;;':  ""■ «'-';-  ■■•-"  '-'■ 

anxious  suspensf.  '<-<-im(r  oi  j^.^^  ,j„^j 

riiL-  next  mornine  thrrt-  u-i<   -,    r,-     i 

and  ,^..c.:,t  U,»     f  ,;,,  „,,,  „,,.^^^^.,  ,_,  „,^^.^  l::;^^        ''"'  '"" 

p.opL'ia  ihet::^;:!.::::;"  ;""''"^  -""  •"^'■- "-  «-'^- 

mnuK...  „f  ,„ff„„,  f,„,„  ,;,:";   „JJ^  Govcr„,„e,„  „-a.  feeding 


1 


•'''      '■"  K'^l     A    III  AT  oi    SMi.KIN,;   KflNs  ,,, 

Crv.t  nhvs,c.u  duu.Kcsl.av-laku,  pL.cc  in  tlu-  .K-.^hborluuHl 

l^-u..Usa.Kh.n..s.      'Hu.   nurses  an<lcloc.t.,,swe,-c..;:..u:^^ 
As.-sn     ott    .   chs..su.rontlns.^^^^^^^^  hnsincss  was 

-I-'  y<l    .u-  tl.n-c-  clays.      TIk-   pnl,lic   „und  was  still    nnsettlcd 
-n^nntlK.:-.hsasU.r.      A.on,  U.  ...aths  w.r.  uhole  ia,n        s 
ul--  -,-ps.s  uyrc.  ,n  sev   ,al  places,  still  Ivia^  unburi  -cl       T  ,c 
'K  Hi  uvrc  to  I.e  interred  in  tninlu-s. 

A^pccal    oMTcsp,mdent    at    Castrie „  St.  Lnria,   tdcv^raphed 
tiK-  loliowin-  i,n   May   iitli:  K''4'"»-ti 

<.     i''k1.''"i',  "'"''  '""'"^    '"■"■   """"■^■''   '■■"■•    "'^'   ^'-«-'  "f 

^■itv  is  coniulet,-       Vf  ^  ":^"^^"''^d.       riie  destrnction  ot  the 

.-  .Mffl:',,:::;,,,;:,::;;'  ''■'"''■'«  —-  --j-^-  -n.  d«„,.. 

HEAPS  OF  DEAD 

!««rate  lo  the  cure  .,f  „„.  „,i„;VJ-  iV,    'j';  '"■'ir-'^'^'  '" 

I«^sit!un  „f  tliL-  bodies  tlu- ,>,/    •        •     r      ''^^'-'^'^'    "'i}-^-      I^roni   the 

cou,e  .u„„«t  i,ew  A  -  :;;r  '"'"r'  '"■"  """-^-  "■"^'  -"■ 

Akuiy  of  the  bodies  are  so  bnnu-rl    -c    t  "i       ■, 

i,M.,.^,,,..;i-.u.     1...    •  -.    '^"-  •^'J  """K-'U   as   to   make    idenfiflr-ati.-.-r, 

cases   the   opposite  ,s  the  case.     Some 
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^';i\o  bccMi  iduiitifivd  l)y  the-  sc;irc-liiiiu-  parties,  wliidi  are  all  under 
...ilitary  coiurnl  and  are  eondiu-ted  under  orders.  St'eues  in  vSt. 
Pierre  aie  heartrendin--.  Steps  lia\  e  been  lakeii  to  ])re\ent  dis- 
ease troni  resultiui^-  from  the  disaster.  liurial  ])arties  are  workinj^ 
niyht  and  day.  hut  it  is  impossible  that  the  dead  can  be  eared  tur 
as  their  friend.^  would  wish. 

Military  rule  is  established  iu  the  town  to  ])re\-ent  vandals 
from  workins^-.  Such  ])rupeny  as  has  not  been  destroyed  will  la- 
protected.  One  .if  the  ^reat  misfortunes  ari.ses  from  the  fact  that 
the  storehou^e^  of  provisions  ha\e  been  swe^t  out  of  existence. 
Martinique  must  depend  upon  the  charity  of  the  world  to  i)re\ent 
a  food  •amine.  .Mready  fiod  is  exhausletl  at  I''ort-de-France, 
whicdi  has  been  o\errun  by  reii;L;ees  from  the  country. 

.\l)peals  ha\e  l.ieen  sent  to  the  uei.^-liboriu!^-  islands  for  assist- 
ance ;  meantime  the  tew  prox'ision  storc^  are  under  close  guard 
by  the  soldiers.  In  the  country  there  is  no  food,  and  it  is  believed 
that  thousands  are  starvin,y\  As  soon  as  food  can  Ijc  obtained 
rcliet  parties  will  be  sent  out  from  Forl-de-France. 

OPINION   OF  AN    EXPERT. 

Lookiui;-  (  n  the  St.  Pierre  disaster  as  a  proof  of  theories  whicli 
geologists  ha\e  long  hekl  regarding  the  chain  of  islands  of  which 
Martinique  is  a  link,  Dr.  J.  Paul  Cood  editor  of  the  •'Journal  of 
Geography,"  and  an  instructor  in  the  I  niversitv  ul  Pennsylvania, 
said  : 

"It  is  incompieiien.^'ble  to  nie  that  i)eople  will  jjersist  for 
generations  in  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands  ]>\  making  homes 
oil  such  an  island  as  Mavtiniciue.  For  decades  geologists  have 
held  that  there  is  a  line  of  weakness  in  the  earth's  crust  extend- 
ing from  near  Trinidad,  and  thi-  Higlilands  of  (Guiana,  around  in 
tjuarter  circle  to  Porto  Rico,  then  through  Cuba,  and  rtn.ally  con- 
nect.ng  with  the  \()lcanoi'S  in  Mexico,  which  have  been  active 
within  a  month  p.ist.  In  Ctib.a,  the  line  branches  oft",  also,  up 
through  b"b;  ^a,  and  runs  uj)  towards  Lake  Michis^an,  through 
the  Ivistern  Ml^sissip])i  \'alle\  .      It  ha-  been  shown  conclusively 
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)i  time. 


'I'lie  Lesser  Aniil 


,  of  wliieh  Martinique  is  one,  are  simply 

ilie  peaks  of  volcanoes,  al)out  hall  ot  which  are  snbmeri^red.    They 
differ  tV.nn  the  xolcano  (jf  the  .4vtna  or  Kihuiea  t\-pe,  in  that  their 


!iNeiiars.',e  consists  chieti}- 
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ciiulers. 


There  i.^  nsnalK'  little 


or  no  la\a. 
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IS  means,  too,  that  no  uarnmi;-  u  i 


.•ruptioii. 


cannot    nnderstaiul    why    people  will  want  to  h\e  lu 
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Protessor    Milne's    instnini'.-nts   and    records  on  the  Isle  of 
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lit   liave 
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no  u'eneral 
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f  th 


e  re>'ion,  so  it 


hardly  probable  that  ontbreak.- 


wii 


Ue 


'enerai  in  tlie  ree 


th 


'ion  I 


;Ki\-e  described.      The   ernjjtion   shows,  however,  the   weakness  of 
,J  the  crust  at  this  point.      As   with  a  boiler,  the  explosion  occurred 

l|  alon.LT  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  crater  of  Mont    Pelee 

offeied  the  outlet. 

"The    scientists'    imai'-ination    would    like    t"    foretell  for  the 

future  a  solid  mass  of  land  from  Trinida,.  to  Cuba,  but  we  camujt 
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lose    lorces    now 


tend 


raise  this  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
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TWO   LINES   OF  CABLES. 


In  New  York  tlie  Fr 


encli  Cable  Com])any  announced  at  noon 
ipeii   with    Fort-de-Fraiice 


mmunication  was 


m  May  12th,  that  c( 

•  \er  two  lines,   one   by    the   way   of  Teiieriffe    and    Xi 


other  from  the 
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raz 


date  the  French  government 


>rouha,   tht 
ilian  coast,  through  Madeira.    Until  the  above 


uiono')oli/cd  both  these  lin 
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ark 


all  of  the  time,  but  ordi 
them  soon  atterward. 

K.  A.  Outerbridge, 
owned  the  ill-fated  I<  .)raim 


nary  business  was  transmittetl  over  both  of 


f  the  Quebec  vSteamship  Company,  which 


come  through  from   the   company's    agents,    and   he   believed 
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that  nothing  more  wa^  known 
pany's  friends  and  co 


said   that   no  addifoual   cablegr 
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Inquiry  anion:;  local  fire  insurance  a.i,aMils  indi  ned  tlial 
American  companies  sustained  no  losses.  A.  M.  Tli(>rl)urn,  sec- 
retary and  assistant  nuinaj^er  of  the  American  brancli  i){  the  Sun 
Insurance  Coni])any.  of  London,  whicli  carried  some  ot"  tlie  Mar- 
tinique risks,  said  that  the  l)usiness  at  St.  Pierre  was  placed  direct 
Ironi  tile  British  office.  He  did  not  think  any  American  conipam- 
iid  business  tliere.  Mo.-t  of  tlie  'property,  particularly  that  owned 
by  foreis^ners  and  merchants  doiui,'-  a  forei,!^n  l)usiuess,  is  insured 
in  the  Hn;^-lish  and  Continental  comp.inies,  and  nudoubtecily  thev 
v.'onld  lose  lieavil\-. 

Mr.  Thorl)urn  said  that  he  had  not  seen  the  Martinique 
policies,  but  that  hethous^ht  they  were  modelled  after  the  American 
policies  written  for  volcanic  countries.  Thev  make  tlie  insurer,' 
liable  f  )r  damas.,^e  from  volcanic  eruptions,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided. Tornadoes,  lit^ditniu!^-,  insurrections  and  ci\-il  disorders 
are  causes  of  loss  which  are  usually  not  insured  ai^ainst,  !)ut  tlie 
companies  are  generally  liable  in  case  of  eartliquakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions. 

LOSSES  AT   ST.   PIERRE. 

Tliomas  .\.  Buckner,  vice-president  o*"  the  New  York  Life 
lus'irance  Company,  said:  "  We  had  manv  policies  in  eftect  in 
St.  Pierre,  Init  we  cannot  estimate  (mr  lo>s  until  we  i;et  a  list  ot 
the  dead.  Our  ])usiness  was  mostly  with  foreii^ners  on  the  island. 
A'e  had  no  cjifice  there,  but  obtained  business  in  \arious  waws. 
Perhaps  we  shall  escape  with  a  loss  of  Sio(),(;oo.  but  that  is  oulv 
mere  guesswork  now." 

William  A.  Alexander,  secretary  of  the  ICquitalile  Life  In- 
surance Ccunp.iny,  said  :  "  Without  my  office  recoixls  I  cannot 
tell  what  our  St.  Pierre  h)sses  will  oe,  but  I  am  iiudined  to  think 
ihey  are  not  large.  We  Imd  no  agency  there,  though  we  may 
have  had  agents." 

Foulke  cH:  Co.,  of  No.  25  Beaver  street,  had  about  given  up 
ihe  barkenline  L.  W.  Norton.  Xotliing  hid  yet  been  heard  from 
her.  Xone  .'f  tile  officers  or  crew  lived  in  Xew  York,  Captain 
Alexander  Parks  lived   at    Port   George,    X.    .S,    where    lie   left    a 
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12,  and  arrived  at  St.    Pkirv    .\pril    30.      Tlu-    vt-s.sel    wa.s    worth 
?i5,(XKj  and  liL-r  carj^o  tVoiii  S^u.ooo  to  5^(^,000. 

Tlie  variou.s  accounts  of  tlie  volcanic  outbreak  in  the  West 
Indies  whicli  reached  London,  left  only  a  shadow  of  liope  that  the 
later  details  would  -really  niininii/e  the  extent  of  the  catastrophe, 
and  the  fear  was  bei^innin.u  to  seize  the  Britisli  papers  that,  even 
worse  news  would  come. 

For  instance,  the  "St:indard."  in  an  editorial,  said  : 
"  It  IS  only  too  clear  that  tlie  area  affected  is  lar.^-er  than  known 
at  first.  If  Dominica  au'^  .St.  Lucia  have  not  suffered  greatly 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  their  turn  may  come,  nor  is  it  by  any 
me.ins  ceri;iin  that  corresponding  convulsions  have  not  occurred 
or  may  n-a  soon  follow  on  the  mainland  of  Central  and  .South 
Americi.  In  the  presence  of  such  forces  man  is  helpless, 
and  we  can  only  i)repare  to  relieve  the  survivors  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  Tnited  States  has  set  us  an  honorable 
example." 

PLANS   FOR  A   MASS    MEETING. 
A  New  York  journal  contained  the  following: 
"  Plans  are  now  being  matured  for  a  meeting  ir.    this   city   of 
all  the  members  ,.,  Jie  colony  formed  by  former  residents  of  Mar- 
tniu|ue.      It    is    probable   that    the  meeting  will  be  held  Tuesday 
evening,  though    final   arrangements  are  yet  to  be  made.      Henry 
C.  dv  Medenil,   superintendent   of  West    Indian  trade    for    Flint, 
Kddy  &  Co..  has  been  requested  by  other  members  of   the   colon-' 
to  issue  the  call  for  the  meeting,  and  to  take  preliminary   charge 
It  is  believed  that  men  of  Martinique  will  c.mieto  New  York  from 
all  cities  within  a  radius  of  5CH)  miles. 

•'  It  is  intended  to  take  such  steps  as  mav  be  possible  looking 
to  relief  of  the  survivors  of  the  disaster  caused  bv  the  explosion  of 
Mt.  Pelee,  and  representatives  will  probably  be  .sent  to  Martinique 
for  the  purpo.se  of  gathering  exact  information  regarding  the  fate 
of  relatives  of  tho.se  living  in  the  United  States. 

'•Unspeakable  anguish  has  resulted  from  the  inability  to 
obtain  news  from  St.  Pierre.  Without  hope  that  the  numbe.-  of 
vieliii.^  has  been  overestimated,  there  is  ever  the  feeling  that  the 
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ap]);irfntlv  inipossiblc  lias  liappeiic-  The  suspense  has  resulted 
in  llie  prostration  ^f  srveral  wonR-n  wIiom.'  rclatucs  arc  ix-lieved 
to  have  fallen  uiuler  the  rain  of  fire." 

\'ictor  de  Me.ssinn-,  Casliier  of  ihr  United  A'.;encv  Company, 
of  this  city,  and  his  cousin,  Henry  de  Massias,  who  is  connected 
with  the  American  Surety  Company,  \\ere  active  in  arranging  for 
tlie  meeting.  Tlie\-  were  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  from 
the  South  news  of  their  f- iends,  but  were  unsuccessful.  They 
are  convinced  that  it  was  inijiossible  for  an\-  to  have  esca])ed  from 
St.  Pierre  to  Morne  Rouge.  Neither  do  they  understand  how  St. 
Pierre  could  be  lotalh'  destroyed  while  Morne  Rouge  escaped. 
Made  pessimistic  by  their  knowledge  of  the  lay  of  the  land  about 
St.  Pierre,  they  believe  that  Monie  R')nge  was  overcome  by  the 
fate  that  befell  the  greater  city  lying  below. 

NO   HOPE  REMAINING. 

"  All  our  relatives  and  friends  are  (T  were  in  St.  Pierre,''  said 
Mr.  de  Messiniv,  "and  it  is  hard  to  rol)  ourselves  of  the  only 
hope  that  is  left  to  us.  Still  it  is  useless  to  take  to  ourselves 
what  reason  teaches  is  a  delusion.  If  St.  Pierre  has  been  destroyed, 
as  has  been  described  bv  the  despatches,  then  there  renuiin-S 
nt)thing  to  hope." 

"  Morne  Rouge  must  have  been  o\ercome  by  the  same  blast 
of  flame  that  shrivelled  the  uuiin  city,  lying  five  miles  further 
away  from  Mont  Pelee.  M<ui!e  Rogue  lies  almost  under  the 
crater  of  Pelee,  and  if  the  head  of  the  volcano  has  been  blown  off 
destruction  must  have  rained  upon  the  entire  country  within  a 
radius  of  fifteen  miles. 

"Between  Morne  Rouge  and  St.  Pierre  there  is  a  break  in 
the  earth's  surface,  and  a  valley  as  well  as  a  rise  of  ground,  but 
the  fire  which  swepc  through  the  air  would  have  first  reached  the 
snuiller  village  before  parsing  down  to  the  harbor. 

"  It  has  been  impossible  fi)r  us  in  Xew  York  to  fully  realize 
the  terrible  calamity  that  has  befallen  us  at  home.  M\-  cousin 
and  I  were  in  Martinique  last  year.  In  the  islautls  I  left  my 
sisters  and  many  other  near  relatives. 
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"  Henri  loft  lii.;  part'iils.  His  f;ithrr  wns  a  prominent  archi- 
tect and  a  nienil)er  of  the  City  Council  of  St.  Pierre.  Henri  has 
two  l)rolliers  now  in  Paris  atlendintr  school.  Tlicy  will  be  left 
for  ilic  time  l)ein<j  without  funds,  l)ut,  of  course,  as  soon  as  some 
idea  of  the  true  conditions  in  Martinique  is  oiitained  their  affairs 
can  be  attended  to. 

"  .\t  first  I  ;;ness  we  were  all  too  stunned  to  act,  but  now  we 
know  the  full  extent  of  our  loss,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to 
le->.sfu  the  effects  uf  the  blow.  A  nieetiuj.;-  will  be  held  here  in  a 
few  da\ '^.  The  call  will  be  issued  bv  Mr.  Medenil,  who  is 
rei.;arded  as  the  k-ader  of  tlu  colour  here. 

"  Thi-re  are  about  Iwcnty-five  families  now  in  New  York  who 

cauic  here  from  Martini(jue.      All  are  fairly  well  to  do.   Steps  will 

be  taken  to  i^ive  such    aid   to   tlie  sufferers    in    Martinique   as  we 

can.      We  will,  too,  thank  ihe  ])eo]')le  of  the  United  States,  as  w^ll 

as  llie  (roveruuieut,  tor  the  prompt  st.e])s  taken  to  render  aid  and 

tor  the  expressions  of  svn!path\'  \\hich    seem   to   have  come  from 

all. 

NO   MENTION   OF   DANGER. 

''I  want  to  correct  the  impression  that  prevails  liere  that 
warning  was  given  by  Mont  Pelce  of  the  destruction  the  volcano 
was  about  to  work  U]) m  St.  Pierre.  We  had  letters  from  our 
trieiuls,  now  all  dead,  whici;  were  written  as  late  as  April  25.  In 
none  of  the  letters  is  mention  made  of  the  threatened  activity  of 
Pelee.  The  \()lcauo  has  always  been  regarded  as  extinct  and 
harmless.  I  am  sure  that  our  friends  would  have  recognized 
their  danger  had  Pelee  given  stich  warning  as  I  have  seen  asserted 
in  .some  of  the  papers."' 

Yet  all  accounts  agree  that  clouds  of  smoke  from  Mont 
Pelee  filled  the  air  five  days  before  the  catastrophe. 

Sir  Robert  Stawell  Ball,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  in  ''The  Earth's 
Hegiuning,"  gives  some  very  interesting  facts  al)Out  volcanic 
disturbances. 

"The  internal  Vicat  of  the  earth,"  he  says,  "derived  from  the 
primaeval  nebula,  is  in  no  way  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by 
the  phenomena  of  volcanoes.     We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  earth  is  fluid  ii.  its  interi,,r.  Tlu-  evidence  has  proved  that, 
under  the  extraordinary  ])ressure  winch  prevails  in  the  earth,  the 
materials  in  the  central  portions  >,f  our  globe  behave  with  the 
characteristics  of  solids  rather  than  of  liquids.  But  though  this 
applies  to  the  deep  seated  regions,  it  need  not  universally'^ apply 
at  the  surface  or  within  a  moderate  depth  from  the  surface.  When 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  the  pressure  is  relaxed,  then  the 
heat  is  permitted  to  exercise  its  property  of  transforming  the 
solids  into  liquids.  Masses  of  matter  near  the  earth's  crust  are 
thu-,  in  certain  circumstances,  and  in  certain  localities,  trans- 
formed into  the  fluid  or  viscid  form.  In  that  state  thev  may  issue 
from  a  volcano  and  flow  in  sluggish  currents  as  lava." 

CAUSE  OF  VOLCANIC  ACTION. 

"There  has  been  much  difl"erence  of  opinion  as  to  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  volcanic  action,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  energy  which  is  manifested  in  a  volcanic  eruption  has  been 
ongmally  derived  m  some  way  liom  the  contraction  of  prinu-eval 
nebula." 

The  author  then  devotes   much   space    to  Krakatoa,    in   the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  a  volcanic  island  almost   unknown  nntil  i8S^ 
when  it  suddenly  sprang  into  notice.  '  ' 

"Insignificant  though  it  had  hitherto  seemed."  says  the 
author,  "the  little  island  was  s<ion  to  compel  bv  its  tones  of 
thunder  the  whole  world  to  pay  it  instant  attention.  It  was  to 
become  the  scene  of  a  volcanic  outbreak  so  appalling  that  it  is 
destined  to  be  remembered  throughout  the  ages." 

There  were  n<.tablewariiings  in  theearly  Spring,  but  the  people 
of  Batavia,  far  from  being  terrified,  cliartered  a  steamer  and  went 
forth  for  a  pleasant  picnic  to  the  island.  Thev  beheld  a  vast  column 
of  steam  at  the  summit,  which  poured  forth  with  terrific  noi.se 
from  a  profound  opening  about  thirty  yards  in  width. 

_  "As  the  summer  of  this  dread  year  advancec'.,"  Sir  Robert 
writes,  "  the  vigor  of  Krakatoa  steadily  increased,  the  noise  became 
more  and  more  vehement  ;  these  were  presently  audible  c^^^  cl^.-.r^c 
ten  miles  distant,  and  then  twenty  miles   distant,  and  stilf  those 
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noises  waxe.l  loiukr  and  louder,  until  the  great  thunders  of  the 
volcano,  now  so  rapidly  developing,  astonished  the  inhabitants  that 
dwelt  over  an  area  at  least  as  large  as  Great  Britain.  With  each 
successive  convulsion  a  (luantity  of  fine  dust  was  projected  aloft 
into  the  clouds.  The  wind  could  iiot  carry  this  dust  away  as  rap- 
idly as  it  was  hurled  upward  by  Krakatoa,  and  accordingly  the 
atinos])here  became  heavily  charged  with  suspended  particles.  A 
pall  of  darkness  thus  hung  over  the  adjoining  seas  and  islands. 
Such  was  the  ihickness  and  the  density  of  these  atnujspi  ric 
volumes  of  Krakatoa  dust  that,  for  one  hundred  miles  arou 
the  darkness  of  midnight  prevailed  at  midday.  Many  thousands 
of  tlie  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  shores  of  Sumatra 
and  lava  were  destined  never  to  behold  the  sun  again.  They  were 
presently  swept  away  to  destruction  in  an  invasion  of  the  shore  by 
the  tremendous  waves  with  which  the  seas  surrounding  Krakatoa 

were  agitated."' 

A  TERRIFIC  CONVULSION. 

The  volcano  continued  in  eru])tion  during  July  and  August, 
and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  latter  month  the  supreme  dis- 
plav  occurred.  .After  t\\  o  or  three  preliminar\-  explosions,  there 
was  a  frightful  convulsion  which  tore  away  a  large  part  of  the 
island  of  Krakatoa,  and  scattered  it  to  the  winds.  In  that  final 
effort  all  record.s  of  previous  explosions  on  this  earth  were  com- 
pletely broker  The  lunse  was  plainly  heard  at  Batavia,  loc:) 
miles  away,  where  houses  trembled  and  windows  rattled  as  if 
heavv  artiller}-  were  being  discharged.  Indeed,  the  thunders  of 
the  great  volcano  attracted  the  attention  of  the  coast  guard  at  the 
island  of  Rodrigues,  3cxxi  miles  to  the  west. 

"Let  us  say,  for  example,"  the  author  continues,  "that  an 
explosion  occurred  at  Pike's  Peak  as  resonant  as  that  from  Krak- 
atoa. It  would  eertainlv  startle  not  a  little  the  inhabitants  of 
Colorado  far  and  wide.  The  ears  of  dwelleis  in  the  neighboring 
States  would  receive  a  considerable  shock.  The  s(nu)rons  waves 
would  roll  over  to  the  Atlantic  coast  ;  they  would  be  heard  on  the 
cVjorpc  of  the  Pacific.  Florida  would  not  be  too  far  to  the  south. 
nor  Alaska  too  remote  to  the  north." 


Ill 
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hvidciK-f  ..f  ilu-  t  I  uptioii  o(  Krakatoa  were  seen  in  the  country 
an<l  elseulieie.  tl.rair  uaves  spreaclin.^  fn.ni  the  voh-ano  t,.  the 
antiixnles.  It  also  tau^^ht  lessons  on  iIk-  constilntu-n  of  our 
atniosphere.  Before  the  oeeurrence  no  one  liad  t  .e  sii^rhtest 
suspicion  tliat  far  up  above,  twenty  miles  over  our  licads  a  ini..htv 
tempest  is  incessantly  liurryiuK  with  a  spee.l  murh  ^Meater  "than 
hat  of  the  awful  hurricane  which  ,mce  devastated  so"  lar^^e  a  part 
j1  Calcutta  and  slew  so  many  of  its  inhabitants. 

All  tlKit    Krakatoa   did    was  simply  to  provide   the  charges  of 
dust   by    which,  for  one  brief  peruxl,  this  wind   was  made  visible 
In  the  autumn  ot    1SS3   the  newspapers    were  full   of  accounts  of 
strauK^e  app.earances  in  the  heavens.      These   came    from   Cevlon 
the  \\  e.st  Indies  and  other  tropical  places.     .\I]  had  the  same  tale 
to  tell.      .All  these  phenomena  were   dx^c  to  Krakat<-a       h   w-s   in 
the  late  autumn   of  iSS;,   thai   the   marvellous    series  of  celestial 
phenomena  connected   with    the  great   eruption    began   to  be'dis 
played    m    (ireat    Britain.      Then    it   was   that    the  'glory    of  the 
<.rdi,iary  sunsets  was  enhanced  by  a   splendor  which  has' dwelt  in 
the  memory  of  all  those  who  were  j)ermitted  to  .see  it.      The  dust 
from  Krakatoa  produced  this. 


ch\i''i'i;r  IV. 


Awi-ri.  Sci-:\-i-:  i\  St.  I>ii:kki  — W'noi.i,  Mo,  v|-a[x  Aim-k akmd  rr> 
h].<>\v  I'l'.— Siiii's  S\v.\i.i,()\vi;n  nv  .\x  Ivnormots  Wwh.— 
Harrov.int,  Talks  !;\  I-Ivk-Witnkssks  of  tiik  IUrxki> 
City. 

P\HTAILHI)  descriptions  of  the  terrible  scene  nt  St.  Pierre 
*-^  reaclu-d  I<(,rt-de-I-rance  ..n  M.niday.  Mav  i_nli,  when  the 
(•uvernnicu  relief  expedition  that  was  the  hrsi  to  penetrate  the 
ruins  of  the  citv  sent  hack  niessen-ers  askin^^  for  more  men  and 
snpphes.  The  exprditiun,  v.hicli  left  Kort-de-1- ranee  <.n  the  f;')v- 
ernment  .steamer  Rnbis,  made  a  'landin-  near  St.  Pierre.  After  a 
terrible  experience  in  erossin,tr  f,elds  of  hot  ashes  knee  deep  the 
more  darin.^r  ones  in  the  party  succeeded  in  reachin,t,r  what 'had 
been  ti'i-  streets  of  the  eit\-. 

In  the  party  were  detachments  of  French  infantry  and  .jrend- 
arnies  and  several  priests.      The  feu  snrviNor.s  rescued  were  at  I  e 
Carbct  and  Case  Pilot,  snbnrban    villages,  to  wliich  they  had  fled 
More  than  a  thonsan^l    of  them    had   died   of  starvation    and   ex- 
posnre   .nice   the  destruction   of  St.    Pierre.     The   heat  from  tli. 
Miioknig,  lava-covered  ruins  at  St.  Pierre  was  sufifocatin.ir   .^nc'  the 
.-^tench  from  the  charred  Ix.dies  which  filK-d  the  streets  was  awfr' 
Only  a  tew  walls  „f  buildings  were  standin.cr.    The  hospital  clock 
was  t.)nnd  m  tact,  with  its  hands  stopped  at  7.50  A.  M  'the  exact 
hour  of  the  volcano's  eruption.      The  offices  of  the  cable  company 
had  disappeared.      On    all    sides  were    found    portions    of  bodied 
I  hey  were  gathered  up  by  the  soldiers  and  gendarmes  and  burned 
.u  the  pnbhc  squares.     Not  a  drop  of  water  was  procurable  ashore 
The  darkness  caused  by  the  clouds  of  volcanic  dust  shroud-  " 
the   town.       Continuous    subterranean    rumblings    added    to    the 
horror  of  the  scene.     Tlie    fort  and   central    quarters  of  the  tow^^ 
were  razed.      The  rums  were  buried  in  hot  cinders. 

The  iron   trrill-work    cmin  nf  fV,^   o.,..__ „.      ^ 

1  ^.  r    1  '  ^    ■--■--.».. iCiiL  uiiice  was  the 

only  portion  of  that  once  niagnificeut  building  staudir.g.     Streets 
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conld  not  l)r  triKcd.  Iliiut'  heaps  of  sniokiiii;  aslius  were  to  be 
seen  on  all  sides.  At  the  landinv^r  pl.-K^  ^onic  burned  and  ruined 
walls  indieated  tlie  spot  where  the  Cirstoni  House  fornierlv  stood. 
Traees  of  tlie  lai-er  shoi)s  e.add  l,e  seen.  H  undreds  of  bodies 
were  found  lyino-  in  .all  attitudes,  showing  that  the  \ietinis  had 
met  deatli  as  if  by  a  li;;htnin,L;  stroke,  b'.verv  Nesti^e  (d'elolliing 
had  been  l)urned  away  from  them,  virim  piles  of  bodies  were 
stacked  everywhere,  showing  that  death  liad  slriekeu  them  while 
tlie  crowds  were  vainly  seekin-  escape  from  the  fier\-  delude. 

(  )n  one  spot  a  ^Toiip  of  nine  children  were  fouiul.  They  were 
locked  in  one  another's  arms.  'Jdie  vaults  of  the  r.aiik  of  Marti- 
iii(iue,  at  the  head  ol  wlir.t  li.ul  been  the  Rue  de  1  Hopital  -n- 
found  intact.  They  contained  two  million  francs,  oi-  5.px),(XH\  in 
specie  and  other  securities,  which  \\as  scut  there  for  safekeepin<<. 
I  he  \aults  ot  the  (;o\-ernmeiit  treasury  were  searched  iu  the  hope 
that  a  lai-.L^e  amount  of  money  and  other  va]iia!)les  deposited  i)y 
the  principal  merchants  of  the  citv  might  be  sa\ed. 

THE  DEVASTATION  COMPLETE. 

Many  of  the  ])artics  were  overcome  by  the  terrible  heat  and 
stench  of  burned  bodies,  and  the  surtjeons  acconipauyintr  them 
were  kept  busy.  It  was  reported  that  there  is  left  no  trace  what- 
iwer  of  the  Fnited  States  Consulate,  which  was  on  the  Rue  de 
Torraile.  The  sea  for  miles  around  was  covered  with  the  wreck- 
age of  vessels,  and  ashore  only  a  few  trees,  ali  bent  seaward  bv 
the  force  ot  the  volcanic  shcnver,  were  left  standin<'-. 

The  Ministry  of  Marine,  at  Paris,  received  a  cable  from  the 
commander  of  the  warship  Sncliet,  dated  Fort-de-France,  which 
said  he  explored  St.  Pierre  with  a  squad  of  marines.  The  town 
was  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins,  under  which  the  victims  were 
buried.  The  commander  reported  that  it  was  impossible  to 
advance  to  the  north  of  the  island  owing  to  the  rain  of  ashes, 
which  was  most  intense.  The  volcano  still  presented  a  menacing 
appearance,  and  rumblings,  accompanied  by  flashes  and  the  pro- 
jection of  ashes  and  stones  occurred. 

The    French    CabiC    Company    received    on    Mav    i2th    the 
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i>\\\uv.  iiniiortaiU  (Usi);acli  from  its  manager  at  Korl-df-I-r 


M.irliiiii|iic 

"  I  have  si-iit  an  ai^ent  to  St.  Pierre.      II 


nice 


.■<iiu]i;tn\-'s   (I 


fii 


ces, 


1)111 


\v(\  uiuler  a  pile  of  nibhish, 


e  was  ahle  to  find  th< 


out    could 


iind 


no  tr.ice  ot^ilie  j,^^<icral  niaiiaj^a-r.  M.  Jallabert,  or  the  personnel  of 


the  ottice,  consistiii.t;-  of  ti\ f  m 


en. 


The  town  is  strc 


the    cremation    of 


wliicli    lias 


oe<;iiu. 


TI 


■n  u  ith  corpses. 


(Jiiertier  is  lieu   ])rocee(lin^'-  to  repair  the  cable  fr 
IIa\li  and  \e\\  York," 


le    cable    shin    I 
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Mart 
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M.  L'Heurre,  vSecretary  of  Martinique,  cabled  tlie  .Ministe 
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a  vast    rock. 
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UNPARALLELED    HORRORS. 


The  news  which  reached  Fort-de-I' 


St,  Pierre  told  of  tlie  Ik 


ranee  of   the  relief  work  af 


world 


irrors  of  tlie  scene  tliere,      Xeve 


he^jan,  i 


t  is  slated,  lia\e  linnian  eyes  witnessed  sucl 


r  since  tht 


.some  scene.      Hundreds  o{   fl.iring    funeral    p 
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f  dead 


1  a  ^rnc- 
yres,  on    whieh    the 


were  thrown,  sent  up  their  flames,  to  mock   the  stil. 


irinjr  volcano's   work    of  death.      It 


was    estimated    that  twenty 


thousand  bodies  of  the  dead  had  alreadv  been  burned 


French  soldiers  form   tl 


work  on  which  they  weie  eni/ 
ever   known.     The    bodie 


le   cremation    parties.     They  said   tlie 
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pyres  were  enormous 
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precautionary  measure    to    prevent   the   outbreak   of    di'sease'Ind 
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"'riu-  straiiuT  l\M,l,l;iiii,  (.f  which  I  ;ini  lapt.iin,  \r{\  St.  T<iicia 
at  imdiiiKht  m|"  M.,\-  -ih,  aii.l  was  ,,(['  St.  IMimt.-.  Martini(nu',  at 
(1  u'rlock  uii  thi-  niormii,:^  of  thr  Mli.  I  iintici'il  tliat  the  x.^Umiki, 
Moiit  iVlrr,  wa.s  sin. .kin-,  and  rirpt  sh.ulv  in  towan!  thr  l)as-, 
lindin.i^^  thcTf  anion-  othfi-  []\v  stranui'  koraima,  tin-  trli'i^jraph 
rcpairini;-  .stt-anuT  (IrapiikT  and  four  sailini,'  xfsstds.  I  went 
to  anchorai^i-  ixtwrcn,  7  and  S,  and  had  h.irdly  niooivd  when  the 
side  of  th.'-  volcano  o]n  n. d  ont  witli  a  IcrriMc  exphision. 

'".\  wall  of  tire  swept  o\cr  tlic  town  and  the  hay.  'I'he  Rcd- 
dani  was  struck  liro.idside  'h\-  th''  hnrnin-  mass.  Tlie  shock  to 
tile  shii)  was  terrihle.  nea;  1\  capsi/in-  her.  Hearin.v;  the  a\\t"nl 
report  ot  the  cxi)lo-^ion  and  seein.i^  the  -reat  '.all  of  flames 
api)r()achin.i;  the  steamer,  those  on  deck  son.i^^ht  shelter  wherever  it 
was  ])ossil)le,  iumi)ii\--  into  the  cahin,  the  forecastle,  and  e\en  into 
the  hold. 

BUF^NING   EMBP:RS    PIVERYWHERE. 

'■  1  was  in  tlie  chart  room,  hut  the  hnrnin^:  emht-rs  were  iK^rnc 
1)y  so  swift  a  ni"\cment  of  the  air  tliat  they  weie  swe])t  in  throti^li 
Lue  door  and  port  hnjes,  suft'ocitint^-  and  scorching.;- nie  hadly.  I 
was  terrihly  l)nrned  ])y  tliese  em'heis  ahont  the  face  and  liands, 
hilt  r.iana.qcd  to  reach  the  deck.  .\s  soon  as  it  w.is  possihle,  when 
there.  I  mustered  the  few  snr\i\ors  wdio  setnied  ahle  to  move, 
nrdered  ihein  to  s!i])  the  anclior,  leaped  foi-  the  hridi^^e  anil  ranj.,^ 
the  eii-incL'r  lor  tnil  sp.-ed  astern.  The  secoinl  and  tliird  enij-ineers 
and  a  tii-einan  were  on  w  iteh  helow,  .and  so  Cscajied  injiirw  The\- 
did  their  part  in  the  attemi)t  to  escape,  init  the  men  on  deck  conld 
r.ot  work  the  stcirin,^-  .^'ear  hecinse  it  was  jammed  h\-  the  dchris 
■'.''iJiu  the  volcano. 

"  W'c  accordin,i;'l\-  went  .ahead  and  .astern  until  the  ijear  was 
free,  hut  in  this  rnnnin,^  hackward  and  I'orward  it  was  two  hours 
after  the  first  shock  heiore  we  were  clear  of  tlic  hay.  One  of  the 
most  terrifyin.y:  conditions  was  tbat  the  atmosphere  heini^  charged 
w  ith  ashes  it  was  totally  dark.  The  sun  was  complete!^-  ohscured 
and  tin'  air  was  only  illuminated  tVom  the  flames  of  the  volcano 
and  those  of  the  burning  town  and  shi])])ing.  It  seems  small  tc 
^ay  that  the  sceue  was  territ^'ing  in  the  extreme. 
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"As   \vc  hacked  i>\\[    uc   pjisscd  close  to  ilic  Roraiina,  which 
a-,  oiii-  iii.is->  of  flames.      'IMic  steam  was  rushinjr  from  the  ciifj^inc 


room,  ami   the   screams  of  tli( 


oil    hoard   were   terrible  to   liear. 


The  ciies  for  help  were   all    in   \aiii,  for  we  could  do   iiothiiij^j   but 


sa\e  nu'  own  slii|). 
tlown  h\'  th  ■  stei'u. 


w 


hell  I  last  saw  the  Roraiiua  >lie  was  settliui^ 
hit  wa-i   ihoiu   lo  o'clock  in  tlu-  muriiitij^. 


When    the    Rold.iin 


was 


safeK'    out  of  I  he    harbor    ot"   St. 


1  lerre  and  Us  de> 
iiiiu;  here,  and  wlu 


olatioii  and  horror 


I 


made  tor  .St.  Lucia. 


,rru- 


ntl 


le  sill])  w.is  saU 


innstered  the  survivors  as 


well  as  I  was  .able  and  searched  for  the  de.id  and  injured.  Some  I 
futind  in  llr-  saloon,  where  the\-  had  \;iinlv  ^on^hl  for  safetv,  Init 
cabins  were  tnllot  Imrniiiu;  ember-^  that  hatl  been  blown  in  through 
the  port  holes,  'riiroii^rh  these  the  tire  swept  as  throu^-h  funnels 
and  burned  the  \ictinis  where  tliev  lav  or  stood,  leaving  a  circular 
imprint  of  scorched  and 
were   thus  burned.      Two  oi    mem   were 


)unu'(l  tlesli.      I  bronsjlit  ten  on  deck  wlu 


Two  of  them 


dead,  the  other 


s  survivec 


Tl 


leir 


althon-h  in  a  dreadful  stale  of  torture    from    their  bums, 
screams  of  agony  were  heai  trending. 

TONS  OF   POWDERED   LAVA. 

"Out  of  a  total  of  twenty-three  on  board  the  Roddam,  which 
includes  the  captain  and  the  crew,  ten  are  dead  and  several  are  in 
the  hospital.  My  first  and  sec(/nd  mates,  m\-  chief  engineer  aud 
m\-  supercargo,  Campbell  by  name,  were  killed.  The  ship  wa^ 
covered    troni    stem    to    stern    uitli    tons  of  povvdered  lava  which 


retained    its    lieat    tor    hours     at^ter     it     had     fall 


en. 


In 


iiian^ 


cases  it  was  practically  incandescent,  ami  to  move  about  the  deck 
in  this  burning  mass  was  not  only  dithcult  but  absolutelv  perilous. 
"  I  am  only  now  able  to  begin  thoroughlv  to  clear  and  search 
the  ship  for  any  damage  done  by  this  volcanic  rain,  and  to  see  if 
there  are  any  corpses  in  out-of-the-way  places.      For  instance,  this 


mo 


ruing,  I  finiiid  one    body  in    the    peak   of  the  forecasth 


Tl 


le 


liody  was  horribly  burned   and  the   sailor   had   evidentl 


th 

Lucia  the  ship  presented  an  apDallinir  anne: 


y  crept  in 


ere  in  his  agony  to  die.     On   the   arrival  of  the    Roddam  at  St. 


Dpnrl 


ciucd    bodies    lav  about    the  deck,  whicl 


1  was  also  crowded  with 


12ii 


ii 
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injured  helpless  and  sufferin,,,  people.  Prompt  assistance  w.s 
rendered  to  the  ,„jured  l>v  the  authorities  here,  and  „n-  " or,  Z 
^uiLd  men  were  taken  to  the  hospital.  " 

'-The  dead  were  buried,    and    I    had  omitted  to  mention  that 
ou    of  t.ent,-n:ne  black   laborers  that  I  brought  funu  GrZ^t 
dp  tn  .stevedonn.,..  si.x  only  survived.      Most  of  the  others  threw 
them.selve.s^overboard    to    escape    a    dreadful  fate,  but  thev      et 
worse  one^r  ,t  .  the  actual  fut   that  the  water  around  the  "up 
us  hteral^.  at  bcnhu,  heat     The  escape  of  u.v  vessel  was  nurZ 
OU.S.      The    woodwork  of  the    cab.us  and  bruise  and  evervthin. 
mfla m,naole    on    deck   were   constantly  iKuitin,,  and  it   w.^  wi^h 
jrea    dtfc.nty  that  we  A-w  survivors  managed  to  keep  uJ^:!!^ 

RAPID  RUSH   OF  FLAMES. 

"  I  witnessed  the  entire  destruction  of  St.  Pierre.     The  flames 
enveloped  the  town  in  everv  quarter  with  such  rapiditv  that  it      a 
impossible    that  any  person   eould    be    saved.      As  I  have  sa   1    he 
da^wa.  turned  suddenly  to  night,  but  I  could  distin,;-:!:^ 
h^^  beac       'I^",""'^  -"'"r   r^^^    distractedly  running  about  on 

darkne  lik  ]  ^T7  i"''"'"  ^'"^^  ""^  ^"'"^  ''''  surroundittg 
darknes.s  1  ke   black   shadows.     All    this   time  the  n.ountain  was 

loanng  and  .shakn.,-,  and  tn  the  intervals  between  these  terriiv  " 
sounds  I  could  hear  the  cries  of  despair  and  agonv  from  tht 
thou.sands  who  were  perisliintr.  ^      "  ^ 

"These    cries    added    to  "^he    terror  of   the    scene    but   it  is 
S        :  "  'rr'"  '"  '^^-^  •-"  ''-  ^^-^^'■^•'  sensati;^  !t  pr^ 

that  afteth-  fit'  rT''"'  ''""  ''''  "'  ''''  ''■"''^''      ^^^  "-  ^'^^d 
that  after  the  first  shock  was   over,  the  survivors  of  the  crew  ren 

leredwtlmghelptonavigatetheshiptothisport     Mr.  PI  s^on  • 
-ragen     at    Martnnque.  happening  to  be   on   board  was    s' 
■nd      really  behevethat  he  is  the  only  survivor  of  St.  -i^rre      As 
•  ■■  IS  he  IS  seriously  burned  on  the  hands  and  face  '"       " 

rhe  loregoiug  graphic  account  was   confirmed  by  Ellerv  S 
Scott,  first  officer  of  the  Roraima  :  ' 

-It  was  about  daylight  on  the  morning  of  May  6th  when  we 
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siglucd  tlic  island.      We  had  run   tliron^i;^h  .:  tluinder.storm   ahead 

lor  v*^l.  I'iL-rre,  and  at  6  o'clock  were  at  our  anclioraj^e  off  the  Phice 

P.ertin  Landing.      When   the  agent,  with  lighters  and  stevedores. 

came  alon-^side  they  tokl  us  that  Pelee  had  been  acting  ugly  ever 

since  Saturday,  and  that  there  had  been   quite  a  heavy  fall  of  hot 

-and  or  dust  over  St.  Pierre  itself      However,  the  volcano  .seemed 

t.i  have  ([uieted  diwu,  and  we  got  the  stevedores  to  work  smartly. 

"There    were    about    eighteen    other  steamers   and   coasting 

craft  anchored  as  we  were  in  the  open  harbor,  one  of  them   being 

the  Taniaya,  a   bark    from   the   French    port    Nantes,  her  captain 

heing  called  Aloritz  or  Mauri    -.     Then  there  were  f(jur  other  large 

sailing  vessels.     The  P.ritish  steamer  Roddam  put  into  the  berth 

next  to  ours  and  let  dro])  her  anchor. 

"Tlien  something  happened.  There  was  a  shaking  in  the 
air,  so  that  I  felt  \s  though  some  one  had  jostled  me.  I  was  looking 
at  Pelee,  :ind  every  soul  on  board  looked,  too.  I  can't  describe 
w liat  I  saw,  of  course,  but  my  first  thought  was  that  the  end  of 
the  world  would  look  just  liko  that.  It  was  just  as  though  the 
iii.'Untaiu  had  been  blown  up  by  all  the  dynamite  in  the  world. 

ROA.RING  DOWN   FROM  THE   SKY. 

"  First  of  all  a  great  pillar  of  flame  rushed  .straight  up  in  the 
an-,  then  it  opened  out  wider  than  the  mountain  itself  and  came 
roaring  down  out  of  the  sky  upon  us.  Some  of  us,  with  Morley 
(M'cond  officer)  rushed  to  the  forecastle  head  to  heave  the  anchor. 
I  saw  the  captain  slioutiug  orde"s,  and  I  saw  McTear,  the  engi- 
neer, drop  below.  A-  we  reached  the  ship's  head  the  fiery  cloud 
was  upcm  us.  Red-hot  stones,  scalding  mud  and  real  splashes  of 
ilame  dropped  and  clattered  all  over  the  ship. 

"  There  was  another  roar,  and  with  it  all  the  water  in  the 
larbor  seenu  d  to  gather  up  and  rush  among  the  .shipping.  Every 
iratt  heeled  over  to  the  great  tidal  wave  and  .seemed  to  careen  and 
snik.  W1ien  Hie  wave  struck  us  it  flooded  us  fore  and  aft,  sweep- 
ing away  the  masts,  funnel,  all  the  boats  save  one  and  all  the 
niille  of  the  deck.     There  was  a  ventilator   at   hand,  and  to   .save 

■.  ::e;iiiy  KUica  tncrcu_\ ,  ijciug  driven  into 
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it  by  tlie  force  of  the  n-;ive.  A  couple  of  stevedores  pulled  nie 
out  oi  tlu-  ventilator  aud  drat^yed  uie  into  the  sti  e'-:ige.  There 
I  remained,  half  dead,  for  cjuite  a  time,  during  which  the  ship 
rolled  and  the  fire  and  n)cks  ))attered  ilie  decks. 

"  Now  and  then  a  charred  and  shrieking  sailor  rolled  down 
the  hatchway  and  died  as  he  came,  so  that  quite  a  jnle  of  corpses 
lay  over  nie.  Some  one  pulled  me  from  under  these  and  I  clam- 
bered to  the  deck,  and  began  turning  a  hand  toward  saving  the 
injured  who  were  lying  all  about,  though  even  then  small,  red- 
hot  stones  and  mud  were  falling. 

■  As  I  was  about  this  work  Captain  Muggah  came  along.  I 
knew  him  by  his  clothes,  though  these  were  snuildering.  but  his 
face  was  scorched  beyond  recognition. 

"  '  Lower  the  boat,"  he  said. 

BOAT  BURNED  FULL  OF  HOLES. 

"  I  could  not  ol)ey  his  orders,  however,  for  the  boat  that  was 
left  by  the  tidal  wa\e  was  burned  full  01  holes  bv  the  flaming 
rain.  I  saw  no  more  of  the  captain  after  that,  but  I  was  told  bv  a 
stevedore  of  Si.  Kitts  that  he  jumped  overboard  and  got  on  a  raft 
that  had  been  hurriedly  put  together  and  that  he  died  there.  All 
this  time  the  sea  was  rolling  like  the  heaviest  kind  of  ground 
swell,  Pelee  was  roaring,  and  the  air  was  full  of  strange  shocks. 

"  When  I  looked  at  St.  Pierre  the  sight  was  terrifying.  The 
town  was  gone  and  in  its  ]jlace  was  a  long  stretch  of  gray,  smok- 
ing, flaming  dust.  All  about  us  the  ships  were  sunk  or  aflame 
and  between  us  and  them  and  the  shore  dead  bodies  floated  singlv 
and  in  groups.  Some  hours  after,  I  didn't  know  how  long  it  was 
then,  but  I've  since  been  iv]d  it  was  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
French  cruiser  Suchet  steamed  in  and  rescued  se\-enteen  of  us 
more  dead  than  alive.  We  were  carried  to  Fort-dc-France  and  put 
in  the  hospital.'' 

Further  particulars  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  came  on  May 
1 2th  from  Fort-de-France  : 

"  A  landing  has  at   last  been  made  in  the  city  of  St.   Pierre, 

.1 1.       f      1    ..;..       ..1.        .      !  .-    .  1  •,     ,  , 
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CUPVRIOHT,    BY    J.    M.    JORDAN,     ISw* 


STATUE    OF    THE    EMPRESS    JOSEPHINE, 
FORT    DE    FRANCE,    MARTINIQUE 
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ST.    LUCIA     BEING    IN    THE    CENTRE-THIS    DIAGRAM    SHOWS    THE 

DISTANCES    BETWEEN    THE    ISLANDS.      THE    VOLCANO    IN 

MARTINIQUE    IS    100    MILES    FROM    ST.    VINCENT 
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be,mui.  Kiiimv^rli  has  already  bcvn  revealed  to  indicate  that  the 
very  worst  anticipations  as  to  the  result  of  the  eruption  of  Mont 
Pelee  arc  realized.  Those  who  have  conie  hack  lien  from  St. 
Pierre  rei)ort  that  the  streets,  and  all  the  nei.-^hhorhood  an.nnd, 
what  a  few  days  ■Ay;n  was  the  larL,'est  and  most  prosperons  eity  in 
Martinicine.  are  now  covered  with  heaps  npoii  heaps  of  dead 
bodies  in  all  d-'vctions. 

"All  the  de.ui  thns  far  seen  were  stark  naked,  their  clothing 
apparently  havin-  bnrned  from  their  bodies  like  so  nincli  tinder, 
while  they  themselves  were  bnrned  to  death.  In  the  vast  majority 
ot  instances  tire  seems  to  have  bet-n  the  sole  canse  of  death. 
C.reat  nnmbrrs  of  the  bodies  have  been  burst  asnnder  by  the 
terrific  heal  and  lie  disembowelled. 

FACES   OF    THE  VICTIMS. 

"  In  many  instances  the  faces  of  the  victims  are  qnite  calm, 
:is  thon.^h  they  were  stricken  down  instantly  where  they  stood 
withonl  a  moment's  warninjr  or  with  hardly  time  to  appreciate 
the  deadly  peril  they  were  in.  Others  have  stamped  on  their 
faces  an  expression  of  indescribable  terror.  The  entire  city  and 
the  neighborhood  all  abonl  it  reek  willi  a  horrible  odor  of  bnrued 
flesh 

"  Almost  the  first  thing  done  was  to  make  preparations  for 
the  erematicm  of  the  dead.  Fatigne  parties  of  soldiers  bnilt  enor- 
mons  pyres  of  wood  and  brandies  of  trees,  njjon  which  they  heaped 
the  dead  bodies  by  scores  and  bnrned  them  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
To  faciliate  the  combnstion  and  to  destroy  as  far  as  possible  the 
awfnl  odor  of  bnrning  flesh  wlp"ch  cane  from  them  theimpromptn 
crematories  were  liea\ily  soaked  with  coal  tar  and  j)etroleuni. 

"The  total  nnmber  of  dead  is  now  estimated  al  fully  30,^)00. 
The  disaster  itself  took  place  within  thirty  seconds,  and  in  thai 
half  minute  the  vast  majority  of  all  the.se  people  were  killed.  It 
is  supposed— for  there  is  nobody  living  apparently  to  tell  thee.xact 
facts— that  there  was  suddenly  shot  down  from  the  mouutain  a 
great  sheet  of  flame,  accompanied  by  a  terrible  gaseons  whirlwind 
and  flashes  of  lightning,   precisely  such  as   are   now  reported  as 
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plaviiiK  ah(,ut  tin-  Miuiiiiii    ,,{  I,a   Soiifrierc   on    tlu-   island  of  St 
\  intfiit. 

"Tlu-  lalfst  intoimation  m.-ivcd  liert-  is  il.at  tlu-miiu.  (gar- 
ters of  tlu-  Von  an.l  ..f  Carhc-t  l.listrirts  of  the  citvl  a,v  co„,pIc-ul  v 
urt-c-kfc.  lonuu.K^  iK-ap  npuu    1,.;.,,  of  ruins,  covea-.l    t hick ly  over 
with  ashes    cuKlcrs    and    masses    ,.f  nu.d   and  lava  conuninulcl 
What   h.nrd.le    re^elations   of  tlu-    havue   urou^^ht   to   hnn.an  life 
Uh.eh  thesr  .^nni  mounds  are  vet  U,  reveal  ean  hardlv  he  unaKiued 
In  these  tw,.  quarters   of  ,he   eity  n<..    a   traee   of  the  s.  reets  thai 
cx.sted  there  ean  he  seen.      Tlu,v  .re  huried  as  e.unplelelv  out  of 
sight  as  were  those  of  Pompeii. 

_  "  Ah.UK  the  water  front  there  are  a  feu  walls  standing  and  the 
rum.s  .the  Cust.nu  House  ean  he  seen.  Curionslv  enough  th 
face  and  hands  of  the  cloek  on  the  hospital  were  n„t  destroyed  and 
they  furnish  an  important  reeord  in  tlu-  history  ..f  this  "terrible 
catastrophe.  The  hands  of  the  eloek  had  stoppe.l  at  preeisely 
ten  minutes  to  ei^^lit,  showin,,.  that  it  was  at  that  moment  that  the 
city  was  overwhelmed  ami  all  those  thousands  of  persons  within 
IS  environs  were  destroye.l.  .At  the  last  aeeounts  from  St  Pierre 
heworkofexplorinjrthe  ruins  tor  the  treasure  buried  beneath 
Uiem  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  with   the  iiieineratiou  of  the 

PRESIDENT  ROOSLVELTS  SPECIAL  MESSAGE. 

President  Roosevelt  on  May  ,3th  .sent  a  speeial  mes.suge  to 
Coiigress  rehearsing  ,1,.  f.ets  of  the  calamity  at  Martinique,  and 
"  ,^ing  the  neeessit-  „f  prcmipt  relie,  measures  by  the  United 
Mutes       H,.  reeomnunded  an  appropriation  of  5sc)0.ooo. 

1  he  House  pass.cl  by  an  overwhelminu   vote  a  bill  granting 
$200,00.  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers   in    the  West  Indiet        ThS 
l>il    was  a  sub.stitute  for  the  relief  measure  passed  by  the  Senate 
^UKl  followed  the  reeeipt  of  the  message  from  the  President        Mr' 

Hemenway   the  acting  Chairman  of  the  Appropriation  Committee' 
xplanied  that  the  amount  was  limited  to  .aoo.ooo  owing  to  the 
tact  that  large  private  contributions  were  being  made       The  dis 
cussion  was  brief,  Mr.  Underwood,  of  Alabama,  being  the  only  one" 
to  speak  in  opposition.       The  bill   was  passed  by   196  votes  to^ 
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tlie  horrible  situation  in  Martinique  made  tlie    following   lioTri.y- 
ing  slalenient  : 

"  It  now  seeni.s  to  be   generally  admitted   that  about   3(.),ooo 
person.^  lost  their  lives  as  a  result   of  the   outbreak  of  the    Mont 
Pelee  volcano,  at  St.  Pierre,  on   Thursday   last.     Careful    investi 
galion  by  competent  Governniv.nt  ofiicials   shows  that   the   earlier 
reports  of  the  Associated  Press  were  accurate. 

"  Brie<^y  put,  last  Thursday  morning  the  city  of  St.  Pierre 
disappeared  within  ten  minutes  in  a  whirling  fire  vomited  from 
Mont  Pelee,  3(^000  persons  were  instantly  a.nd  horribly  killed  rud 
the  volcano,  wliose  ancient  crater  for  more  than  fifty  years  had 
been  occupied  h}-  a  quiet  lake  in  which  ])icnic  ])arties  bathed  sud- 
denly discharged  a  torrent  of  fiery  mud,  which  rolled  towards  the 
sea,  enguliing  evervtliing  before  it.  Then  the  last  of  cable  commu- 
nication was  broken,  and  the  doomed  city   was  isolated    from    the 

world. 

ACCOUNT   BY  THT   AMERICAN   CONSUL. 

"  The  Aiuerican  Consul  at  C  ladelonpe,  Louis  H.  Aynie,  has 
reached  the  desolate  spot  where  St.  Pierre  stood  and  confirms  the 
awful  storv  in  all  its  essential  details.  From  an  interview  with 
Consul  Avme,  who  is  a  trained  .-X-nierican  newspaper  ihan,  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Associated  Press  learned  the  following  facts  : 

"Thursday  morniiig  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  city  awoke  to  find 
heavy  clouds  shrouding  the  Mont  Pelee  crater.  x\ll  day  Wed- 
nesday hon-id  detonations  had  be'ju  heard.  These  were  ech-'ed 
from  St.  Thomas  on  the  north  lo  Barbados  on  the  south.  The 
cannonailing  ceased  on  Wednesday  night,  and  fine  ashes  fell  like 
rain  on  St.  Pierre.  The  inhabitanis  were  alarmed,  but  Ooverno 
Mouttet.  who  had  arrived  at  St.  Pierre  the  evening  befi)re,  dii: 
evervtliing  possible  to  allay  the  panic. 

"The  Britisli  steamer  Rorainia  reached  St.  Pierre  on  Thurs- 
dav  w'  h  ten  passengers,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  vStokes  and  her 
three  children,  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Ince,  They  were  watching  the 
rain  of  aslies,  when,  with  a  frightful  roar  and  terrific  electric  dis- 
charges, a  c.  clone   of  fire,  mud  anu   steam   swept  down  from  the 
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ing  the  fleet  of  vessels  at  anclior  off  the  shore.  There  the  accomits 
of  the  catastrophe  so  far  obtainable  cease.  Thirty  thor  ad 
corpses  are  strewn  about,  buried  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Pierre,  or  else 
floating,  gnawed  by  sharks,  in  the  surrounding  seas.  Twenty- 
eight  charred,  half-dead  human  beings  were  brought  here.  Six- 
tcrn  of  them  are  already  dead,  and  only  four  of  the  whole  number 
are  expected  to  recover. 

"The  Associated  Press  steamer,  chartered  in  Guadeloupe, 
ncared  Martini([ue  at  6.30  Sunday  morning.  The  island,  with  its 
lofty  hills,  was  hidden  behind  a  huge  veil  of  violet  or  leaden 
colored  haze.  Knormous  (piantities  (jf  the  wreckage  of  large  and 
small  ships  and  houses  strewed  the  surface  o^  the  sea.  Huge 
trees  and  too  often  bodies,  with  flocks  of  sea-gulls  soaring  above 
and  hideous  sharks  figliting  about  them,  were  floating  here  and 
there.  From  behind  the  volcanic  veil  came  blasts  of  hot  wind, 
m  iigled  witli  .--thers  ic     :old. 

MEN   AND  WOMEN    FRANTIC  TO  ESCAPE. 

"At  Le  Precheur.  iive  miles  north  of  St.  Pierre,  canoes,  with 
men  and  women  frantic  to  get  away,  begged  for  a  passage  on  the 
steamer.  The  whole  north  end  of  the  island  was  covered  with 
a  silver  gray  coating  of  ashes  resembling  dirty  snow.  Furious 
blasts  of  fire,  ashes  and  mud  swept  over  the  steamer,  but,  finally, 
St.  Pierre  was  reached. 

"The  city  of  St.  Pierre  stretched  nearly  two  miles  along  the 
water  front  and  half  a  mile  back  to  a  cliff  at  the  base  of  the 
volcano.  The  houses  of  the  richer  French  families  were  built  of 
stone.  The  still  smoking  volcano  towered  above  the  ash-covered 
hills.  The  ruins  we:  tmrning  in  many  places,  and  frightful 
odors  of  burned  flesh  i.iled  the  air. 

"  With  great  difficulty  a  landing  was  effected.  Not  one 
house  was  left  intact.  Viscid  heaps  of  mud,  of  brighter  ashes  or 
piles  of  volcanic  stones  were  seen  on  every  side.  The  streets 
c,  .lid  hardly  be  traced.  Here  and  there  amid  the  ruins  were 
heaps  of  corpses.  Almost  all  the  faces  were  downward.  In  one 
corner    twenty-two   bodies    of    men,    women    and   children    were 
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inin.Lrlcd  in  one  awful  mass,  arms  and  Icj^s  protruding  as  the  hap- 
less beings  fell  in  the  last  struggles  of  death's  agony. 

"Through  the  middle  of  the  old  Place  Bertin  ran  a  tiny 
stream,  the  remains  of  the  Ri\er  (iavave.  (ireat  trees,  with  roots 
upward  and  scorched  by  fire,  were  strewn  in  every  direction. 
Huge  blocks  and  still  hot  stones  were  scattered  about.  From 
under  one  lir-e  sl-nie  tlie  armof  awhite  woman  protruded.  IMo.-t 
notable  was  the  utter  silence  and  the  awful,  overpowering  .stench 
from  the  thousriuds  of  dead. 

"Caieful  inspeitiou  showed  that  the  fiery  stream  which  so 
completely  destroyed  St.  Pierre  must  have  been  compo.sed  of 
])oisonous  gases,  which  instantly  suffocated  every  one  who  inhaled 
them,  and  of  other  gases  burning  furiously,  for  nearly  all  the 
victims  had  their  h.uids  co\ering  their  mouths  or  were  in  some 
other  attitude  showing  that  they  had  sought  relief  from  sufToca- 
tion.      All  the  bodies  were  carl)onized  or  roasted. 

A  GHASTLY  SCENE  OF  DEATH. 

"A.  O.  Austen,  the  manager  of  the  Colonial  Bank  of  Bar- 
b.ados.  landed  at  St.  Pierre  with  a  party  from  the  British  royal 
mail  steamer  vSolent.  A  horse  and  buggy  and  a  policeman  were 
m  a  dead  grou])  at  the  door  of  the  bank.  At  the  request  of  S. 
A.  McAllister,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Barbado.s,  Captain 
Davis  and  the  Solent  were  placed  at  hisdispositi(m  by  the  Barbados 
(iovernmenl.  The  Solent  arrived  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
As.sociated  Press  steamers  and  brought  to  St.  Pierre  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  two  civil  doctors,  two  military  officers,  and  Dr.  W.  K. 
Aughinbaugh,  of  Washington,  as  well  as  a  corporal  and  four 
hospital  orderlies,  three  trained  nures  and  a  full  field  h«)spital 
outfit.  The  Barbados  Government  also  .sent  joo  barrels  of  pro- 
visicms,  one  ton  of  ice  and  a  full  supply  of  medicine.  These  were 
u.seful.  but  the  dead  only  needed  cpiick  burial. 

"  The  .Soufri.'fe  volcano  on  the  i.slandof  St.  \'incent  has  been 
ill  ftiU  erupti(.n  since  Wednesday  last.  Several  plantations  have 
been  dt'stmyed.      lvirtlu|uakes  and  loud  reports  accompanied  the 
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were  wounded,  and  the  bodies  of  5o<Mlead  are  unburied.  Barbados, 
ninety-six  miles  oiT,  was  in  total  darkness  for  a  time.  Pebbles 
and  gritty  substances  liave  fallen  there.  Canoes  crowded  with 
refugees  are  arriving  at  Dominica,  and  their  occupants  are  most 
hospitably  received." 

Several  steamers,  including  the  Government  vessel  Rubis, 
started  from  Fort-de-France  May  iith  for  vSt.  Pierre.  They  had 
on  board  a  Government  delegate,  a  numl)er  of  gendarmes,  a 
detachment  of  regular  infantry  and  several  priests.  The  vessels 
also  carried  a  quantity  of  firewood,  petroleum  and  quicklime,  for 
use  in  the  cremation  of  thebodies  of  the  victims  of  the  terrible  vol- 
canic outbreak  of  Thursday  last.  Large  quantities  of  disinfec- 
tants and  stocks  of  clothing  for  the  refugees  were  also  shipped  to 
St.  Pierre.  The  refugees  had,  as  a  rule,  assembled  at  Le  Carbet 
atid  Case  Pilote,  not  far  from  St.  Pierre,  and  it  was  reported  over 
a  thousand  of  them  had  died  since  the  fearful  stream  of  lava 
poured  down  Mont  Pelee.  The  sea  for  miles  around  was  covered 
with  the  wreckage  of  the  vessels  sunk  off  St.  Pierre  at  the  time 
of  the  disaster,  and  in  shore  only  a  few  tr  jes,  all  bent  seaward  by 
the  force  of  the  volcanic  shower,  were  left  standing. 

SUFFOCATING  HEAT. 

When  nearing  St.  Pierre  the  Rubis  met  a  number  of  tugs 
towing  lighters  filled  with  refugees. 

The  heat  from  the  smoking,  lava-covered  ruins  at  St.  Pierre 
were  sufFocating,  and  the  stench  from  the  corpse  strewn  streets 
was  awful.  ()nl_,  a  few  walls  were  standing.  The  report  that 
the  hospital  clock  was  found  intact,  with  its  hands  stopped  at 
7.50,  was  confirmed,  as  was  th.e  statement  that  the  offices  of  the 
cable  companv'  had  entirely  disappeared. 

On  all  sides  were  found  portions  of  corpses,  which  were 
gathered  up  by  the  soldiers  and  gendarmes  and  burned  on  one 
of  the  public  squares.  Not  a  drop  of  water  was  procurable  ashore. 
Tb.e  darkness  caused  b\-  the  clouds  of  volcanic  dust  shrouded  the 
town,  and  continuous  subterranean  rumblings  added  to  the  horror 
oi  the  scene. 
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Tlic  fort  and  central  quartci-,s  of  the  town  were  razed  to  tlic 
j^roiind  and  were  displaced  l)y  beds  of  hot  cinders.  The  iron  j^rill- 
work  j^ate  of  tlie  Government  offices  was  alone  standing-.  There 
was  no  trace  of  the  streets. 

At  tlie  landinjj^  place  .some  bnrned  and  mined  walls  indicated 
t)ie  spot  where  tlie  Cnstom  House  formerly  stood,  and  traces  of 
tlie  larger  shops  cvmld  be  seen.  In  that  neighborhood  liundreds 
oi  corpse:,  were  found  lying  in  all  kinds  of  attitudes,  showing  that 
the  victims  liad  nut  death  as  if  bv  a  liglitning  stroke.  Kverv 
vestige  of  clothing  was  burned  away  from  the  charred  ])odie,s,  ami 
in  many  cases  the  alulomens  Imd  b^en  burst  open  by  the  intense 
heat.  Curiously  enough,  tlie  features  of  tlie  dead  were  general! v 
calm  and  reposeful,  though  in  some  cases  terrilde  fright  and 
agony  were  depicted.  Grim  piles  of  bodies  were  stacked  everv- 
where,  showing  that  death  had  stricken  them  while  the  crowds 
were  vainly  .^eeking  escajie  from  the  fiery  deluge. 

THOUSANDS  OF   PEOPLE   FLEEING. 

Nearly  four  thou.sand  of  the  refugees  from  the  vicinitv  of  the 
village  of  Le  Prccheur,  a  suburban  village  to  the  north  of  St. 
Pierre,  were  rescued  b\-  the  French  cruiser  Suchet  and  the  cable 
repair  ship  Pouycr  Ouertier.  and  were  brought  here. 

As  a  result  of  his  inspection,  tlie  commander  of  the  Suchet 
reported  that  crevices  and  valleys  were  con.stantlv  forming  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  island,  where  the  land  is  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  change.  Fortunately  that  part  of  the  country  had  been 
evacuated  in  good  time  by  the  inhabitants,  who  fled  to  Fort-de- 
France.  Lava  c  utinued  to  stream  down  the  mouiu  .in  side, 
acommpanied  bj-  terrific  lluinder  and  lightning. 

The  dearth  of  provision  was  beginning  to  be  felt  throughout 
the  island.  Numerous  families  were  completely  ruined  andc\eu 
.shelterless,  while  the  means  at  the  dispo.sal  of  the  authorities 
were  much  too  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  situation.  Commu- 
nications were  practically  cutoff  from  all  the  surrounding  islands, 
except  by  stray  vessels,  which   were  seized    upon   by  the  inhabit- 
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The  stones  of  the  survivors  added  to  the  awful  details  of  the 
particularly  harn.win.y:  acfounl  of  iIk-  British   steamer  Rorainia. 

C.  C.  Evaus,  of  Montreal,  and  John  Cj.  Morris,  of  New  York, 
who  were  at  the  military  hospital  of  Forl-de-France,  said  tlie 
vessel  arrived  at  six.  As  ei,u:ht  hells  was  struck  a  frightful 
explosion  was  heard  up  in  the  nu)untains.  A  i  loud  of  fire,  top- 
pling and  roaring,  swept  with  lightning  speed  down  the  niouutain 
.side  and  over  the  town  and  hay.  The  Roraima  was  nearly  sunk, 
and  caught  fire  at  once. 

"I  never  can  forget  the  horrid,  fiery,  choking  whirlwind 
which  enveloped  me,"  said  Mr.  ICvans.  "  Mr.  Morris  and  I  rushed 
helow.  We  are  not  very  badly  burned — not  so  bad  as  most  of 
them.  When  the  fire  came  we  were  going  to  our  posts  to  weigh 
anchor  and  get  cnit.  When  we  came  up  we  fi)und  the  sliip  all 
afire  aft,  and  finight  it  fi)rward  until  three  o'clock,  when  the 
Suchet  came  to  our  rescue.     We  were  then  building  a  raft." 

STORY  OF  THE  SHIP  CARPENTER. 

"Ren"  Benson,  the  carpenter  of  the  Roraima,  said:  "I  was 
on  deck,  amidships,  when  I  heard  an  explosion.  The  captain 
ordered  me  to  up  anchor.  I  got  to  the  windlass,  but  when  the  fire 
came  I  went  into  the  forecastle  and  got  mv  'duds.'  ^\'hen  I  came 
out  I  talked  with  Captain  Muggah  and  Mr.  vScott,  the  first  officer 
and  others.  They  had  been  on  the  bridge.  The  captain  was 
liorribly  burned.  He  had  inhaled  flames  and  wanted  to  jump  into 
the  sea.  I  tried  to  make  him  take  a  life  preserver.  The  captain, 
who  was  undressed,  juni])ed  overboard  and  hung  on  to  a  line  for 
awhile.  Then  he  disappeared."  "C.us"  Liiuler,  the  quarter- 
master of  the  steamer,  who  was  horribly  burned  and  could 
scarcely  s])eak,  confirmed  this. 

Joseph  Beckehs,  a  seaman,  who  is  fifty  years  of  age  and  was 
so  frightfully  burned  that  he  died,  having  inhaled  lame,  said  in 
weak  tones  that  he  was  the  last  man  to  see  the  captain.  The 
captain  was  then  trying  to  reach  a  floating  mattress. 

*    '"  * ' "      ''-''--'Ciii   .-:::p    i'..i:L."^.i    i,w.  :v*vj   '»e\CItll    lilCIl   Vv'CI'C   STVcG, 

but  they  were  in  a  frightful  state,  except  Jean  Louis  Prudent,  of 
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vSt.  Pierre.  .\ltli(>.;,y:li  on  deck  and  unprotected,  lie  was  little 
l)iiriied.  Prudent  s;iys  there  \va ,  first  an  awful  noise  of  explosion, 
and  then  at  once  a  eyelone  of  smoke  and  fire,  but  such  was  tlic 
awtul,  poisonous,  ehokins^'-  nature  of  the  smoke  tliat  it  ])urned 
worse  than  fire.  When  it  struck  peojile  they  fell  dead.  Tlie 
cyclone  of -as  tore  the  masts  out  of  the  shii)s,  blew  others  u])  and 
sunk  some  of  tluiu.  Soon  afterward  came  a  wave  of  fire  bigjrci 
than  the  smoke  cloud. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PrKSIPKNT    R(li)SK\Kr.T"S    SrKCIAI,     Ml-.SSACI'.     to     Conorkss. — 
Larch  Ai'I'Roi'Riatiox  hv  Oir  ('.o\  i-.rnmi-.nt  ikr  Immi-.di 
ATK  Rki.ii'.I'  oi'  Tiiic  SrR\i\"<)RS.— A i)i>rn()\Ai.  1)I',taii.s  oi- 
THK  Tkrriiu.k  Calamity.— ScHNi'.s  BAi'f'i.ixc.  Dhscritti  j.v. 


ON     Monday,    May    I2th,    the    President    sent    the    following 
message  to  Congress    whieh  was  read  in   the  Senate    and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  : 
To  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Representatives  : 

One  of  the  greatest  calamities  in  histor\-  has  fallen  npon  onr 
neighboring  Island  of  Martiniqne.  The  Consnl  of  the  United 
Slates  at  Gnadelonpc  has  telegraphed  from  Fort-de-France,  under 
date  of  yesterda}-,  that  the  disaster  is  complete,  that  the  citv  of 
St.  Pierre  has  ceased  to  exist  and  that  the  American  Consnl  and 
his  family  have  perished.  He  is  informed  that  30,000  people  have 
lost  their  lives  and  50,cxx)  are  homeless  and  hungry,  that  there 
is  urgent  ne.'d  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  that  the  visit  of 
vessels  for  the  work  of  supply  and  rescue  is  imperatively  required. 

The  Government  of  France,  while  expressing  theirthanks  for 
the  marks  of  sympathy  which  have  reached  them  from  America, 
informs  us  that  Fort-de-F'rance  and  the  entire  Island  of  Martiniqne 
are  still  threatened.  They  therefore  request  that,  for  the  })nrpose 
of  rescuing  the  people  who  are  in  such  deadly  peril  and  threatened 
with  starvation,  the  Government  of  the  I'nited  vStates  may  send, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  means  of  transporting  them  from  the 
stricken  island.  The  Island  of  St.  \'incent,  and  perhaps  others 
in  that  region,  are  also  seriously  menaced  by  the  calamity  which 
has  taken  so  appalling  a  form  in    Martinique. 

I  have  directed  the  Departments  of  Treasury,  of  War  and  of 
^-lip  N^^^w  to  tnkt'   sTV-di    measures  for  the  relief  of  thpKf*    ^tvip^T'ti 

people  as  lies  within  the  executive  discretion,    and  I  earnestly 
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coniinciid  tliis  case  of  uncxaiiipUd  disaster  t(.  the  g-enernus  con- 
sideration of  tlie  Coiiii-ress.  For  tliis  i)urpose  I  reeoniiucud  tliat 
an  ajjpropriationof  55oo,(KX)  be  made,  to  he  iiinncdiately  available. 

THKODORK  ROOSEVELT. 
A\  liite  Houst.',  \\'aslniij4;to!i,  May  13,  iciot. 

Tin's  nr.q^ent  messa.^e  broni^lil  the  voleanic  calaiilily  in  the 
\\  est  Indies  before  the  House  durins,--  the  afternoon,  the  Distriet 
ot  Cohinibia  measures  beir,,y:  laid  aside  to  permit  the  relief  bill  to 
be  eousidered.  In  view  of  ihu  President's  messa,i;c  nrginj,-  an 
appropriation  of  >5(x..(hh.,  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions unanimously  offered  a  substitute  to  the  .Senate  bill,  making 
the  sum  S2.  x),,), ..  >.  and  jjlaeing  its  disposition  under  the  Presidtn"t 
of  the  I.'nited  States. 

CONSENT  FOR   IMMEDIATE  CONSIDERATION, 

Mr.  Hemenway,  the  acting  Chainnan  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee,  secured  unanimous  consent  for  immediate  considera- 
tum.^  The  amount,  he  said,  h.ad  been  limited  to  ?2ck^ooo  because 
the  Committee  was  informed  that  large  contributions  were  being 
made  by  private  parties.  He  specified  one  of  $500  made  by  a 
citizen  of  .Maine.  Mr.  Hemenway  urged  the  need  of  prom])t 
action,  saying  thousands  might  die  through  delay.  The  text  of 
the  substitut'-  as  jireseiUed  was  as  follows  : 

"To  enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  procure 
and  distribute  among  the  sufkriug  and  destitute  people  of  the 
islands  of  the  French  West  Indies  such  provisi.ms,  clothing, 
medicines  and  ether  necessary  articles,  and  to  take  such  other 
steps  as  he  shall  d;  cm  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  /cscuing  and 
succoring  ihe  jieople  who  are  in  peril  and  threatened  with  starva- 
tion, the  sum  of  <2i  '',o(k>  is  hereby  appropriated 

■■  In  the  execution  of  this  act  the  President  is  requested  to 
ask  and  obiain  the  approval  of  the  French  Government,  and  he  is 
nere])y  authorized  to  em])loy  any  vessels  of  the  Ui  ted  States 
Navy  ami  to  charter  and  employ  any  other  suitable  steamships  or 
vessels.'' 

Mr.  Underwood,  of  .\labanui,  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
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measure  and  would  vote  aj,Minst  it.  Mr.  McR:ic,  of  .\rkau.sas.  made 
an  appeal  for  prompt  and  uuauinious  action,  in  tht-  interest  of 
humanity,  and  Mr.  Liviui^stone,  of  (ieortjia,  added  the  li()])c  that 
the  conntr\'  would  not  turn  hack  upon  its  record  for  snccorini.;' 
those  in  distress,  without  reference  to  national il\-  ur  locality. 

Mr.  Fit/j.(erald,  of  New  York,  souj^hl  to  ha\c  the  amount 
amended  to  55CX"),0()0,  in  accordance  with  the  I'rcsidtut's  reeoui- 
meuditiou,  hut,  in  view  of  tlie  unanimous  action  of  the  committee, 
the  amendment  was  not  jjressed.  The  hill  was  ])assed — 196  to  q. 
The  Senate  sul)se{|uenlly  concurred  in  the  House  amendment, 
fixing  the  appropriation  at  S2tx),i)o<),  and  the  hill  was  sent  to  the 
President. 


VIGOROUS  MEASURES   FOR   PROMPT   DESPATCH. 

As  the  action  of  CoUL^ress  was  anticipated  the  War  ])epart- 
ment  took  vioomns  measures  to  secure  the  prompt  despatch  of  a 
relief  ship.  The  profound  impression  made  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  hy  the  terrihle  calaniitv  was  manifested  h^-  the 
action  of  the  Presiileut  in  sending;  a  special  message  to  Congress, 
and  the  prompt  response  of  that  hody  hy  the  passage  of  a  joint 
resolution  appropriating  $20(),ck)o  for  the  relief  of  the  stricken 
people.  In  anticipation  of  affirmative  action  h\-  Congress,  the 
President  causv.'d  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War  and  Navv 
to  make  pre))arations  for  the  prompt  despatch  of  supplies  and 
vessels  to  Martinicpie. 

Heconiing  ct)nvinced  that  the  required  appropriation  would 
he  made,  and  that  the  Executive  would  he  given  authority  to  act 
in  the  matter  of  t'urnishing  speed\-  relief.  President  Rot)sevelt 
summoned  Secretary  Hay  for  consultation  early  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Hay  hronght  with  him  to  the  White  House  a  desjKitch 
received  from  Consul  Louis  H.  Aynie,  of  Guadeloupe,  who  was 
directed  hy  Mr.  Hay  to  proceed  at  once  to  Martiniciue  and  report 
the  extensive  character  of  the  disaster.  The  desjxitch  from  Consul 
Ayme  served  as  official  confirmation  of  the  newspaper  reports  as 
10  Liic  exLCiic  oi  liie  caiaiiiii.\",  aiii.1  in  liic  ^'piiiKiii  v)i  tiie  i'lCsmciit 
aud  Secretary  Hay  fully  justified  emergency  measures. 
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clKU-Kcd  to  carry  ont  the  details  of  the  arrangement..:  The 
I  reaMny  Department  was  also  instrncted  toeo-operate,  and  it  wa. 
^..pp..sed  that  Ihts  wonld  n.ean  the  eniployn.ent  of  the  revenne 
cutters  and  the  medical  officers  <,f  the  marine  hospital  service 


the  nnportant  work  than  any  <.ther  department.  The  War  Depart- 
incnt  con.d  provide  the  supplies,  hut  had  no  n.eans  available  for 
tl.cir  transportation  to  the  West  Iiideas,  and.  therefore,  it  was 
nco,^nixed  that  inerchant  lines  ninst  he  utilized,  unless  vessels 
could  be  funnshcd  by  the  naw. 

ORDERS  TO  LOAD  A  VESSEL. 

Fortunately,  it  was  found  the  navy  had  a  vessel,  the  Dixie 
that  could  be  used  for  the  required  service.  Therefore,  it  was 
decided  to  use  that  vessel,  and  orders  were  immediately  tele- 
graphed her  commander  at  New  York  to  prepare  to  take  on  army 
supplies  and  to  sail  immediately  upon  doing  so  for  Martinique- 
The  United  States  steamship  Buffalo,  also  at  New  York  was 
ordered  to  carry  supplies  if  the  Dixie  should  not  be  able  to 
take  all  that  might  be  .sent.  The  Buffalo  is  a  converted  freight 
•ship,  and  well  adapted  to  the  work  contemplated. 

The  officers  of  the  Navigation  Bureau  believed  the  Dixie  could 
be  made  ready  for  sea  by  Wednesday,  the  i.^Hi.  There  were  at 
-New  \ork  large  quantities  <,f  army  st.n-es,  and  the.se  could  be 
drawn  upon.  I  he  scientific  divisions  of  the  navy  wonld  .send  on 
the  Dixie,  as  passengers,  two  experts  with  instructions  to  report 
on  the  cause,  of  the   calamity,  and    to   gather  facts  in  connection 

liom  Ila.  van!  University  was  also  to  go  on  the  Dixie  as  .n  nn...,„.er 
t^Huutermaster    General     Lndington,     Commissar3-    General 
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Wostoii  and  Surgt'on  CkMicral  Sternberg  wcMt-  summoned  to  the 
•  •IhcL-  of  Secretary  Root,  and  after  a  short  consultation  were 
directed  to  take  charge  of  arrangements  for  that  portion  of  the 
work  of  relief  that  would  come  to  the  War  Department.  Follow- 
ing this  consultation  an  order  was  issued  from  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's office,  which,  after  reciting  the  anticipated  action  of 
Congress  in  making  an  appropriation,  directed  that  the  guartcr- 
niaster.  Commissary  and  Surgeon  Generals  provide  the  provisions, 
clothing,  medicines  and  other  necessary  supplies  to  be  taken  fnmi 
the  stores  of  the  army,  in  whole  or  in  pari.  These  officials  were 
funher  directed  to  make  all  necessary  preparation  to  accomplish 
the  work  assigned  to  them  witliout  delay. 

PLANS  FOR   DISTRIBUTION. 

The  scheme  of  distribution  decided  upon  was  as  follows: 
Three  medical  officers,  with  55tKx)  in  medical  stores  ;  one  subsist- 
ence officer,  with  570,000  in  stores,  consisting  of  rice,  dried  fish, 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  canned  soups,  condensed  cream,  salt,  pepper  and 
ymegar;  one  officerof  Quartermaster's  Department,  with  $20,000 
in  clothing  supplies  for  men,  women  and  children.  The  above 
distribution  was  approved  by  Secretary  Root,  who  directed  that  the 
purchases  be  made  accordingly,  ready  for  shipment. 

All  the  officers  nieiuioned  and  the  stores  were  to  be  sent  ou 
the  United  Stales  ship  Dixie,  to  be  distributed  at  such  points  as 
might  be  designated  by  the  navy  officer  in  command  of  the  Dixie, 
under  instructions  given  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The 
medical  officers  were  instructed  to  render  such  .nedical  aid  as 
might  be  in  their  power,  in  addition  to  the  distribution  of  medical 
supplies. 

With  his  usual  energy  and  dash.  Commissary  General  Weston 
telegraphed  immediately  to  Colonel  Brainard,  the  c.mmissary 
officer  in  charge  at  New  York,  directing  him  to  expend  the  allot- 
uient  in  the  purchase  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar  and  canned  soups,  and 
to  see  that  thej^e  goods  were  loaded  on  the  Dixie  at  once. 
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l)i\ic  lo  M:u  linic|iic.  \U-  was  li>  lia\i'  coiiipliic  i-liai;4v()t  tlir  dis- 
lril)Uti')ii  of  llu-  st«in.'>,  and  a  tiiiul  ot  55CKK)  was  allotitl  l<>  him  tur 
oiiu-r>;inr\'  ixpciists. 

TluTc  was  ail  air  of  hustle  and  hurry  a))()Ut  the-  Coh  l)()ik, 
in  llif  Na\\  Vanl,  Brooklyn,  Ma\-  i  illi,  due  to  the  rusli  ordei 
to  i(<.t  the  trainiuj^  sliip  Dixie  r^adyto  .l;o  to  Martiuiciue  with 
relief  sujij)lies  for  the  vietiiiis  of  the  \iileanic  eruption.  Ivirly  in 
the  uioruiniL;  tlie  1  )ixie's  luooi  iiii;s  w  ere  lodseiied  and  two  laden  eoal 
barges  were  tloated  in  between  her  and  the  doek.  Two  more  wiTe 
moored  on  the  ehannel  side  of  the  \issel  and  soon  tons  and  tons 
of  eoal  were  beinj^  ])assed  al)oard  in  baskets  and  dnmi)ed  into  the 
bunker.  The  erew  of  the  Dixie,  made  up  of  about  two  hundred 
nun,  were  early  at  work,  and  to  tlieir  assistance  eanie  about  two 
hundred  more  tars  from  the  reeeiviu);  sliij)  Columbia. 

EMINENT  GEOLOGISTS  SAILED    ON  THE   DIXIE. 

Prof.  Thomas  .\.  Jaj^j^er,  of  Harvard  University  ;  Prof. 
Israel  C.  Russell,  of  the  I'niversity  of  Miehi,^;an  ;  Robert  T. 
Mill,  of  the  r.  S.  ( '.eoloi^ieal  Survey;  K.  ().  Hovey,  oi  ili..  .\iii  ri- 
ean  Museum  of  Xatural  History,  and  J.  Martin  Miller,  the 
well-kuown  historian. 

LARGE  CARGO  OF   PROVISIONS. 

Carloads  of  provisions  and  iood  supplies  of  almost  all  kinds 
were  wheeled  from  the  department  of  provisions  and  clothinj.^ 
ihruugli  the  yard  to  the  Cob  Dock,  to  be  stored  on  the  training 
shi]).  Rations  to  last  the  officers  and  crew  three  nu)nths  were  put 
aboard.  P.esides  the  rations  for  the  crew  the  Commissary  Depart- 
mei't  of  the  army  started  to  send  a  large  stock  of  supplies  aboard 
'i'he   army  sent  between    2,cmh)  and   ^-^Anx.)  tons   of  supplies  of  al! 

kinds. 

Major  von  Schrader,  who  has  charge  at  the  Army  Building 
in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Kimball,  received  fi  om  Colonel  Brainard, 
of  the  Arinv  Subsistence  Department,  an  order  to  purchase 
Syo.cxx)  worth  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  canned  soups  and  clothing 
for  sbipiiieiit  1.)  Martinicuie.  Colonel  H.J.  Gallagher  was  to  go 
to  Fort-de-l*rance  and  have  personal  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
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the  ri-liff  supplifN.  Tui^iity  thousaiul  dolhus  wc-ic-  usfU  to 
prcvidc-  clothiiio  and  U-iiiin.iary  slu-ltcr  for  the  sufferers,  #5000  for 
inedieiiies  and  j.5(HX)  was  allouvd  to  Colonel  (lallaKlier  to  defray 
his  personal  expel-  -s  and  l(.  be  used  at  his  discretion  for  the 
relief  of  the  suffei-'  s. 

Mo>l  oftlie  stores  needed  for  the  Dixie  were  not  in  stock  at 
the  Army  Buildin.i(  and  Major  \on  Sehrader  and  his  staff  were 
l)ii>y  all  day  luiyinK  them.  They  purchased  cotton  prints,  hats, 
slu.cs,  hlankeis.  and  wearini,  ipparel,  ,^rl■nerally  for  women  and 
children.  These  were  snppleiiieiited  by  larvae  (luaiitities  of  food 
in  bulk,  such  as  beef,  ham,  pork,  canned  ^umU  and  vegetables. 
They  also  collected  lar<;e  quantities  of  medical  sni)i)lies. 

Hverythiii^^  purchased  was  beint,r  paid  f,,,-  Ji,  ^..^^]^^  ^^^^^  Major 
von  Sehrader  will  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
Government.  Pier  15,  Brot.klyn,  was  leased  bv  Major  von 
vScharder  as  a  depository. 

APPEAL  FROM  THE   MAYOR  OF  NEW   YORK. 

Mayor  Low,  of  New  York,  issued  this  appeal  for  funds  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  tlie  disaster  at  Martinique  : 

"The  appalling  calamity  at  Martinique  and  in  tlie  neigh- 
lioring  islands,  makes  an  appeal  to  the  .i^enerosity  of  New  York 
that  I  am  sure  will  not  ])e  disregarded.  It  i.s  evident  that  help 
will  be  needed  on  a  large  scale,  and  needed  proniptl}-.  I  am  glad 
to  perceive  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to  hold  a  special 
meeting  on  Wednesday  to  take  steps  for  raising  a  suitable  relief 
fund.  If  there  are  any  who  wish  to  transmit  numev  for  this 
purpo.se  through  the  Mayor,  I  sliall  be  glad  to  receive  it  and  to 
traiLsmit  it  to  its  destination  through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
I  hope  that  New  York  will  maintain  its  old  time  reputation  foi 
libera!  giving." 

.After  consnlting  with  several  other  members,  Morris  K. 
Jesup,  President  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  decided 
not  to  wait  for  the  special  meeting  called,  but  to  arrange  at  once 
•-••  -T-^iivi  ivi:-wi  Lv>-  Lii^  m:  ;eKcii  iiiiiaDuanLS  ul  Mill liiiique.  He  con- 
suited  with  the  French  Consul,  and,  through   that  official,  cabled 
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on  Ms  own  responsibility,  an  offer  of  25, (xh)  francs  for  immediate 
use  by  the  jrovernnicnt  of  Martinique. 

Mr.  Jesup  also  started  an  inve  .ij.^atiou  amonj.f  the  steamship 
agencies,  which  resulted  in  tlie  discovery  that  two  (Juebec  Steam 
ship  Companv  boats  loaded  with  ])rovisions  were  at  the  Windward 
Islands,  consigned  to  points  not  far   from   St-    Pierre.     Mr.  Jesup 
hoped  to  buv  the  largoes  of  one  or  both  of  these  steamers. 

"Doubtless,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  ratily  ar.]'  action 
I  may  take,"  Mr.  Jesup  said,  "and  there  is  no  time  to  wait  until 
we  can  assemble  that  bt)d\-.  What  the  j)eo])]e  ()(  Martinique  want, 
and  at  once,  is  food  and  clothing.  There  are.  at  least,  two  steam- 
ers loaded  with  f  lod  within  one  hundred  nrles  of  St.  Pierre,  and 
I  am  endeavoring,  with  the  assistance  of  the  h^rench  Consul  and 
the  F^rench  (  ion  crnnient,  to  bn\,  or  ha\e  the  French  Government 
buy  for  me,  all  that  the\-  contain  which  is  available  fir  use. 

ARRANGING  TO  PURCHASE  SUPPLIES 

"  We  could  extend  relief  at  once  ii"  weco'.'.ld  get  hold  of  these 
vessels.  I  understand  that  in  the  case  of  one  of  them,  at  least, 
nearly  all  the  consignees  are  dead,  and  there  is  1:0  one  to  receive 
the  cargo.  If  I  caii  make  arrangements  to  purchase  I  will  buy  at 
once  and  depend  upon  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  support  my 
action." 

One  of  the  steamers  to  which  Mr.  Jesup  referred  was  the 
Madiana,  Captain  R.  iMaser,  which  sailed  from  New  Yo  k  with 
consignments  to  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  ,Sl.  Kitts,  .\ntigiui,  Guade 
loupe,  St.  Pierre,  St.  Lucia  and  vSl.  \'incei!t.  She  arrived  at  St. 
Thomas  at  S  o'clock  Sunda}-  night,  the  iiih.  Of  her  caigo  of 
i<Soo  barrels  at  least  15/K)  barrels  were  consigned  to  v^-  Pierre  and 
Fort-de-Frauce.  Xearlv  all  of  it  was  foodstuffs,  such  as  flour, 
beef,  pork,  bread,  meal,  oleomargarine  and  lard.  The  other 
steamer  was  the  Caribee,  which  is  loaded  almost  entirely  with 
foodstuffs.  She  was  already  due  at  Barbados.  About  one-half 
of  her  cargo  was  consigned  to  Barbados  and  the  other  to  Dem- 
erara. 
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said  he  thought  it  possible  Mr.  Jesup  might  obtain  that  por- 
tion of  the  cargo  of  the  Madiaiia  consigned  to  Martinique,  but  he 
did  not  see  how  he  couhl  obtain  possession  of  the  foodstuffs  on 
the  Caribee.  There  was  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  nian\  of  the  con- 
signees of  tlie  Madiana  cargo  were  dead.  He  had  been  busy  all 
day  obtaining  from  consignors  in  and  about  New  York  the  names 
ot  persons  to  whom  the  goods  might  be  delivered  and  he  thought 
!t  possibh  Mr.  Jesup  might  be  able  to  purchase  the  entire  1500 
barrels.  The  Caribee's  cargo,  however,  was  wholly  for  Barbados 
and  Demerara,  and  in  both  places  the  inhabitants  are  in  need  of 
food.  In  Barbados,  particularly,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  Ror- 
aima,  food  was  wanted. 

"We  have  been  coi  pelled,"  Mr  Outerbridge  said,  "to 
send  the  Navigator  to  P.arbados,  and  will  load  her  so  that  she 
can  start  on  May  24th.  This  is  an  extra  steamer  made  necessary 
by  the  lack  of  breadstufifs  on  that  island. 

SUPPLIES  FOR  TWO  WEEKS. 

"In  my  judgment,  the  supplies  on  the  Madiana  would  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  survivors  of  the  disaster  for  two  weeks, 
unless  there  are  a  great  many  more  than  has  been  announced. 
Ordinarily  the  Madiana  would  reach  Fort-de-France  on  May  lOth, 
but  perhaps  an  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  she  would 
go  there  direct,  without  stopping  at  St.  Croix,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua 
and  Guadeloupe." 

Mr  Outerbridge  said  that  on  Saturday  the  Fontabella,  of  the 
Quebec  line,  would  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  and  he  had  beeu 
asked  by  the  I'nited  States  Government  to  charter  the  unused 
s))ace  in  tliatves.sei.  This  privilege  had  been  extended  to  the 
officials.  .'\  letter,  signed  by  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, urging  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  that  body,  was  presented 
to  President  Jesup.  Those  who  signed  the  call  were  Messrs. 
j.  P>lward  vSimmons,  Alexander  P).  Orr,  James  G-  Cannon,  Jacob 
Schiff,  Robert  M.  Galloway,  William  C.  Le  Gendre,  luigene 
De  Lane,  Lyman  J.  Gage.  Gates  W.  McGarrah,  A.  Bar- 
ton    Hepburn,    Jo.seph     C.    Hendrix    and     Henry     Hentz.      Mr. 
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Jesup    had    already    called    the   meetiiig   when   this    request  was 
reeei\ed. 

The  Merchants'  Association  sent  this  dispatch  to  President 
Roosevelt  yesterda\  :  "If  there  is  any  wa}'  in  wliich  we  can  co- 
operate with  the  fiovernment,  or  separately,  in  aidiiiji^  in  the  relief 
work  in  Martinique   and   St.   X'incent,  you   have  but  to  couiuiaiid 

us." 

HOW  TO  GET  TRANSPORTATION. 

A  similar  telej^rani  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  The 
Association  and  the  Chamber  of  Couimerci;  co-operated  in  the 
relief  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  had  5i<k)(>  left,  which  would  prob- 
ai)lv  be  tarned  o\  er  for  relief  work  in  Martinique.  Association 
representatives  said  the  principal  ([uestioii  in  sendini--  supplies  to 
Martinique  was  one  of  transportation.  \'essels  were  scarce. 
William  R.  Corwine,  of  the  Association  tried  to  ,i;et  a  vessel. 
Agents  of  the  Red  1)  line  ex'pect  the  Znlia  in  on  May  2otli,  and 
say  she  could  be  ready  to  sail  on  May  22d. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Monday. — I^\)llowing  is  the  text  of  the 
cablej^ram  between  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Lonbet  on  the  M:  r- 
tinicjue  disaster : 

"  Wasiiinc.tox,  May  to,  1902. 
"  His  Kxellency  M.  Rmile    Lonbet,  President  of  the    P'rencli   Re- 
public, Paris  : 

"  I  ])ray  Your  Excellenc}' to  accept  the  ])rotound  svnipatln- 
of  the  American  i)vople  in  the  appallin;^  calamitv  which  has  come 
upon  the  people  of  Martinique. 

(Signed)  "THICODORE  ROOSEVELT." 

"  Paris,  ^Liy  1 1,  1902. 
"President  Roosevelt  : 

"I  thank    Vour   P^xcellency  for    tlie    expression  of  profound 

sympathy  you  have  sent  me  in  the  name  of  the  American  j)eople 

m  the  occasion    of  the    awful    catastrophe  in   Martinique.     The 

French  people  will    certainly  join  me  in  thanks  to  the  Ameiican 

people.  "  "EMILE  L0UBP:T," 


The  Swedish    Minister  at  Paris,  H.  Akerman,  handed  to  M. 
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Decrais,  Minister  of  llic  Colonics,  5000  fraucs  ($icxx))  for  the  relief 
r.iiul,  in  behalf  of  King  Oscar. 

The  C/ar  has  tele<(raphed  to  President  Loubet  exprcssinj; 
the  sincere  sympathy  of  himself  and  the  C/arina,  \vho  shared  with 
I'Vance  the  sorrow  cansed  by  the  terrible  West  Indian  catastrophe. 

Pope  Leo  snnimoned  the  French  Ambassador  at  Rome  to  the 
\'atican  and  expressed  to  him  his  keen  sorrow  on  hearing  of  the 
>•'.  Pierre  disaster.  The  Pontiff  requested  tliat  he  be  kept 
'..lornied  regarding  the  details  of  the  ^•olcallic  outbreak. 

King  Edward  commanded  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  telegraph  to 
the  (iovernor  of  the  Windward  Islands  His  Majesty's  deep  regret 
at  the  calamity  which  had  visited  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  and 
his  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  and  the  bereaved.  The  governor 
was  also  inst;ructed  to  spend  all  the  money  necessary  for  tlieii 
reliel.  He  sent  to  the  French  authorities  in  Paris  25,000  francs 
(55.oo<")),  as  his  contribution  to  the  fund  being  raised  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers  from  the  Martinique  disaster. 

FLAGS  AT  HALF-MAST. 

Flags  on  the  French  Legation  and  over  the  Consulates  in 
Lima  and  Callao,  as  well  as  on  numerous  private  residences,  were 
flying  at  half  mast  because  of  the  disaster  ni  Martinique. 

Members  of  only  two  families  in  New  Orleans  were  lost  in 
the  Martinique  disaster.  Many  years  ago  a  considerable  umbei 
of  colonists  came  to  New  Orleans  from  Martinique,  and  the 
descendants  of  these  families  have  many  relatives  iu  the  island, 
but  the  relationship  is  so  distarl  that  it  had  been  lost  sight  of. 
The  American  Vice  Consul  at  St.  Pierre,  Aniedee  Testart,  was 
from  this  city,  and  had  a  sister,  Mrs.  Carriene,  liviug  in  Kerlevee 
street.  R.  K.  Brouilhee.  luphew  of  the  Belgian  Consul,  had  four 
aunts,  the  Misses  Drnill,  living  in  St.  Pierre,  and  the  cable 
i*  '   '  ncd  him  that  there  was  no  hope  that  they  were  saved. 

A'liliam  R.  .Scott,  Professor  of  Geology  In  the  universit}-  at 
Princeton,  \.  J.,  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  theeruption  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  he  says  was  very  much  similar  to  that  of 
Vesuvius,  and  was  probably  caused  by  a  rush  of  water  to  the  lava 
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reservoir.  Professor  Scott  lias  spent  considerable  time  in  the 
stndy  of  volcanic  regions,  and  is  considered  an  anthority  on  the 
snbject. 

He  said  :  "  The  evidence  }T;leancd  from  the  newspaper  acconnts 
is  both  contradictory  and  inconclusive.  The  eruption  was  of  the 
explosive  type  similar  to  Vesuvius,  but  different  in  the  nature  of 
the  matter  ejected.  In  the  case  of  Vesuvius  the  explosion  was 
great  enough  to  powder  the  lava  ;  here,  however,  immcuse  masses 
of  the  lava  were  'blown  out. 

''To  this  white  hot  lava  can  be  ascribed  the  destructive  fire  in 
the  city  and  among  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  The  report  of  a 
rain  of  fire  was  simply  this  white  hot  lava.  Gases  probably  did 
burn,  but  any  fire  from  this  source  would  have  ascended,  owing  to 
the  lighter  weight  of  the  gas.  The  sudden  access  of  a  body  of 
water  to  the  lava  reservoir  is  the  only  explanation  worthy  on  the 
present  evidence.  The  eruption  is  peculiar,  in  that  immense 
masses  of  lava  were  ejected  along  with  the  lava  stream  and  that 
comparatively  little  volcanic  dust  was  noticed.  A  force  as  great 
as  this  must  have  been  should  have  powdered  all  the  lava." 

STORY  OF  JAMES  TAYLO."?. 

James  Taylor,  of  St.  Kitts,  a  cooper  emploj'ed  on  the  Roraima 
said:  "We  left  Dominica  for  St.  Pierre  at  midnight  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  seventh,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  about  7  o'clock 
Thursday  morning.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
getting  into  port,  tlie  air  being  thick  with  falling  ashes  and  the 
darkness  intcu'^e.  The  ship  had  to  grope  its  way  to  the  anchorage. 
Appalling  sounds  were  issuing  from  the  mountains  behind  the 
town,  which  was  shrouded  in  darkness.  The  ashes  were  falling 
thickly  on  the  steamer's  deck,  where  the  passengers  and  others 
were  gathered,  gazing  at  the  town,  some  being  engaged  in  photo- 
graphing the  scene. 

"  Ileariui^  a  tremendous  report  and  seeing  the  ashes  fallini^ 
thirkvr.  I  dived  into  a  room,  dragging  with  r.ie  vSamuel  Thonuis, 
a  gangway  man  and  a  fellow  countryman,  shutting  the  door 
tightly.     Shortly  .after  I  heard  a  voice,  which  I  recognized  as  that 
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of  the  cliic  filiate,  Mr.  vScott.  Opening  the  door  with  j^reat  caution,  I 
drew  him  in.  The  nose  of  Thomas  was  burned  by  the  intense  heat. 
"We  three  and  Thompson,  tlie  assistant  pur^jer,  out  of  sixty- 
eight  souls  on  board,  were  the  only  persons  who  escaped  practically 
uninjured.  The  licat  being  unbearable,  I  emerged  in  a  few 
moments  and  the  scene  that  presented  itself  to  ni}-  eves  baffles 
descripaon.  .\11  around  on  the  deck  were  the  dead  and  dyin:' 
covered  with  boiling  mud.  There  they  lay,  men,  women  and 
Httle  children,  and  the  ajipeals  of  the  latter  for  water  were  heart- 
rending. When  water  was  given  them  they  could  not  swallow  it, 
owing  to  their  throats  being   iilled  with  ashes  or  burnt  with  the 

heated  air. 

THE  SEA  WAS  HOT. 

"The  ship  was  burning  aft  and  I  jumped  overbor.rd,  the  sea 
being  intensely  hot.  I  was  at  once  swept  seaward  by  a  tidal  wave, 
but,  the  sea  receding  a  considerable  distance,  the  return  wave 
washed  me  against  an  upturned  sloop  to  wliich  I  clung.  I  was 
joined  by  a  man  sc^  flreadfuUy  burned  and  disfigured  as  to  be 
unrecognizable.  Afterwards  I  found  he  was  the  captain  of  the 
Roraima,  Captain  Muggah.  He  was  in  dreadful  agonj/,  begging 
piteously  to  be  put  on  board  his  shir. 

"  Picking  up  some  wreckage  w  aich  contained  bedding  and  a 
tool  chest,  I,  with  the  help  of  five  others  who  had  joined  me  on 
tlie  wreck,  constructed  a  rude  raft  on  which  we  placed  the  captain. 
Then,  seeing  an  upiurned  boat,  I  asked  one  of  the  i.'ve,  a  native  of 
Martinique,  to  swim  and  fetch  it.  Instead  of  returning  to  us,  he 
picked  up  two  of  his  countrymen  and  went  an'ay  in  the  direction 
of  Fort-de-France.  Seeing  the  Roddam,  which  arrived  in  port 
shortly  after  we  anchored,  making  for  the  Roraima,  I  said  good- 
b3'e  to  the  captain  and  swam  back  to  the  Roraima. 

"Slie,  however,  burst  into  flames  and  put  to  sea.  I  reached 
the  Roraima  at  about  half-past  2,  and  was  afterwards  taken  off  by 
a  boat  froui  the  F^'rench  warship  Suchet. 

"  Twenty-four  others  with  myself  were  taken  on  to  Fort-de- 
France.  Three  of  these  died  before  reaching  port.  A  number  of 
others  have  since  died. 
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"Till'  following;  lire  likely  to  recover:  Miss  Stokes  and 
nurse,  who  were  i)assen}j:ers  ;  the  purser,  Thompson  ;  Third  Mate 
Kvans,  vSe-ond  Ivnij^incer  Morris,  I'ourth  I'liij^inecr  \'enson,  Car- 
penter Eddie  MessHian  and  (]iusep])i,  a  sailor.  After  spendin- 
the  night  in  Fort-dc  France  I  was  picked  up  h\-  the  Koruna  and 
brought  here." 

vSamuel  Thomas,  the  gangway  man  whose  life  was  saved  by 
tlie  forethought  of  Taylor,  said  that  the  scene  on  the  burning  ship 
was  awful.  The  groans  and  cries  of  the  dying,  for  whom  nothing 
could  be  done,  were  horrible.  He  described  a  wt)mau  as  being 
burned  to  death  with  a  living  babe  in  her  arms.  He  said  that  it 
seeaicd  as  if  the  whole  world  was  afire. 

SHIP  SUDDENLY   DISAPPEARED. 

The  inflammable  material  in  the  forepart  of  the  ship  that 
would  have  ignited  that  part  of  the  vessel  was  thrown  overboard 
by  him  and  the  other  two  uninjured  men.  The  Grappler,  tlie 
telegraph  company's  ship,  was  seen  opposite  the  Usine  Guerin, 
and  disappeared  ;;s  if  blown  uj)  by  a  sulimarine  explosion.  The 
captain's  body  was  subsequently  found  by  a  boat  from  the  Suchet. 

A.  E.  Outerbridge,  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company,  Xew 
York,  whose  steamer  Roraima  was  lost  in  the  Bav  of  St.  Pierre, 
Martinique,  received  the  following  cablegram  from  Dominica 
May  1 2th  : 

"Chief  officer  and  assistant  purser  taken  by  Korona  at  Fort- 
de-rrauce.  Ivngineer  Morris  and  names  cabled  Saturday  are  left 
in  hospital  at  Fort-de-P" ranee  seriously  injured.  Mnggah  and 
Braun  and  all  others  dead,  \ruggah  was  captain  of  the  Roraima; 
the  others  were  members  of  the  crew.  The  message  received  bv 
Mr.  Outerbridge  on  Saturday  was  as  follows  :  "Survivors  Roraima 
on  Korona,  First  Officer  Scott  and  Assistant  Purser  Thomp.son  ; 
ni  hospital,  Fort-dc-P'rance,  Tslorlev,  second  officer-  Thompson, 
third  officer;  Moores,  Evans,  second  engineer;  Bei.son,  carpenter; 
Mayer,  second  steward  ;  Leady,  mess  man  ;  quartermaster  ;  Mrs 
Reid,  stewardess  ;  three  sailors." 

The  following  cablegram  to  Charles  Van  Roniondt,   of  N.-v 
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York,  was  received  from  Josepli  Dnvalloti,  dated  Fortde-Fr.ince  : 
"St.  Pierre  totally  destroyed.  The  families  Devers  and  (iirard 
:ils(,.  ICntire  city  with  its  iiihahitants  luiried  up.  Provisions  at 
I'ort-de-lM-anee  reqnisitioned  by  the  Government.  Madame  and 
Mile.  I>efiirgy  saved." 

The  Colonial  Office,  in  London,  received  the  followin-  cable 
.Icspatch  from  .Administrator  Bell,  of  the  island  of  Dominica 
lintish  West  Indies: 

"  The  .Martinique  catastrophe  appears  to  be  even  more  terrible 
than  at  first  reported.  Refn-ees  arrivin-  here  this  morniuKr  say 
that  new  craters  are  open  in  many  directions,  that  rivers  are  over- 
flowini^.  and  that  large  areas  in  the  north  of  the  island  arc  sub- 
merged. Other  districts  are  crowded  with  survivors.  Almost 
total  darkness  continues.  I  do  not  believe  Guadeloupe  can 
adequately  relieve  the  stupendous  distress." 

DESTRUCTION  OF  COAST  VILLAGES 

The  following  despatch  was  received  from  Fort-de-France  : 
"The  coast  villages  near  St.  Pierre  were  destroyed  simul'ta- 
neously  with  that  town.  The  entire  island,  uj)  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Fort-de-France,  is  covered  witli  mud  and  ashes.  The 
cattle  of  the  island  are  either  all  dead  or  dying.  The  .streams 
have  dried  up  or  are  polluted.  Thousands  of  "persons  are  flocking 
to  Fort-dc-France.  Unless  relief  is  promptly  sent,  famine  is  immi- 
nent, and  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  services  of  the  Red  Cross 
Societ)-. 

"The  Frencli  cable  line,  via  Kun.pe,  is  now  the  only  means 
of  telegraphic  commuiiication  witli  the  outside  world.  The 
demands  made  upon  this  line  are  extremely  heavy. 

"The  terrible  explosion  which  occurred  on  board  the  Quebec 
Line  Steamer  Rorainia  probably  resulted  from   kerosene.    ^ 

"The  central  and  .southern  parts  of  St.  Pierre  are  still  burn- 
ing. The  country  side  is  de.serted.  F:verv  n^milv  on  the  island 
IS  mourning  the  loss  of  relatives  .n-  friends.  Business  is  at  a 
c.miplete  standstill.  St.  Pierre  wa ;  the  financial  and  provisioning 
centre  of  the  island.     Mont  Pelee  is  still   in  erupti  .n,  and  evci' 
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iiKirc  viok'iit  and  disaslrons  eruptions  may  follow.  X'olcanic 
ashes  have  fallen,  a^^ainst  ll'.e  wind,  uu  the  islands  of  Dominica 
and  .St.  \ineent." 

"All  the  latest  re])orts  from  the  West  Indies,"  said  one  of 
our  newspapeiM,  "tend  to  confirm  and  emphasize  the  horrors  of 
the  terrible  blow  that  has  fallen  upon  Martiniciue.  No  such 
apjKiUiniL?  disaster,  distinguished  l)y  the  suddenness  of  the  blow, 
the  number  of  tlie  vietinis.  tlie  eompleteues^  of  the  desolation,  has 
ever  come  home  to  the  civili/ed  world  with  so  overwhelming;  and 
harrowing;  a  foree.  The  convulsion  t)f  nature  in  Krakatoa  in  1SS3 
was  greater,  but  it  was  in  a  laud  remote  and  strani;;-e  to  civilized 
pet)ples.  The  West  Indie^s,  on  the  other  hand,  are  now  knit  closely 
to  .\nierica  atul  l-'urope  by  the  cable,  steamships  and  the  tra.cle  and 
intercourse  that  brings  theui  near. 

THANKS  FROM  TH^  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT. 

"The  (ioverunuut  of  I-'iance.  in  thankiui^  the  United  States 
for  the  marks  of  sympathy  sho'.u  here,  retiuests  our  aid  in  tran.s- 
l)ortini;  the  refu;<ees  in  M.-.rtiuique  from  the  stricken  island,  where 
famine  stares  theni  in  the  face,  and  President  Roosevelt,  with 
characteristic  promptness  in  emer^^'ucy.  has  sent  a  special  nie.s- 
.saL;c  to  Coui^ress,  askin;.^'  for  an  immediate  appropriation  of 
}p500,cxxt  to  aid  the  .iutterers. 

"The  French  (".o\ernment  has  appealed  for  aid,  and  that 
alone  should  be  sufficient  for  us  to  respond  heaiiily  ami  instantly, 
but  there  is  a  more  potent  rt^asou  in  the  indescribable  sv.flferings 
of  the  survivors  in  Martiniciue  and  .St.  X'incent.  Deprive!  of  food 
and  water,  all  must  ])erish  unless  help  is  e.xtemled  ])rouiutly.  It 
is  important  that  within  twenty-four  hours  the  appropriation  asked 
for  by  President  Roosevelt  be  approved  by  both  branches  of 
Congress  and  made  available.  Xothinj.;  sliould  be  per:  itted  to 
obstruct  the  i)assa!iie  of  the  ap])ro])riation  v.ithin  tlie  t'me  named. 
On  ()ctober  U),  1 7S1 .  C'>rn wallis  surrendered  'to  the  comlMUed 
forces  oi  .\merica  and  h'ranie,"  ami  now  an  opportunity  is  offered  us 
to  Sfiul    lur  forces  in  .aid  oi'  France's  people  in  their  liour  of  need. 

"it  appears  from  late  news  that  the  loss  of  life  in  Martinique 
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will  be  nnicli  j;rc:iUT  than  was  at  first  rejKirtcd.  St.  Pit-rrf,  with 
its  25,<xx),  was  coiiipleti-ly  wijK'cI  out,  and  it  is  pr()l)al)le  that  of 
the  30,  KX1  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding-  towns,  many,  if  not  the 
majority,  have  perished.  In  vSt.  X'incent  thousands  of  persons 
liave  lost  their  lives,  aiul  both  islands  have  been  laid  waste  in  large 
part.  Plantations  in  both  have  been  ruined,  stock  has  been  killed, 
en)ps  destroyed,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  have  been  wrested 
from  the  people. 

"From  present  indications,  the  fertile  land  in  a  large  part  of 
each  jsland  has  been  turned  into  a  desert  by  the  sho\ve:s  of  ashes, 
stones,  la\  a  and  volcanic  dust,  and  the  inhabitants  will  be  thus 
bereft  of  homes  as  well  as  goods.  In  Martinique  so,(xmi  persons 
are  homeless,  and  the  island  is  incapable  of  jiroviding  for  them. 
The  need  of  assistance  in  order  that  famine  and  disease  may  be 
averted  is  nu)st  urgent,  and  the  pionipl  action  of  the  Army  and 
War  Departments,  in  taking  measures  to  give  instant  relief,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  will  receive  universal  commendation. 

RESPONSE  TO  APPEALS  FOR   MD. 

"Amid  the  overshadowing  gloom  caused  by  the  calamity 
there  is  a  gleam  of  light  to  be  seen  in  the  prompt  humanity  with 
which  all  civilized  peoples  are  responding  to  the  appeal  for  help 
tacitly  made  by  the  suffering  survivors  of  the  awful  events  noted 
1)3'  President  Roosevelt  as  among  the  most  terrible  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  The  President  himself  was  one  of  the  first  to 
act  in  the  matter,  and  our  Government  has  answered  his  call  with 
an  appropriation  of  $2cx),ooo,  a  million  francs,  which,  in  the  eves 
of  our  neighbors  of  France  and  their  colonists  in  the  desolated 
island  will  seem  indeed  as  it  truly  is,  a  munificent  donation. 

"  The  several  departments  of  the  Government,  acting  together 
in  harmony  with  the  President,  are  nu)ving  to  despatch  needed 
supplies  of  food  and  raiment  to  St.  Pierre  in  the  promptest  possible 
manner,  and  how  quickly  the  .American  (lovernment  can  move  in 
sncii  an  emergency  has  been  effectively  illustrated  before  now,  so 
that  every  confidence  may  be  felt  as  to  relief  being  afforded  where 
it  is  most  needed  within  a  verv  short  time. 
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''Loral  j^iivlTii  111'.  Ilia!  aiitlioiitics  I'vcTywluTi.'  arc  foUowinj; 
tlu-  t'\aiii])li-  so  uc-II  offiiiil  ill  Washington,  and  it  is  to  be-  iioti'd 
with  satisfaitic'ii  thai  oiir  owa  city  ( IMii'adflphia)  is,  as  usual  in 
siu-li  (.-ascs,  ainoii!^'  the  first  to  take  tdTictivc  action.  W'c  have, 
fortunately,  an  orj^Miiization  ready  tur  work  on  sueli  oeeasions, 
prepared  and  etjuipped  to  nio\e  on  the  instant  whenever  a  call 
comes  like  this  simndiiiL;  to  lis  fnun  Martiniciue. 

The  I'enii.iiieiit  Relief  Coiiiinittee  has  been  suiiinioned  hy  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  to  meet  at  his  otTice  tor  the  purpose  of  directing; 
and  controlling;  the  helpful  imp'.ilses  always  insi)irin,!4;  oiir  people 
in  snch  extremities.  The  PeruMuent  Relief  Coniniittee  has  a 
reserve  fund  at  its  command,  which  can  he  instantly  used,  and  the 
avenues  of  subscription  to  enlarj^e  its  means  of  usefulness,  always 
open  and  always  conimandiui,'  the  confidence  of  the  community, 
are  already  brini^iiij;  in  important  contributions. 

"  It  is  a  most  fortunate  circuni-tance  that  we  do  not  have  to 
wait  to  find  the  ways  and  means  tor  extcndiiij;  help  on  occasions 
like  the  j)reseut.  Our  people  are  not  only  willini^:,  but  they  are 
ready.  The  machinery  for  collecting  and  distribn  ini;  aid  can  be 
set  in  niolien  on  the  instant,  and  we  know  bv  e\pciicnce  how 
effective  is  the  work  it  can  be  trusted  to  accomplish.  It  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  every  dollar  contributed  will  be  used  by  the 
Permanent  Relief  Committee  to  do  the  utmost  work  in  the  best 
possible  way.  The  impulse  to  >;ive  which  will  stir  the  heart  of 
every  humane  person  in  the  community  will  be  made,  through 
the  means  established,  to  ser\e  its  purpose  in  conferring  the 
greatest  good  upon  the  greatest  number.'' 
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Two   TFior.sAXD    Pkrsons    Kii.i.kd    iv    St,  Vixcfvt. — Grkat 

Ar.AkM    AS    TO    TIIH    FaTH  OF  TIIK    Isi.  \  N  I).  — Auh  r  I.    Sll)l>l-.N- 

N'Kss  OK  TiiK  Calamity  at  St.  Pii;kkk.  -  Cr  M'fiic  Storiks 
Tot.i)  itv  \\itm:ssi;s  oi-  tiih  Di.adi.v  ICxpi.osion. 

/CONDITION'S  on  the  British  Ishitid  of  St.  X'incent  were 
^-^  rcpnrlfd  on  May  13th  to  ho  nmrf  seriou.s.  The  followiuj; 
'.lesp.'itfh  fiin.ished  important  information  : 

"  United  States  Goverment  tnj^  Potomac  leaves  here  to-nitjlit 
for  the  Ishmd  of  St.  N'inceut,  where  conditions  are  reported  to  be 
worse.  LaSonfriere,  on  St.  \'incent.  was  in  full  ernption  May  10. 
A  stream  of  stone  and  mud  half  a  mile  wide  was  then  issnin^^  from 
the  volcano.  Stones  two  inches  in  diameter  fell  twelve  miles  away. 
At  King.stown,  the  capital  of  the  island,  the  ashes  were  two  inches 
deep.  Seven  hundred  dead  were  reported  Sunday,  May  11.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  number  of  deaths  at  St.  \'incent  reaches 
two  thou.sand.  Mo.st  of  the  victims  are  said  to  be  Carib  Indians. 
Seven  estates  on  the  island  have  been  burned  to  ashes,  and  it  is 
authentically  reported  that  two  earthquakes  occurred  there.  It  is 
belie\ed  the  submarine  cables  in  St.  Vincent  iiave  been  broken  by 
the  disturbances.  The  present  volcanic  eruption  on  St.  Vinceut 
is  the  first  since  181 2. 

"Great  alarm  continues  to  be  felt  at  St.  Thomas  regarding 
the  fate  of  St.  \'incent.  Communication  has  been  cut  off  since 
Sunday,  the  nth.  At  that  time  the  Sonfriere  was  in  furious  erup- 
tion. Kingstown,  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  island,  was  being 
bombarded,  stones  and  ashes  falling  in  an  unceasing  .shower.  The 
northern  part  of  St.  Vincent  had  been  utterly  destroyed.  Bef.a\ 
Sunday  morning  the  deaths  numbered  1600,  and  it  is  feared  that 
this  estimate  is  far  too  small. 

"Much  excitement  was  caused  by  a  slight  shock  of  earth- 
quake, wliich  was  felt  about  4.30  on  the  afternoon  of  May  13th. 
The  public  was   greatly  excited,  and   many  rushed  out   of  their 
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houses,  but  the  tivniurs  of  the  earth  stopped  before  any  actual 
daniat^e  was  done." 

'■  I  have  just  returned  from  the  ruins  of  St.  Pierre,"  writes  a 
eorrespoudent,  "unable  loiiL^cr  to  withstand  the  terril)le  hardshii)S 
and  V  ncouiiter  'he  liorrible  sii.;hts  that  were  with  nie  every  minute 
of  the  twenty  j  -  hours  of  my  stay  there.  Wlien  I  reached  St. 
Pierre  I  was  snrp  .^ed  tliat  more  of  the  dead  were  not  in  sight. 
Not  more  than  a  tliousand  bodies  were  strewu  ;ih)ug  the  streets, 
tlie  others  being  at  least  partly  buried  under  the  mantle  of  ashes 
and  cinders  spread  bv  Mont  Pelee. 

"  Kvery  moment  of  my  stay  in  St.  Pierre  I  feared  tliat  the 
volcano  would  again  l)elLh  forth  its  blHows  of  death-dealing  fire. 
It  continues  active,  vomiting  la\a  in  streams,  which  lltjws  down 
its  sides,  changing  the  surface  of  the  northern  end  of  the  island 
every  hour.  It  is  tlie  stench  and  the  danger  of  pestilence  that 
makes  St.  Pierre  a  place  of  even  greater  horror  than  was  caused 
by  the  first  result  of  the  explosion  of  Mont  Pelee. 

BODIES   BURIED   BY  SOLDIERS. 

''  All  of  the  bodies  first  found  on  the  surface  have  been  buried 
by  soldiers,  but  few  of  those  in  the  ruins  have  been  dug  out.  It 
will  require  months,  unless  a  greater  force  (jf  men  is  employed, 
betore  the  dead  are  properly  disposed  of.  The  sand  and  ashes 
that  cover  the  city  are  still  liot.  Waves  of  heat  come  down  fron' 
the  crater  of  the  volcano,  making  work  among  the  ruins  difficult, 
when  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible. 

"  Ri-j)i)rts  tiiat  all  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Le 
Precluur  had  been  bnjught  to  this  citv  are  not  true.  A  great 
\\a\e  of  lava  swept  across  one  portion  of  the  village,  destro}'- 
ing  the  lives  of  about  Soo  inhabitants.  The  others  fled  to 
the  seashore  and  were  rescued  by  the  P'rench  cruiser  Suchet. 
Other  \illages  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Pelee  were  destroyed  by 
the  lava,  which  flowed  along  the  courses  formerly  followed  t"  the 
rivers. 

"  Indiguaticni  against  Governor  Alouttet  grows  as  the  panic 
ot  the    survivors   subsides.      It    is  remembered  that   while  Mont 
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Pelee  was  thivatcnin^-  and  givin.t^-  warning  of  the  disaster  it  was 
al)()ut  to  work,  the  (iovcnior  refused  to  permit  aiiv  general  exodus 
from  St.  Pierre.  Some  food  has  l)een  l)rought  here  from  the 
neighboring  ishuids.  hut  famine  still  continues  to  threaten  the 
refugees.  All  are  on  half  rations,  and,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  pestilence  is  an  immediate  menace,  it  can  be  understood  whv 
there  should  be  plenty  of  food  to  give  those  who  may  be  attacked 
strength  to  figlit  the  disease. 

SOLDIERS  GUARDING  THE   DEAD. 

"Vandalism  has  already  begun  at  St.  Pierre,  and  althoug'i 
soldiers  are  trying  to  g;ianl  the  dead,  looting  is  going  on  in  a 
shameful  manner.  .Vnnonncemenl  will  soon  be  n'lade  providing 
severe  penalties  for  all  who  are  caught  stealing  in  the  island. 
The  Potomac,  a  United  States  (Government  tug,  .sent  from  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico,  which  arrived  here  to-day,  brought  in  five 
negroes  and  one  white  man  win.  Iiad  been  picked  upin  a  small 
b;/.it  off  St.  Pierre.  All  of  tlicse  men  were  loaded  down  with 
jewelry,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  bodies  in  St.  Pierre. 
They  have  been  turned  over  to  the  French  authorities  for  punish- 
ment. 

"The  Potomac  brought  a  ton  of  supplies  to  Martinique,  con- 
sisting in  part  of  codfish  and  flour.  While  off  St.  Pierre  the 
Potomac  encountered  a  column  of  thick  smoke,  through  which  she 
could  not  p.ass.  The  tug  was  compelled  to  go  five^niles  out  of 
her  course  to  escape  the  ashes  th.it  were  falling  in  clouds. 

"In  the  harbor  of  St.  Pierre  a  steamsliip  is  in  constant  readi- 
ness to  take  away  the  workers  if  Mont  Pelee  becomes  more  threat- 
ening. A  watch  is  constantly  maintained  ready  to  give  w;.rning, 
and  if  the  lava  turns  in  the  direction  of  St.  Pierre  the  place  will 
be  immediately  deserted.  .Aside  from  tliose  working  in  the  ruins 
there  is  not  a  human  being  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 
All  who  have  not  been  killed  have  fled  to  Knrt-de-France." 

The  Transatlantic  steamer  Canada  arrived  at  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  with  13S   refugees,  twentv   hours   from  Fort-de-France' 
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disaster  at  .St.  Picric,  and  also  of  the  catastrophe  itscllas  told  by 

eve  witnesses,  who  were  on  the  scho(Mier  Ciabrielle  : 

"  A  scientific  coinniission,  presided  over  ])y  the  Governor,  AI. 

Monttet,  assembled   in    vSl.  Pierre   on    May  7,   the    day    before  the 

calamity,  for  the  pnrpose  t)f  stndyin<,f  the  phenomena  of  the  volcanic 

distnrljances  of  Mont    Pclce.      It   was  ai^reed    by    the  members   of 

this  commission  that  the    relative  position  of  the  craters  and  the 

valleys  debonching  on  the  sea  were  snch  that  the  scientists  could 

aftirni    that   the    security   of    vSl.    Pierre   was  complete,   and     this 

announcement    was    made    to   allay    the    lears   of  the    frightened 

citizens. 

GREAT  COLUMN  OF  STEAM. 

"The  sun  rose  clear  over  vSt.  Pierre  at  6  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  Sth.  Mont  Pelee  was  smoking  to  tlie  iu)rlh,  and  the 
wind  was  blowing  westward.  A  few  minutes  before  7  o'clock  a 
great  white  column  of  what  seemed  to  be  steam  and  gas  belched 
forth  from  an  apparently  new  crater  on  Mont  Pelee,  which 
seemed  to  be  about  200  yards  from  the  original  crater,  and  which 
appeared  to  open  uj)  a  deep  rent  t'rom  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  nu)untain.  The  outbreak  caused  the  utmost  consternation 
and  panic  among  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Pierre,  who  fled  toward 
the  seashore,  uttering  frightful  sereams,  in  anticipation,  evidently, 
of  what  was  to  follow. 

''Those  on  the  (labrielle  observed  a  small  steam  yacht  leave 
vSt.  Pierre  at  ten  minutes  after  7  o'clock,  with  the  Governor  and 
members  of  a  scientilic  commission  on  board.  The  yacht  steamed 
toward  Le  Precheur.  .\  terrible  groaning  was  heard  from  the 
volcano,  about  ten  minutes  before  S  o'clock,  and  a  moment  later 
a  gigantic  mass  of  thick,  impenetrable  black  smoke  poured  out 
of  the  crater  and  fell  with  frightful  rapidity  upon  the  citv.  In  a 
verv  short  time  the  whole  city  was  a  mass  of  ruins. 

"The  waters  of  the  harbor  were  violently  agitated  and  every- 
where was  heard  the  sound  of  falling  masts  of  the  shipping,  and 
vessels  were  seen  to  o\erlurn  and  .sink  or  burst  into  flames.  The 
cries  of  the  doonu-d  beings  on  shore  and  afloat  lasted  only  a  few 
moment'^,  when  the  stillness  of    death  fell    upon    tlu'  citv  and  the 
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harbor.  Onl}-  three  vessels  of  all  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  had 
withstood  the  terrible  convulsions  of  nature.  These  were  the 
little  schooner  (kibrielle,  the  Korona  and  the   North  .\inerican. 

'■  One  ot  the  survivors  who  was  bronglii  here  says  he  sprang 
overboard,  and  despite  injuries  received  froni  the  fall'n;^  lava  and 
ashes  succeeded,  by  diving  and  swinnuing  for  two  hours,  in  sus- 
taining himself  until  he  was  picked  up  by  the  Fiench  warship 
Suchet. 

"  Although  the  volcano's  flow  had  apparentl}-  diminished 
somewhat  when  the  Suchet  left,  great  blocks  of  lava  were  still 
being  vomited  forth  from  the  crater.  Nothing  remained  of  the 
city  of  St.  Pierre  except  vast  heaps  of  smoking  ruins,  resembling 
a  great  furnace.  Here  and  there  in  open  space  large  numbers  of 
partly  burned  and  asphyxiated  bodies  could  be  seen  lying  on  the 
ground.  .\n  expedition  carrying  relief  supplies  left  Trinidad  for 
Martinique  on  May  loth,  and  is  expected  to  return  within  the 
next  twenty-four  hours. 

RESIDENTS  PREVENTED  FROM   LEAVING. 

"The  Governor,  thinking  all  danger  over  after  the  eruption 
of  lava  to  a  height  of  120  feet  on  May  5,  formed  a  cordon  of  sol- 
diers around  the  city  to  prevent  residents  from  leaving.  To 
further  allay  excitement  the  Go\ernor  took  up  his  residence  with 
several  scientists  in  St.  Pierre.  It  will  take  thousands  to  dig  out 
and  bury  the  dead.  The  smell  of  burning  flesh  is  perceptible 
three  miles  from  shore.  The  Roraima  was  still  burning  yester- 
day, and  ihe  ruins  of  the  city  will  burn  for  weeks  longer.  Food 
for  the  survivors  has  been  sent  from  St.  Thomas  and  Barbados 
for  12,000  refugees,  who  are  in  outU'ing  villages. 

"  As  a  result  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  authorities,  access 
to  St.  Pierre  is  now  easier.  The  ruins  of  the  town  have  ceased 
smoking.  Two  thousand  corpses  have  been  found  in  a  carbonized 
condition.  It  has  been  learned  that  the  rain  of  tire  ceased  at  a 
distance  of  200  yards  from  the  village  of  La  Carbet. 

"Talk  with  survivors  of  the  disaster  confirms  previous  state- 
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that  an  enormous  quantity  of  ^as  was  liberated,  producing  great 
atmospheric  pressure,  which  overwhelmed  ever^ything  before  it. 
The  gases  absorbed  by  the  bodies  of  the  victims  caused  them  to 
bur.'"-t,  and  the  fire  coming  afterwards  carbonized  them.  This  was 
followed  b}' a  rain  of  stones,  which  enveloped  the  town,  ])ut  there 
was  not,  as  has  been  said,  any  flow  of  incandescent  lava.  A  gar- 
dener at  the  village  of  Morne  Rouge,  saw,  at  the  moment  of  the 
disaster,  seven  luminous  points  on  Mont  Pelee.  He  says  he  had 
the  impression  of  being  violently  drawn  towards  the  volcano  by  a 
powerful  current  of  air.  Then  the  moxmtain  opened,  according  to 
the    description   of    the  gardener,    and    flung  tornadoes  of  fire    at 

St.  Pierre. 

BUSINESS   IN   THE  TOWN    SUSPENDED. 

"  Business  at  Fort-de-France  is  suspended.  The  people  of  the 
city  have  assembled  in  the  churches,  and  the  cathedral,  where 
special  services  are  being  held  for  the  St.  Pierre  dead,  has  beeu 
thronged  since  daylight. 

"  A  famine  here  is  imminent.  The  northern  section  of  the 
island  is  depopulated.  Provisions  are  needed  here  immediately 
for  100,000  people.  A  siiip  load  of  lime  is  also  needed  at  vSt.  Pierre 
for  sanitary  purposes.  The  stench  there  from  the  dead  bodies  is 
overpowering.  Governor  Hunt,  of  Porto  Rico,  has  asked  Louis 
H.  Ayme,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Gaudeloupe,  who  is  now 
here,  what  assistance  he  could  render.  Governor  Hunt's  offer  has 
been  communicated  to  the  Government  which  will  gladly  accept  it. 

"Great  praise  is  given  United  States  Consul  Ayme.  He  has 
worked  indefatigably  to  succor  the  survivors.  He  has  bandaged 
the  limbs  of  the  wounded  and  has  worked  without  sleep  and 
without  food.  He  is  now  thoroughly  exhausted.  Forty  persons 
rescued  from  the  city  are  now  in  hospitals  here.  In  addition  to 
the  specie  already  secured,  jewels  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  francs 
were  rescued  from  the  Bank  of  St.  Pierre  3-esterday.  The  Italian 
consul  at  Barbados  has  recovered  the  bod}'  of  his  daughter,  who 
was  visiting  in  St.  Pierre  at  the  time  of  the  disaster. 

"  The  French  cruiser  Suchet  is  here,  and  the  city  of  Fort-de- 
i'rauce  is  quict.      It  wa.i  icpuilcd  hcic   ycMlciday  fiom  the  Brilibu 
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Island  of  Dominica  that  300  survivors  of  the    vSt.    Pierre  disaster 
had  reached  there  in  canoes. 

"vStrange  to  relate,  in  view  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
St.  Pierre  who  were  swept  to  death  by  the  volcanic  waves  from  Mont 
Pelee,  on  Thursday  last,  very  few  corpses  have  been  found  by  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  cremating  the  dead  bodies.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  most  populous  quarters  of  the  town  are 
buried  under  a  thick  layer  of  cindered  lava,  which  appare  itly 
entirely  consumed  the  bodies  of  the  victims. 

"  Many  strange  and  incomprehensible  incidents  are  recounted 
of  St.  Pierre.  The  charred  remains  of  a  woman  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, unburned  and  in  perfect  condition,  held  to  her  lips  have 
been  found  there.  The  crisped  bodies  of  young  girls  have  been 
found,  but  the  shoes  they  wore  were  unhurt.  The  path  of  the 
volcanic  torrent  which  swept  over  St.  Pierre  is  marked  out  in  a 
strange  manner.  The  vicinity  of  the  shore,  where  the  vessels 
anchored,  was  swept  by  a  whirlwind  of  volcanic  gas,  which  ripped, 
tore  and  shattered  everything  in  its  passage,  but  left  few  traces 
of  cinders  behind.  On  the  other  liand,  the  fort  centre  and 
adjoining  parts  of  St.  Pierre  are  buried  under  a  thick  bed  of 
cinders  which  consumed  everything  beneath  it. 

SUCCORING  THE  REFUGEES. 

"The  work  of  succoring  the  refugees  continues  incessantly. 
When  the  cable  repair  ship  Ponyer  Quertier,  Captain  Thieron, 
started  on  her  mission  of  mercy  she  had  to  pass  through  clouds 
of  burning  cinders,  at  the  risk  of  catching  fire,  in  order  to  reach 
the  terror  stricken  people  ashore.  But,  as  already  announced, 
she  succeeded  in  bringing  to  this  port  456  people,  mainly  former 
residents  of  the  village  of  Le  Precheur.  This  was  on  Saturday 
ast.  Since  then  the  steamer,  as  the  result  of  other  daring  trips, 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  many  other  persons  to  Fort-de-France! 
On  Sunday-,  the  nth,  she  rescued  923  persons  and  piloted  the 
French  cruiser  Suchet  and  the  Danish  cruiser  Valkyrien  who 
took  on  board  1500  persons.  The  Valkvrien,  havine  done  everv- 
tUing  possible   in   the  efforts   being  made  to  succor 'the  refugees, 
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left  this  port  to-day-     The  German  cruiser  Falke  has  just  arrived 
here. 

"The  Pouyer  Quertier  has  distributed  to  the  sufferers  Uirge 
quantities  of  biscuits,  milk,  wine  and  clieese.  The  specie  found 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  tif  Martinique  at  vSt.  Pierre,  aniountinjj^ 
to  2,ooo,(Kx:)  francs,  has  been  iirouj^ht  safely  here.  The  specie  in 
the  public  treasury  at  St.  Pierre  is  still  buried  under  a  layer  of 
lava  ab'Hit  six  to  eight  yards  thick. 

TERRIBLE  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  SURVIVORS. 

"  Public  interest  centres  in  the  stories  of  the  survivors  and 
in  the  efforts  })eing  made  to  succor  the  refugees.  A  woman 
named  Laurent,  who  was  employed  as  a  servant  at  vSt.  Pierre  in 
the  household  of  M.  Gabriel,  and  who  was  among  those  taken  to 
the  hospital  in  this  city,  in  describing  her  experiences  said  that 
on  the  day  of  the  terrible  disaster  she  heard  a  loud  report,  and 
thereupon  fainted.  When  she  regained  her  senses,  a  few  hours 
later,  she  was  horribly  burned,  and.  glancing  around,  she  saw  two 
members  of  the  Gabriel  family  still  alive,  but  they  died  before 
assistance  could  reach  them. 

"  Mile.  Laurent,  although  she  lived  for  scmie  time  after  being 
takeu  to  the  hospital  and  was  conscious  while  under  the  care  of 
the  physicians,  died  witnout  being  able  to  impart  any  additional 
information  concerning  the  catastrophe. 

"  Margaret  Stokes,  the  nine-year  old  daughter  of  the  late 
Clement  Stokes,  of  New  York,  who  with  her  mother,  a  brother  aged 
four,  and  a  sister  aged  three  years,  was  on  the  ill-fated  British 
steamer  Roraima,  is  in  the  hospital  here.  The  child  is  not 
expected  to  live.  Her  nurse,  Clara  King,  tells  the  following  story 
of  her  experience  : 

"  '  She  says  she  was  in  her  stateroom  when  the  steward  of 
the  Roraima  called  out  to  her,   ''  Look  at  Mont  Pelee." 

"'She  went  on  deck  and  saw  a  vast  mass  of  black  cloud 
coming  down  from  the  volcano.  The  steward  ordered  her  to  return 
to  the  saloon,  saying,  "  It  is  coming."  Miss  King  then  rushed  to 
the  saloon.     She    sa3-s    she    experienced  a   teeiiug  ol  suffocation, 
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which    was    followed     by    intense    heat.     The     afterpart    of    the 
Rorainia  broke  out  in  flames.      Ren  Benson,  the   carpenter  of  the 
Rorainia,  who  is    in    the   hospital    here,  severely   bnrned.   assisted 
Miss  King  and  Margaret  Stokes  to  escape.     With  the  help  of  Mr 
Scott,  the  first    mate    of  the    Roraima,  he    constructed  a  raft  with 
life  preservers.       Upon    this  Miss  King  and  Margaret  were  placed 
■"While  this  was  being  done  Margaret's  little  brother  died 
Mate  Scott  brought  the  child  wuter  at  great  personal   danger,  but 
It  was  unavailing.     Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  little  boy  Mrs 
Stokes  succumbed.'     Margaret  and  Miss  King  eventually  got  away 
on  the    raft,  and  were  picked  up  by  the  steamer    Korona       Mate 
Scott    also    escaped.      Miss    King  did  not  sustain  serious  injuries 
She  covered  the  face  of  Margaret  with  her  dress,  but  still  the  child 
was  probably  fatally  burned. 

"  The  only  woman  known  to  have  survived  the  disaster  at  St 
Pierre  was  a  negress  named  Fillotte.     She  was  found  in  a  cellar 
where  she  had  been  for  three  days.     She   was  still  alive,  but  fear- 
fully burned  from  head  to  toes.     She  died  in  the  hospital. 

PITIABLE  CONDITION  OF  RORAIMA  SURVIVORS. 

"All  the  survivors  of  the  St.  Pierre  disaster  continue  to  be 
greatly  broken  by  the  terrible  experience  through  which  they  had 
passed.  First  officer  Scott,  Assistant  Purse.  Thomas  and  Cooper 
Taylor  are  still  in  a  pitiable  condition.  Scott,  who  lost  a  son  -vho 
was  about  to  enter  college,  cannot  take  his  mind  from  the  scenes 
of  last  Thursday.  He  was  the  last  to  leave  the  dead-strewn  deck 
of  the  Roraima,  which  was  then  burning  itself  out.  All  thr^e 
men  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Captain  Pierre  Lebris  of  the 
French  cruiser  Suchet,  whose  kindness  to  the  survivors  endeared 
him  to  them." 

The  Martinique  calamity  was  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
Cabinet  meeting  in  Washington  May  13th.  The  prompt  and 
effective  response  of  the  supply  departments  of  the  army,  and  the 
readiness  wi:h  which  the  navy  responded  to  the  demands  made 
upon  It,  were  very  gratifying.  The  fact  that  the  Cnmr.,-.c,. 
J  department  was  able  to  expend  the  allotment  of  money  assi^ed 
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to  it,  ;uul  to  cdlk'ct  the  stores  purchased  and  make  thcni  ready  for 
transportation,  and  the  ecjual  readiness  of  the  Ouarterniaster's 
Departnu'Ul  mid  that  of  the  Surf^eon  (ieneral  to  perform  the  duties 
assigned  them,  showed  the  efficiency  and  thoroughness  of  organ- 
ization of  the  supply  service  of  tlie  armv. 

Tlie  phins  of  both  War  and  Navy  Departments  were  so  com- 
prehensive and  carried  out  with  sucli  promptness  and  intelligence 
that  even  before  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  52(X),(xx)  the  entire  anu)unt  had  been  prac- 
tically expended  the  greater  portion  of  the  materials  assembled 
for  instant  delivery  to  those  in  charge   of  the  sea  transportation. 

The  large  collection  of  military  stores  of  every  description  on 
hand  was  of  invaluable  assistance  in  this  emergency.  The  extent 
of  the  work  done  in  .«o  short  a  time  will  be  better  understood  when 
it  is  known  that  the  Commissary  Departu'.ent,  acting  upon  advices 
from  the  stricken  islands,  proceeded  to  assemble  rations  sufficient 
to  supply  4o,o<X)  people  for  a  period  of  fourteen  days. 

$500,000  FOR  RELIEF. 

The  latest  despatches  received  from  the  West  Indies  indicated 
that  the  extent  of  the  disaster  was  even  greater  than  was  at  first 
reported,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  survivors  was  such  that 
immediate  relief  was  imperative.  Thousands  would  perish  for 
lack  of  subsistence  unless  relief  reached  them  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  and,  the  United  States  being  the  nearest  source 
from  which  substantial  and  efficient  relief  could  be  obtained,  the 
President  and  the  Cabinet  became  convinced  that  the  liberal 
appropriation  of  $2ck),(XK)  already  made  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
meet  tlie  emergency,  and  that  a  further  appropriation  of  $3CX),ooo 
would  be  required. 

This  coriclusion  was  communicated  to  a  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  with  the  result  that  the  Senate  early  in  the 
afternoon  promptly  responded  and  voted  an  additional  $300,000. 
It  was  also  decided  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  thct  an  appeal  should 
be  made  to  the  country,  especially  as  telegraphic  inquiries  had 
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asking  hnu-  ccMitributioiis  uu^hi  be  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
stncken  penple  „f  the  ishinds.  This  was  met  hv  the  preparation 
of  an  appeal  from  the  President  and  the  selection  of  xvell  known 
individuals  at  varions  points  throughout  tlie  country  to  receive 
and  forward  subscriptions  in  money  and  c.mtributions  in  supplies 
ot  tuod  and  clothing. 

AN   APPEAL  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

Following   is    the   appeal    issued   immediately   following    the 
Labinet  meeting  : 

The  President  has  appointed  a  committee  to  receive  funds  for 
the  relufot  the  sufferers  from  the  recent  catastrophe  in  Mar- 
tinique and  St.  \-incent.  The  gentlemen  appointed  from  each 
city  are  asked  to  collect  and  receive  the  funds  from  their  locali- 
ties and  iieighb..rhoods  as  expeditiously  as  possible  and  forward 
them  to  Mr.  Cornelius  \.  RHss,  Treasurer  of  the  New  York  com 
inittee,  which  committee  will  act  as  central  distributing  point  for 
the  country. 

The  President  directs  all  the  postmasters  throughout  the 
country,  and  requests  the  presidents  of  all  the  national  banks  to 
act  as  agents  for  the  collection  of  contributions,  and  to  forward 
the  same  at  once  to  Mr.  Bliss,  at  New  York.  The  postmasters 
are  also  directed  to  report  to  the  Postmaster-General,  within  ten 
days,  any  funds  collected  cm  this  account. 

The  President  appeals  to  the  public  to  contribute  generously 
for  the  relief  of  those  upon  whom  this  appalling  calamity  has 
fallen,  and  asks  that  the  anitributions  be  .sent  in  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  gentlemen  designated  on  the  several  committees 
are  requested  to  act  at  once.  The  following  are  the  committees  - 
T  1  ^f  ^;,.'^'"^'^-<-''>'-"elius  N.  Blis.s,  Treasurer  ;  Morris  K.  Jesup 
John  Claflin,  Jacob  H.  Schifif,  William  R.  Corwine. 

Boston— Augustus  Hemenway,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett 
Henry  Lee   Livingston.  ' 

Philadelphia— Charles  Emory  Smith,  Provost  Charles  C 
Harrison,  Joseph  G.  Darlington,  Clement  M.  Griscom.  lohn  h' 
Converse. 
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A.  r.:uy. 

\V:isliiii;^t(iii      Ch.irli's  C.  (iloviT. 

Pittshuri-       \.  J.   L(i,-aii,  II.  C.   iMi'ck. 

HiifT.ild  -John  (',.    Milliinn.  Carlluii  Sprai^-'m'. 

CK'Vfland     -Myron  'P.   I  [(.Trie  k,  Saimul  Matlu-r. 

Cincinnati     Jacoh  ( i.  Scliniidlai)]),  Hri)..Jt,^s  S.  Cnnnini^liani. 

Chicaijo-j.  J.  Mitflu'll,  Marvin  I  lu,v,^liitt,  Marsliall  ImcKI, 
Cxracme  Stewart. 

MilwaiikfL — I'.  (;.  Hij.,a'l(iw.  Charles  I".  Pti.ster,  Fred  Pabst. 

Minncai)()lis — TlDuias  Lowry,  j.  J.  Shevlin. 

St.  Paul — Keiinetli  Clark.  Theodore  Schunneier. 

Detroit — Don  M.  Diekin.son. 

St.  Lonis — Charles  Par.son.s,  .\dolpli  Pn.seli,  Ro])ert  S.  Book- 
ings. 

Louisville — Thomas  lUillitt. 

Atlanta  —Robert  J.  Lowrv. 

Kansas  City— \V.  B.  Clark,  Charles  Campbell. 

Omaha— John  C.  Wharton,  X'ictor  B.  Caldwell. 

Denver— D.  H    MotTatt. 

San  Francisco — Mayor  vSchmitz,  (reortj^e  .A.  Newhall,  A. 
Sbardoro,  Robert  J.  Tobin,  Henry  T.  Scott,  A.  A.  Watkiiis. 

New  Orleans— Hon.  Paul  Capede\ille,  I.  L.  Lyons,  S.  T. 
Walmsley. 

EXTENDING  IMMEDIATE   RELIEF. 

This  appeal  was  .supplemented  by  a  statement  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  newspaper  pr^ss  : 

"The  commanding  officer  of  the  military  forces  in  Porto 
Rico  was  informed  by  cable  of  what  had  been  done  for  extending 
immediate  relief,  and  directed  to  send  to  Martinique  all  the  sul')- 
sistence  stores  and  clothing  that  could  be  spared,  and  to  use  every 
effort  to  assist  in  the  work  of  relief  The  collier  Sterling  is  at 
vSan  Juan  about  ready  to  sail,  and  the  stons  will  be  carried  bv 
that  vessel  to  St.  Pierre  or  such  other  points  in  the  afflicted  district 
as  may  be  found  necessary  to  reach  the  sufferers.      Admiral  Brad- 
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carrvini,'  fn'sli    water   to   Martinique  tu  relieve  the  pressing  need. 

"Ten.lers  fitted  for  earryin-  In-.sli  u  lUi  are  now  at  \o- t>  !1< 
and  IVnsaeola,  and  have  heen  instrneted  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  sailing.  Admiral  Hradford  has  also  tendered  the 
nse  of  the  vessels  eniploy«d  in  earryin^  eoal  for  the  navy.  There 
is  (|nite  a  fleet  of  vessels  of  this  class,  and  several  of  them  ean  be 
made  immediately  available  for  carryin^^  snpplies  to  Martinique 
and  takin^r  off  the  sufferers  froni  the  island. 

"In  addition  to  the  Sterling'  now  at  Porto  Rieo.  loadin.^r  for 
Martinique,  the  Lebanon  is  at  Cienfnc^^ros,  about  three  days'  run 
from  Martinique.  The  Lecmidas  is  at  Port  Royal,  vS.  C,  disehart,- 
injrcoal.  The  Hannibal  is  at  Lambert's  Point,  near  Xorfol!:, 
with  a  h,ad  of  eoal,  ready  for  sea.  The  Mareellus  is  at  Norfolk  in' 
condition  to  be  placed  in  commission  within  a  few  hours  after 
receiving  orders.  p:ach  of  these  ships  can  carry  from  2000  to 
30CK)  tons  of  supplies. 

SCIENTIFIC   INVESTIGATIONS. 

"  A  number  of  scientists  will  sail  on  the  Dixie  for  the  purpose 
of  makinjr  inquiries  into  the  volcanic  disturbances.  Professor 
Robert  Hill  left  here  this  afternoon  for  New  York.  Professor 
Hill  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  Martinique,  and  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  j^^eological  nature  of  the  country.  He  will 
be  accompanied  by  C.  S.  BorcliK^revinck,  a  recognized  authority 
on  seismology  and  volcanoes,  having  given  particular  attention 
to  the  volcanoes  of  Erebus  and  Terror,  on  the  Antartic  Continent, 
south  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  probable  that  Professor  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  will  also  be  of  the  party.  Profes.sor  Hill  will  repre- 
sent the  Geological  Survey,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Geographical  vSociety. 

"Captain  vSoutherland,  Chief  of  the  Hydrographic  Bureau  of 
the  navy,  is  planning  to  undertake  immediately,  v.ith  the  ap- 
proval of  .\dmiral  Bradford,  a  series  of  hydrographic  surveys. 
If  the  current  reports  as  to  the  tremendous  subsidence  of  the  sea 
bottom  near  the  Antilles  are  accurate,  then  there  have  undoubt- 
c-di\  been  eorrcspuudiny  upiieavais  of  the  bottom  in  other  sections 
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whicli  have  created  great  menaces  to  navigation  through  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  yet  cliartered. 

"  Captain  Southerland  points  to  a  cnrious  fact,  namely,  that 
a  year  ago  there  was  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  premonitory 
sign  of  the  tremendous  disturbance  which  has  just  taken  nhice 
in  the  earth's  crust.  The  '  Notice  to  Mariners,'  of  June  S,  one 
j-ear  ago,  contains  the  following  note  : 

■'  '  Captain  J.  Thomas,  of  the  schooner  Kate,  reports  that 
May  5,  about  thirty-two  miles  eastward  from  the  sonth  point  of 
Martinique,  the  sea  rose  with  great  fury,  breaking  as  if  on  rocks. 
This  continued  for  about  four  hours  ;  then  the  sea  became  quite 
smooth  again.  The  schooner  labored  very  heavily,  sustaining 
slight  damage,  and  was  uncontrollable  during  the  phenomenon, 
the  light  airs  from  the  southeast  not  giving  her  stc  ge  way. 
No  current  was  observed.     The  weather  was  fair.'  " 
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APPEAL  OF  THE   RED  CROSS. 

General  John  R.  Wilson,  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  was 
directed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  Washington  to  issue  the  following  public  appeal  for  aid 
for  the  sufferers  from  the  Martinique  disaster : 

"The  American  National  Red  Cross  appeals  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  send  money  and  supplies  in  aid  of  the 
sufferers  at  Martinique  and  St.  Vuicent.  The  unparalleled  calam- 
ity needs  no  words  of  ours  to  cause  you  to  offer  aid.  Money  and 
supplies  can  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Cornelius  Bliss,  of  New  York 
city,  or  money  may  be  sent  to  W.  J.  F'lather,  the  treasurer  of  the 
National  Red  Cross  Association,  at  Riggs  Bank,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

"All  such  contributions,  whether  in  money  or  supplies,  in- 
tended for  the  Red  Cross,  should  be  so  marked. 

"JOHN  3VI.  WILSON." 

This  action  followed  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
at  the  State  Department  and  subsequently  a  meeting  cf  the  dele- 
gatii  n  with  the  vSecretary  of  War,  to  ascertain  what  wav  the  Red 
Cross  could  aid  the  Government  iu  its  work  of  relief.     The  Presi- 
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dent  expressed  himself  as  pleased  with  the  action  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  said  he  would  be  glad  to  have  the  Red  Cross  issue  an 
appeal  to  the  couniry,  and  to  have  such  other  co-operation  as  the 
Association  might  deem  best  to  give.  The  Secretary  of  War  also 
expressed  himself  in  the  same  vein. 

Miss  Clara  Barton,  the  President  of  the  Red  Cross,  was  on 
the  way  to  Si.  P.iersburg  as  a  delegate  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Red  Cross  Convention  there. 

NEW  YORK   RELIEF  ON   AMPLE   SCALE. 

President    Morris    K.   Jesup,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
held  a  conference  in  the  afternoon   of  May  14th   at  the  Chamber 
with  Edmond  Bruwacrt,  the    French    Consul    General  ;  H.  O.  De 
Medenil,  of  the  American  Trading  Company  ;  A.  E.  Onterbridge 
the  New  York  agent  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Line  ;   Henry  Hentz 
and  others    interested   in   the    trade   -vitli  Martinique.     After  the 
conference,  Mr.  Jesup  announced  that  he  had  made  arrangements 
to  ship  by  the  steamship  Fontabelle,  of  the  Quebec  Line    which 
was  to  sail  on  Saturday,  the    17th,  supplies    best  adapted  to  the 
immediate  needs  of  the   survivors,  the   quantity  to  amount  to  the 
equivalent  of  the  space   of    1000    barrels.     This    precaution   was 
taken,  Mr.  Jesup  .said,  so  that  in  case  there  should    be  any  delay 
in   the  sailing  of  the   Dixie,  or  in   a  case  of  any  accident  to  the 
vessel,  the  luhabitauts  of  Martinique  would  be  cared  for  as  speedily 
as  possible.  ■^ 

This  action,  together  with  that  taken  in  ordering  the  purchase 
of  the  supplies  aboard  the  steamship  Madiana,  on  the  arriyal  of 
that  .ship  at  Fort-de-France  tomorrow,  Mr.  Jesup  said  he  thought 
vvould  go  far  towards  providing  for  the  immediate  necessities  of 
the  people  who  survived  the  eruption. 

The  Fontabelle,  in  addition  to  taking  1000  barrels  of  supplies 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  when  it  sailed  Saturday  would 
take  quantities  of  stores  from  private  firms  who  have  interests  in 
Martinique,  and  who  were  arranging  to  send  supplies  for  distribu- 
tion on  the  island. 
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f(ir  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the  Martinique  disaster,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  message  recommending  a  vote  of  half  a  million 
of  dollars  for  thai  ])ur}K)sc,  and  the  aeticm  of  the  United  States 
(lovernmeut  in  despatching  war  vessels  and  food  supplies  to  Mar- 
tinique, etc..  were  referred  to  in  the  House  of  Commons,  London, 
bvjohn  Dillon.  Irish  Nationalist,  who  asked  the  government  leader, 
A.  J.  Halfonv,  whether,  in  view  of  the  action  of  the  United  States 
and  the  fact  that  a  British  colony  had  suffered  so  greatly,  Great 
Britain  intended  to  adopt  similar  relief  measures.  He  was  sure,  he 
said,  that  a  vole  in  this  connection  w(nild  be  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  matter  had  been  under  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Cabinet.  He  had  never  lieard  of  a  vote  of  such 
character  being  suggested  in  Parliament.  Of  course,  he  said, 
everybody  felt  the  extraordinary  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the 
tremendous  suffering  caused  by  the  appalling  calamitv.  Every 
assist  mce  that  could  be  given  locally   by  the   government  would 

be  given. 

"FRANCE  WILL  NEVER  FORGET." 

Many  American  firms  and  individual  Americans  stibscribed 
to  the  Martinicjue  fund  in  Paris  10,000  francs  ($20,000). 

The  "Temps"  in  an  editorial  referring  to  the  action  of  the 
American  Congress  in  appropriating  $200,000  for  the  relief  of  the 
Martinique  sufferers,  said  :  "  This  manifestation  of  American 
sympathy  on  the  eve  of  the  Rochaijibeau  fetes  tends  to  draw  tighter 
the  already  close  ties  uniting  the  two  Republics  and  constitutes  a 
guarantee  of  peace  and  of  the  fraternitv  of  the  two  nations. 
France  will  never  forget  the  spontaneous  initiative  of  President 
Roosevelt,  or  the  significant  generosity  of  the  Congress." 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  ordered  the  Dutch  war- 
ships. K(inigin  Regentes  to  proceed  from  the  island  of  Curacao  to 
Marlini([ue  at  full  speed,  in  order  to  assist  the  sufferers  from  the 
eruption.  Both  Chambers  of  the  States  General  have  passed 
resolutions  expressing  sympathy  with  France. 

King  \ietor  Ivmmariuel  contributed  25,000  lire  ($5,000)  to 
the  fund  being  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the 
^Martinique  disaster. 
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Shocked  by  the  news  of  the  disaster  at  Martinique,  which 
had  destroyed  his  residences,  warehouses  and  stores  in  St.  Pierre, 
James  H.  Hamlen,  an  aged  merchant  of  Portland,  Maine,  sat 
silent  and  amazed  on  the  pier,  after  k-avini^-  the  Kaist-r  Wilhelm 
der  Grosse  in  New  York,  in  which  he  had  arrived  from  Elurope. 
Accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Mr.  Hamlen  left  Martinique  on 
March  28  because  of  Miss  Hanilen's  ill  health  and  the  prevalence 
of  fever. 

"We  had  a  home  in  St.  Pierre  and  another  in  Morne  Rouge, 
nearer  the  moiintain,"  said  Miss  Hamlen.  "  These  were  filled 
with  valuable  curios  and  mementoes  of  the  islands,  which  money 
cannot  replace.  All  these  and  my  father's  places  of  business  are 
swept  away.  The  loss  to  us  will  reach  S  100,000.  We  had  man}- 
friends  among  the  white  people  there,  including  the  .Vmerican 
and  English  Consuls.  We  usually  remained  on  the  island  until 
the  middle  of  May.     My  illness  proved  our  salvation." 

OVERCOME   BY  THE    TERRIBLE   NEWS, 

Mr.  Hamlen  was  so  overcome  by  the  news  that  he  could  not 
talk.  The  father  and  daughter  went  at  once  to  Portland,  Maine, 
where  a  bark  bearing  the  merchant's  name  was  taking  on  her 
usual  cargo  for  the  island. 

The  situation  was  summed  up  by  a  leading  journal  as  follows: 

"  Despatches  from  Martinique  are  beginning  to  gi\e  more 
attention  to  the  living  than  to  the  dead,  and  have  become  more 
urgent  in  their  calls  for  food  supplies  for  refugees.  St.  Pierre 
was  the  storehouse  for  th-..  entire  island,  and  all  of  its  supplies 
have  been  destroyed  or  buried  under  lava.  In  addition  a  large 
tract  of  country  has  been  laid  waste  by  ashes,  thus  depriving  the 
surviving  inhabitants  of  vegetable  and  meat  supplies,  for  the 
cattle  are  reported  to  be  dying  of  starvation. 

"  Nearly  a  week  has  elapsed  since  the  great  eruption,  and 
another  week  must  pass  before  vessels  from  New  York  or  Europe 
can  get  to  Martinique  with  supplies.  The  other  islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  however,  have  surplus  food  that  could  be  sent  to 
Mariiuique  in  a  day  or  two,  aud  Luu.s  aiiuid  rehei  uuLil  the  arrival 
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of  the  larger  supply  ships  sent  from  Anie:icaii  and  European 
ports.  To  utilize  the  supplies  that  are  near  at  hand,  liDwever, 
money  is  needed,  and,  fortunately,  money  can  be  sent  by  cable  to 
Porto  Rico  and  other  West  Indian  islands. 

"The  Dixie  will  carry  supplies  sufficient  to  maintain  50,000 
people  for  several  days.  The  arrival  of  the  Dixie  will  put  an  end 
to  all  danger  of  fimine  in  the  regions  that  can  be  reached  by 
distributing  agents,  for  lief.re  her  supplies  have  been  exhausted 
other  vessels  will  be  sent  (nit.  The  weak  point  in  the  relief  ser- 
vice is  the  distance,  but  several  vessels  arc  on  the  way  to  Mar- 
tinique, among  them,  it  is  reported,  the  collier  Sterling  from 
Porto  Rico,  with  navy  stores  on  board. 

"The  streams  on  the  island  have  been  so  polluted  that  fresh 
water,  as  well  as  food,  is  needed,  and  two  ..arges  carrying  sup- 
plies of  water  are  about  to  start  from  Kev  West  and  Norfolk. 
The  prompt  action  of  President  Roosevelt  in  getting  ready  to 
ship  supplies  while  Congress  was  preparing  to  pass  an  appropria- 
tion has  saved  forty-eight  hours,  but  there  should  be  no  relaxing 
of  effort  to  get  supplies  to  the  people  until  all  danger  of  famine 
or  plague  has  been  removed. 

GREAT  TAX  ON  PUBLIC  CHARITY. 

"Then  the  work  can  proceed  in  a  more  leisurely  and  orderly 
way.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  world  at  large  will  be  called 
upon  to  support  50,000  people  for  at  least  six  months,  and  that  is 
no  small  task.  But  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  at  present  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  The  important  thing  is  to 
get  the  relief  work  started,  and  that  can  be  done  as  soon  as  there 
is  money  in  hand.  The  United  States  Government  will  .send  an 
abundance  of  supplies  available  possibly  a  week  hence  ;  but  pri- 
vate contributions  will  probably  yield  immediate  results.  The 
Senate  adopted  a  resolution  appropriating  $500,000  for  the  volcanic 
sufferers,  which  includes  the  S2<X),ooo  already  appropriated." 

Merchants  and  ship  captains  who  know  the  Windward 
Islands  cannot  conceive   of  the   gay  little   port    of    St.  Pierre  de 
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Post.  As  do  all  the  colonial  capitals  of  the  French,  St.  Pierre 
followed  as  closely  as  the  steamers  and  mails  would  permit  the 
customs  and  fashions  of  Paris.  At  the  Hotel  des  Bains,  at  the 
"absinthe  hour,"  one  miK^ht  always  find  a  jratherincr  ..f 'young 
men  of  the  town,  who  .sat  sipping  their  liqueurs  and  chatting 
gaily. 

Where  vSt.  Pierre  was  the  coast  line  curves  inland  like  a 
slightly  bent  bow.  Describing  it,  one  of  the  shopkeepers  on  fhe 
Rue  de  Victor  Hugo  used  to  sav  that  the  town  was  situated  .  a 
a  bay  shaped  like  a  dilemma,  with  a  volcano  on  one  horn  and  a 
tropical  jungle  on  the  other.  He  had  got  the  phrase  from  an 
English  correspcnident,  who  had  wondered  what  the  inhabitants 
would  do  if  such  a  calamity  as  the  present  one  ever  occurred. 
The  Englishman  had  noted  the  lack  of  roads  leading  from  the 
town  and  the  futility  of  any  hope  of  escape. 

SITUATION  OF    THE   TOWN. 

The  town  was  built  on  the  flat,  narrow  fore.shore,  that  lay 
between  the  foot  of  the  steep  wooded  mountains  and  the  sea.  The 
houses  and  shops  were  built  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  clustered 
111  irregular  groups  about  the  Cathedral,  which  was  situated 
directly  opposite  where  the  ships  lay  in  the  roadstead,  and  was  the 
prominent  architectural  feature  of  the  town.  It  was  built  of 
a  whitish  stone,  and  with  its  two  towers,  in  which  bells  were  lumg, 
was  sharply  accentuated  against  the  green  background  of  the 
mountains. 

The  water  front  of  the  town  extended  for  nearlv  two  miles 
along  the  gently  curving  coast.  All  the  space  back  \o  the  hills 
that  shut  m  the  town  was  filled  with  the  low  white  houses  of  the 
people.  Some  twenty  or  twenty-five  streets  ran  down  from  the 
hills  to  the  water  front.  These  were  cut  by  irregular  cross  streets. 

The  Rue  de  Victor  Hugo  was  the  principal  thoroughfare. 
All  of  the  best  shops  w^rc  located  on  it,  and  it  served  as  a  parade 
for  the  fashionables  when  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  arrayed  in  the  white  ducks,  Panama  hats  and 
low  cut  patent  leaiher  shoes,  and  the   women   either  in  the  year 
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old  fashions  of  Paris  or  in  the  striking,  .g-aily  colored  native 
garb. 

The-  Cathedral,  the  Opera  Honse  (where  traveling  eoniijanies 
pla3-ed  before  enthusiastic  audiences  I,  the  Hotel  des  Bains  and 
tl'.e  banks  were  probably  the  largest  and  best  built  buildings  in 
the  town.  French  was  the  common  language,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  white  people  were  of  French  extraction.  It  was  a  lively  I'ttle 
place,  and  its  people  had  some  of  the  light  spirit  and  gaiety  of 
their  Gaelic  kinsmen. 

Always  on  coming  into  the  harbor  parties  noted  the  apparent 
freshness  and  cleanliness  of  the  place.  The  white  houses,  with 
their  green  blinds  and  tiled  or  thatched  roofs,  the  gay  striped 
awnings  and  vivid  green  of  the  background,  made  a  cool,  pleasant 
picture.  Ashore,  the  bright  costumes  of  the  native  girls,  the 
movement  of  the  street  life  and  the  strangeness  of  the  new  scenes 
was  a  source  of  constant  interest  to  tourists. 

The  npper  or  new  town  was  the  most  attractive  part  of  the 
place.  The  streets  were  broader  and  cleaner,  and  the  buildings 
of  a  better  qualitv.  All  of  the  streets  were  narrow,  the  principal 
one  (the  Rue  de  \'ictor  Hugo)  being  scarcely  wide  enough  to  per- 
mit two  carnages  to  pass  abreast. 
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PROUD  OF  THE  VOLCANO. 

Through  every  street  ran  an  open  gutter  of  water  from  the 
hills,  and  early  in  the  morning,  just  when  the  cool  dawn  wind 
was  coming  down  from  the  mountains,  these  gutters  would  be 
alive  with  people.  The  native  women  would  bring  out  their  tall 
earthen  jars,  called  "  Welsh  hats  "  by  the  resident  Englishmen, 
to  be  filled  with  cool  flowing  water.  Babies  were  brought  out  and 
allowed  to  disport  themselves,  while  their  mothers  cleansed  the 
household  utensils.  The  streams  being  fed  frorii  mountain  lakes, 
cleanliness  in  dress  and  habitation  was  common,  even  among  the 
lowest  classes. 

Back  from  St.  Pierre,  about  eight  miles  on  a  winding  moun- 
tain road,  was  a  fa.shiouable  native    resort,  Morue    Rouge.     Here 
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when  the  flood  ..f fire,  lava  and  ashes  came  doun  from  Mont  Pelee 
these  were  anion^  the  first  houses  destroyed.  In  the  season,  which 
began  abont  Jnne  i,  there  were  usually  4000  or  50CX.  persons  at 
•Morne  Rouge.  Probably  half  that  number  had  gone  out  this 
year  to  open  their  villas. 

The  people  of  St.  Pierre  were  rather  proud   of  their   volcano 
Mont    Pelee    stood    first   as   a   "point  of   interest"    for    tourists 
I  her<^  has  always  been  plenty  cf  evidence  that  life  was  ,  ot  extinct 
m  Mont  Pelee  but  the  easy-going  inhabitants  believed  the  volcano 
was  m  Its  dotage,  and  its  occasional  weak  mutterin-s  only  gave  it 
added  value  as  a  show  place  ;  the  manifestations  were  never  taken 
seru  usly.      Not  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  again 
m  IN5I  had  there  been  even  weak  eruptions.      It   is   evident   that 
durnig  all  the  years  the  volcano  has  been  gathering  stren-th  and 
tliat    mighty    forces    have    been    at    work.     Despatches    from  St 
Ihonias   on  Saturday,    May  3rd,  announced  that  St.    Pierre   had 
been  covered  with  ashes  to  the  depth  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch  as 
the   result   of  an    outbreak  on   Mont   Pelee.      A   second  despatch 
said  the  overflow  of  lava  had  destroyed  the  big  Guerin  sugar  fac- 
tories at  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  near  the  northwest  edge 
«>f  St.  Pierre.      It  is  evident  that   these   warnings   of  the   disaster 
that  was  to  come  did  not  alarm  the  people  of  St.  Pierre. 

NO  CHANCE  OF   ESCAPE. 

When  the  head  of  Mt.  Pelee  blew  off,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  below  had  no  chance  of  escape.  The  burning  lava  the 
ashes  and  mud  and  the  fire  came  down  the  hills  as  the  water  had 
been  coming  fi)r  hundreds  of  years,  and  the  people  below  were 
caught  as  fish  in  a  net.  The  only  way  was  the  sea,  and  that 
offered  nothing  but  death  by  drowning.  On  the  side  of  the  town 
away  from  the  volcano  the  tropical  undergrowth  came  to  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  hou.ses,  and  the  beach  ended  at  the  cit-,   limits 

Tlierc  were  no  wharves  or  quays  at  St.  Pierre,  and  r'eallv  ii<'. 
harbor-simply  an  open  roadstead  with  deep  water  inshore  The 
island  rises  sheerly  from  the  sea,  and  there  was  no  anchoratre  until 
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sailing  vessels  would  take  their  ships  close   in   and  anchor  with 

bows  pointed  seawards  and  with  a   ste:  ,    line  ont   to   steady  the 

craft.      They  had  to  be  alert  during  the  rainy  or   stormy   sJason 

because  oftheir  exposed  condition,  and  be    ready    to  slip  anchors 
and  run  out  to  sea. 

According  to  despatches,  this  is  what  the  British  steamer 
Koddam  did  when  the  town  was  destroyed.  Though  she  had  a 
tull  head  of  steam  on,  seventeen  of  her  crew  were  killed  in  running 
out,  and  the  yessel  was  partially  wrecked.  The  sailing  craft  in 
the  harbor  didn't  haye  a  ghost  of  a  show  to  get  away  There 
were  usually  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  vessels  in  the  harbor 
at  this  seasou  of  the  year,  anchored  in  a  long  line  along  the  water 
iro   t. 

What  happened  when  the  floods  of  fire  and  lava  came  down 
will  be  related  later,  but  every  one  who  knew  the  town  and  its 
people  can  easily  imagine  the  scenes  of  wild  horror  that  must 
hayebeen  enacted  wheu  the  excitable  people  realized  that  escape 
was  impossible.  ^ 

The   chief  exports  of  Martinique  are  sugar,  rum   and  cocoa 
Uwmg  to   the   low   price   of  sugar  which  has  prevailed  in  recent 
montlis,  the  island  has  suffered  very  greatly.     The  island  buys  of 
the  United  States  such  articles  as  butter,  oatmeal,  tobacco,  ve-e- 
^bles,  horses  and   mules,  coal,  harness,  wagons,  machinery,  elc 
1  he  city  of  St.  Pierre  has  alwas  taken  a  large   quantity   of  these 
goods.     Most  of  the  trading  between  New  York  exporters  and  St 
i'lerre  was  by  means  of  direct  orders. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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stor,     f  explosions,  as   will  be  sec-n   from  the  following 
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on  Monday.  Huge  vohinie.s  of  water  shot  up,  and  the  people  in 
that  district  fled.  Tliere  has  been  a  continuous  roar  e\er  since. 
"  The  northern  district  from  Chateau   Belair  to  (Georgetown 

has  been  completely 
destroj-ed.      It  is  im- 
possible   to    proceed 
beyond     tliat     point 
on    account    of    the 
rivers    of    lava.       A 
huge    hill     was     ob- 
served   where   })revi- 
ously  there  had  been 
a  valley.    The  whole 
of  that    pa.        ♦"  the 
island    is    .»        _  ing. 
Sixt}-     persons     are 
said    to    have    been 
killed    Ijy   lightning 
while  getting  away. 
"  On     Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  the 
island  was  showered 
with     ashes.       Near 
Belair  the  ashes  were 
three  feet  deep.     On 
Thursday  there  was 
a  continuous  shower 
of     hot     sand     and 
water.       Ever-s-thiug 
on    the    island    was 
Many  persons  were  brought    in  boats  from 
Kingstown.       Some  of  the  refugees  who  arrived  on  the  coast  were 
dying  of  thir.-,t.     Some  of  the.se  people  had   been  thirty-six  hours 
without  a  drop  of  water.      All  the  cactle  were  dead  because  of  the 
lack  of  water.     There  is  little  food  in  the  coast  villa-<.s. 
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impossible  :it  present  to  go  into  the  interior  and  investigate  the 
extent  of  the  disaster.  It  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  many 
people  have  perished,  but  the  number  will  probably  run  into  the 
hundreds.  We  left  Kingstown  at  S  o'clock  in  the  morning  with 
orders  to  tow  a  relief  boat  from  Belair  to  Owia  Carib.  A  quarter 
point  off  Barroulie  we  received  a  message  from  shore  by  boats 
that  the  passage  was  impassable.  Nevertheless  we  proceeded  on 
our  voyage. 

RIVERS  OF  MOLTEN   LAVA. 

"  When  opposite  Belair  there  v. is  a  grand  view  of  the  west 
side  of  the  crater.  Rivers  of  lava  were  coinirg  down  the  moun- 
tain sides  in  every  direction  and  flowing  into  the  sea.  The  huge 
crater  was  covered  with  smoke  and  tiiere  was  an  incessant  erup- 
tion. Great  quantities  of  aslies  were  blown  in  the  air  and  were 
falling  toward  the  .sea,  thus  obscuring  everything.  A  new  lane 
was  observed  ruiining  out  toward  the  sea  for  a  half  mile.  It  was 
probably  lava  which  had  been  cooled  by  the  sea  water.  It  was  of  a 
brownish  color.  It  was  impossible  to  get  close  to  the  town.  The 
sea  was  littered  with  trees  and  other  wreckage.  We  attempted  to 
proceed  to  St.  Lucia  through  the  falling  muck  of  ashes,  but  found 
it  impossible.  It  meant  suffocation  to  try  it.  We  returned  and 
entered  the  belt  again  miles  out  at  .sea,  but  there  was  the  same 
result.  On  the  horizon  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  falling 
ashes  and  other  muck  which  were  piled  up  like  an  enormous  wall. 
Inside  the  belt  all  was  dark. 

"  We  put  back  and  steamed  round  the  island  to  the  windward. 
Opposite  Georgetown  we  enccmntered  a  gale  of  wind  carrying 
smoke  and  debris.  To  the  north  the  entire  territory  of  the  dis- 
turbed district  was  clearly  visible.  Besides  the  large  crater 
numerous  small  craters  were  in  eruption.  Many  rivers  of  lava 
were  flowing  seaward,  one  of  them  half  a  mile  wide.  When  we 
were  close  to  Georgetown  we  passed  to  the  windward  along  the 
coast  toward  vSt.  Lucia,  and  saw  no  sign  of  life.  It  is  believed 
that  every  person  within  the  disturbed  area  perishea.  The 
refugees  at  Georgetown  and  Belair  are  in  danger." 

iiiiivc    jjuoiiio;;    v^i   ihk^   suu    ciUCi  jiuM)ii    aL   an    aiit^ie  of 
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forty-five  degrees  \v;is   said  by  Hu.trh  Clements,   the   scientist    to 
have  been  the  cause  .,f  the  Mont  Pelee  eruption  .,n  tlie  island  of 
Martniique.      Mv.  Clements  said  that  this  relative  positi.m  of  the 
sun  and  the  earth's  satellite   occurred  at  exactly  tea  minutes  to  8 
o'clock  on  Thursday,    May  S.  the  time  when  the  eruption  began. 
_  The  immuise    force  exerted  on    the   earth  by  ihe  tangential 
position   of  the   two   bodies  acted  fully   upon   M,mt   Pelee  and  its 
molten  contents.     Its  force  was  great  enough  to  cause  the  blowing 
up  of  t'  e  volcano's  cap.      The   (ialveston  disaster,  he   points  out, 
occurred  when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  a  similar  position  to  each 
other. 

ERUPTION   AS  SEEN    FROM  THE   NORTH. 

Monsieur  .Vlbert,  pn.prietor  of  ihc  Lagarrane  estate,  which  is 
situated  1700  yards  iiorthcast  nf  the  crater  of  Pelee,  arrived  at 
Port  of  Spain.  Trinid-id.  on  the  steamship  Canada.  In  an  inter- 
view he  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  eruption  that  over- 
whelmed St.  Pierre  and  destroyed  its  inhabitants. 

About  S  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  S  he  was  in  a  field  on 
his  estate,  when  he  heard  a  most  extraordinar^•  noise— m-n-e  extra- 
ordinary than  those  heard  for  several  weeks  past.  It  seemed  like 
a  hurricane  coming  toward  him.  Just  previously  the  air  had  been 
very  calm,  although  the  sun  was  obscured  by  ashes  and  smoke. 
At  the  same  moment  that  he  heard  the  .sound  he  felt  a  tremendous 
vortex  of  air,  which  he  likened  to  an  express  train  whirling  past 
a  station. 

Immediately  lie  saw  trees  in  a  space  io<)  yards  long  and  fifteen 
wide  Hurled  to  the  ground  by  the  unseen  force.  Then  he  saw  a 
li.ige  blackcloudhigh  in  theair  traveling  rapidly  toward  St.  Pierre. 
Lagarrane  is  twelve  miles  from  the  city.  As  the  cloud  traveled, 
he  heard  numerous  explosions,  as  if  whole  fleets  of  warships  were 
finng  a  tremendous  bombardment.  A  spur  of  the  hill  prevented 
hini  seeing  what  happened  at  St.  Pierre. 

He  ran  to  the  house  for  his  family  ;  thence  he  rushed  to  the 
seashore,  where  he  boarded  a  small  steamer,  and  was  landed  safely 
at  Fort-de-lM-ance. 

A  detachment  of  troops,  he  reported,  on  Satnrd.".-  M?.v  loth 
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went  to  St.  Pierre  and  opened  tlie  hank  vault.s.  They  found  hank 
notes  and  hooks  uninjured.  The  soldiers  said  ahout  ^oo  corpses 
were  exposed  to  view,  hut  they  estimated  hetween  30,000  and 
40,(XX)  were  huried  in  tlie  ruins.  M.  Alhert  l)elieved  the  cloud  to 
have  heen  a  species  of  fire  damp,  fully  a  half  mile  wide.  The 
large  nuniher  of  male  whites  that  were  killed  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  when  the  volcano  .showed  signs  of  activity  numbers 
of  the  residents  of  St.  Pierre  sent  there  wives  and  famifiesto  Fcrt- 
de-France,  remaing  themselves  to  attend  to  their  business 
occupations. 

LETTER  TELLS  OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Thomas    T.  Prentis,  United  States  Consul  at  St.    Pierre,  with 
his  family,  lived  at    Melrose.  Mass.,  for  si.v  years.      Their  friends 
and  relatives  were  distressed  by  the  probable  fate  of  Mr.  Prentis, 
his  wife,  ^and  two   daughters,  Misses   Loui.se   Lydia  and  Chri.stine 
Hazel.     Two  adult  sons,  James  A.  and  Thomas,  were  not  with  their 
parents.     Miss    Alice    M.    Frye,   a  sister  of  Mrs.    Prentis,  was  in 
Melrose.     She    intended    to   go  to    St.    Pierre    a    month  ago,   but 
deferred  her  visit.     She  received  this  letter  from  the  Consul';  wife  : 
"  My  dear  sister  :  This  morning  the  whole  population  of  the 
city  is  on  the  alert  and  every  eye  is  directed  townrd  Mount  Pelee, 
an    extinct    volcano.     Everybody  is  afraid  that   the  volcano  has 
taken  i^t  into  its  heart  to  burst  forth  and  destroy  the  whole  island. 
"  For  several  days  the  mountain  has  been  bursting  forth  and 
immen.se    quantities   of  lava    are    flowing    down   the   sides  of  the 
mountain.    All  the  inhabitants  are  going  up  to  see  it.    There  is  not 
a  horse  to  be  had  on    the  island  ;  those   belonging  to  the  natives 
are  kept  in  readiness  to  leave  at   ;,   moment's  notice.      I.-st  Wed- 
nesday, which  was  April  23,  I  was  in  my  room  with  little  Christine 
and  we  heard  three  distinct  shocks. 

"  The  first  report  was  quite  loud,  but  the  second  and  third 
were  so  great  that  dishes  were  thrown  from  the  shelves  and  the 
house  was  completely  rocked.  We  can  see  Mont  Pelee  from  the 
rear  windows  of  our  house,  and  although  it  is  fully  four  miles 
away  we  can  hear  the  roar  and  see  the  fire  and  lava  issuiue  from 
ii  vViLii  tcrrijuC  lorcc. 
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"  Tlic  city  is  covered  witli  ashes  and  clouds  of  smoke  have 
been  over  our  heads  for  the  hist  five  days.  Tlie  smell  of  sulphur 
is  so  stnmg  that  horses  ou  ilu-  street  stop,  snort,  and  some  of  them 
are  obli.y:ed  to  ;..;ive  up,  drop  in  their  harness,  and  die  from  the  suffoca- 
tion. Many  of  the  people  are  obliirfd  to  wear  wet  handkerchiefs 
ON-er  their  faces  to  protect  tiu-m  troni  the  strong  fumes  of  sulphur. 
My  hnsi)and  assures  nie  that  there  is  uo  immediate  dauirer,  and 
when  there  is  the  least  particle  of  danger  we  will  leave  the    place. 

"There  is  an  .American  schooner,  the  R.  J.  Morse,  in  the 
harbor,  and  will  remain  here  for  .it  least  two  weeks.  If  the  volcano 
becomes  bad  we  shall  embark  ,it  onci'  aud  go  out  to  sea." 

SON   OF   CONSUL   GENERAL  AT   ST.   PIERRE. 

The  sequel  appears  in  the  following  statement  in  a  Chicago 
journal  : 

"James  E.  Prentis,  517  Forty-fourth  street,  son  of  Thouias  T. 
Prcntis,  United  States  Consul  .it  St.  Pierre,  Martinicpie,  t'ears  that 
his  father,  mother  and  two  sisters  perished  in  the  disaster  which 
overwhelmed  the  city  May  >S.  When  Mr.  Prentis  was  informed  of 
the  destruction  of  St.  Pierre  he  was  in  his  apartment  reading  a 
letter  from  his  mother  written  under  date  of  April  23.  In  this  no 
mention  was  made  of  any  volcanic  disturbances  in  the  neiirhbor- 
hood  of  the  citv. 

"  The  letter  stated,  however,  that  the  Consul  and  his  family 
had  just  moved  into  a  frame  residence  in  the  heart  of  the  citv, 
where  they  would  be  most  liable  to  danger  from  the  eruption.  Mr. 
Prentis  feels  that  if  there  had  been  even  an  htmr's  warning  of 
danger  his  mother  and  father  would  have  left  the  city  at  once. 
Until  a  reporter  called  ou  him  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the  catas- 
trophe at  St.  Pierre. 

"  '  Mother  writes  me  nuder  datcof  .\pril  23dthat  they  havejnst 
moved  into  a  new  residence,  a  large  frame  house,  the  very  worst 
kind  to  resist  the  burning  lava,'  said  Mr.  Prentis.  '  Their  resi- 
dence is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  cable  dispatcher 
there,  who  is  also  in  charge  of  the  local  observatory,  is  a  close 
friend  of  our  family  and  always  informs  them  of  an^•   ch-nurf.  in 
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atmosphc-nc  conditions.      H.  nn.st  have  hc.n  .hie    t.,  know  sonic- 
thniK  "fthe  nnpendniK  di.sastcr  in  time  U,  warn  them 

'•-l  have  never  been  ,n  Martiniqne.'  contnnud    Mr.    Prentis, 

1^.  t  I  .,„d,e  fnnn  what  niy  family  has  written  sinee  ^oing    there 

Imt  flight  would  not  be  easy  from  St.  Pierre  beeanse  ."f  the  m,n  n 

-nons  s.rrou,uhn,s.     The  only  .ay  to  escape  wo„ld  reallv  be     . 

-ve    IK.  .land  and  as  1  understand  boats  sail  A-ec,nentlv,  I  tru 

tliat  tliey  y;(4  safely   awa\  »  -  >. 

"As  late  as  April  .^^d  ,„,  f,,,,-  ,,as  felt  in  St.  Pierre  for  this 
letter  says  notliin,  of  the  n.atter.  The  nn.nnta.n  co^ncf  ha  e 
been  threatening^  them."  ^ 

There  are  fonr  children  ,n  the  Prentis  family.  Two  datK^hters 
-May,  a,,a.l  22  years,  and  Christine.  a,,.ed  ,5  vears-werc  with 
.1.-  parents  ,n  Martinique  at  the  time  of  the  disaster.     One  so 

^      rTn^.^''    '"'^'""  -'^"^    ''^   -P'-cntative   there  of  the 
Mandanl    Oil    Con.pany.      The   other   s,m    is   James    K.   Prentis 
1  he  latter  came  to  Chicaoo  fnnn   the   Kast   in    March    looi        ci 
^^fter    US   tannly  had   sailed   f^.r  St.  Pierre.     Until    ApTLlZ 
with  the  Dominion  Steamship  Company. 

All   the  children  were  born   in  the-   Island  of  Mauritius  and 

were  educate,   there  111  a  school  eondncted  as  a  preparatory  school 

>r  Ox.ord   Iniversity.     The  .son    in    Chica,..  spcmt   mo^t  o    ht 

teens  „:  hnrope,  and  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  famiW 

when  Consul  Campbell  relieved  Consul  Prentis  at  Mauritius. 

PROSTRATED   BY  THE    NEWS. 

Mine.    Louise   Louit,  a  teaHier  of  French   in  Stockton,  Cal. 

was  prostrated  over  the  news  of  the  terrible  di.sastcr  at  St.  Pierre' 

Martunoue,  as  her  sister  .    d  family  resided   in    that   citv.     (^ 

leannn^U  of  tlie  volcanic  eruptions  she  swooned  and  was  afterward 

n  a  serious  condition.      FKr  sister.  Mme.  Cientile.  and  the  latteV s 

H.sband.  two  .son.s.  George  and   Raoul.  and  two  daughters,  Alice 

and  Anias   are  behe.ed  to  have  been  killed,  as  she  said  the  •  lived 

"  a  part  ot  the  city  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  the    no    en 

lava  which  flowed  down   the   mountain   sid^v      Po-.-i   r^-.-/ 

rated   as   one  of  the   most    brilliant   lawyers   and  "^rat^;-;;;  ^Z 
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island,  and  liuld  many  jiioniinent  positions  of  trnst.  For  two 
yt-ars  lit-  had  l)ern  one  of  the  representatives  from  tlie  island  in 
the  I'rench  Chamber  of  Depnties. 

l\.  S.  Stone,  of  the  Thomas  Iv  Cook  &.  .Son  Tonrist  Aj^i  ncv, 
was  i  .it.  Pierre  in  Jannarv,  and  recalled  the  threatening  position 
of  Mont  Pelee,  towerinj^  4,200  ft-et  high  back  of  the  citv  and 
snrronnded  on  both  sides  by  smaller  peaks. 

"The  irnption,"  said  Mr.  Stone,  "came  undonbtedlv  from 
the  crater  of  Mont  Pelee.  The  mountains  rise  in  a  vast  anijdii- 
theatre  behind  the  citv  and  extend  in  a  magnificent  sweep  from 
Point  Carbet  on  the  south  to  La  Mare  on  the  north.  The  position 
of  Mont  Pelee,  1  slunild  think,  would  enable  it  to  bury  St.  Pierre 
under  ashes  from  one  end  to  the  other.  While  I  was  there  I  saw 
no  signs  of  activit\-  in  any  of  the  \oleanic  mountains.  Thev 
looked  peaceful  and  ([uiet,  and  there  was  no  smoke  to  be  seen 
coming  from  anv  of  them. 

BUILT  ON   SLOPE  OF   HILLS. 

"The  citv  was  built  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  and  the  streets 
rose  back  from  the  bav  in  terraces.  The  mountains  are  cleft  in 
the  middle  by  the  valley  of  the  Riviere  Roxelane,  whose  waters 
rush  down  the  steeps,  flow  across  a  savanna,  through  the  gutters 
of  the  city  into  the  bay,  thus  giving  the  place  a  thorough  system 
of  sewerage.  It  was  a  beautiful  city.  The  foothills  were  covered 
with  bamboo  and  palms,  ,ind  three  uiiles  from  the  town  were 
botanical  gardens,  which  for  beauty  excelled  anything  I  have  seen. 
There  was  an  appearance  of  great  prosperity  in  St.  Pierre.  The 
Creoles  and  negro  women  dressed  picturesquely  and  were  verj'  neat. 
Most  of  the  population  was  negro,  of  course,  but  there  wei  ■  several 
French  imiiorting  houses  with  headcpiarters  there,  besides  .English 
and  French  banks.  The  sugar  plantations  and  factories  are  behind 
the  town. 

"The  city  is  built  close  to  the  bay  and  is  separated  from  it  by 
a  wide  beach.  There  is  practically  no  harbor,  but  the  roadstead 
affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels.      If  there  were  anv  ships  in  the 

]^■^^^   nt    tlif»   f-illir-   nf  tVit>  f>riir»tiriii    tliPT  Ttlii«t    li;n-f»   Viopii   flfactrrvTorl   '' 
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For  suddc-nness.  co.npk.tc-ness  and  „„„,hcr  ..f  victims  tl.c 
desn,ctu.„  of  St  .>K.,-re.  Marti,n,„e,  appears  to  surpass  J  I 
all  hsast.rs  rc-cnU-d  l,y  l.istnrv.  To  fnul  its  e.iual  we  have  to  .o 
K-k  to  the  KM-eat  eartlu,nake  uhich.  o„  November  ,,  ,-,s  iuei^^ht 
-nutes  k.lled  some  50,...,  p..,p,e  i„  Lis,,o„,  and  u^.f^^rf^ 
Mn^en^.u  the  east  to  Madeira  on  the  uest.  and  f-on.  Fe.  on  Z 
t^onth  to  Scothind  on  the  nortl:. 

of  tJTi  '-'TV"''  ""  T  "^•■^'^•'"^'1^''  proper-a  violent  shakin^r 
of  the  ;^^h.he  s  fa!.r,c-and  not  a  sudden  deseent  of  burnin.^  earth 
-d  r  Vhataetuallv  happened  at   St.  Pier.e  is  stated'l  1 

"1  a  br.ef  despatch  tn.u,  the  connnan.Ier  of  the  French  cruiser 
feuchet  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  u,  Pans.      This  s.vs  • 

na.ss   of    ti,      u-huh   (ell    on   the   town    about   S   o'clock    Thursday 

penshed       I  have  brought  here  (  Fort-de-Frauce,  t       few  survivors 

QUIET  morp:  than  fifty  years. 

T^ierr!"  r  ??' ,^"'    '^""'   ''^"'^^^"'  ^''^"  volcano  ju.st  north  of  St. 
^  lerre,    vh:ch  had  been  quiet  since  1S51.  had  been  giving  signs  of 

^frT\      '''  ^•''."^^^'""   ■"    ■'^■^'-  l--ver,ihile^ove    „g 

fe       harthquakesn,  iS,9andin  ,;6-had   found   700  and   1.600 
ictnns  respectively   ,n    Martiuiquc.  but  the  latest   of  these  hS 
been  worse  at  Fort-de-France  than  at  St.  Pierre 

Hence  ,t  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  St.  Pierre 

regarded  the  grumblings  of  Mont    Pelee   much   as  the   peep leTf 

Pompenand   Herculanenm   probably  did  those  of  \'esu4is   and 

as  the  people  ot  Torre  del  Greco  are  known  to  have  looked  ii^on 

he  same  volcano's  activity  in  1794.     That  is,  thev  were  regarde!! 

a.sdangerous  but  not  immediately  or  certainly  destmctive.     Other: 
e  we  should  hear  of  fugitives  reaching  other  parts  of  Mar- 
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:n  Ani^nist,  iSS;,,  and  vwu  moir  sU(l<U-nly.  Krakatoa's  volcano 
lilt.Tall\  1)1<  w  itsdun  hculoll',  c-i)ni])K'tfl\-  (U-strovi'd  that  island,  and 
aluix-d  llu-  appraran^r  <>{  {]\r  Strait  of  Snnda.  Ilnndivds  of 
])(.•! iplr  wric  kilU-d  1)\  liK'  fallini^-  drl)iis,  and  the  rt'snltin>(  tidal 
w  a\(..s  (Iriiu  ni'(l  iiioir  ilian  J5,(h)(i  at  Hatavia  ahnic.  Sncdi  cnor- 
ni'iii^  nias-ts  of  dust  uiru  tliiDwn  into  the  upper  air  that  for 
months  altt  ruard  thr\  p.o(hui'd  the  stranj^e  phenomenon  of  the 
"red  sunsets"  wliic!;  exeited  mtuh  wonder  all  over  the  world. 

In  tlie  amount  of  material  ejected  the  explosion  of  Mont 
iVlee  sftuus  to  lia\e  heen  inferior  to  that  of  Krakatoa,  bnt  the 
jxiimlons  town  at  the  former's  foot  was  literally  annihilated.  It 
may  h-  tliat  future  e\plore:s  will  delve  in  the  rnins  of  St.  Pierre 
as  the\-  do  now  in  those  of  I'onipeii  and  Hereula;;enni.  But 
whereas  Miere  is  rea-ou  to  believe  that  the  t^reater  part  of  the 
inha})itams  of  the  buried  Italian  cities  escaped  immediate  death, 
from  St.  Pierre  very  few  liave  survived  to  tell  the  tale.  The  '"  > 
of  the  victims  descended  as  suddenl\-  upon  them  from  the  sky  „j 
it  came  from  the  treinblini;  earth  at  Lisbon. 

PHENOMENA  OF  THE    ERUPTIONS. 

Altliouf^h  some  light  has  been  tliro\'-  ,^ii  thr  charactet-  of 
the  terrii)]e  eruption  of  Mont  Pelee,  by  which  thecityof  St.  Pierre 
was  lilotted  out  of  existence,  the  exact  nature  of  the  outbreak  is  a 
matter  oi  si)ecnlatiou.  P\w  eye-witne.sses  of  the  disaster,  who 
were  on  laiul  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  have  been  found  alive, 
and  the  stories  the}'  teil  are  far  from  being  consistent  and 
circumstantial. 

It  wcuild  sc'em,  however,  that  no  molten  lava  reached  the  ill- 
fated  town,  whicli  was  destroyed  by  a  tremendous  shower  of  hnge 
fragments  of  liot  stones,  boiling  mud  and  volcanic  ashes  and  dust, 
while  instant  death  came  to  all  who  were  in  the  path  of  the  flood 
of  stifling  and  poisonous  gases  which  accompanied  these  more 
jialpable  messengers  of  ruin.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  eruption  that  was  re]iorted  was  the  sheet  of  flame  which  is 
said  to  have  poured  over  the  city  hugging  the  earth,  apparentl}'. 
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Tilt'  inaniUT  id  uliicli  tli.  \  (.iiiitiuj^s  c.f  tlif  voK.iiio  wen- 
deflected  ii'  flu-  (li,filiuii  of  St.  I'icrrc  pnsi  iits  oiu'  of  the  iiK.st 
difficult  problems  t-oiiiiected  with  tlu-  nuplicii  w  liii  li  scitiUitu- 
experts  will  be  called  upon  to  explain.  It  has  het'U  said  that 
Mont  Pelee  blew  her  head  oft",  hut  it  is  ])n)l)a!>Ie  that  the  e.vplosion, 
as  distinjruished  from  :i  mere  eriiplinu.  was  (.xcn  luore  extended 
than  that,  and  that  the  whole  Mp])rr  ni.iss  of  ihf  mount;:in  was 
torn  to  splinters  and  scattere<l  outward,  a>  wel',  a  .  u])wird,  in  all 
directions. 

A  similar  phenomenon  was  wilur mi!  in  iSi_>,  when  the 
destructive  outbreak  .)f  the  Soufi  iere  ot"  St .  X'incnl  oi  n.-ii-d, 
materially  chan>,nng  the  Jreo^•raphical  oullini  s  of  the  island  in  its 
vicinity.  On  that  occasion  there  was  not  a  How  of  lava  from  the 
old  crater  of  the  volcano,  but  a  sudden  txplosion  which  tore  out 
the  side  of  the  mountain  and  hurled  the  fra,^Mnent.^  with  desolat- 
ing force  in  a  direction  close  to  the  earth. 

VOLCANIC   DUST  SHOT   UPWARD. 

On  the  occasion  just  referred  to  there  was  another  phenome- 
non which  has  again  been  witnessid  durint,^  the  outbreak  of 
iiie  St.  Vincent  Soufviere  An  enormous  'dlnnie  of  volcanic  dust 
was  shot  high  into  the  air— it  attained  a  height,  it  lias  been  tsti- 
mated,  of  fully  i6,ckx)  feet — wliere  it  was  taken  up  by  the  counter 
currents,  and  wafted  across  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  water, 
in  a  direction  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  prevailing  trade 
winds,  and  then  deposited,  in  the  shape  of  an  impalpable  powder, 
as  dark  and  fine  as  lampblack,  on  the  Island  of  IJarbados  and  the 
surrounding  sea.  The  same  phenomenon  was  noted  during  the 
late  explosions,  when  a  great  shower  of  volcanic  dust  made  its 
way  eastward  from  the  crater  of  the  vSoufriere  tu  the  island  stanil- 
ing  isolated  far  out  at  sea,  although  the  trade  winds  were  blowing 
steadily  all  the  while  towards  the  southwest. 

For  two  years  the  scientific  corps  of  ti  Weather  Bureau  at 
Washington  has  been  engaged  in  study,  g  the  direction  and 
iLircc  oi  incsc  upp>_r  aii  cUiiCiits,  aiid  tiic  piicuuiueiui  connected 
with  the  eruptions  of  Mt.  Pelce  and  the  St.  \'incent  Soufi  iere  will 
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matehallv  assist  th 


enced    geologists  and    nieteorol  .^ 
Dixie  on  the  relief  expedition  to  M 
studying  tliese  and  the  ot] 


em  in  arriving  at  sound  conclusions.      E: 


;  pen- 
gists   accompanied    the  gunboat 


ar 


■tini<|ne   for   the   ])urpose   of 
'^•''  I)henona-na  of  the  eruptions,  on  the 
ground,  and  valuable-  scientific  results  must  follow 

There  has  rarely  Wn  xvitnessed  in  the  experience  of  human 
emg^oawiu  a  scene  of  destruction  as  that  volcanic  uphea. 
atSt  Pie.re  The  accounts  of  the  cataclvsn,  in  which  twenty- 
hve  thousand  n>en.  uonien  and  children  uere  in  a  few  nnnut^s 
overwhe  med  by  the  tlnek  showers  .fnn.lten  ,ire  that  belched  outof 
the  earth  may  well  n>ake  the  proudest  man  feel  how  tinv  and  in  sie 
mficant  he  is.  and  indeed  all  the  rest  of  hunuuntv,  too.  in  the  face 
ol  one  of  Nature  s  mighty  and  niysteri  nis  throes. 

RIVAL  TO  THE  INFERNAL   REGIONS. 

hell  ^'';^7'"^^   ^T  "'  ^^'"'- ^'"^^^'"^^^■o- ^'>  play  in  picturing 
11  .      Milton  was  the  greatest  of  them.      Bnt  the  infernal  region 
Kl  all  Its  learning  terrors   as  he    conceived    them    were  m.t  more 
hideous  and  appalling  than  the    storv  of  the  experience  of  those 
aples.s    inhabitants    upon   whom    the  exploded  mountain  poured 
down  Its  flaming  and  couM.ming  storm.     The  fact  is  that  the  Dav 
of  JudgUKm,    as    foretold   in    M.e    prophetic   visions  of  the  pious 
could  hardly  impress  the  hunu-u  mind  with  ni,.-,.  horror  tlum  the 
extinction,  as  in  a  mouKnr  ^i  the  West  Indian  'nvu  bv  th,    bl-.st 
and  whirhvmd  oi  infernal  forces.    It  is  one  of  the  most  'impressive 
events  of  the  ag.      It  is  a  holocaust   that  makes  civili.atil.n  after 
all,  seem  very  frail  and  feeble,  and  cmipletelv  dwarfs  the  sense  of 
importance  winch   fills    men    concerning  their  relation  to  the\nii- 
verse.       There  is  nothing  like  a  contemplation  of  vour  earthquake 
or   your  volcano    for    knocking    conceit   and    vanitv   out  of  the 
human  heart.  " 

Take    for    example,    the    following   despatch,    dated    Fort-de- 
r ranee,  May  i3tli  : 

■■  'l-l.is  city  is  alr..,dy  fl)le<l  wit],  ihousands  „f  rcfu^-ees  fr,„u 
Ua-  nonh  eud   o.  the  .„a„d  and  ......e  arc  c„„s,a,ulv  ™,„i„g  i  , 

Ihe    terror   has    liow    taken    a    lu-^v    C,,,-,..       ti.^...    "•     •         .^      ' 
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danger  of  starvation  before  help  can  get  I,ere.  Tin-  victims  of  the 
awful  disaster  who  have  escaped  with  their  lives  and  even  with.uu 
injury  are  dazed  and  helpless  as  children.  They  are  absohuelv 
destitiite  of  evx-rythmg  save  the  h^v  garments  on  their  backs  " 
Tho  food  supply  is  so  small  that  with  the  utmost  caution  it 
cannot  last  long  among  those  who  are  here  already,  to  say  nothin-- 
of  hose  who  are  still  to  come.  v,-on:  all  point's  stragglers  ar^ 
making  their  way  here.  All  the  relief  expeditions  that  are  con- 
stantly going  out  bring  here  all  whom  they  rescue. 

A  VILLAGE  THAT  ESCAPED  DESTRUCTION. 

..  r"^)!'  Prench  cruiser  Suchet  has  already  landed  here 
prac  ically  all  the  inhabitants  of  Le  I>recheur.  "the  village  of 
nearly  4,000  inhabitants  near  St.  Pierre  which  escaped  destruction 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  those  at  Morne  Rouge,  s.methin.^ 
like  SIX  hundred  m  all.  All  the  district  for  miles  about  St.  Pierre 
s  u  desolate  waste.  Even  the  wlioJe  appearance  of  the  country 
has  been  transformed.  Where  there  were  hills  there  are  now 
deep  crevasses,  and  where  there  were  cultivated  valleys  there  are 
ill  lis- 

"It  is  not  believed  that  there  are  any  persons  left  alive  in 
he  northern  part  of  the  island.  Those  who  have  not  perished 
have  fled  either  to  this  place  or  elsewhere  along  the  south  coast 
How  many  were  lost  in  endeavors  to  escape  in  small  boats  to  other 
IS  ands  will  never  be  known.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  many  did 
ake  to  the  w^ater  m  this  way  and  of  these  but  very  few  have  been 
heard  from.  T  u-re  has  been  a  heavy  sea  running,  in  which  a 
small  boat  could  live  only  by  a  miracle. 

"Over  St.  Pierre  and  all  the  country  for  miles  around  there  is 
s  111  even  ui  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  darkness  from  the  great 
black  canopy  of  smoke  tlat  continues  to  rise  from  Mont  Pelee 
and  spread  out  oyer  the  sky  to  the  horizon.  At  considerable 
distances  from  where  the  big  soufriere  of  the  volcano  was  new 
craters  have  broken  out. 

.        "  ^"  ^^^  .  ^"  ^^^!  devastation,  the  rivers  which  took  theiV  r,-<=. 
iiom  the  vicinity  of  Felfee  have  overflowed  their  banks  on  the  north 
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side  of  the  island,  and  wide  areas  of  country  arc  under  water. 
The  work  nfexplorinj^- the  ruins  of  St.  Pierre  is  carried  on  witi. 
the  utmost  difficultv.  Tliere  is  a  constant  shower  of  cinders  and 
ashes  from  tlie  mountain.  In  addition  there  is  tlie  sickening  odor 
tliat  arises  from  the  great  heaps  of  dead  which  lie  exposed  in  all 
directions  or  are  mingled  with  the  heaps  of  ruins." 

'""ercv  K.  Marks,  an  English  tourist,  arrived  in  New  York 
Mav  qth,  and  received  his  first  knowledge  of  the  disaster  at  Marl- 
inicpie.  He  was  all  o\er  the  island  ihree  weeks  betore.  He  spent 
several  davs  in  St.  Pierre,  studying  the  people,  the  cu--toms  and 
conditi(/US  of  trade. 

"  II  is  interesting  to  stud\'  th.e  comparatixe  times  of  the 
■-ru])tion  of  \'esuvius  wilh  the  three  volcanic  disasters  at  Java, 
Honolulu  and  Martinique."  he  said. 

"  We  hud  that  \'esuvius  has  in  each  inst  .'ice  indicated 
serious  trouble.  The  old  mountain  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  stormy 
petrel,  to  tell  when  there  was  to  be  disasters  in  other  i)arts  of 
the  world.  I  don't  attempt  to  assign  a  scientific  reason  fi)r  this, 
but  I  cite  it  as  a  fact  t^'at  \'esuvius  grows  restless  just  before 
something  dreadful  h;ip,)ens  in  another  part  of  the  world. 

PEOPLE   COULD   FIND   SHELTER. 

"  I  am  inclined  t(j  believe  that  the  deaths  among  the  people 
of  St.  Pierre  have  been  exaggerated.  The  island  of  Martinique 
is  cut  up  wilh  many  deej)  ravines,  and  tliere  are  stec})  mountain 
sides  with  sheltered  spots  where  hundreds  of  people  could,  and  I 
think  we  will  learn,  did  find  shelter.  This  condition  existed  in 
the  case  of  the  terrific  hurricane  of  a  number  of  years  ago  in  the 
British  West  Indies.  The  first  reports  said  that  thousands  ot 
people  had  l)eeu  killed,  but  gradually,  after  the  excitement  wore 
off,  hundreds  and  hundreds  emerged  from  hiding  places  wliieh 
were  not  known  to  exi  I. 

"  I  reallv  lielieve  that  we  will  learn  in  a  few  davs  that  there 
are  sheltered  spots  on  the  island  of  Martinique  in  which  liuudreds 
of  terrified  people  are  now  hiding.     But  I  am  not  so  sure  we  have 
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lated.esiK-cially  in  and  aronn.l  Kin 
La  .SouliicTe. 

■■The  people  „f  M:,rtiniq„e  are  very  p„„:,  ulll,,,,,,;!,  ,„„„.,rdlv 
.hen-  ho„scs  ,„ul    sl,„p.    ,,ive    a„    „„pre.ssi„„  .,(   „4hl        T   ei  • 
bu.ldn.gs   are  ^ery  pretty,  are    i„  e,.l„r..  red,  ,vi,ue  u„d  bl„e        d 
are  kept  up  very  well.      Inside   the   sl.ups    Hk-    di.„|.,v 
be  cute   ,av,s„,,„„     tl,ereare    f.v    ...Le'::/  .^n,,!: 

credit  system  prevails   almost   exdusivelv  '   Tlie   ,,,-n  r 

people   „.,.„are  Hack,  of  rse,  live  „,.  -.e.t  .':  ,'^'  "{Z 

• ::;:;,':;  tir"'"";  "'■  '-^  "'^-  t""  -■^"■-^  ^-^  ''■•-■  -'  -  »'« 


WOMEN   OUTNUMBER    MEN. 

"As  in  most  of  the  WVst    Indian    LshuuLs  the  women  ^reatlv 
outnumber  the  men.  and  do  the  brunt  of  the  nnnual     T  'P f 

s..ar  tn.de,    .d„eh  is  pn.t,cany  the  ,:,v  i„;;;Zyr^ 
ofMartnnque,  hasnot  been  ly-ofitableoflit,.  ^    -,,-  '        , 
of  both  Martinique  and  Guadehn.pe,       e      be    ,     ■^:;:"'  '"' '.'^^"'"^ 
Mtmt  Pelee,  was  verv  .gloomy.  ''''"  "'"'  '  "*"  "^ 

"The  Freneh,^roverument  intends  to  renujve  the  boinu,-  f. 
...gar,    a„d    „-i.|,o„t    ,|,is    ,„„„„,  .„,    i„d,rstry    ,     „  ,  "  i^ '  ^ 
-v.l.o,,,    t    e   „td„s,rytl,e    people  of  the    isla.ul  ea„„„t   v       .\ 

l.efo  e  the    Island  ol   Mar,ini,pu.  ea„    he  worked.      Lava  so  id  fie 
."    u,,o„t    two    years,  the    ti„,  ■    repaired  for  its  eo.d,,;  Ui', 

^n    „„l   he    ,o„.,d  to    he    tn„„  thirty  to  fifty  f,„.  Lpi,I"s.: 

Pier,7'Th  r'-'  "  "■"",  """■"  -^'""i--  !"  h„si„css  i„  St 
P.e.  e  The  h„s,„ess  ot  the  island  see.ned  to  be  ahont  ecuaH 
d,v,de.d  betwee,,  Frenel,  and  .Vneriean  merchant.s.  Tl  e  '  we  e 
very  few  Enghshmen  on  the  island  The  whites  were  prl  tic  h- 
al  Atueneaus  and  French.  Dunug  the  w.nter  there  are^houla^ds 
of  Antertcan  tounsts  o,t  the  island.  It  is  a  delio-htf,  I  „r 
spend  a  few  weeks;  the  el.n.ate  is  sncerb.  a.fd  cZll^"!."'^"  '" 
me  place  is  intenued   to  charm    the   visitor.     It 
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niiuialuir,  rralK'  ;   I  lu-v.-.     1ki\v    seen  :iny  >|)iit        .it   IxMutitiil  i>v 

■■()li,  no;  it  will  not  mean  tin-  desenion  of  thi-  islaiiil.      In  a 

few  \ears  St.  Pierre  will  aj^aiii  he  a  flonrishing  cit\ .      TIk-  nati\-fs 

of  the  island  are  p.-cniiarly  phlei^iu  itie  and  ])liiIos()phieal.      They 

take  whatever  is  .sent  to  tlieni  and  make  the  best  of  it.      Of  course, 

in  a  ease  of  this  kind,  it  eonies  pretty  hard,  but  these  strant;'e  people 

will  si;j:h  and  sob  tor  a  f/w  weeks.      The  \'ijv:  who  snr\  ive  will  tlieii 

calmly  bei^in  the  reconstruction   of  the  city.      It    will   tak      man;.- 

\ears,  no  doubt,  but  tlie  sur\ivors  of  St.  Pierre  will   do  jt'.st  what 

1    sa\-  the\-  will.      That    is   tti-  ir   nai    re.      Peojjle   will    come  f  om 

other   p.irts  of  the   island    and    abide   with    theiii    and    labor   with 

them,  and   eventiuillv  we   will    se^  another  tairy-iike  city  nestling 

ill  the  \er\-  shadow  of  the  great  mountain  which  sent  death  among 

them. 

NEW   CITY    WILL  ARISE 

"The  history  of  volcanic  eruptions  would  assure  the  fulfdl- 
meiit  of  m\-  prediction.  Whenever  there  has  been  one  a  new  city 
has  arisen  on  the  site  of  the  one  destroyed.  The  people  reason. 
no  doubt,  that  eruiitions  occur  not  ot'teuer  than  one  every  fifty 
years,  and  that  to  live  in  peace  for  that  length  ot  time  will  be 
sufficient  for  them." 

"  Was  there  anv  alarm  felt  by  tlie  people  of  Martinique  when 
you  left  there?""  was  asked  of  Mr.  Marks.  ".\bst)lutely  none. 
No  one  expected  that  the  grand  old  Mont  Pelee,  the  slumbering, 
so  it  was  tliought.  trancjuil  old  hiil,  would  e\er  emit  forth  fire 
and  death.  It  was  unlooketl  for.  Mont  Pelee  was  regarded  by 
the  natives  as  a  sort  of  prcjtector  ;  tliex-  had  an  almost  superstitious 
affection  for  it.  P'rom  the  outskirts  of  the  city  it  rose  gradually, 
its  sides  gnjwn  thick  with  rich  grass,  and  dotted  here  and  there 
with  spreading  shrubberv  and  drooping  trees.  There  was  ii  > 
])leas;inter  outing  for  an  at'ternoon  than  a  journey  up  the  green, 
velvet-like  sides  of  the  towenig  mountain  and  a  view  ot  the  quaint, 
picturesque  city,  slumbering  at  its  base. 

''  There  were  no  rocky  cliffs,  no  crags,  no  protruding  bowlders. 
The  mountain  was  peace  itself.     It  seemed  to  promise  perpetual 
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protection.  Tlu-  poetir  natives  nlied  upon  it  to  keep  Lack  storms 
fn.n>  tl.e  k.nd  and  fVKrhten.  uitl,  its  stern  l.n.u-.  ll.e  tempests  from 
the  sea.  They  jKunted  to  it  witli  prof.nuidest  pride  as  one  of  the 
most  beautitul  mountains  in  the  world. 

NATIVES   LIVE    IN   CONTENTMENT. 

'•  Children  played  in  its  bowers  and  arbors  ;  families  picnicked 
there  day  atter  day  during  the  balmy  weather  ;  liundreds  of  tour- 
ists ascended  to  the  summit  and  looked  with  pleasure  at  the  beau- 
titul crystal   lake    which    sparkled   and  glistened  in  the  sunshine 
Mount   Pekv    Nwis   the   place   of   enjoyment  of   the  people  of  St 
I'lerre. 

'■  I  u-onder  what  the  trustful,  worshipful  people  thought  when 
the  great  volcano  began  to  frown  upon  them,  when  steam  and  tire 
began  to  nse  from  those  beautiful  grassy  slopes.  As  near  as  I  can 
ascertain  the  spurts  of  lava  came  from  the  sides,  not  the  tup.  From 
the  positio:,  of  the  volcano  the  torrents  must  have  flowed  straicr],t 
nito  the  city,  sweeping  through  the  nice  di.stricts  first,  and  next 
blotting  out  the  business  districts.  Had  .some  one  three  weeks 
ago,  when  I  was  in  St.  Purre,  told  the  natives  that  Mount  Pelee 
would  soon  open  up  and  hurl  death  at  them,  he  would  have  been 
laughed  at.  I  can  just  hear  the  pl.acid,  forbearing  natives  sav  • 
'Oh,  no;  old  Pelee  is  our  protectoi—not  our  destroyer.'  Hut  no 
one  suggested  it.  because  no  one  even  suspected  it."" 

What  most  impressed  the  stranger  on  his  first  arriyal  in  St 
Pierre  was  the  brilliancy  of  the  women's  costumes.  Tlie  streets 
werehlled  with  an  endless  throng  of  graceful  swaying  figures 
dad  in_  audacious  color  contrasts.  These  gay  toilets  were  almost 
exclusively  coniined  to  the  negro  or  mulatto  population  The 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  French  white  planners  adopted  every- 
where the  iiu)dcrn  fashions. 

Until  the  tall  of  the  French  empire  in  1S70,  when  universal 
suffrage  was  granted  alike  to  whites  and  blacks,  the  government 
was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  white  aristocracy,  between 
whom  and  their  colored  inferiors  was  dm 
cation.     As  the  whites  also  uearl 
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island  t1u'\-  ucn-  al)lr  to  y^\\v  their  cl.ildrcn  an  education  in  France, 
wliirli  slill  niMH>  eiu])liasi/ed  llie  difference  between  the  races. 

Later,  hnwevir,  with  wealth  and  power  pa.s.sing  into  the  hands 
of  ihe  more  enleri)risin^;  among  the  colored  population,  thev,  to<j, 
had  been  gi\inj^  their  children  the  educational  advantages  for- 
merly denied  to  themselves;  nut  only  were  many  of  the  xoung 
negroes  and  half-breeds  educated  abroad,  but  the  schools  and 
institutes  established  tor  their  benefit  in  Martinique  lessened  the 
intellectual  distance  between  the  races.  The  social  distance,  on 
the  coutrar\-,  was  em])hasi/ed  as  the  whites  retired  more  aiidnu)re 
within  themselves.  Hardly  a  man  with  the  slightest  drop  of 
negro  blood  was  aamitted  to  the  houses  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
even  when  political  distinction  raised  him  abo\e  the  masses  it 
secured  no  exception  for  his  wife  and  daughters. 

Martinicpie  is  finious  in  French  history  as  the  birthplace  of 
of  Mme.  de  Mainteuou  and  Josephine,  afterward  Empress  of  the 
French.  It  was  at  Fo.t-de-France  that  Marie  Rose  Tacher  de  la 
Pagerie,  a  i)l. inter's  daughter,  rich  in  youth,  beauty  and  hope, 
passed  her  schtH)l(lays.  The  monu)ry  of  Martinique's  Creole 
Empress  is  fittingly  commenu)rated  by  a  nuirble  statue  placed  in 
the  centre  of  a  green  savanna,  encircled  bv  nine  towering  palms. 
It  was  executed  in  Par-'s  by  Dubray  and  presented  to  the  peojjle  of 
the  island  by  Nai)oleou  III. 

EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE'S   BIRTHPLACE. 

From  a  historic  standpoint,  the  nu)st  interesting  of  all  Mar- 
tinique excursions,  n;imely,  to  the  old  plantation  homestead  of 
Josephine,  is  made  from  P^)rt -de-France.  After  leaving  the  highway 
and  traversing  a  valley  for  several  miles,  one  conies  iipon  the  old 
La  Pagerie  estate,  whers  stands  the  famous  little  sugar  house,  the 
childhood  home  of  Josephine.  This,  however,  was  nut  the  original 
La  Pagerie  mansion.  The  latter  stood  on  an  elevation  near  by, 
and  was  a  typical  and  luxurious  home,  quite  in  keeping  with  a 
wealthy  planter  of  that  period.  It  was  completely  destro}  ed  in 
the  great  hurricane  of  J  776,  a  few  years  after  Josepiiine's  birth. 
I\L  La  iageru.' then  look  up  iiis  residence  in  the  only  building  left 
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oi:  liis  cslate,  the  old  sn^av  house  in  the  vallev,  whose  tliick  ualls 
and  lower  location  had  withstood  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

It  was  in  this  lowly  and  unpretentious  abode  the  yonn.i,^ 
Josephine  passed  the  days  of  her  infancy.  When  twelve  years  old 
she  was  placed  in  a  convent  school  in  Fort-de-France,  where  she 
remained  until  her  sixteeiuh  year. 

Anion^r  the  lej^endary  s])()ts  pointed  out  is  the  well  where  an 
old  fortune-telling  nei^ro  woman  made  the  faniou.  ])roplR.cy  that 
Josephine  would  one  day  become  queen  of  France.  Here  she  spent 
her  youth  until  1799.  when  she  sailed  for  Paris  and  became  the  rife 
of  Alexander  Beauharjiais.  Ten  years  later,  with  Hortense  she 
visited  her  island  home,  which  she  was  destined  never  to  see 
again.  ^  The  hi.storic  little  home  has  been  kept  up  as  a  sort  of 
memorial  by  the  island  j^-overnmcnt. 

The  Island  of  Martinique  has  several  times  been  devastated, 
either  by  volcanic  eruptions,  hurricanes  or  smallpox  and  yellow 
fever.  Within  the  borders  of  the  island  there  are  five  volJauoes, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  extinct.  For  many  years  until 
1S51  all  the  mountains  had  been  quiet.  One  of  the"  peaks  has  an 
enormous  crater,  exceeded  by  only  three  or  four  others  in  the 
world.  In  iSSS  the  island  was  visited  by  a  sweepin.t,^  epidemic  of 
sniallpox,  which  ra.t,'ed  for  the  nuxst  part  amon^^  the  lowest  classes, 
principally  among  the  negroes.  Each  year  the  city  has  suffered 
from  yellow  fever,  althorg],  the  City  of  St.  Pierre  has  an  excellent 
natural  drainage. 

HAS  BEEN  LEVELED  BEFORE. 

Fort-de-Francc  has  been  leveled  three  times  bv  earthquakes 
and  once  by  a  hurricane.  Mo.st  of  the  cosmic  disturbances  in 
Martinique,  however,  take  the  form  of  earthquakes,  and  these  are 
so  common  that  the  inhabitants  pay  little  attention  to  anv  but 
the  most  severe.  The  earthquakes  seem  to  oritri„ate  beneath  and 
Ml  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mont  Pelee,  and  are  judged  to  be 
probably^due  to  the  subsidence  of  the  strat.i  beneath  that  giant 
diime.     The    Islaud   of   Martinioiir    is    ..!!, 
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In  one  way  or  aiiotlur.  ^^-t  thc-ir  li\in.u  from  the  soil,  for  Mar- 
tinicnu-  lias  no  mines  rnui  none  iuit  tlie  simple  maiinfictnri,  s  lliat 
mijrlit  be  e\])eeted  of  a  people  whose  time  is  j^i\en  up  to  ai^ri- 
culture. 

Durins^'- the  j^reat  wars  of  the  last  eentnry  between  hji.^land 
and  I^'rance,  it  was  four  times  taken  by  the  ICnijlish,  beinj,^  seized 
in  ijb2,  17S1,  i7()4  and  iSf>Q,  and  finally  restored  by  tlie  treat\-  of 
iSi.},  only  aftei-  the  most  urt;ent  representations  on  the  ])art  of 
the  French  that  not  for  commereial  or  militarv  pnr])oses,  bnt 
solely  tor  a  sentimental  eonsideration,  the  island  slionld  be 
returned  ;  that  the  French  people  desirt'd  above  all  thint^s  to  own 
the  little  island  that  had  s^nven   them  their  beIo\ed  empress. 

Kngland  yielded  tlie  point  with  diplomatie  courtesy,  and  since 
1S14  the  tricolor  lias  floated  o\er  Martinifjue.  It  is  too  far  from 
France  to  lie  a  show  place  for  the  French.  Like  St.  Helena,  it  is 
far  f:  ni  the  beaten  routes  of  tourist  tra\cl ;  like  Flba  and  the 
lonely  rock  on  which  Xaj)ole()n  Hona])arte  died,  it  would  not  be 
known  at  all  save  t'rom  the  fact  of  having  been  made  famous  by  a 
historic  character. 

RECALLS   DESTRUCTION   OF   POMPEU. 

Tlie  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  bv  tlie  eruption 
of  Mount  Wsuvius,  as  described  by  Sir  Kdward  Bulwer-Lvtlon  in 
"The  Last  Days  of  Pomj)eii,"  is  given  renewed  interest  by  the 
disaster  at  St.  Pierre,  to  wliich  it  bears  many  ]«nnts  of  similarity. 
Tile  author's  words  are  as  follows  : 

"The  cloud  which  liad  scattered  so  deep.a  nuirkiness  over  the 
flay  had  now  settled  into  a  solid  and  impenetrable  mass.  It 
resembled  less  even  tb.e  thickest  gloom  of  night  in  the  open  air 
than  the  close  and  blind  darkness  of  some  narrow  room.  Rut  in 
])roportion  as  the  blackness  gatliercd  did  tlie  lightnings  around 
\'esuvius  increase  in  the  vivid  and  searching  glare. 

"Xorwas  their  horrible  beauty  confined  to  the  usual  flashes  of 
fire  ;  110  rainbow  ever  rivaled  their  varying  and  prodigal  dyes  ;  now 
brightly  blue  as  the    most  a/ure  de])th  of  a  southern  sk\-  ;  now  a 
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(>{  ;in  eiiornious  serpent  ;  now 
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lurid  and  intolerable  crinisr.n 


jrnshinj;    forth    throuj^h    the   eoluniiis  of  smoke  far  and  wide,  and 
li.yhtini,'^  uj)  llie  whole  i  ily  from  arch  toanli,  tlien   siuldenh- dyin"- 


into  a  SIC 
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paleness, 


ike  the  ,i!:host  of  their  own  lift' 


RUMBLINGS  OF    EARTH. 


In  tile  pauses  of  the  showers  ( 


lan  heard  tlic  rumblmL; of  tlu 


arth  liciieath  and  the  roanu,^-  wa\-es  of  the  tortured  sea,  the  'M-ind- 


nii^  and    liissm^    murmurs    ( 
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■^capniy-   Leases    throui^'-li   the 


chasms  of  the   distant    mountain.      S  iiuetimes  i'. 


le  c 


loud  ; 
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to  break    from    it; 


)lid    mass,  am 


>y  the   ]ij.;htnin.i;,  to  assume 


quaint  and  \ast  mimicries  of  liuman  or  of  monster   sh-ape,  strid- 
injr  across  tlie  ijloom,  hurtlinj.^  one  upon  the  other,  and  vanishint^ 
swiftly  into  the  al)yss  of  shade,  so   that,  to  the  eves  and  fancies  of 
the    affrii^hted    wanderers,    the    unsubstantial    vaj^ors  were   as  the 
bodily  tonus  of  ^i'^antic  toes      the   assents  of  terror  and  of  death. 

"The  aslies  in  many  places  were  already  knee  deep,  and  the 
boding'  sho  Acrs  which  i  ame  from  the  st<.  anting  breatli  of  the  vol- 
cano forced  their  way  into  the  houses,  bearing  with  them  a  strong 
and  suffocating  vapor.  Immense  fragments  of  rock,  hurled  upon 
the  house  roofs,  bore  along  the  streets  masses  of  confined  ruin. 

"  The  winds  and  showers  came  to  a  sudden  pause  ;  the  atmos- 
phere was  profoundly  stale  ;  the  monntain  seemed  at  rest,  gather- 


in       perhaps,  fresh  fur\-  for  its  next  burst. 


Sudden]^ 


as  lie  spoke  the  place  became  lighted  with  an  intense  and  lurid 
glow.  Bright  and  gigantic  through  the  darkness  which  closed 
around  it,  like  the  walls  of  hell,  the  mountain  shone — a  pile  of  fire. 
The  summit  seemed  driven  in  two,  or  abo\e  the  surface  there 
seemed  to  rise  two  monster  shapes,  each  confronting  each,  as 
demons  contending  for  a  world.  These  were  of  one  deep  blood- 
red  htie  of  fire,  which  lighted  nj)  the  whole  atmosphere,  far  and 
wide,  but  below  the  nether  part  of  the  mountain  was  still  dark  and 
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in   three    places,   adown   which    flaiiied    serpeutiiic 
and  irregular  ri\ers  of  the  molten  lava. 

'  Darkly  red  through  the  profound  gloom  of  their  banks  they 
tiowed  siowiv  on  a.^  toward  the  devoted   ciiv.     ',)\er  tiie  broade  .t 
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tlu-re  srcnu.l  to  spn.,.,;  ,,  cra.^^^u  1  an.l  tu],cn.i,.us  arch  frn„, 
wliu-h,  as  fn„n  tlir  jaus  ..rhdl.  .t^n^.u.!  tlu.  snurcc'  of  sndrlcn  (lis 
asters,  and  throuK^l,  the  stiile.l  air  uas  l.oanl  tlu-  lattlin^r  of  the 
trajrinent.  of  rock,  InirtlinK  one  upon  an.-thrr  as  tliev  were  home 
<lmvn    the    li   rv    c  itaraUs -,huk  einn,^    for    one   instant    the    snot 

'/'"V"   ?'■'■    *"'■'■   ""'  ^"'^■-■■I  ^'"'  -H-xt  in  the  hurnishe.l  hnes   of 
t.ic  Hood  alon-  which  ihcv  tloatecL 

AVALANCHE   OF   FIRE. 

"  f;iaucn>  inrne.l  in  .^^ratitn.ie  and  can^ht  Ion  once  more  in 
h.sarms  and  fid  ah.n,- the  slrect.  that  was  vet  intenselv  Inn.i- 
nni.s.  Hnt  snddcniy  a  dnller  shade  fell  over  the  air.  Instinctivelv 
he  turned  to  the  mountain,  and.  hchold  !  one  of  the  tuo  marantic 
erests  n,fo  winch  the  snnnnit  had  Ihcu  divided  rocked  and  wavered 
to  and  iro  and  then  with  a  sound,  the  mi.t^htiness  of  which  no  lan- 
.^Mia.^a-  can  d-scnl.c,  it  fell  from  i,s  burniuK^  »>ase  and  rushed  an 
avalanche  of    hre,  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

••At  the  same  instant  ^Mished  forth  a  v.dnnie  of  blackest 
smoke,  rollniK  on  over  air,  sea  and  earth.  .\uother.  and  another 
and  another  shower  of  ashes,  far  more  profuse  than  before  .scat- 
tered fresh  d-.solation  along  the  streets.  Darkness  onee  more 
wrajjpcd  them  as  a  \cil. 

•'  The  sudden  illumination,  the  bursts  of  the  floods  of  lava  and 
the  earthquake,  which  we  have  already  described,  chanced  when  Sal- 
lust  and  his  party  had  j  ust  gained  the  direct  path  leading  from  the 
city  to  the  port,  and  here  they  were  arrested  bv  an  immen.se  thron- 
-more  than  half  the  populati,m.,f  the  eitv.  The  .sea  had  retired 
far  from  shore  and  they  who  had  fled  to  it  had  been  so  terrified  by 
the  agnation  and  preternatural  shrinking  of  the  element  the 
ir.ispmg  forms  of  the  nncnth  sea.  which  the  waves  had  left  upon 
the  sand,  and  by  the  sound  of  the  hugh  .stones  ea.st  from  the 
'■-untain  into  the  deep,  that  thev  had  returned  again  to  the  land 
as  presenting  the  less  tnghtful  aspect  of  the  two." 

A  leading  journal  thus  c.minients  (m  the  harrowing  calamitv  • 
"The  appalling  character   of  the    disaster  which  has  visited 

tile  island  of  Man  ihi'mh,.    I'o  A,ii,.   c i   i       ., 

' >ti:j,    .-.•ijiii  lijcu   ;j\    liio  ciclaiis  ()i    tile 
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oahnnty  as  tlu-y  sl.nvlv  co„u-  t..  hand:  tlu-  .rnpti.,,,  of  M..„, 
lc-k-cu-,11  pass  n.t.,  Insfuv  as  „„.  of  tlu-  most  trrnbk-  and  <k- 
s  rn.t,vc  o„  rco^d.  Tlu-  condition.  ..j.tin,  n,  th.  distric-,  innn.- 
-•  tc'l.v  '-k  ..i  St.  Pa-rr.  an  as  v.t  nnknoun,  and  th„n.san,N  of 
,  re  u.,a-c.s  n.av  have  fo„„d  saf,  tv  Hktc,  althouKh  tluv  n.av  uou  1. 
snlfcnn,^  ^reat  privations. 

"X..  account  of  the  eruption  l,v  intelligent  and  reliable  ev.- 
wunesses  on  land  has  as  yet  1,  en  received,' and  when  such  a  nar- 
at.ve  ,s  ava,lal,K^  K  u,av  n,  .teriallv  n.odifv  the  tir.t  impressions 
It  w„u  d  appear,  from  a  letter  written  hv  the  wife  of  the  .\merican 
Cnnsul.at  MlV-rre,  that  the  inhal.itants  of  the  fated  citv  had  h.ad 
fully  tu-o  weeks  warnin^^  of  the  doon,  that  threatened  them,  and 
't  would  he  a  s,n.,M,lar  illustration  of  the  charcteristie  enervation 
resnltn,.^  from  tn.pu-al  intluencv.  if  the  repeated  warnin.^s  were 
Ignored  by  the  entire  population  of  the  city. 

ENTITLED  TO  SYMPATHY. 

hv  xi"  '\'  pV-'"  ""'''"  '"'  '•"'^"'  ''■'■•  '"■^^^■^•^■'•-  ^1'^'  H^ivoc  wrought 

b     Mont    Pelee  rs  so  extended  and  far-rcachn,,,  in    its  effects,  that 

he  islanders  are  entitled  to  the  substantial  exhibit.on  of  .svmpathv 

vliich    i^onusc.   to    reach   them    from   everv    quarter  of  the'         ^ 

trtt        T  ""'''"•"  '"""■"^"^'  '"  ^''^-  ■"-"•  -  1-PPv  c  m- 

tra.st  to  those  e.v.stin,.  ,n  the  Hrit.sh  Islands  bv  which  this  pros- 
perous Preiich  possession  is  surrounded.  The  Ihitish  West  Indies 
liave  been  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  industrial  drv-rot  which  h  " 

sWly  but  surely  destroying  their  vitality  eVer  since  the  t  : 
of  sugar-plaiitin,^  consequent  upon  the  abolition  of  ne-ro  slaverv 

l^.^aTl"'"'  '"T'"''^'"'^"  ••'•^  ''-''''  ^''^'-^  '---^  ^-"    '-  such" 
radical  chans:e.s  in  the  industrial  situation,  and  both  the.se  ishuuh 

have  retained  almost  the  full  measure  of  their  ori,.ual  prosperit  v 

Althoush    the    white  population   of    Martinique  is  onlv  six 

pvr  cent,  of  the  total-barelv  xo,o.x>  in  about   ,7.,cL-it  is  in": 

^u  compan.son  with  that  of  any  and  all  of  the  Hntish  Pslands    an  ' 

the  nativesof  various  shades  of  color  are  far  from  bein..M.  tl,,-:.',;...  .' 
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Tlu'\-  Iki'c  till-  :::iv  ,111(1  iVivcil.iu-.  ti'inpiTanirnt  oi  []]<■  South  of 
I'^MiK-f,  hut  11  is  i-)Mj)lr(l  uilli  a  faii-  iiua-iin-  ot"  tlic  siihstantial 
(lualitii'S  of  th  ■  ImxiicIi  ]Ka>aiit,  and  tlu-y  aif  iiuln-,!  rious  aiul 
fruj^^'il  in  a  iK^mix'  that,  is  L-moiint.-i-  .1  in  non.  ,,|"  tin-  British 
])()Ssc's.sions. 

"  'Phi'  tt-rrililc  r.ilaiiiit\-  whii  h  li.is  \isiii'(l  ihi^  hcaul;  ful  i  si  ami 
has  swept  tens  of  tliousaiuls  of  it.  inhaliitanl  s  to  a  suddrn  and 
h<)rrii)li-  dfath.  the  white  ehnieiit  of  the  j)o])iilation  ])rohal)lv 
s.ilTerin,i,r  more  than  tlie  eolored  in  piopurtion,  h  eaus.  the\-  were 
i;atnra!ly  attracted,  to  a  residener  in  the  fatal  eity  of  St.  Pierre, 
while  the  Mir\!\-ors  li\-in,L;-  in  the  dexastated  re,i;ion,  wluther  they 
aie  nian\-  or  few,  ha\c  Ik-cii  utterly  mined  as  to  their  worldlv 
helonj,Mni,^s.  Tlu-  lavish  hand  ot'  tropieal  nature  will  soon  (  i\er 
the  waste  ])laeev  with  the  liiMiriant  -r.wtli  wliieli  already  hides 
tlu'  ravaii^es  of  })r''vious  eataehs,,is.  hut  nian\-  vears  will  elajjse 
before  the  island  will  witness  the  return  of  the  prosperous  and 
conttuted  conditions  so  latclv  existing.'' 


M 


CHAPTKR   \  III. 
St.   \'iN(.K\'r  \'(>n\N.i    IN    .\(,ri\K  lOkri'iiDx. — TKRRti-ic  C\x- 

NOWIIK     UlARI.    OnK    UlNDRKI)   MlI.KS   .\  WA  V.  — K  I.\(  ISTOW  \ 

SiiowKki:!)  wirii   Hot  .\shk.s  ani>   I'hiuu.ic.s. 

/^\  'I'liurs(l;iy,  .M:i\  is,  oiif  work  after  tin*  eruption  of  .Mt.  I't-lc'c. 
^-^  <l'-s|):it(-lK's  were  receiMcl  confiniiin^r  the  reports  that  a  larj.,'-e 
part  ot  tile  i)o])iihiti()ii  of  Si.  X'iiicent.  Martiiii(|iie's  iiei^^lilx.r,  had 
betti  (h'stroyed.  ( ioveniur  Llewelyn,  of  the  Windwanl  Islands, 
sent  the  f)ll()win]<  despatch  to  the  C  doiiial  OlTic-  at  Ivond 


on 


aff; 
Ad 


I  arrived   at  St.    N'inceni    yesterday    and    found  the  statt 


urs    wors 


ininistrator. 


e   than    was   given    in    the    reports    forwarded   by   the 


Th- 


onntry  un  the  coast  between  Robin  Rock  and  (leorpc- 

es  oji   the  coast)  was  apparcnti\- 


town  (a  stretch  of  aljont  three  niiU 

strnck  and  devastated  in  a  similar  manner  to  St.  I'ierre.  I  fear 
that  all  livin,L,r  things  within  that  radins  have  b/en  destroyed. 
Probably  sixteen  hundred  persons  ha\e  been  killed.      The  number 


will 


nevt 


r  b 


e  e.xac 


tly  k 


nown. 


"The  managers  and  owners  of  estates,  with  their  families 
and  several  of  the  better  class  of  people,  w.-re  killed.  One 
thousand  bodies  were  found  and  buried.     One  hundred  and  sixty 

ProbabK-  six  of 
irrowing    to 


])ersons  were  sent  to  the  hospital  at  ( ieorgctow 


this    number    will 
describe 


rect)\'cr 


The    details    are    t 
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I  ha^ 


down  the  leeward 


e  got  a  coasting  steamer  from  St.  Lucia  going  up  and 


coast    with    water  and 


provisuins. 
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e  sum  of 


/  2,2<xi  has  been  received  for  relief  of  the  dist 


rcsse( 


I  have  asked  the   Governor  of  Trinidad   to  send    a   doctor 


and   have  ordered  another   from   Grenada.     The   Rritisl 


ludefatitjable  rema 


1  warslHT) 


ins 


s.      All  the  neighboring   Britisli  colon 


les  ar 


giving  assistance  generously. 
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The  extent  of  the  awful  calamit 

ettort  IS  ])emg  made  to  grapple  with  it.      .\11    the  beet  sngai 
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estates   in    the   Carih   country  li:i\e   been    tlc\ast;itc(l,  and   all   the 
cattle  are  dead. 

"  The  ern])ti()n  continues,  hut  is  apparently  'nodcrating'. 
Anxiety  is  still  felt.  The  officers  and  residents  are  eo-opcratin.t; 
with  nie  and  the  ladies  are  niakiiis^  elothin,*;." 

The  Admiralty  received  the  followini;-  cable  despatch  from 
the  commander  of  the  British  warship  Indelatigable,  last  night, 
dated  St.  \'incent  : 

"The  eruption  is  apparently  moderating.  The  norther)!  end 
is  devastated  from  IJelair  round  tn  (k-orgeti  nil.  On  the  windward 
side,  matters  are  worse.  The  mortality  is  about  1.600.  Abcmt 
;vO()(>  are  under  relief.  I  can  render  necessary  assistance  from 
St.  \'incent." 


THANKS  FOR  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  Consul  (ieneral  of  I'rance  at  the  port  of  Xew  York  made 
this  public  announcement  : 

"I  received  from  the  French  (Government  a  cablegram  direct- 
ing me  to  thank  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  jieople  of  New 
York  tort'ieir  great  outburst  of  symjjathy  and  generosity.  This 
is  only  the  informal  thanks  which  I  am  to  convey  at  once.  I  liave 
no  d.)nbt  the  Cjovernmcnt  will  formalh-  exjjiess  its  appreciation 
later.  It  is  easy  to  underst  uul  tliat  tl^e  Colonial  Minister  is  very 
much  overwhelmed  with  business  ju.>t  now. 

''For  my  own  part,  I  wish  to  say  that  this  great,  generous 
demon>tration  is  touching  in  the  extreme.  There  is  not  another 
country  in  the  world  from  which  it  C(nild  have  come  except 
America — it  is  like  the  .\mericau  ])eople.  I  repe.it  that  it  touches 
u-.e  deeply.  I  am  constantly  getting  contributions  and  generous 
checks.  The  difference  between  such  spontaneous  libcralitv  and 
iia\ing  to  i)ass  around  the  contribution  plate  is  very  great,  1  assure 
\  ou.  To  a  man  in  my  i)osition  here  it  is  a  relief  that  is  quite 
b  vdnd  expression." 

The  auxiliary  cruiser  Dixie    sailed    from    Brooklyn  for   Mar- 
tiniiiue  \\\(lnesda\-  the  i.ith,  ha\in; 
o.wl    ..1.  .1 1,;...,      I r      az  ,    . 


on    hoaicl 


4  tons  of  food 
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Commissary's  Departments  to  <lislril)iitc  u,  and  a  nnm])cr  of 
passengers.  All  bnt  jck*  tons  uf  her  cargo  cas  ])tu  on  in  one 
da\-. 

The  following  statement  was  made  on  this  day,  sliowing  the 
plans  laid  for  the  trip  of  the  Dixie  : 

"The  army  officers  who  went  on  the  Dixie  to  attend  to  tlu- 
distribntion  of  the  relief  supplies  were  Captain  R.  Sewell,  Cap- 
tain Hugh;.  Gallagher.  Assistant  Surgeo7is  J.  B.  Clayton,  J.  R. 
Church  and  I.  Rile}-,  Captain  \V.  S.  Ross,  four  sergeauLs  and  four 
privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps. 

"Among  the  passengers  to  sail  were  Dr.  Jagger,  tlie  Harvard 
geologist;  Prof.  Hill,  of  the  I  ^lited  States  Geological  Survey; 
Prof.  Russell,  of  the  I'niversity  of  Michigan ;  Captain  Borseh- 
greviuk,  the  Antarctic  explorer,  and  Geo'-ge  Curtis,  of  the 
National  Geographical  Society. 

OFF  FOR   MARTINIQUE. 

''The  Dixie  is  ccmimaiided  by  Captain  R.  M.  Berry,  and  her 
navigating  officer  is  Lieutenaul  John  B.  Beruadou,  who  com- 
n-anded  the  Winslow  during  the  Spanish  War. 

"Lieutenant  Beruadou  said  that  the  cruiser  would  lav  a  course 
almost  due  south  after  leaving  this  port,  going  through  the  Ane- 
gada  passage  after  leaving  Hatteras.  The  entire  journey  of  1,800 
miles,  he  thought,  might  be  made  in  four  or  five  da3-s.  The  Dixie, 
he  said,  would  be  pushed  for  all  she  was  worth,  and  he  expected' 
that  sdie  would  average  thirteen  knots,  very  good  speed  for  her, 
considering  lier  foul  condition, 

"  No  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  the  Dixie's  supplies 
had  been  made  when  the  cruiser  left  New  York.  She  will  go  first 
to  Forl-de-France,  where  the  army  officers  will  get  a  good  grip  on 
the  situation,  and  then  proceed  to  the  point  where  help  is  most 
needed.  It  is  likely  that  a  great  deal  of  the  Dixie's  cargo  will  be 
taken  ashore  at  Fort-de-Frauce." 

By  Wedncs  \ay,  one  week  after  the  eruption,  cor  espondents 
were  able  to  reach  the  scene.      One  w  rote  as  follows  : 

"Mont  Peiee  is  stiil  m  a  state  ot  erujition,  but  the  winds  are 


il 
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southerly  and  tlie  smoke  and  the  ja^reater  part  of  the  heavier 
matter  thrown  out  are  borne  away  to  tlie  nortliward. 

"  This  lias  somewhat  reliexed  the  working  parties  '"n  St. 
Pierre,  and  has  made  a  more  careful  examination  of  tlie  ruins 
possible. 

"  I  made  a  trip  through  the  ruined  ^Ity  and  through  the  adja- 
cent villages  with  the  searching  party  organized  by  Signor  Para- 
vicino.  the  Italian  Consul  at  Barbados,  whose  daughter  was 
visiting  there  and  who  perished  in  the  disaster.  The  ])udy  was 
recovered  and  has  been  brought  here  in  a  coffin. 

CURIOUS   EFFECTS  OF  THE   FIRE. 

"  There  was  some  doui)t  at  first  concerning  the  identity  of 
the  remains,  but  this  was  set  to  rest  by  relatives  and  friends  iden- 
tifying the  clothing.  This  was  another  example  of  the  curious 
effects  of  the  fire  that  swept  over  the  town,  bodies  being  burned 
beyond  all  recognition,  but  clothing  of  flimsy  material  being 
little  damaged. 

"  The  body  was  found  by  Signor  Paravicino  near  the  village 
of  Carbet,  a  suburb  o{  St.  Pierre.  The  scenes  around  the  residence 
where  the  girl  had  been  visiting  were  worse  than  in  St.  Pierre 
itself.  In  the  latter  place  the  victims  were  mostly  covered  with 
ashes  and  other  debris. 

"  Near  Carbet  I  saw  five  hundred  bodies  that  were  terribly 
distended  and  in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition.  These 
bodies  were  counted  around  the  house  in  which  Signora  Para- 
vicino was  found  and  on  the  adjacent  land. 

"  Nearly  all  the  dead  were  lying  (jii  their  faces  on  the  ground. 
Those  found  in  the  ruins  of  dwellings  were  badly  charred. 

"The  body  of  a  woman  was  found  in  a  nearby  stream,  to 
which  she  had  ajjparently  fled  in  the  hope  of  saving  herself  from 
the  fiery  flood. 

"  .\  large  heap  of  bodies  was  found  in  one  spot.  They  were 
apparently  those  of  servants. 

"  Another  residence  close  by,  but  sheltered  partly  })y  a  hill 
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and  inside  Idinds  are  goiif,  ])ul  inside  the  furniture,  papers,  books, 
i-ldtliiuj;-  ar.d  flooring  are  mostly  unscathed. 

"  The  only  livinij  thin}.,^  seen  in  this  district  was  an  ox,  thin  as 
a  skelet(m.  While  the  body  of  Signora  Paravicino  was  being 
prepared  for  removal  this  animal  stalked  slowly  through  the  wreck- 
age to  the  beaeli,  where  it  drauk  sea  water  aud  then  went  back  up 
the  hill  side. 

"  I  went  on  foot  from  Carbet  to  St.  Pierre.  On  the  road  the 
remains  oi'  a  man  and  horse  were  passed. 

"  Further  on  was  seen  the  body  of  a  man  at  the  foot  of  a 
statue  of  the  X'irgin,  he  apparently  having  been  killed  while 
})raving. 

"A  large  statue  of  the  \'irgin  (m  the  hill  above  St.  Pierre  was 
hurled  yards  distant  from  its  base." 

Theaccompanyingstatenientbyavisitorat  Martinique  pictures 
vividly  the  ruiu  wrought  by  volcanic  outbursts  : 

BAPTISM   OF   FIRE   LASTING   NINE   DAYS. 

"St.\'incent  has  passcdthnnigh  a  veritable  ])aptisni  of  fire,  and 
the  results  are  only  less  terrible  than  those  that  followed  the  erup- 
tion of  Mont  Pelee,  destroying  the  town  of  St.  Pierre  aud  its  en- 
virous  with  their  3o,«x)  to  4o,()()o  inhabitants. 

"Morue  Soufriere  has  been  in  activity  for  nine  days,  and  its 
victims  are  numbered  by  the  thousands.  A  line  drawn  from 
Chateau  Belaire  to  Georgetown  would  divide  the  island  of  St.  Vin- 
cent into  halves.  There  is  probably  no  human  bL-ing  alive  north 
of  it.  Already  loo.)  bodies  have  been  recovered,  aud  it  is  known 
that  many  hundreds  lie  ])uried  under  the  ashes  that  are  mantled 
over  the  island. 

"It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  2cx)o  have  been  sacrificed 
since  the  first  eruption  on  May  7.  This  includes  all  of  the  Caii',) 
Indians,  which  means  the  i)ractical  extinction  of  the  race  that  was 
found  here  by  Columbus  four  centuries  ago.  An  old  Indian 
prophecy  that  the  Caribs  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  fi'  :  god  which 
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ng  niulit  tlic  steamship 
ittrmptiiig  to  force-  her  way  to 


ui-stown,  ran  nito  a  floating  hank  of  ashes.  Fur  three  hours  the 
ship  u-as  practically  helpless  in  a  cloud  of  sn.oke  and  sulphurous 
gas  denser  than  that  which  floated  down  from  Mont  Pelee. 

"When  Kingstown  was  finally  reached  at  davbreak  it  was 
fcnind  pan.c  stricken.  The  streets  were  covered  two  inches  deep 
with  ashes  and  stones  that  had  fallen  during  the  night  Kings- 
town IS  fifteen  miles  from  the  crater  which  ejected  the  stones,  yei 
the  rain  of  missiles  was  almost  incessant  for  three  days. 

"From  Chateau  Belaiie  w..rd  came  that  the  distres.s  there  was 
great.  A  call  had  been  sent  for  a  clergyman,  and  one  was  taken 
np  by  the  NVear.  I  )own  the  sides  of  .Morne  Soufriere  were  flowing 
hundred.s  of  streams  of  lava,  which,  nniting  and  separating,  formed 
a  network  tn)m  which  there  was  no  possible  escape  for  any  liviuir 
thiLg  caught  within  its  grasp.  ' 

A  SWIFT   STREAM   OF   MOLTEN   LAVA. 

"  By  the  explosion  of  1812  a  river  that  had  e.xisted  ever  since 
the  discovery  of  the  island  was  dried  np.  Down  its  channel  there 
now  flows  a  swift  stream  of  molten  lava,  which  glistens  like  liquid 
silver,  and  which  flows  into  the  sea  within  icx,  yards  of 
Georgetown.  A.s  the  water  and  the  lava  meet,  a  great  cloud  of 
steam  arises,  and  the  hissing  can  be  heard  for  miles 

"  From  a  di.staiu  e  doxens  of  craters  can  be  seen,  now  open- 
ing and  agan,  closing;,  near  tiie  crest  of  Morne  SoufViere.  The 
loree  of  the  eruption  seems  ,0  be  lessening,  but  the  danger  is 
ofMario  '''"'   violent  eruption  stopped    in  the  afternoon 

••  Many  searching  parties  are  now  out.  Seven  estates  have 
been  mined  beyond  hope  of  repair.  Two  chapels  have  been  buried 
under  a  stream  of  lava.  Many  houses  have  been  covered  under 
niasses  of  ashes  and  lava,  and  there  is  hardly  a  spot  in  the  "sland 
that  IS  not  under  from  two  inches  t>,  ten  feet  of  ashes. 

''  Till-    l^f ifi\  1 
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iniles  of  sn.oke  that  was  so  ,ie„se  that  the-  .n:-  u.re  aln.ost  suffV,- 
gu^an  J  "'  "'""      '"   "'   '""'■  ^'"'  ■'^^"^^  ''^^^^  '''  ''^"  ^^^^  ^"  '^•'^  o.n 

"  ^I"™e  Soufriere,    though   not  so  active  as  it  was  last  week 

s  st.ll  so  threate.nng  as   to  terriiy  the  inhabitants.     Sn.oL    and 

flames   cont.nne  to  bdch    fron,  the  crater,  ov.r  which  there  is    n 

mcessant    ph.y   of  li,tnin,.    torkin.   ont   fVon.    the  coint  ,; 

-aches  so  far  np  tnto  the  sky  that  the  eve  cannot  reach  its 'crest 

It  M.-as    more  than  two  weeks  a^,,  that  Morne  Soufriere  f^rst 

^zz::z ; ",'  ^^^^^  "'"'\' "  ^*^-^'  ^  '-^'^-  ^  ^-^^o^ks ;!:" 

^^a,.s^      Sontnerc  r.nses  tts  head  ...^S  f..t  .Dove  the  ,sea  level      It 
h.sat     ,.,,. .,Hc,m,nd  of  St.  Vincent,  and  can,,  s^ 

les  at  sea  on  a  clear  day.  For  ninety  y.ars  the  old  volc  uto 
hsbeensotnnolent.  On  rare  occastons  it  has  .rnmbled  internal  " 
but  ,t  h,,  b,,,  .e^arded  as  harmless  by  the  Indians.  w1h>  have 
told  o  the  eruptions,  which  ceased  lo„^  ago,  and  which  thev  Ive 
earned  in  their  traditions.  - 

"  -^/^!^  '^'''   ^■'■"Pti-"  of  iSi.  the  old  crater  closed,  and  water 
hlling  ,t.  tormed  a  beautiful  blue  lake. 

HISTORY   OF  THE   OUTBREAK. 

'•For  many  days  Soufriere  labored  inwardlv  in  a  manner 
such  as  was  new  to  the  present  generation.  Then;  on  Ma  5  le 
cm^er  lake  becatne  greatly  disturbed.      It  began  to  boil  an  Anbb 

rt  '  S  ";^""-  ^^"""  ^"^-^^  ^'■^^"'  ^'  ^"  """—  clouds 
The  rumbling  beneath  the  mountain  redoubled  in  force,  and  at  2 
o  clock  that  aitern.xni  Sonfnere  trembled  as  though  it  w  is  11  the 
throes  o  a  ternble  agony.  Then  came  a  serie,: of  severe  ean^ 
quakes  that  shook  the  entire  island. 

"That  night   sulphuric   flames   played  about  the  summit  of 
the  volcano,  gnm.  ,t  a   weird   and   ternble  appearance.     S^  am 
contiiuied   to   nse    m    clouds,  and  the  thnnderVof  the  skies 
joined  with  those  that  ca.ne  from  the  bowels  cf  the  Soufriere 
...11  dnrniL'- Wednesrlnv  tl,«  .„l„..J.M  _i.  _ 
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time  U)  f.iakf  their  c-sc;i))e.  All  seem  to  have  been  lupilotized,  and 
ui'  the  thuusamls   who  were   there  onlv  a  few  hutidred  went  awav. 

"It  was  uonu  on  Wednesday  when  Morne  Sonfriere  suddenly 
opened,  sendin,!u(  six  separate  streams  of  lava  pouring'  and  boilinj^- 
down  its  siiles.  Death  was  everywhere,  and  in  its  most  terrible 
forms.  Lii^htning  eame  from  the  sky,  killing  many  who  had 
escaped  the  molten  streams  that  were  pouring  into  the  valle\-s. 

"For  this  great  tragedy  the  settings  were  wi)nderful.  Son- 
friere literally  rocked  in  its  agony.  From  its  summit  a  majestic 
column  of  smoke,  inky  black,  reached  sk\w.ird.  The  craters  were 
vomiting  incandescent  matter  •hat  ga\e  forth  prismatic  lights  as  it 
rolled  away  toward  the  sca. 

"  ( ireat  wa\cs  ot  fire  seemed  to  hedge  about  the  mountain  top. 
Such  thunder  as  has  seldom  been  heard  by  man  cracked  and  rolled 
through  the  heavens.  From  the  earth  came  tremendous  detona- 
tions. These  joined  with  the  thunder,  all  merging  in  an  incessant 
roar  that  added  to  the  ])anic  of  fleeing  inhabitants. 

A   HUGE   COLUMN   OF   SMOKE. 

"This  lasted  through  the  night,  and  the  day  and  night  fol- 
lowing. On  Thursday  morning  a  huge  column,  so  black  that  it 
had  the  appearance  of  ebony,  arose  to  an  estimated  height  of  eight 
miles  from  the  top  of  the  volcano. 

"Ashes  and  rock,  as  well  as  lava,  were  carried  skyward  in  this 
column  to  deluge  the  island  and  the  ocean  for  miles  around. 
Gradually  the  column  mushroomed  at  the  top,  spread  out  into 
dense  clouds,  that  descended  to  bring  night  at  noontime. 

"The  atmosphere  was  so  laden  with  sulphurous  gas  that  life 
was  made  almost  impossible.  It  is  believed  that  many  of  those 
nearest  to  Sonfriere  were  suffocated  by  this  gas  before  the\'  were 
touched  by  the  burning  lava. 

"  Many  expected  that  the  entire  island  would  be  destroyed, 
and  the  night  of  Thursday  was  given  up  to  prayers.  All  that 
night  the  darkness  was  beyond  description,  save  when  ever\  thing 
was  made  light  as  broad  day  by  the  lightning  wdiich   forked  out 
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"The  earth  quaked  incessantly,  the  nionntains  shook,  stones, 
lava  and  ,^rreat  quantities  of  ashes  never  eeased  to  fall.  So  terrible 
were  the  thunders  that  it  seemed  to  the  terrified  that  the  universe 
was  being-  rent  to  pieces. 

"Friday  brought  a  .slight  respite.  Soufriere  became  less 
agitated.  The  lava  streams  did  not  decrease,  but  the  showers  of 
rock  stopped  for  a  time.  Then  those  of  stout  heart  ventured  out 
to  take  stock  of  the  wonderful  ruin  that  had  been  wrought. 

"All  areas  of  cultivation  were  found  to  be  destroyed,  buried 
under  banks  of  volcanic  matter.  Wallibou  and  Richmond  plan- 
tations and  villages  on  the  leeward  coast  were  wrecked.  Wallibou 
was  partly  under  water,  which  had  been  swept  in  from  the  sea  by 
a  tidal  wave,      p'^ive  other  plantations  were  gone. 

"The  Carib  Indians  had  made  that  portion  of  the  island 
lying  at  the  base  of  Soufriere  their  countrv.  That  entire  district 
was  a  smoking  incinerated  ruin.  Ashes  were  everywhere,  no  place 
being  less  than  two  feet  deep,  and  in  .some  places  lava  had  rolled 
over  the  deep  banks  of  ashes.  Every  Indian  had  disappeared. 
If  there  is  a  survivor  he  is  not  vet  kutnvn. 

"  All  vegetation  had  disappeared.  Not  a  sprig  of  green  was 
to  be  seen  on  the  island.  Live  stock  had  died.  Houses  had 
vanished.     Rivers  were  dry  and  their  beds  ran  lava. 

"  Everywhere  north  of  Chateau  Belaire  were  dead  bodies 
some  half  buried,  others  showing  that  they  had  been  stricken 
down  by  the  lightning.  A  few  seemed  to  have  been  dipped  in 
lava,  which  took  form  from  them.  Decomposition  seemed  to  be 
almost  immediate.  The  dead  are  being  buried  now  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  but  the  conditions  are  such  that  pestilence  ca^i  hardly 
be  avoided. 

GEORGETOWN'S  TERRIBLE   PLIGHT. 

"  Kingstown  is  safe,  but  Georgetown  has  suffered  terribly.  In 
ihe  ho,spitals  there  167  sufferers  are  now  being  cared  for,  with 
little  chance  that  any  of  them  will  recover.  Now  there  is  a 
famine.       Unless    supplies    are   quickly  received,    hundreds    will 

starve.      While   <^Vio   i-i,-.! .£>»•.*-    ^.m «.; 1 1     .1  _      .     . 
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liiled  with  volcanic  dust  and  ashes,  creating  an  intense  thirst  and 
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causing  such  suffering  as  can  liardlv  be  iniaj^incd  l)y  those  not  on 
the  island. 

"The  Sonfriere  Ijruke  forth  again  on  the  13th,  Ijnl  there 
remained  no  more  inhabitants  in  the  north  (jf  tlie  island.  Its  ex- 
plosions are  said  to  ha\e  been  heard  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
throujfh  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

"  Work  among  the  ruins  of  St.  Pierre  is   being  continued  in 

an  unsatisfactorv 
manner.  The  sol- 
diers have  to  be 
forced  to  act,  and 
hour  by  hour  the 
danger  of  an  out- 
break of  pestilence 
increases.  The 
dead  are  being 
burned,  the  pyres 
being  fed  with  pe- 
troleum and  tar. 
Great  fires  are 
kei)t  going,  which 
at  night  light  up 
the  entire  island, 
and  which,  being 
seen  at  St.  Lncia, 
led  to  the  belief 
that  Fort  -  de- 
France  had  burn- 
ed. The  fires  in 
the  c  i  t  y  h  a  \-  e 
burned  themselves  out,  making  it  possible  to  dig  down  into  the 
ruins,  thus  revealing  the  horrors  that  have  been  buried. 

"  In  the  streets  ashes  and  cinders  are  in  places  six  feet  deep. 
Everywhere  are  the  dead  bodies,  decomposing  and  giving  off  a 
stench  that  makes  the  workers  faint.  Although  thousands  have 
been    burned,  bodies   still    remain   to  be  cremated.      Many  of  the 
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bodies   are   earl)  )ni/,el 


aiiil   swollen. 
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hil 


er  one  rum  perhaps  only  a  sinj^le  hrdy  will  be  found 


e  not  far  off  will  I)e  a  K^roup  of  half  a  seore  huddled  toj^a-th 
In  all    St.  Pierre   only   a  sini^le    h 


ler. 
itinian  beinjj;-  escaped  the 
work  of  Mont  Pelee.  The  one  is  a  nog^ro  murderer,  who  was  locked 
in  a  cell  so  far  under  ^n'ound  that  the  t,^ases,  as  well  as  the  flames, 
faikd  to  reach  him.  There  he  remained  for  four  days  before  his 
cries  were  heard.  When  tlie  cell  door  was  tlirown  open  he  dashed 
away.  He  is  b-dieved  to  have  been  crazed  by  the  awful  experi- 
ence throu.i^^h  which  he  passed. 

"Armed  soldiers  are  watch  in  ,<;•  the  workers  to  prevent  the 
robbin-- of  the  dead  bodies  or  the  ruins.  X'andals  continue  t) 
l)rofit,  but  orders  that  have  been  ,<,nven  to  shoot  down  any  person 
who  is  seen  robbinir  a  body  will  probably  put  a  stop  to  tlie  crime. 
vSome  idea  of  the  terribl-  heat  poured  down  froui  Mcmt  Pelee  may 
be  had  wlieu  it  is  known  that  the  iron  rollers  of  the  Prinelle 
su.irar  mills  were  melted  as  thouK^h  they  had  passed  through  a 
furnace."' 

TERRIFIC   CANNONADE. 

Another  account  furnishes  additional  confirmationof  tlie  fort, 
.troing  reports  : 

"The  S>nfricre  volcano,  on  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  is  still 
m  destructive  eruption.  A  terrific  cannonade  can  be  heard  a 
hundred  miles  away.  The  reports  are  followed  bv  columns  of 
smoke,  rising  miles  in  the  air.  Immense  balls  of  colored  fire  also 
issue  from  the  crater.  Lightning  is  playing  fiercely  in  the  upper 
sky,  and  the  whole  northern  p  irt  of  the  island  is  one  mass  of 
traveling  flame.  It  is  impossible  to  reach  the  burning  district  In- 
land or  sea,  and  there  are  no  means  of  estimating  the  destruction 
wrought  to  life  and  i)r.>perty. 

"  King.town.  the  capital  of  St.  \'incent,  is  still  safe,  though 
^hovers  of  ashes  and  pebbles  are  continually  falling  on  the  town. 
The  volcano  itself  is  invisible.  It  has  just  b?eu  officially  repjrted 
that  there  were  1600  dead  up  to  May  i2lh,  at  St.  Vincent. 

"  It  i.s  rep^riled  i'lom  lli-  French  island  of  Guadeloupe  that 
pumice  stone  in  great  quantities  is  floating  on  the  sea   there   and 
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SOLE   SURVIVOR   OF   ST.   PIERRE. 


The  correspondent  of  the  London  Dailv  .\L'iil  at  Barbados, 
B.  W.  L.  who  visited  St.  Pierre  on  board  the  "Royal  Mail  Steamer 
Solent,  learned  from  a  Dr.  Artier,  who  esca])ed  the  disaster,  that 
when  tlie  Governor  of  Martinique,  ^L  L.  Mouttet.  and  the  insular 
officials  had  declared  that  a'l  danger  from  an  eruption  of  Mont 
Peleewas  past,  a  cordon  ..f  armed  soldiers  and  pulicemen  was 
placed  around  the  town  to  prevent  the  people  from  leaving.  Dr. 
Artier,  however,  went  to  the  suburb  of  Morne  Rouge.  He  was 
riding  hack  to  St.  Pierre  when  the  explosion  occurred.  He  turned 
and  fled  precipitately  across  the  mountains  to  Fort-de-France. 
With  the  exception  of  the  prisoner  who  was  confined  in  a  dun- 
geon at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  Dr.  Artier  is  really  the  sole 
survivor  of  St.  Pierre. 
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STREETS   BURIED   UNDER  CINDERS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  .\ssociatjd  Press  wrote  a; 
The  destruction    there    is   appallini.,^.      The   streets 
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boiling  pitch.      .Many  of  the  dead  were   never    couched  bv  llie  vol 
canic  fire,  and  >onie  of  the  houses   and  woodwork,  destroyed  show 
no  sij^^us  of  burnin^r. 

"  At  Mouflla!.je,  ill  the  st)Utl 
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M-mlh,^.  R„„,..  m:n-  St.  P^vrr..  ,.  pusn^.,!.  and  Basse 
1  "mtc  an.l  Mac.nl.a  art-  vK  unliurl,  hut  the  crater  is  still  active 
.'iiasiii.,keaii,lasliesan.  l,l„uiiiKstea.lilvn..rtliuar,l.  Tliesurviv- 
in.i;  inlial.Uaiits  aivtivin-  turn.ss  fmin  St.  Pirrre  to  the  Island  „f 
I)..nnn,ea  n,  l,„ats.  M,...  dn.unn.K  casnalties  are  n-,,orted 
Assistanee  is  e.,nsiantlv  .unMu.^at  l-.-rt-de-Francc  fr„m  all  the 
neighborini;-  islands." 
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ot  the  ^•lctllns  of  th.e  disaster  on  the 
breach  island  set  by  Kin-  I'duard  inio],,  k-ad  Huglishuieu  to 
overlook  their  si.fTerin.t,^  kinsmen  at  St.  X'liueiit. 

'•C.  T.   Cox.  the  administrator  of  the  Island  of  St.  Kitts     in 
the  Leeward  ^'oup.  spoke    in   the  same    strain  as   had  Sir  Arthur 
Pousonby.      Mr.  Cox  said  :  '  American  •.Inlanthropv  shnuvrs  upon 
Martinique,  vet  no  ..iie  in  I'li.^rjand  lia^  auv   idea  how  severely  the 
mhabitant.s   of  the    Island   of  Si.    \-i,ueiit   must  suffer,   not'onlv 
from  loss  of  life,  but  the  ^^reat  loss  of  their  trade,  which  in  normal 
times  is  carried  on   on  th.'  hand  to  mouth  basis.'      Mr    Cox    wh  . 
IS  ou  le.ive  in  Kn-land.  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Rriti'^h  admin 
istrat.rs  of  the   West  I.uliau    Islands,   the  deepest  svmpathv  for 
...th  the  Preueh  and  British  sufferers  from  the  volcanic  eruption.s. 
•'  I  p  )U  all  sides  bitter  comparisons  between  the  British  Gov- 
e-umeiit\s  lack   of  action    in   reK^-lrd   t,.  the   sufferers   in  the   We.st 
Indies  and  the  pnmipt  and  mateiial  response  of  the  United  States 
to  the  einertjfencv  are  beino-  v.\n'.]t 
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C()inni()ii>,  will  aiUMiiut'  m  I'arliaiiiciU  tn-(ia\  tlu-  iiitfiitiMH^  ot  tlu' 
Clovc-niimnt  icspitiiiiy;  ihr  relief  of  tin-  Mirvivors  of  llu-  M.irtiu- 
iquv  and  St.  X'liicriU  (!isa.->ti  is. 

'"vSir  William  Honldcr,  of  Hin-Mnj.;liai!i,  lia.s  .snit  lo^epli 
ClianilnM-laiii.  the  Colonial  Srcretary,  i  5.  <  >  touaifU  tlir  niief  i,i 
the  W'lsf  Indian  snfFeTeis. 

"  Mes.sa.i^H-s  of  .synij)ath\  loncerninj^^  the  \\\st  Indian  catas- 
trophes are  beinjr  voted  by  the  pnhlie  bodies  thron-houl  the  United 
Kingdom." 

EVACUATION  OF  ST.  VINCE^^"^  SUGGESTED. 

The  LeK'^l^tnre  of  Kinj^slon,  Janiaiea,  \(ited  ^5()(;.^  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  of  St.  \ineent  and  Marlini(|ne.  Dnnni;  the 
debate  Secretary  Olivier  said  it  was  not  certain  the  Imperial  (n)\ern- 
nicnt  even  now  wonld  see  the  desirability  in  the  interest-  of  the 
inhabitants  of  evaeuatin}.(  the  Island  of  St.  X'incent.  lb  knew 
Great  Britain  years  aijo  considered  a  scheni>-  f(  •  distribntin_t;  the 
inhabitants  anionj;  the  other  islands,  and  thoni,'ht  tlu'  reient 
hnrricane  and  present  calamity  .>honld  decide  the  conrse  of  the 
Oovernment. 

The  folb)win^r  statement  was  sent  ont  from  Wasliin^^on, 
May  14th  : 

"The  Na\y  Department  received  despatches  to-day  from 
Commander  McLean,  of  the  United  States  erniscr  Cincinnati,  and 
Lieutenant  McCormack  of  the  Potomac,  both  of  whicli  vessels  are 
at  Fort-de-rrance,  Martinicine.  Commander  McLean  reports  that 
he  arrived  at  Fort-de-France  this  morning,  and,  havini:  learned  of 
the  di.saster   in  St.    \'incent,  had  sent  the  Potomac  to  that  island. 

Lieutenant  McCorniack,wh()  reached  Martinique  b;fore  Commander 
McLean,  reports  that  St.  Pierre  had  been  destroved  with  its 
inhabitants  and  sixteen  vessels  that  were  in  the  }-.arbor ;  that  the 
surrounding  village.'--  were  uninhaiiitable  ;  that  the  island  was 
covered  with  the  work  of  destruction,  and  that  provisions  were 
needed  within  ten  days  to  supply  .so.<^x>o  I'efngees. 

"  Beyond  giving  orders  to  push  the  preparations  for  carrying 
relief  to  the  afflicted  people  of  the  islands,  nothing  was  done  here 


-'"^  ^T.    MN\  F.NT  SHAKY.N  To  [TS  CK.XTRK. 

t.Hlay.  The  r.,s„luti„n„r  the  Senate  passed  vestenl-u-  to  appro- 
pnate  an  additional  J.^cxvhx)  for  relief  remains  Mith" the  Hou^e 
Lonunittee  on  Appropriations.  There  is  no  opposition  to  niakin-^ 
lurther  appropriations.  i,nt  members  of  the  Hon.se  Committee 
tlnnk  It  uonld  be  as  xvell  to  v.ait  and  see  the  extent  to  u  hieh  the 
>:fxvx>r,  already  appropriated  and  partiallv  expended  will  reach 
111  affordir,t,r  rehet  before  t.-kin-  fnrth.er  aetion  in  that  direetion 

"If  It  be  fonnd    that    the    snm    appropriated  is  n(,t  sufficient 
there  is  no    dotfot    that    the    House    ui!l    promptly  cmenr  in   tl.e 
vVnate  resolution  appro})riatin,o;  an  additional  S^^cxvxx,      The  faet 
tliat  the  United    States   is    the    neare.st    eounirv  from    uhieh  sub- 
stantial relief  ean  be  sent  to  the  afflieted  people,  and  that  suppl-es 
can  be  delivered  within  a  few  days,  adds  materiall  v  to  the    value  of 
tl  IS  relief     It    is    expected    that   the  ccmtriiutions    l,ein<r    nnde 
by  niuu.eipalit.es  and  individuals  in  this  eountrv    and  th<rse  from 
hrance  and  r,ther  Knropean  countries  will  speedilv  follow  the  sup- 
plies now  on  Jie  way  through  the  aetion  of  this  G  ,vernnient,  and 
these  consulcrations  have  operated  with  the  House  C.)mmittee  in 
suspending  action  on  the  Senate's  re.solution. 

"If  it  .hould  become  apparent,  however,  that  the  .appropria- 
tioii  of  an  additional  sum  is  required  to  meet  the  emeigency  there 
will  be  no  hesitation  on  tl.e  part  of  the  committee  in  bringing,  in 
the  Senate  resolution,  unr  will  there  be  any  delay  or  the  part  of 
the  House  in  cor.curring  with  it. 

RELIEF   FROM   PORTO   RICO. 

"The   War  Department  was  advised   bv  Colonel    Buchanan 
commaiunng  the   military  forces  in    Porto  Rico,  that  the   steanier 
Sterlmg  had  sailed  to-day  from   San  juan  with  subsistence  stoe 
of  e^ery  kind  and  clothino-.      The   latU-r  includes  blankets   cats 
trou..ers,    undcrelotiiing,     hirts.    stockings   and  hats.      These.,,,' 
pbes  were  taken  from  the  army  stores  at   Porto   Rico,  and   will   l' 
immediately  replaced. 

-The  work  of  relief  will  be  divided  between  the  War  and 
ISavy  I).^partments.  Th^e  Xavy  will  have  full  cliai-e  of  the  trans- 
port,iiu.u,  and  tiie  War  Departnieni 
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Ion  Rcyal,  will  be  despatched  to  Martinique,  orders  haviiur  been 
issued  t(.-day  to  prepare  her  at  once  for  receiving  supplies  It  is 
expected  that  the  voluntary  contributions  from  the  people  will 
make  It  necessary  to  despatch  one  or  two  vessels  in  addition  to 
the  Dixie. 

CARGO  OF  THE  DIXIE. 

"  A  memorandum,  prepared  by  Commissarv  General  Weston 
shows  that  the   commissary  supplies   sent  to   Martinique  and    St' 
\  nicent  cost  S59.404,  and   weighed  900  tons,  equal    to    i  800  cxxi 
ixuinds.      Allowiug  one  pound  to  the   ration,  this    quantity  would 
u-.Il    furnish    subsistence    f.>r    thirty-six   days   for   so.oo.'people 
Among  t.ie  articles  provided  are  982,200  pounds  of  rice    214^00 
pounds  of  hard   bread,  8,5,ock.   pounds    of  flour,  65,375    I^unds  of 
-11,  .71,100  pounds  of  ccdfish,  30.  ,  pounds  of  baking  powder 
Ih40  two  pound   cans  of  currant  jelly.  16.000   pounds   of  coffee' 
4««  pound:      f  tea,  8o,ocx.   pounds  of  sugar.  516  gallons  of  vine- 
gar, 4000   pounds  of  salt,  250  pounds   of  pepper,  6160  pounds  of 
ham.  9600  cans   of  milk,    2400  cans   of  chicken  soup,  2400   cans 
of  beef  soup.  1468   can  openers.     Three  stores    have    been    put  in 
charge  of  Captain   J.    H.  Gallagher,  commissar.,  who    will    have 
personal  change  of  their  distribution. 

';  An  official  of  the  War  Department  said  that  the  food  and 
clothing  shi^jped,.n  the  Dixie  would  uud.mbtedly  suffice  for  the 
material  needs  ol  the  survivors  until  the  Freuch  Government  is 
enabled  to  provide  means  of  permanent  relief 

"The  President  is  very  much  gr^t-'fied  by  the  fact  that  every 
man  named  by  him  to  act  in  conuec  >n  with  receiving  contribu- 
tions for  the  sufferers  had  telegraphed  an  acceptance  " 

The  meeting  in  Paris  called    by   the    American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  u.  raise    funds    for  the   relief  of  the  West   Indian  suf 
ferers  was  well  attended,  and  over  $25o<.  was  subscribed  in  a  few 
minutes  to  aid  i  le  destitute  people  at  Martinique.     The  proceed 
nigs  were  brief  and  business-like.      Henry  Vignaud,    the  United 
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ernmcnt  resolntions  of  symp:Uhy  ccmcerning  the  Martirinne 
di.saster,  and  appointed  eonunittees  to  further  the  collection\.f 
tunds  to  aid  the  West  Indian  sufferers. 


Barnnin  .S:  Bailey's   Circus   turned  over  the   receipts    of 
performance  to  the  Martinique  fund. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

For    Wkf.ks  Moxt     Pklhk    Bklched   Clouds     of    Smoke. 

vSi'i.K.NDii)  AM)     Aim'allim;    Ph  i:x(,)mk\o\.  —  Lncks.sant 

RoAK    ok  AwFii.    Thuxdfr.  —  Tkkrors  Paralvze   the 

Helpless  Inhahitaxts. 

'T'HK   corifspoiulent  of  ihc  London   Times  at  Pari.s,  M.  de  Blo- 
*       witz,  supplied  his   ])aper  with  an   account  uf  the  St.    Pierre 
disaster,  tele^^rapbcd  to  him  by  a  friend  from  Fort-de-P>auce,  Mar- 
tinique, by  way  of  the  Island  of  Malta.      It  said  : 

"  For  three  weeks  Mont  Pelee  had  been  vomiting  clouds  of 
smoke,  but  the  smoke  seemed  produced  so  normally  that  it  was 
permissible  for  even  those  who  were  inclined  t(^  look  on  the  dark 
side  not  to  dread  a  catastrophe.  At  Fort-de-France,  where  the 
agitation  of  Mont  Pelee  attracted,  as  it  went  on,  much  attention, 
any  anxiety  which  existed,  gradually  died  down  when,  May  5,  a 
violent  eruption  of  mud.  the  hot  ashes  having  been  mingled  with 
water  in  the  crater,  overwhelmed  Guerin's  works,  killing  twenty- 
three  persons,  and  the  ri\er  in  the  north  of  the  island,  now  swol- 
len by  a  muddy  torrent,  noisily  overflowed.  On  May  S,  while 
there  were  still  deliberations  going  on  at  Fort-de-Frauce  and  St. 
Pierre,  where  the  night  liadbeen  passed  in  anguish  and  ignorance 
as  to  whether  the  eruption  of  mud  was  the  precursor  of  or  end  of 
the  disaster,  St.  Pierre  was,  within  ten  minutes,  annihilated." 

Describing  St.  Pierre  aaer  it  had  been  demolished,  the  cor- 
respondent said  : 

"  .\  portion  of  the  upper  town  was  rar^ed  by  a  cloud  of  fire, 
which  increased,  as  it  advanced,  and  crumbled  everj-thing  in  its 
course.  In  the  lower  town,  near  the  harbor,  a  few  walls,  bearing; 
traces  of  tire,  remained  standing.  To  the  stupefactiou  of  those 
familiar  with  the  spot,  the  tc  .,n  clock  remained  intact,  as  if  to 
show  the  precise  moment  of  the  disaster,  and  this  sinister  indica- 
tion deeply  affected  all  who  saw  it.     On  the  other  hand,  the  tele- 
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ruder  date  of  .May    xath  the   following  despatch  came    from 
Kingstown.  Island  of  .Si.  \'incent : 

;•  Scientists  who  haye  come  here  from  the  British  Island  of 
Tnn,dad  predict  another  yolcanic  eruption  on  St.  Vincent  within 
a  short  tune.  1  he  damage  done  to  St.  Vincent  by  the  yolcanic 
eruptions  is  now  known  to  be  considerably  greater  than  was  at 
first  estimated.  The  present  uneasiness  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  is  increased  by  th.  continuous  agitation  of  the  yolcanic 
craters. 

-Friday  morning,  M  .y  9,  large  stones  and  yolcanic  dust  fell 
"1  the  neighborhood  of  Georgetown  for  two  hours,  terrifyiuir  the 
people  there.  A  cloud  of  hot  yapor  then  passed  oyer  that  part 
.  woeruptums  of  less  magnitude  than  the  first  occurred  Saturday 
May  10.  and  since  then  fire  and  smoke  haye  been  ascending  ai 
mterv-als  from  the  craters.  Owing  to  the  great  heat  it  is  still  im- 
possible to  approach  the  Soufriere  volcano  from  the  leeward  side. 

PHYSICAL  CHANGES  ON   THE   ISLAND. 

^  "Interesting  discoyeries  have  been  made  regarding  physical 
^nange.s  on  St.  Vincent  resulti,.,-  from  the  eruptions.  Several 
fissures  have  been  ob.served  on  La  Soufriere.  The  estate  ..f  Walib..u 
has  aisappeared,  and  has  been  replaced  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea 
Richmond,  an  estate  adjacent  to  Walibou.  which  was  formerly  flat 
and  upon  which  there  were  several  laborers'  cottages,  has  been 
completely  burned,  and  out  of  the  estate  there  now  rises  a  lame 
ndge  of  ground.  It  is  belieyed  that  the  Rabacci  crater  in  the 
windward  district  of  the  island,  has  also  erupted. 

"  From  a  distance    I.a  Soufriere,   although  less  violent    stiP 
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wears  a  cap  of  dark  cloiuls.  wliicli  is  luinincd  every  now  and  then 
by  flashes  of  red  lijrht.  \',,kanic  dust  fell  here  again  yesterday. 
Bnt  fortunately  there  have  also  been  several  heavy  rain  showers, 
which  have  washed  away  the  dust  from  the  <rrass  and  restored 
verdure  to  the  fields.  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  also 
apparently  improving. 

"Owing  to  the  destructi(m  of  several  estates,  the  sugar  and 
airowniot  industries  of  St.  \'incent  are  seriously  injured.  Destitu- 
tii.n  prevails  among  the  laboring  classes,  who  are  without  homes, 
without  clothes  and  hungry.  Xearly  2000  deaths  on  this  i.slaud 
have  Inen  reported.  Bodies  iiave  been  discovered  in  houses  in 
lifelike  .ittiludes,  presentin'^^  gruesome  spectacles.  There  are  de- 
composed bodies  in  many  houses,  and  in  order  to  guard  against 
disease  it  will  pn.iialdy  be  necessary  for  the  authorities  to  burn 
these  dwellings.  Owing  to  the  nianv  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those 
who  have  the  matter  in  hand,  hundreds  of  bodies  have  ncjt  yet  been 
interred. 

THREE  THOUSAND  REFUGEES  IN   KINGSTOWN. 

"  No  person  has  yet  been  able  to  approach  within  eight  miles 
of  the  new  crater  of  the  Soufriere  volcano.  But  judging  from  what 
can  be  seen  from  a  considerable  distance,  the  old  lake  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  has  disappeared.  The  numerous  fissures  in 
the  mountain's  sides  continue  to  throw  out  vapor,  and  the  sub- 
terranean murmurings  and  tremblings  indicate  continued  unrest. 
During  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  May  12th,  a  dense  volume  of 
steam  and  smoke  rose  from  the  volcano  and  the  whole  island  was 
covered  by  a  peculiar  mist.  The  inhalation  of  noxious  vapors 
here  is  increasing  the  spread  of  sickness. 

"  An  ambulance  corps  from  the  island  of  Barbadoes  ha,'^ 
arrived  here.  Starvation  th-eatens  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
afflicted  districts.  Nearly  every  remaining  negro  hut  in  th. 
Carib  country  contains  decayed  bodies,  and  the  horrible  stench  is 
driving  people  away.  Mutilated  bodies  are  tied  with  ropes  and 
dragged  to  the  trenches,  where  they  are  buried.     Sometimes  bodies 
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'•  1  lir  local  -ovenuiient  i.  f.  -.(li„^r  and  shelleiiiiK^  :il)ont  ',c)00 
ivtu-cLS.  Sul)seTipii„ns  for  the  rvhvf  „f  the  sufferers  are  heing 
raised  111  all  the  British  West  Indian  Islands." 

From  an  otlfieer  of  the  steamer  Solent,  arrived  at  St.  Kitt.s 
P.ritish  West  In.lies.  from  St.  Pierre,  May  15th,  it  was  learned 
that  M,mt  Pelee  was  still  in  ernption.  Lava  flowed  in  broad 
streams  down  the  sides  of  the  volcano.  Tlie  entire  island  of  Mar- 
tinique, continued  in  a  state  of  panic. 

Ill  St.  Pierre  the  desolation  was  appallinu-.  Bodies  were 
bein-  burned  in  a  -reat  pyre,  upon  which  kerosene  was  steadily 
sprayed.  In  spite  of  tin's,  it  w,-uhl  be  weeks  before  the  place 
could  be  cleared  of  the  dead. 

DEATH   CAUSED   BY   GAS. 

Physicians  who  made  examinations  said  that  in  mo.st  ca.ses 
death  was  due  to  asphyxiation,  and  that  the  fire  came  later.  It  is 
iK.w  believed  that  M.nit  Pelee  threw  off  a  -reat  gasp  of  some 
exccdingly  heavy  and  noxious  ga.s,  something  akin  to  fire  damp 
which  settled  upon  die  city  of  St.  Pierre,  and  rendered  the  inhabi- 
tants insensil)le.  This  was  followed  by  the  sheet  of  flame  that 
sueju  d.nvii  the  side  of  the  mountain.  This  theory  is  accepted  by 
the  survivors  who  were  taken  from  the  ships  in'  the  harbor,  as 
they  said  their  first  experience  was  one  of  faintness. 

Looting  was  being  sternly  suppres.sed.  Soldiers  formed  a 
cordon  about  St.  Pierre,  and  only  those  who  had  business  there 
allowed  within  the  lines. 

Great  suffering  coiuinueu  .a  Martinique.     Food  was  being  re- 
ceived, but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  feed  the    cr.nvds   of  refu- 
gees that  flocked  to  Fort-dc-France.     The  steamship  Madiana    with 
food  supplies  purchased  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  near  Fort-de-Fraiice. 

By  those  who  arrived  from  Martinique,  it  was  said  that  the 
<Uimb    animals   were    wiser   than    man.      Mont    Pelee   long  gave 
warning  of  the  storm  of  fire  which  it  was  storing  up  to  hurl  upon 
the  island.      Residents  of  St.  Pierre  saw  and  h-^ard  the  warnings 
and  they  refused  to  heed  them.      Tluy  remained,  nud  ih^  An,.rJ. 
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which   had   hiiig  confronted   them   brouj^^lit   death   to  manv  thon- 
sands  of  human  beings. 

Even  before  Mont  Pelee  began  to  rumble,  late  in  April,  live 
stock  became  uneasy,  and  at  times  were  almost  uncontrollable. 
Cattle  lowed  in  the  night.  Dogs  howled  and  sought  the  company 
of  their  masters,  and  when  driven  forth  tliey  gave  every  evidence 
of  fear  Wild  animals  disappeared  from  the  vicinity  of  Mcmt 
Pelee.  Even  the  snakes,  which  at  ordinary  times  are  found  in 
great  numbers  near  the  volcano,  crawled  :iway.  Birds  ceased 
singing,  and  left  the  trees  that  shaded  tlie  sides  of  Pelee. 

-V  great  f-ar  seemed  to  be  upoti  tlie  island,  and  though  it  was 
shared  by  the  human  inhabitants,  tliey  alo'.e  neglected  to  protect 
themselves. 

MAGNETIC  DISTURBANCES. 

Otto  H.  Tittman,  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  reported  that  the  delicatelv  suspended 
nmgnetic  rxcedles  at  the  two  coast  and  geodetic  survey  observa- 
tories, the  ones  situated  at  Cheltenham,  Md.,  sixteen  miles  south- 
east of  Washington,  and  the  other  at  Baldwin,  Kan.,  seventeen 
miles  south  of  Lawrence,  were  disturbed  beginning  at  about  the 
time  the  catastrophe  at  St.  Pierre  is  reported  to  liave  occurred. 
The  wave  of  fire  struck  St.  Pierre  about  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  May  8, 
and  a  clock  was  stoppi  d  at  7.50  A.  M. 

The  magnetic  disturbance  began  at  Cheltenliam  Observatory 
at  a  time  corresponding  to  7.53  St.  Pierre  local  mean  time  and  at 
the  Baldwin  Observatory  7.55  St.  Pierre  time.  The  delicate  appa- 
ratus installed  at  these  observatories  is  so  arranged  that  it  regis- 
ters automatically  by  photographic  means  the  minutest  variations 
in  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force.  It  is 
a  noten'orthy  fact  that  no  seismological  observatory  had  thus  far 
reported  a  seismic  disturbance  during  this  eruption. 

No  magnetic  effects   due  to   eruptions  of  distant   volcanoes 
have   ever  been  recognized  at  magnetic  observatories.      Purely 
mechanical  vibrations  caused  by  earthquakes  have  been  often  reg 
istcred  by  the  delicatel}'  poised  magnetic  needles.     The  Gaute- 
malan  earthquake  oi'  April  18,  for  instance,  wa^  recorded  not  only 
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by  Sf-ismograplis  at  various  places,  but  also  at  the-  Chelteubani 
magnetic  observatory  of  the  CcKist  Survey.  This  earthquake 
simply  caused  a  mechanical  vibration  of  the  magnetic  needles 
about  their  mean  position  of  rest  and  lasted  about  one-half  hour, 
\vhereas  the  dislnrl)ance  of  May  S  was  a  distinct  magnetic  effect, 
pulling  the  needles  aside  from  their  usual  direction  and  lasting 
many  hours. 

SUPPLIES  ON   THEIR  WAY  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The    following   statement  given  out    May   15th    from   Wash- 
ington showed  the  progress  made  in  affording  relief: 

"  The  probability  is  that  tlie  House  Committee  on  appropria- 
tions will  not  take  up  the  Senate  resolution  to  ai)propriate 
additional  money  for  the  relief  of  the  survivors  of  the  West 
India  disaster,  unless  advised  by  the  President  that  further  assist- 
ance from  the  CTOvernii:  nt  is  needed.  Chairman  Cannon  had  a 
conference  to-day  with  the  President,  and  as  the  result  the  House 
committee  will  hold  the  Senate  resolution  to  await  developments. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  officials  at  the  War  Department  that  the 
supplies  shipped  to  Martinique  and  St.  \'incent  on  the  cruiser 
Dixie  from  New  York  and  on  the  collier  vSterling  from  San  Juan 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  suffering  people  for  fully 
a  month. 

"The  present  efforts  of  the  C.overnment  officials  are  being 
directed  to  supplementing  the  fiiod  supplies  ccmtribnled  by  the 
people  so  as  to  make  them  immediatelv  available.  Secretary  Root 
has  authorized  the  oftlcers  of  the  commissary  department  at  New 
York  to  pi  "chase  any  additional  supplies  that  may  be  necessary 
to  supplement  those  contributed  by  private  firms  and  individiuils 
for  shipment  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  by  the  cruiser  Buffalo, 
now  loading  at  New  York,  or  by  other  vessels.  Consequently, 
private  donations  of  flour  will  be  supplemented  by  a  proper  supply 
of  yeast  by  the  C.overnment,  and  the  same  with  codfish  and  other 
food  supplies  which  require  other  articles  to  make  them  available 
as  food. 

"  The  C.overnnient  has  already  expended  a  little  over  $100,000 
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of  the  available  appropriation  of$2oo.ocx^and  as  imicliofthe  balance 
as  ins  iiecessa;- will  be  utilized  in. suppknientinjr  the  food, snpplies 
contributed  by  firms  or  individuals.  As  ha.s  been  already  stated, 
the  (government  officials  anticipated  the  action  of  Congress  in 
providing  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  situation,  with  the  result 
that  the  Steiling  sailed  fnmi  San  Juan  with  supplies  within  five 
hours  from  the  time  the  appropriation  became  available,  and  the 
Dixie  sailed  fr.  n  New  York  with  additional  supplies  in  exactly 
twenty-nine  '  ,urs  after  the  President  signed  the  act  making  the 
appropriation.  These  two  vessels  carry  more  than  thirty-six 
days'  rations  fijr  50,000  people,  together  with  a  proportionate 
amount  of  clothing,  tentage.  etc. 

"The  supplies  contributed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  be  forwarded  on  the  Buffalo,  and  on  other  vessels  if  necessary, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  expend  anv  more 
of  the  appropriation  except  as  Indicated,  to  supplement  the  private 
supplies.  These  shipments  were  made  to  meet  the  pressing  needs 
of  tlie  moment,  and  as  they  will  provide  for  the  material  wants  of 
the  sufferers  for  over  a  month,  it  is  believed  that  it  may  not  be 
necessary  for  this  Government  to  extend  any  further  aid,  as  in 
th.  meantime  the  French  Government  will  undoubt  dly  have 
made  ample  provision  to  meet  the  situation  in  a  more  permanent 
form. 

RELIEF  MEASURES  BY   BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 

In  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  15th,  regard- 
ing the  measures  prupo.sed  by  the  GovernmenL  for  the 'relief  of 
the  sufferers  ironi  the  volcanic  outbreaks  in  the  West  Indies  the 
(;overnment  leader,  A.J.  Balfour,  in  a  reference  to  the  steps  taken, 
added  :  "  We  have  taken  account  of  the  most  sympathetic  manner 
in  which  the  United  States  Government  have,  to  use  their  own 
anguage,  expn  •.  -.  \  their  desire  to  share  in  the  work  of  aid  and 
rescue.  As  tc  .  mai.uer  in  which  this  generous  offer  can  be 
l.e,-,t  acceded  to  the  Government  of  tlu  Windward  Isles  has 
already  been  consulted." 

iMr.  Balfour  referred  to  the  oneniug  of  the  relief  fund  at  the 
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Mansion  House  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale,  in 
behalf  of  the  sufferers  of  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  and  said  that 
Canada,  Jamaica  and  tlie  other  West  Indian  Islands,  and  the 
Island  of  Mauritius,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  had  promised  to  help 
with  money  and  goods. 

''  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  added,  "that  the  other  colonies  will  be 
equally  generous.  In  addition,  the  Governor  of  the  Windward 
Islands  has  been  authorized  to  speud  whatever  sums  are  necessary, 
and  the  Imperial  Government  is  prepared  to  supplement  the 
contributions  from  other  siuirccs  to  whatever  extent  may  be  needed. 

"  As  regards  the  Island  of  Martinicpie,  Lord  Landsdowne, 
the  Foreign  Minist.'r,  May  I2th,  had  instructed  his  Majesty's 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  Sir  Kdniund  Monson,  to  say  that  it  would 
give  the  Gcn-erument  great  jik-asure  to  offer  assistance  in  any 
manner  most  convenient  to  the  sufferers  from  the  calamity,  and  to 
say  that  if  this  country  could  help  by  the  loan  of  doctors  or  the 
gift  of  medical  comforts  and  i)rovisions  that  we  were  prepared  to 
act  forthwith. 

"The  French  Government  replied,  accepting  with  gratitude 
the  offer  of  his  Majesty's  Government.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  there  must  a  distinction  between  our  own  colonies  and  those 
of  another  Power  in  the  expenditure  of  money.  But  the  Govern- 
ment, as  stated,  is  prepared  to  give  comforts  and  provisions  to 
sulTerers  at  Martinique." 

INDIFFERENCE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  PARIS. 

John  Dillon,  Irish  Nationalist,  who  first  raised  the  question 
in  the  House  .ind  suggested  that  the  authorization  to  the  Governor 
ot  the  Windward  Islands  to  spend  money  ought  to  be  extended 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  Martinique  sufferers,  as  he 
considered  it  would  ])e  most  unfortunate  if  a  distinction  was  made, 
tried  to  move  an  adjournment  of  the  House  cm  this  point,  but  the 
motion  was  rejected. 

Writing  from  Paris,  a  gentleman  made  the  following  com- 
ments : 

"  The    American     visitors    cannot    understand    the    seeming 
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inailTcrcnce  of  the  Parisians  i„  regard  to  the  Martinique  disaster 
Beyond  the  half-masted  flags  over  the  Government  offices  there 
are  no  signs  of  public  mourning.  The  people  flock  to  their  usual 
resorts,  attend  the  races,  fill  the  theatres,  none  of  whicli  has  been 
closed,  no  extras  '  are  issued,  and  there  is  no  demand  for  them 
But  the  evening  paperr  containing  bulletins  of  the  automobile 
race  are  eagerly  purchased. 

"  The  various  funds  being  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  Mar- 
tinique sufferers  now  only  total  303.<kx.  francs,  including  the  lar'^e 
subscriptions  of  the  foreign  potentates  and  the  20.000  francs  fnm. 
the  municipality.  The  provinces  .seem  more  interested  in  the 
disaster  than  the  capital.  They  are  actively  organising  commit- 
ters to  raise  funds  and  there  is  much  mourning  at  the  seaports 
whose  ships  were  destroyed. 

"A  representative  of  the  Associated  Press  has  just  returned 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies.    Besides  the  reporters,  those  who 

T^  VV  n  '■'''*"'^  '°"'"'  ^^™""^^  '^'^  t^^^^"  board  on  which  the 
..fficial  bulletins  are  posted,  were  almost  exclusively  natives  of  Mar- 
tinique. Occasionally  a  woman  issued  from  the  Minister's  rooms 
in  tears  after  learning  the  the  fate  of  some  loved  one. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  CRITICISED. 

to  blJn'  "T"'''''''  '"  beginning  to  use  the  calamity  as  a  club 
0  bea  the  Government.  The  Nationalist  Patrie  .says:  'We 
hoped  hat  the  fetes  at  Brest  would  have  been  eounterminded  01 
a  couut  of  the  catastrophe,  over  which  foreign  sovereigns,  cov^s 
and  parliaments  are  mourning  mor.  than  our  own  authorities. 
The  flags  are  half-masted,  but  the  military  bauds  are  playing  as  if 
30,000  Frenchmen  had  not  perished.' 

'' Ati  American  who  has  resided  here    for  a  long  time    said  : 

n.tere.rr""'    T"    '^""^^it^tioiially   unable    to    become    deeply 

"tcrested  in  anything  not  connected  with  the  capital.     Have  you 

.-noticed  that  the   papers  arc   giving  more   space  to  the   Hunl- 

e-;  .h"  '\^  "/^''"'^^^  ^^'^  «^li^^  -t  Martinique,  while 
ca.13  this  week  they  devoted  pages  to  the  death  of  Seven,  the 
aeronaut,  and  only  two  columns  to  the  West  Indian  catastrophe  >  ' 
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"  Tlic  Canadian  Coniniissioner,  Mr.  Fabcr,  called  on  the 
Minister  of  the  Colonics,  M.  Dccrai.s,  and  expressed,  in  behalf  of 
thi'  Government  of  Canada,  the  profound  sympathy  of  the  Cana- 
dian jicople  with  France  in  re^^ard  to  the  Martiniqnc  disaster,  add- 
in}f  that  he  liad  received  a  cable  message  Irom  the  Minister  of 
I'inance,  Mr.  Fieldinj^,  to  the  effect  that  the  (lovernment  of  Canada 
had  snbscril)ed  525,1x10  to  the  relief  fund,  which  amount  was  held 
at  the  disposition  of  M.  Decrais.'' 

The  I'Vench  cruisers  Bruix  and  Surcouf  were  ordered  to 
sail  from  I'rest  with  supplies  for  the  inhabitants  of  tlK  Island  of 
Martinique.  Qi;autities  of  food,  wines,  preserves,  etc.,  were 
taken. 

EXAMPLE  OF   MAGNIFICENT  GENEROSITY. 

Two  uicssages,  expressing  sympathy  regarding  the  loss  of 
life  at  vSt.  \'incent,  were  received  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Lo.idon 
here  from  the  United  States  Government.  One  was  private  and 
the  other  official.  The  former  was  verbally  presented  by  Mr. 
.Choate,  the  United  States  Ambassidor,  whom  Lord  Lansdowne, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  warmly  tlianked  for  the  official  message. 
The  cablegram  from  Secretary  Hay  to  Ambassador  Choate  was  as 
follows  : 

"  Express  to  British  Government  the  sympathy  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  people  of  this  country'  in  the  affliction  which,  has 
befallen  St.  Vincent,  and  our  desire  to  share  in  the  v.'ork  of  aid 
and  rescue." 

The  Colonial  vSecretary,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  wrote  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  desiring  Lord  Lansdowne  to  very  gracefully 
ackiu)wledge  and  accept  Presidenl  Roose\elt's  offer  of  assistance, 
and  to  inform  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  cabled  to  the 
Governor  of  St.  \'incent  asking  for  intormation  as  to  the  best ' 
meth.od  oi  utilizing  the  United  States"  offei-.  Until  the  G  ,v- 
enior's  answer  was  received  nothing  definite  could  be  done. 

Tlie  Colonial  Office  especially  asked  the  Associated  Press  to 
.'lUUnunce  that  any  relief  intended  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Island  of   St.  \'ince;it   could  be   safely  sent,  and  would  be  wisely 
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distrihutfcl  if  iuklrcsscd  U)  the  (ii)vcnior  uf  thu  Windward  Islands, 
St.  \'inc(.'iit. 

The  Associated  Press  was  autliorized  to  auiiounce  officially, 
on  behalf  of  both  the  Forci-n  Office  and  the  Colonial  OiBcc,  that 
President  Roosevelt's  offer  created  the  deepest  j^^ratitude.  Thev 
declared  that  no  occnrrtiice  of  recent  years  had  so  brought  home 
to  them  the  deep  and  material  friendship  existing  between  the 
two  ( jovcrnnunts. 

Lord  Monkbretton,  Mr.  Cliaml)erlain's  Secretary,  said  to  a 
representati\e  of  the  A-sociated  Press  :  "  \\e  are,  indeed,  grateful 
to  America.  (  )ur  only  diftlculty  is  to  insure  an  eciuitable  distri- 
but.  n  of  llie  relief  sent  from  all  souries.  Tutil  we  hear  from 
the  (iovernor  of  St.  X'incent  we  JKliew  it  would  be  i)etter  to  defer 
organizing  a  .system  of  distribution,  tliough  auvtl:ing  sent  to  him 
will  doubtless  be  well  applied.  I^xperieuce  from  previous  disasters 
teaches  us  that  unprincipled  persons  take  advantage  of  rb.arity,  and 
that  a  man  who  has  only  liad  his  pig  sty  burned  down  will  demand 
a  new  house.  We  l^.ave  heard  nothing  to-day,  and  find  it  difficult 
to  communicate  with  vSt.  X'incent." 


CONTRIBUTIONS   IN    LONDON. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  contributed  >2^o  to  the  Mansion  House 
West  Indian  relief  fund.  Much  satisfaction  was  expressed  at 
the  opening  of  the  Mansion  House  We^t  Indian  relief  fund,  while 
the  tardiness  of  the  action  taken  i)y  tlie  authorities  was  adversely 
commented  cm.     Thus,  the  Westminster  (razette  said  . 

"Once  again,  in  the  cause  of  ch:irity,  our  kinsmen  across 
the  Atlantic  have  gained  a  sulfstantial  start,  and  have  set  the  Old 
Country  an  example  of  swit't  and  magniticent  generosity,  from 
wjiich  we  might  well  Ijeuetit."' 

Capitalists  were  somewhat  slow  in  sul)scribing  to  the  Man- 
sion House  fund.  Only  $25,o(X)  had  Ix'cn  received,  of  which 
amount  the  Bank  of  England  contributed  55.t>oo  and  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  $2,s(xx  ' 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  other  cliu relies  arranged  for  special 
cc>llections  on  vSundav  in  aid  of  the  fund. 
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TIk'  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool  ujKMic'd  ;i  West  Indian  relief 
fnnd.  A  tclcj^rani  received  announced  the  >aLt\-  of  Lady 
Llewelyn,  the  wife  of  the  Goverm  r  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
and  her  family,  who  were  stayinjj^  at  St.  \'iiKent  at  the  time  of 
the  ernption  of  the  volcano  there. 

A  cable  messaije  from  Kini^ston,  Jamaica,  confirmed  the  pre- 

•"ious  despatch  of  the  Associated  Press  referrinjr  to  the  possibility, 

owing  to  the   frecinent    disasters,   that    the    Government    wonld 

decide  to  abandon  St.  X'incent  and   transfer   the   people   there  to 

other  islands. 

FRANCE'S  GRATITUDE. 

M.  Jnles  Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
transmitted  to  Secretary  Hay  a  lon?^  telegram  from  his  Govern- 
ment expressing  the  gratitnde  of  France  for  the  energetic  efforts 
of  this  country  to  relieve  tlie  distress  of  'artiniqne.  The  text 
of  the  Ambassador's  communication  is  as  follows: 

"  Kmbassy  of  the  French  Repnblic.  W.  diington,  May  14, 
1902.  —  Mr.  Secretary  of  State:  I  havejnst  received  the  follow- 
ing telegram  from  my  Government:  'The  President  and  the 
Government  of  the  F'rench  Repnblic,  deeply  moved  by  the  sym- 
pathy evinced  by  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  nation  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  sufferers  of  the  earthquake  in  Mar- 
tinique, charge  yon  to  be  their  interpreter  in  expressing  the 
gratitude  cherished  by  the  entire  French  nation  for  their  geneii^ns 
assistance,  the  remembrance  of  which  will  live  forever.' 

"It  is  my  great  honor,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  that  I  should 
be  called  to  tender  to  \(,\i  the  thanks  of  France  for  all  that  the 
United  States  is  doing  on  this  sorrowful  occasion,  and  I  should 
!)j  infinitely  obliged  to  you  if  yon  would  convev  this  expression 
to  all  in  the  Government  and  Congress  who  have  given  evidence 
of  such  noble  sentiments  uf  humanity. 

"Be  pleased  to  accept,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  the  assurances 
of  my  high  consideration.  "JULP:S  C.\MB0X. 

"  The  Hon.  John  Hny,  Secretary  of  State,  \\  ashington,  I).  C." 

On  board  the  Dan.di  cruiser  Valkyrieu  off  St.  Pierre,  May  11, 
a  correspondent  wrote ; 
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"Where  llic  city  of  Si.  Pierre  stood  tliL-re  is  tu-dav  a  molten 
livc.itoinl)  of  lava,  wli  li  proclaims  the  liorrible  storv  of  the  fate  of 
the  people  of  the  city  in  a  stinch  tint  was  manifest  in  spite  <jf  the 
sulphur-ladcii  air  while  the  .ship  was  yet  twenty  miles  at  sea. 

"  It  is  ]iossii)le  to  })enetrate  the  ontskirts  of  the  city  from  the 
sonth.  Where  the  honscs  were  more  thickly  bnilt  the  river  of 
liqnid  fire  that  ])oured  down  the  side  of  Pelee  had  its  ^^reatest 
depths.  It  is  unw  hardeninj.^,  a  lake  of  hot  pitcli,  cinders  and 
K'fcat  bowlders  hidinij^  the  bodies  of  the  thon.sands  it  euj^'nlfed  iu 
an  indescribabl\-  horrible  doom. 

"On  every  hand  there  are  funeral  pyres.  Scenes  bcji^garinir 
description  are  enacted  by  the  men  who  are  striving-  to  make  some 
disposition  of  the  dead  that  they  may  not  remain  a  menace  to  the 
living.  In  the  narrow  streets,  in  the  ,v:ardens  and  fields,  partly 
covered  by  the  deposit  of  ashes  that  settletl  after  the  whirlwind  of 
fire,  hundreds  of  bodies  are  lying. 

CORPSES  PLACED  IN   PILES. 

"Wherever  there  is  a  spot  that  is  easily  reached  little  groups 
of  men  are  engaged  in  dragging  together  tlie  bodies  of  the  victims. 
The  corpses  are  piled  together.  Coal  oil  is  poured  over  the  wood 
that  has  been  torn  from  the  beached  vessels  and  the  horrible  work 
of  destroying  the  menace  of  pestilence  goes  on.  Above  and 
beyond  the  present  horror  there  is  in  the  minds  of  tho.sc  who  have 
t;  ken  up  the  work  of  destroying  the  corpses  a  still  greater  horror. 
The  plague  stalks  in  the  wake  of  the  eruption  of  the  volcano. 

"An  hour  ago  I  left  the  Deputy  Governor,  M.  L'Hcurre. 
Reeking  \i'ith  the  fumes  of  coal  oil,  his  clothing  in  rag.s,  his  face 
showing  the  horror  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he 
stepped  back  after  applying  the  match  to  a  dreadful  pile.  He  is 
Mirecting  the  work  in  person.  He  explained  to  nie  that  it  needed 
but  little  direction.  Those  who  had  volunteered  for  the  labjr  of 
salvaging  the  city  were  inspired  by  the  common  desire  to  get  rid 
of  the  orpses. 

"  •  It   is  no  longer  a  disagreeable  duty  that  we  do  altogether 
from  motives  of  humanity,'  he  said  to  me.     'It  is  a  dutv  to  the 
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liviii)^.  'IMic  ihousiiiids  of  uiihuiic'l  dead  iiiii.sl  be  di. posed  of  or 
tile  island  will  he  given  over  to  the  plague  iiul  blotted  from  the 
earth,  piaelieallv. 

"  ■  We  have  not  the  nialeiial  for  the  work.  We  have  taken  all 
the  coal  oil  that  was  proeurable  ;  we  have  seized  all  the  wood  that 
could  be  had.  .Mas  !  it  would  take  a  forest  of  wood  and  a  lake  of 
oil  to  do  the  work.  Theie  are  still  eountless  corpses  ine\er\' 
direction,  and  unless  we  ;ire  soon  providt'd  with  lueaus  to  e.xptditi'' 
the  work  ot  eieiualion  we  will  be  driven  out.  ; 

"  '  It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  apj)roach  t'le  center  of  thi 
city  and  the  salvaging  has  not  been  i)rogressing.  It  is  not  wealth 
that  we  are  seeking,  but  trying  to  render  the  pl;u'e  habitable  to  go 
on  with  the  work.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  anything  at  all 
but  tor  the  (hspairiug  energy  of  the  nieii  who  ha\e  lost  fauiilv  and 
fortune  in  the  (:alastro]ihe.  I  am  here  to  see  the  body  of  my  chief, 
the  Governor  who  met  his  death  at  his  post.  I  hav<.  no  means  of 
telling  just  how  many  died  in  the  overwhelming  o{  the  city.' 

''The  story  is  told  in  two  words  :  There  are  but  two  survivors. 
Thousands  di.-d  in  the  deadly  storm  of  fire  aiul  ashes  that 
extended  miles  beyond  the  reach  of  the  lava  spread. 

"  The  work  here  is  carried  on  in  the  face  of  such  a  death  as 
was  the  portion  of  those  who  died  here  last  week.  That  cloud 
hangs  over  the  summit  of  the  m  utntain.  At  times  there  is  a  rum- 
bling and  a  tlame  leajis  a  mile  into  the  air.  These  outbreaks  are 
generally  followed  by  a  shower  of  sloues  and  hot  mud,  but  no 
more  lava  reaches  the  site  of  the  citv. 

TREASURE   IS   RECOVERED. 

''Treasu' J  to  the  amount  of  two  and  one-half  million  francs 
has  been  found  in  the  vaults  of  the  IJank  of  Martinique  and  is 
being  ])ut  on  board  ship. 

"And  even  while  the  awful  work  of  the  men  who  are  building 
funeral  pyres  isgoing  on,  ghouls  ha\e  forced  their  way  into  the  citv 
and  are  robbing  those  homes  of  the  dead  that  may  be  er.tered. 

"  Guards  have  b'en  p  )sted  now  and  the  soldiers  have  orders 
to  shoot  any  person  acting  suspiciously.    Negroes  from  the  planta- 
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e  was  a 
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by  the  explosion.  I  could  not  have  lain  there  a  moment  when  I 
recovered  my  .senses.  There  was  a  roaring  sound  as  thougfl  the 
houses  were  being  torn  to  pieces. 

"  '  It  was  perfectly  black  all  about  me,  and  down  through  the 
door  of  '  -i  cellar  there  was  a  blast  of  wind  coming  that  was  like 
a  flame,     i    nought  I  had  died  and  was  in  hell. 

" 'The  uoor  of  the  cellar  swung  .shut  and  I  lay  still.  The 
heat  drove  me  mad.  I  could  not  stay  there.  I  found  the  door 
and  opened  it. 

The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale  and  so  hot  that  I  could  not 
breathe.  It  was  not  so  dark,  Luc  the  air  was  full  of  ashes  and  I 
went  blind.  I  dipped  a  rag  in  a  water  bucket  and  tied  it  over  my 
face,  then  went  out. 

The  roaring  was  fearful  but  it  was  peace  compared  to  the 
thunder  that  came  from  Pelce  every  few  minutes.  I  made  my  way 
on  my  liands  and  knees  to  the  back  wall  of  the  jail  yard.  I  took 
the  rag  off  my  eyes  and  saw  that  the  wall  had  been  thrown  down 
and  had  fallen  into  the  bay  ;  the  prison  was  on  the  edge  of  the 
water.  The  front  part  of  the  jail  was  moving  along  with  other 
houses.     I  thought  I  was  mad. 

TRIED  TO   CRAWL  ON   BEACH. 

"  '  I  could  see  about  me  for  some  distance.  There  was  not  a 
being  in  sight.  A  dreadful  fire  was  flashing  from  the  houses,  that 
seemed  to  be  covered  wit'n  hot  mud.  The  heat  made  me  frantic 
and  I  threw  myself  down  over  the  broken  wall  into  the  water,  or 
where  the  water  had  been. 

"  '  I  fell  on  the  stones  and  broke  my  leg.  The  tide  had  gone 
out,  but  it  came  roaring  in  a  tidal  wave,  and  I  was  thrown  up  on 
the  stones  of  the  broken  wall. 

"  '  I  tried  to  crawl  al.)ng  the  beach  and  fell  into  what  looked 
like  a  mud  puddle.  It  was  burning  hot  and  nearly  burned  my 
arm  ofT. 

"  '  I  found  a  place  under  a  rock  where  there  was  some  water 
that  was  not  hot.  I  stayed  there  that  day  and  all  night.  I  could 
see  out  but  saw  no  one. 
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'"  A  f^reat  stream  of  mud  was  niuning  over  where  St.  Pierre 
had  been  and  into  the  sea.  It  sent  up  clouds  of  steam,  and  it  wet 
the  aslies  and  they  fell  like  rain. 

"  'The  next  daj^  I  crawled  south  ulonjr  the  beach.  I  saw  no 
man  nor  w,)man,  nor  even  a  dog.  I  thought  I  would  drown 
myself,  but  I  must  have  fainted,  for  I  knew  nothing  until  I  was 
aboard  the  ship.' 

"  A  man  who  sa\v  the  eruption  from  the  deck  of  the  Por- 
tuguese bark  Oporto,  and  who  escaped  death,  after  being  thrown 
overboard,  by  fastening  himself  to  the  bowsprit  ^vf  the  vessel, 
which  stood  out  of  the  water  when  the  bark  went  down,  tells  some- 
thing of  the  story  of  the  erupiion  in  lucid  intervals.  The  man 
has  been  insane  at  times  from  his  suiferings.  He  was  at  work  on 
the  deck  of  the  bark  at  7.30  on  the  morning  of  the  cataclysm  of 
fire. 

"  'I  heard  first  a  roar  that  rent  the  air  and  sky  and  made  the 
masts  of  the  bark  to  quiver.  The  ship  shivered  as  though  she 
were  alive.  I  cannot  describe  the  noise,  for  it  left  me  senseless 
for  an  instant.  Wlien  I  stood  up  the  sliip  was  careening  irom 
side  to  side.     The  whole  sky  was  black  except  over  Mont  Pelee. 

GREAT  SHAFT  OF  FLAME. 

'"There  was  a  great  upright  shaft  of  flame  that  must  have 
reached  for  miles,  and  could  be  seen  as  though  it  were  night.  I 
could  see  leaping  from  one  side  of  the  pillar  of  fire  a  great  streak 
of  black  mud.  While  I  am  telling  it  to  you  the  stream  reached 
the  city. 

'"The  bark  was  onlv  a  few  fathoms  from  the  shore  and  I 
could  see  the  people  rushing  about.  Hundreds  had  run  out 
of  their  houses  r.t  the  first  awful  roar.  Most  of  them  were  kneel- 
ing in  the  streets.  It  only  seemed  an  instant  before  the  mud  and 
ashes  begun  to  fall  into  the  bay.  St.  Pierre,  with  all  its  houses, 
all  the  people  praying  and  running  about  in  the  streets,  all— 
everything,  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  stream  of  mud. 

'"The  stream  reiched  the  bay  at  the  same  instant  f.at  tlie 
inud  and  ashes  and  stones  began  to  fall  out  of  th  •   sky.     There 
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was  ;iu  awful  liissiiii;-  S(iund  as  the  black  tide  rushed  into  the 
water.  The  sea  ru-^lud  back  from  it,  the  air  was  seething  witli 
mud,  steam  and  rocks — and  it  was  aU  over.  I  don't  remember 
anythin,!^  more  of  it.' 

"It  is  understood  from  masters  of  vessels  who  have  been  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  that  the  St.  Pierre 
horror  has  been  repeated  tlicre. 

'■  No  man  has  yet  been  able  to  effect  a  landing  on  the  island 
and  it  is  known  that  vSt)ufriere  has  been  in  a  state  of  eruption  for 
several  days.  All  here  who  have  the  courage  to  speculate  have 
given  themselves  to  the  i(k'a  that  the  entire  po])ulation  of  St. 
Vincent  has  been  obliterated,  as  was  that  (  .'  St.  Pierre.  The 
refugees  on  board  the  \'alkyrien  say  that  there  is  not  a  green 
thing  living  in  the  northern  part  of  Martinique. 

"So  far  as  the  shores  of  the  island  can  be  seen  from  the  Val- 
kyrien  this  is  true  of  other  purticnis  of  the  island,  and  the  ashes 
from  the  volcano  have  made  a  barren  and  horrible  waste  of  what 
was  a  week  ago  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  world.  The  Val- 
kyrien  will  go  from  here  to  Fort-de-France,  and  possibly  to  St. 
Viuccut." 
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Nkw  Horrors  Rkvkai.kd  Daily— Moxt  Pkur  A.;aix  ix  Activk 
Hkn-Tiox.— Rivi-.Rs  Axi)  Lakks  Dkiki,  Ui>.— Hissixg  Pits 
OK  Lava.— PiivsicAi.  Chaxgi-s  Madi.;  itv  thk  Outbreaks. 

pROM  Fort-de-France  it  was   leanu-d  on  May   i6th  that  tlie  de- 
scnptions  of  the  rnin  wrou-ht   l)v  the  volcanic  outburst  of 
Mont  Pelee  fell  far  short  of  the  reality  : 

"  Most  remarkable  are  tlie  topographical  changes  wrought  by 
the  eruption  of  Mont  Pelee.  Subterranean  activitv  is  by  no  means 
ended,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  wide  crevasses  are 
forming,  cutting  off  the  northern  fnmi  the  southern  half  of  the 
island.  A  remarkable  change  in  the  „cean  bed  off  the  northern 
coa.st  has  been  noted.  In  some  places  the  lead  sinks  fully  thirty 
fatlioms  deeper  in  the  sea  tlian  it  did  previous  to  the  eruption  be- 
fore finding  bottom.  Tliis  easily  explains  whv  cable  communica- 
tioii  with  tlie  island  was  cut  off.  New  craters  are  formingon  Mont 
Pelee  m  the  district  traversed  by  Riviere  Blanche  (Wliite  River) 

"Morne  la  Croix,  the  peak  of  Mont  Pelee,  is  the  centre  of 
most  curious  electrical  phenomena.  At  times  the  air  is  cut  and 
slashed  with  electric  discharges,  and  during  the  nights  of  May  ii 
and  12  a  ball  of  fire  and  luminous  clouds  lighted  up  the  ruined 
country  for  miles.  Theie  is  a  fresh  flow  of  lava  in  the  Riviere 
Blanche,  and  Basse  Pointe  has  been  evacuated  on  account  of  the 
heavy,  unceasing  ram  of  cinders  and  ashes. 

"  Work  in  St.  Pierre  is  proceeding  slowly  and  under  circum- 
stances of  the  utmost  difficulty.  Attracted  by  tlie  hope  of  loot 
bands  of  pillagers  Iuinc  invaded  the  ruins.  Troops  have  been 
placed  on  guard,  with  orders  to  deal  with  the  vandals  as  befits 
their  shameless  crimes.  Twenty-seven  women  and  three  men 
have  been  brought  to  Forc-de-France  and  lodged  in  jail  on  charges 
of  robbery.  Two  men  who  wc-re  caught  in  the  act  of  pillaging 
and  on  the  appearance  of  a  squad  of  troops  sought  to  escape  iu 
flight  were  shot. 
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"  It  is  rejiorldl  here-  that  nil  Kiiirlish  offict'r,  fouiul  to  have 
stolen  the  sacretl  altar  vessels  iVoiii  the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral  in 
St.  Pierre  was  put  under  arrest  and  taken  to  .St.  Lueia  on  hoard 
the  United  Slates  cruiser  Cincinnati.  His  name  and  connections 
cannot  he  learned. 

"  Work  in  the  ruins  is  daiijjjennis.  Cruinhliiiii;  walls  area 
serious  nienace  lo  workin,^  parties.  It  is  urt^ed  hy  many  that 
what  remains  of  the  city  should  he  leveled  with  dynamite.  P^vcu 
when  hodiesare  found  their  ideiitilicatioii  is  difficult  or  impossible, 
hihahitants  of  the  districts  near  vSt.  Pierre  have  been  forced  to  quit 
their  homes  cm  account  of  the  odors  from  the  dead  and  gaseous 
emanations  from  the  volcanic  craters. 

"  Public  services  of  all  kinds  are  sadly  impeded  by  the  heavy 
task  that  has  fallen  upon  the  authorities  in  distributing  in  the 
southern  jnirt  of  the  island  the  refugees  from  the  northern  part. 
( )n  May  iSth,  653  bodies  were  buried.  Funeral  services  were  held 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Fort-de-France.  The  local  authorities,  officers 
from  the  French  cruiser  Suchet.  the  American  navy  tug  Potomac 
and  the  German  cruiser  Falke  were  present. 

PANIC   IN   ST.  VINCENT. 

"  No  one  has  been  able  to  appioach  nearer  than  five  miles  to  the 
crater  of  the  St.  Vincent  Soufriere,  which  .still  shows  signs  of 
activity.  Scientists  believe  that  the  volcano  has  not  stopped 
emptying,  and  there  is  general  expectation  that  there  will  be 
another  and  severe  explosion.  The  island  is  constantly  in  a 
tremble.  Earthquakes  follow  one  anolher  in  quick  succession. 
They  are  not  sufficiently  severe  to  do  great  damage,  but  they  fill 
the  inhabitants  with  fear,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  trans- 
p(n-tation  it  is  safe  to  sa\  that  St.  \'iuceiit  would  be  depopulated  in 
twentv-four  hours. 

"The  Soufriere  seems  to  have  completely  changed  its  shape. 
Its  top  has  disappeared,  and  t>om  a  distance  the  mountain  looks  as 
though  a  inight\-  thumb  had  been  pressed  upon  it,  crushing  down 
its  apex.  Where  ;i  pretty  blue  lake  of  great  depth  existed  a  fort- 
night ago  there  is  now  a  bubbling  cauldron  of  molten  lava.     Above 
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this  clouds  of  smoke  and  steam    constantly  rise.      Over  the  entire 
island  spreads  a  peculiar  mist,    which    is"  injurious  to  the  eyc-s 
and    which    contains    noxious    properties    that    cause    much  "dis- 
tress. 

"Some  of  the  huts  built  by  the  Carib  Indians  still  stand  and 
in  every  one  there  are  bodies.  Scattered  about  in  the  open  'also 
there  are  hundreds  of  bodies,  blistering  in  the  terrible  heat.  The 
result  is  that  an  effluvia  spreads  over  the  Island  f  St.  Vinc-nt 
which  IS  nauseating,  and  which  threatens  a  pestilence  that  will 
further  decimate  the  population.  Such  precautions  as  are  possible 
are  being  taken  to  ward  off  fevers,  but  the  most  that  can  be  done  is 
very  little. 

_  "  Burial  parties  have  been  sent  out.  Bodies  are  being  dragged 
with  ropes  to  trenches  for  interment,  and  cremation  has  been^e- 
sortedto,  One  great  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  manvofthe 
bodies  are  too  close  to  the  Soufriere  to  be  approached.  Until  the 
volcano  quiets  down  they  must  remain  to  add  to  the  stench  that  is 
now  almost  unbearable. 

STARVATION   EXISTS. 

"Starvation  is  a  condition  that  actually  exists  in  St.  Vincent 
Three  thousand  refugees  are  being  fed  and  sheltered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment near  Georgetown  and  Kingstown,  but  other  thousands  are 
111  need  of  food.  Supplies  are  coming  in,  but  not  fast  enough  to 
meet  the  demands.  It  is  reported  that  relief  ships  are  hastening 
to  Kingstown,  and  in  a  few  more  days  it  is  believed  that  there  will 
be  food  in  plenty. 

"  The  water  famine  is  causing  more  distress  than  the  lack  of 
food.  Many  of  the  former  supplies  of  water  have  disappeared 
Rivers  that  were  running  bank  full  before  the  explosion  of  Sou- 
friere are  now  dry.  Lakes  have  evaporated,  and  only  in  the  south 
half  of  the  island  is  there  any  living  water  that  can  be  readied. 
Down  the  east  slope  of  the  volcano  a  stream  of  water  can  be  seen 
flowing,  but  no  man  has  approached  close  enough  to  it  to  tell 
whether  it  is  fresh  or  impregnated  with  sulphur,  as  much  of  the 
water  of  the  island  is= 
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"  The  United  States  cruiser  Cincinnati  arrived  at  St.  Vincent 
from  Martinique  two  days  ago.  Officers  report  that  the  war  vessel 
passed  throuj^rh  heavy  showers  of  ashes.  They  say  that  Mont 
Pelee  is  still  blazinj^.  and  that  the  danger  from  it  has  not  passed. 
These  officers  insist  that  the  American  supplies  must  be  distrib- 
uted by  the  Auierican  Consul,  or,  at  least,  by  an  American 
committee.  The  Martinique  funds  are  exhausted,  and  persons 
bringing  relief  are  far  from  pleased  with  the  attitude  of  the  local 
committee  that  have  had  charge  of  affairs  in  Fort-de-France. 
There  is  a  strange  apathy  exhibited  there  which  Americans  can- 
not understaiid. 

"An  election  set  for  vSunday,  May  ii,  was  actually  held  in 
Fort-de-France,  and  the  contest  at  the  polls  was  as  keenly  con- 
tested as  would  have  been  possible  had  Mont  Pelce  not  killed 
30,000  persons,  a  score  of  miles  away,  just  three  days  earlier. 

PITIABLE  CONDITION  OF  THE  REFUGEES. 

"A  relief  expedition  sent  to  Martinique  has  just  retiiriied  to 
Port  of  Spain,  after  delivering  the  supplies  sent  from  here.  One 
of  the  members  of  the  expedition  gave  this  interview:  'We 
arrived  at  Fort-de-France  early  in  the  morning  of  May  12,  and 
at  once  made  arrangements  for  landing  our  supplies.  The  Act- 
ing Governor  expressed  keen  appreciation  of  our  mission,  and, 
of  course,  the  ordinary  customs  duties  were  not  collected.  The 
food  was  greatly  needed.  We  saw  hundreds  of  refugees  enter- 
ing the  cit}',  some  of  them  without  anything  except  the  clothes 
worn  by  them,  and  a  few  carrying  their  belongings  on  their 
heads.  They  were  apparently  dazed,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do  to  care  for  themselves.  The  Governor  said  medical  supplies 
were  not  needed,  as  there  were  no  injured.  We  were  struck  with 
the  apparent  apathy  of  the  inhabitants  of  F'ort-de-France.  Their 
calmness  while  speaking  of  the  catastrophe  was  something 
remarkable. 

"  '  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  description  of  the 
conditions  we  found  existing  in  Martinique.  The  country  for 
miles   around   St.   Pierre   is  covered   with   sand  and   ashes.     The 
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Stench  that  co.nes  fn,m  the  bodies  i„  St.  Pierre  i.s  .s„  .strong  that  it 
IS  very  offensive  five  miles  ont  at  sea 

"  'Onr  party  landed  at  St.  Pierre,  bt,t  we  were  able  to  pene- 
trate only  about  3^x.  yards.      All  beeanie  ill.      We    h-ul    di.i„f 
tants,  but  they  did    not   seen,  to    .a.e  an    in.^^^^^^^^^ 

"  '  Mont  Pelee  was  still  belching  smoke  at,d  lava.    Scientists 
who  made  a  stndy  of  the  situation  .say  the    heat    mu.st  have  b^^ 
abont  300  degrees      The  bodies  were  incinerated,    and  the   s  one 
walls  were  crumbled.'"  le  sioue 

EFFICIENT  RELIEF  WORK. 

-  I  cov-ered  St.  Vincent  yesterday  on  horseback,  visitintr  fiftv 

"rsfl  -^'^"'r-^^"^^"^^'-^-^'^  ^  correspondent,  ^'riti^ 
from  St  Lnca,  'w,th  ,ts  terrible  scenes  of  devastation.  The  gov- 
ernment has  buned  1300  victims.  One  hundred  are  in  the  three 
hospitals  at  Georgetown.      Refugees  are  flocking  into  Georgetown 

^:l!^T''^'V' ■'''''''''  ""''  panic-stricten.  The  Ced 
In  mg  cattle  wander  ,n  agony  on  the  roads.     Water  is  scarce  and 

a  va.st  area  of  crops  .sunder  ashes.     Tne  entire  northern   .section 
of  the  .sland  ,s  covered  with  a  depth  of  ashes   that  ranges  from 
-.atn,g  at  kmgstown  to  eighteen  inches  near  the  volcano 

at  2000.     It  will  soon  be  thousands.     The  destitute  in   the   rural 
districts  are  ever,nvliere  suffering.      Native  laborers  refuse  triple 
pay  for  bunals.     The  disaster  radically  differs   from  tlia     at   St 
P:erre  ni  the  great  area  and  almcst  entirely  rural  districts  affected 
Georgetown,  which  is  nine  miles  from  Soufriere.  has  been   badly 
damaged  by  the  rain  of  stone  and  ashes  and  bv  lightning  ' 

,  •  Among  the  incidents  noted  is  that  of  a  ;chool  teacher  and 

.s  wife  and  family  of  ten  killed  together.  On  the  ^ad  to 
W  aterloo  in  one  room  twenty-six  people  were  killed.  One  married 
couple  were  found  dead  hand-in-hand.  but  their  babv  w^  1  "' 
lying  at  its  mother's  breast.  '  ^ 

^^^^ '-Hundreds  of  native  shacks   were  burned  by  the  liehtnino 
..-.:.   u:c  zrr,m  one  u,  li.ree    bodies   in  each.      \Ve  saw  horribt 
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scenes  in  the  hospitals,  where  tlie  wounded  were  dying  on  the 
tUnirs,  the  native  nurses  beinjjj  utterly  inefficient.  One  hospital  was 
lighted  bv  two  tiny  lamps  and  by  twisted  rags  in  saucers  of  kero- 
sene. The  eofFin  makers  were  hammering  awar  in  the  rooms 
adjoining,  and  the  d3'ing  had  no  beds  to  lie  on. 

"The  British  Oovernment  officials  are  active  and  claim  they 
can  handle  the  relief  measure  alone.  This  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  French  outfit  at  Martinique,  where  little  has  as  yet  been 
officially  done.  Captain  McCorniack.  of  the  Potomac,  offijred 
(iovernor  General  Llewellyn  the  sympathy  of  the  American 
Government  and  the  assistance  of  the  Potomac  and  its  food 
supplies.  Governor  Lleywellyn  in  answer  said  that  in  Martin- 
ique the  needs  were  greater,  as  the  sister  British  colonies  were 
helping  St.  \'incent.  The  British  cruiser  Indefatigable  brought 
twenty-five  tons  of  sup]>lies  from  Trinidad,  and  there  are  more 
coming.  The  Potomac  took  Governor  Llewellyn's  despatches  and 
proceeded  to  St.  Lucia." 

AMERICAN   SUPPLIES   REACH   MARTINIQUE. 

Secretary  Moody  received  the  following  cablegram,  May 
i6th,  from  Commander  T.  C    McLean,  of  the  Cincinnati: 

"  St.  Lucia,  Mav  25. — Six  thousand  refugees  have  come  into 
Fort-de-France.  Three  thousand  have  come  into  Kingstown. 
Northern  portions  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent  \ery  many  people 
perished  ;  other  suffering  for  food  and  water.  \'ery  great  difficulty 
relieving  and  saving  so  many  people  scattered  over  large  areas. 
Number  of  ])eople  to  be  fed  and  cared  for  said  to  be  reduced  by 
nu)rtalit3-.  Have  coaled  here.  Return  to  F'ort-de-France  and 
St.  Pierre  to-day.  Will  endeav(M-  to  recover  records  of  .\nierican 
and  British  Consulates  at  St.  Pierre.  If  remains  of  officials  are 
found  will  bury  with  military  honors." 

Later  the  Department  received  a  cablegram  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  Cincinnati  at  Fort-de-France.  A  telegram  also 
was  received,  announcing  that  the  collier  Sterling,  which  took 
a  quantity  of  stores  from  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  had  arrived  at 
P(  irt-de-Fr-ance, 
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Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Navy  Department  reeeived  an  nn- 
siKtied  eahleKnani,  dated  at  St.  Lucia,  and  apparently  from  Lien- 
tenant  McCorniark.  of  the  Potomac.  It  read  as  follow.s:  "  I.sland 
St.  Vincent  devastated  nortli  of  line  (icorj^etown,  ea.st  Chateau 
Belaire,  west.  SutTl-rcrs,  country  people.  Dead,  1700  ;  destitute, 
5000.  Immediate  relief  supplied  by  local  Government.  Desti- 
tution will  continue  several  months." 

RUINS  OF   ST.   PIERRE   INFESTED  WITH   PILLAGERS. 

Says  another  despatch  from  Fort -de-France  : 

"St.  Pierre  is  infested  with  pillagers,  who  are  forcing  safes. 
The  authorities  are  taking  severe  measures.  Fifty  of  the  ghouls 
haxc  already  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Fort-dc-France, 
where  the  population  wanted  to  lynch  them.  The  criminals  were 
sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment. 

"  The  Government  has  appointed  accredited  representatives 
of  the  commercial  community  to  explore  the  ruins  in  St.  Pierre 
for  valuable  lx)oks  and  papers.  An  English  officer,  accused  of 
robbing  the  sacred  vessels  in  the  ruins  of  the  church,  has  been 
taken  to  St.  Lncia  on  board  the  United  States  cruiser  Cincinnati, 
and  will  be  placed  under  arrest  tl-.ere.  Troops  have  been  detailed 
to  guard  the  ruins  of  St.  Pierre,  with  orders  to  fire  upon  pillagers. 

"There  were  663  bodies  interred  vesterdav,  making  a  total 
of  i20oburied  thus  far.  The  work  of  intermc'nt  is  presenting 
great  difficulties.  Funeral  services  in  memory  of  victims  of  the 
volcanic  eruption  were  held  to-day  in  the  presence  of  the  officers 
of  the  French  ship  Snchet,  the  German  man-of-war  Falke,  the 
Danish  ship  \'alkyrien  and  the  Ignited  States  Navy  tug  Potomac. 
Intense  emotion  was  displayed  by  the  audience.  The  inhabiiants 
of  the  north  part  of  the  island  are  now  distributed  in  the  various 
districts  of  the  south.  Some  Italian  sailors  were  saved  who  were 
thought  to  have  perished  at  the  time  of  the  eruption." 

Another  correspondent  writes  as  follows  : 

"La  Trinite,  Island  of  Martinique,  F.  \V.  I.  (Filed  at  Fort- 
de-France),  May  16.— Since  early  this  morning  I  have  been  travel- 
ing over  ilic  JcbuiaLeU  eastern    portion  of  the  island  and  am  heart 
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and  lir.iiii  suk  at  llic  sij^'IUs  u  itiuv^scd.  The-  smoke  (.f  Moiit  Peloc 
oliSLUies  the  landscape,  and  showers  of  ashes  eontinue  to  fall  inier- 
mittenlly.  On  the  lower  levels  of  the  road  I  enconntcred  many 
fleeinj,'  from  their  homes.  I'rojjerty  owners  are  arminj^  to  protect 
their  estates  from  hands  of  roI)hers  who  are  tradinf,^  on  the  chaotic 
condition  of  tlie  countrv. 

"  In  company  with,  the  Mayor  of  La  Trinite  and  Fernand 
Clerc,  a  candidate  for  the  FrencJi  Assembly  and  a  prominent  agri- 
cnltnnst,  I  spent  much  time  encourajj^inK^  and  pacifying'  the 
conntry  people,  who  are  now  in  a  state  of  panic.  The  police  and 
.soldiery  also  lent  active  .service,  and  if  there  is  no  fnrther  ernp- 
tions  qniet  will  soon  be  restored.  I  saw  at  the  hospital  of  Trinite 
Hdonard  Lassere  and  Panl  .Simmonel.  They  told  me  they  were 
dnvinjr  to  St.  Pierre  (m  the  morning  of  the  ^reat  catastrophe  and 
got  canght  in  the  very  ed^a-  of  the  cyclone  of  ;ras  and  flame  that 
came  out  of  Pclee's  new  crater.  wSo  close  were  they  to  the  burning, 
.suffocating  cloud  that  their  mules  and  driver  were  killed  by  it,' 
and  they— Lassere  and  Simmonet  -were  badly  burned. 

SAVED   BY  A   NEEDLE. 

"M.  Clerc  told  me  that,  noticing  a  violent  o.scillation  of  the 
needle  of  the  barometer,  he  hurried  with  his  family  to  Morne 
Rouge  an  hour  before  the  disaster.  AL  Hauzalan,  a  manager  of 
one  of  the  Clerc  estates,  met  a  bitter  f^ite,  he  and  his  family  of 
eighteen  being  completely  wiped  out. 

"I  am  sending  this  cable  to  Fort-de-France  and  am  pushing 
on  toward  the  north  crater.  There  are  plenty  ..f  scenes  of  volcanic 
violence  and  danger  in  the  upper  reaches,  but  so  complete  has 
been  the  destruction  of  life  that  I  fail  to  perceive  any  signs  of 
destitution.  ^       ^ 

"  After  leaving  La  Trinite  and  Grande  Ansc,  I  entered  the 
real  zone  of  volcanic  effect. 

"  Everything  here  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  mud,  unlike  the 
dust  seen  in  the  regions  below.  Judging  from  what  I  saw  here  I 
.s^liould  imagiue  that  great  streams  of  fire  and  gas  fell  toward  St. 
Pierre  and  water  and  mud  nearer  to  the  crater  and  tow.ird  th^ 
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ntirth.      At   iiooii    I    rt-achtd   Mnnif  R(m^;c,  several  -'liles  from  St. 
Pierre. 

"Here  I  met  the  Bishop  of  the  Catho.ic  Church,  nho  wa.s 
atteiidinj^  to  everything',  althoujrh  deserted  by  the  other  clergy. 
I  gave  him  a  hundred  francs  with  which  to  .succor  his  poor  people. 

"  Mont  Pelee  has  again  broken  into  activity,  and  threaten.s 
further  destruction  to  the  island  of  Martinique.  Work  among 
the  ruins  of  St.  Pierre  and  the  suburban  village  of  Carbet  has 
ceased,  the  .searchers  and  the  burial  parties  having  been  forced  to 
flee  to  escape  the  outpouring  from  the  volcano's  crater.  Many 
refugees  had  returned  to  their  homes,  believing  that  Pelee  had 
quieted.  They  arc  now  again  in  full  flight,  and  the  distress  is 
increased.  The  rural  police,  wb.o  have  been  patrolling  the 
northern  end  of  the  island,  hav-e  left   their  posts. 

"  Search  was  being  made  by  a  party  from  the  I'^nited  States 
Navy  tug  Potomac  for  the  body  of  Thomas  T.  Prentis,  the  United 
States  Consul  at  St.  Pierre,  who,  with  all  the  membens  of  hi.s 
family,  perished  under  the  sweep  of  flame  that  came  down  from 
Mont  Pelee  the  morning  of  May  Sth. 

AMERICANS  FLEE   FROM   MONT  PELEE. 

"That  .search  has  now  been  abandoned,  and  the  Americans  have 
returned  to  Fort-de-France.  They  report  that  the  volcano  is  in  a 
most  vicious  mood,  and  that  before  they  left  St.  Pierre  ashes  and 
mud  were  raining  upon  the  ruins.  It  is  now  believed  that  the 
body  of  Consul  Prentis  cannot  be  recovered.  Governor  L'Huerres 
intended  making  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  island  to-day,  but 
owing  to  the  renewed  activity  of  Mont  Pelee,  the  trip  wa.s  not  a 
success. 

"  On  the  French  cruiser  Suchet  the  party  proceeded  to  St. 
Pierre,  intending  to  spend  several  hours  there.  It  was  seen  that 
Mont  Pelee  was  smoking,  but  the  conditions  were  not  deemed 
dangerous.  Boats  were  lowered  and  all  of  the  officials  started  for 
the  shore.  Before  a  landing  was  made  the  volcano  exploded  with 
a  terrific  noise.  Tl.e  force  of  the  eruption  was  not  in  the  direc- 
tioii  of  Si.  Picuc,  and  nt)  uamatre  was  done,  but  the  investigators 
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fled  precipitately  back  to  the  Suclict,  which  immediately  ptit  out 
to  sea.  It  was  at  tliis  time  tliat  the  workers  among  the  ruins 
abandoned  their  lai)ors,  and  took  refuge  in  flight. 

"  After  leaving  St.  Pierre  the  Suchet  turned  northward,  and 
at  half  speed  made  its  way  along  the  coast,  taking  soundings  as 
it  went.  It  was  discovered  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  has  been 
radicallv  clianged  by  the  upheavals  that  have  accompanied  the 
explosions  of  t.ie  volcanoes.  In  some  places  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
has  dropped  beyond  the  reacli  of  the  deepest  plummet.  At  other 
points  rocks  have  been  forced  to  the  surface  that  do  not  appear  on 
any  chart,  and  which  have  never  before  been  noted. 

"Three  days  ago  when  I  started  on  a  trip  through  the  island 
there  was  panic  everj-whcre.  I  met  men,  women  and  children 
struggling  toward  Fort-de-France.  All  were  so  ^  dly  frightened 
that  thev  seemed  dazed.  They  were  almost  afn'id  to  look  behind 
them.  As  I  rode  back  to  Fort-de-France  yesterday-  I  met  manj- 
of  these  refugees  who  were  returning  to  thei;  homes.  Some  weie 
even  going  to  the  sides  of  Mont  Pelee.  Now  there  is  once  more 
panic,  even  in  Fort-de-France. 

THE  COLLIER   STERLING  ARRIVES. 

"  From  Puerto  Rico  has  arrived  the  United  States  collier 
Sterling,  with  150  tons  of  supplies.  There  is  now  little  distress 
here,  most  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  refugees  having  been  filled. 
P^roni  all  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  provisions  have  been  sent  to 
Martinique,  and  from  the  United  States  such  large  quantities  of 
])rovisions  are  being   forwarded   that  all  danger  of  famine  is  past. 

"  There  is  danger,  however,  of  pestilence,  and  unless  thorough 
precautions  are  taken  there  will  be  an  epidemic  of  disease.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  were  four  hundred  explosions  within  the 
volcano  betvvocn  May  4  and  May  8,  each  being  followed  by  an 
eruption  of  lava,  mud  and  ashes.  v"^ince  May  10  there  have  been 
manv  alarms,  but  no  eruption  accompanied  by  a  lo.s,s  of  life  until 
to-dav,  and  the  extent  of  the  present  trouble  cannot  now  be  told. 

'■  According  to  the  Bishop  of   the  northern  province,  no  mud 
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the  .-olcano's  side  is  .o.  a.;Ht:d^o^  :;He^r'"i:  j^f /""•" 

/hat  ,t  was   an    electric    flame,  traveling    with  T;.!     ^.'  "^  ^"^'^^'^^ 

rapidity.   It  cut  a  swatl,  as  clean  as     mkl     1^  ?"'"'""   ^"^^^  '-^"^ 

by  a  mechanical  agency.  '  ^'""'^  accomplished 

'■  Outside  nf    the   immediate   he-it  ym,n   fi,„  i 
great.    A„  iron  sugar  r.AW  s.a.K.i   ^  nX  p    ,  T^i^l  ""■'  ""' 
affected  -1,  a  most  sincri.lar  manner      n,    T  "^f  ""'"'■  ''""^ 

t..ou.r,.a,f.a..i;-ee,,;r:;;:;n,;t::';^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tone..e?;^tt:;e:;::lt  tt;r  ™;::l"  ;•-  '-^'t  r 

RECOVERING  FROM  THE  SHOCK. 

"In  the  akenecof  .symptoni.s  of  fnrtlicr  crnptions  of  the  Sn„ 
fnere  volcano,  the  !nl,ahitant,s  of  St.  \-i„cent  ar  '^r^H  ,   .V 
l"g  front  the  shock  of  the  disaster      \    Z   ,    ""'/'""^"fy  '■''"»"- 
conditio,,  of  the    Carib   co„trv,  „-.,         d  ad  eaufe    ''d 'r'"'" 

covered  bodies  are  probablvcovercd  ,vi,l,  lava  *'" 

"In   a   small  shop,  ivhich   ,vas  opened   three  davs   ,f,      ., 
ernptton,  eighty-seven  bodies  ,vere  diseevered     ,7/     >  "" 

was  recogn,.able.  In  the  dw.lli,  J  ,o  'of  t^,, "t' ,°'""'r""=" 
of  the  estates  thirty  bodies  were  fo^.nd  .Crl^.L'"-"'"?:!^  "'  ""'. 
ouer  terrtble  dtscoverie.  Lave  been  tnade:    The  di;;™:; 'irfing 
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rapidlv  cleared.   Many  persons  are  suffering  from  fractured  skulls, 
caused  by  the  stones  thrown  from  the  volcano,  and  from  burns. 

"  There  was  a  slight  convulsion  May  17th.  It  was  lollowed 
bv  a  small  discharge  of  smoke,  but  this  caused  no  alarm.  The 
weather  is  fine  and  the  excitement  is  abating.  The  bed  of  lava 
in  the  windward  district  is  still  hot.  The  abyss,  500  foet 
deep  and  200  feet  wide,  which  existed  between  Langly  Park  and 
Habbacci,  is  filled  with  lava,  and  the  physical  features  of  the 
mountain  on  either  side  are  apparently  more  beautiful  than  before 

eruption.  ,      .  ,     ,  ^-       •    ,-\,„t- 

"  \  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the  eruption  is  that 

the  earthquakes  were  not  general,  notwithstanding  the  smallness 
of  the  island.  In  Chateau  Belair  the  convulsions  preceding  the 
eruption  of  Mav  7  were  almost  continuous.  In  Kingstown  and 
Georgetown  sixty  shocks  were  felt  in  four  hours. 

SIXTEEN  SQUARE  MILES  OF  LAVA. 
-  \lthough  attended  with  smaller  loss  of  life,  the  eruption 
of  the  Soufriere  was  not  less  violent  than  that  of  Mont  Pel^e,  in 
the  island  of  Martinique.  The  area  covered  by  lava  ^ere  com- 
prises sixteen  square  miles.  The  fact  that  the  loss  of  life  and 
damage  to  property  in  St.  Vincent  were  smaller  than  m  Martinique 
is  due  to  the  position  of  the  Soufriere  and  the  smaller  population 
of  the  district,  the  mountain  overhanging  sugar  and  arrowroot 
estates  and  a  couple  of  thinly  populated  villages. 

"  Officials  of  St.  Vincent  are  busy  relieving  the  sufferers  and 
housing  the  injured  and  homeless.  The  problem  now  facing  the 
crovernment  is  how  to  provide  permanently  for  the  natives  who  lost 
all  they  possessed.  Peasant  settlements  may  be  formed  on  the 
estates  which  the  government  possesses,  but  money  is  needed  to 
assist  the  settlers  to  build  houses  thereon  and  to  provide  them 
with  sustenance  during  the  cultivation  of  their  land.'' 

Weird  and  interesting  wt-re  the  experiences  of  the  crew  of  the 
British  steamship  Horace,  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  line,  which 
reached  Nt-w  York  from  St.  Lucia  May  i8th.  and  later  in  thejiay 
was   berthed   at  the   Woodrutf  Stores,    at   the   foot  of   Jorakxuun 
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Street,  Brookl}!!.     The  Honicc  carried  a  large  cargo  of  C(<ffee  and 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Byrnes. 

She  tonched  at  Barbados,  and  had  a  decidedly  interesting 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  Martinique  on  Friday,  May  9th,  when, 
despite  the  fact  that  she  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
from  Mont  Pelee,  the  ship's  decks  were  covered  with  lava  dust  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches.  It  was  only  through  what  seemed 
providential  accident  that  the  steamers  engines  were  saved  from 
disastrous  injury  as  a  result  of  the  storm  of  lava  dust  which 
covered  them. 

The  Horace  brought  the  information  that  the  visitation  of 
St.  Pierre  was  looked  upon  by  the  superstitious  islanders  as  a 
judgment  of  God. 

"While  in  St.  Lucia,"  said  an  officer  of  the  vessel,  "I  heard 
several  of  the  residents  telling  one  another  that  they  believed  the 
destruction  of  St.  Pierre  was  a  terrible  punishment  sent  by  the 
Almighty  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  the  city.  I  don't  know 
about  the  Divine  retribution,  but  I  do  know  that  St.  Pierre  was  a 
pretty  bad  place." 

STATEMENT  OF  ENGINEER. 

"We  had  cleared  from  Barbados,"  said  Second  Engineer  An- 
derson, "and  were  making  our  way  to  St.  Lucia,  where  we  were  to 
complete  our  cargo,  take  on  a  little  more  coal  and  then  clear  for 
New  York 

'I  On  the  afternoon  of  May  8  (Thursday)  we  noticed  a  peculiar 
haze  in  the  direction  of  Martinique.  The  air  seemed  heavy  and 
oppressive.  The  weather  conditions  were  not  at  all  unlike  those 
which  precede  the  great  West  Indian  hurricanes,  but,  knowing  it 
was  not  the  season  of  the  year  for  them,  we  all  remarked  in  the 
engine  room  that  there  must  be  a  heavy  storm  approaching. 

"Several   of  the   sailors,    experienced   deep   water  seamen 
laughed  at  our  prognostications,  and  informed  us  t^iere  would  be 
no  storm  within  the  next  sixty  hours,  and  insisted  that,  according 
to  all  'fo'cas'le'  indications,  a  dead  calm  was  in  sight. 

"So  uuusuaiiy  peculiar  were  the  weather  conditions  that  we 
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talked  of  nothing  else  during  the  evening.  That  night  m  the 
direction  of  Martiniciue,  there  was  a  very  black  sky,  ^n  nnnsnal 
thing  at  this  sea:^on  of  the  year,  and  a  storm  was  apparently 
brewing  in  a  direction    from  which   storms  do  not   come  at  this 

season.  .11  j 

"  As  the  night  wore  on  those  on  watch  noticed  what  appeared 
to  be  great  flashes  of  lightning  in  the  direction  of  Martiniqne.  It 
seemed  as  thongh  the  ordinary  conditions  were  re^crsed,  and  even 
the  forecastle  prophets  were  unable  to  offer  explanations.  Occa- 
sionally, over  th2  pounding  of  the  engines  and  the  rush  of  water 
we  thought  we  could  hear  long,  deep  roars,  not  unlike  the  ending 
of  a  deep  peal  of  thunder.  vSeveral  times  we  lieard  the  rumble  or 
roar,  but  at  the  time  we  were  not  certain  as  to  exactly  what  it  was, 
or  even  whether  we  really  heard  it. 

VIVID  FLASHES  OF  LIGHT. 

"There  would  suddenly  come  great  flashes  of  light  from  the 
dark  bank  toward  Martinique.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  spread 
over  a  great  area,  while  others  seemed  to  spout  skyward,  funnel- 
shaped  All  night  this  continued,  and  it  was  not  until  day  came 
th:it  the  flashes  'disappeared.  The  dark  bank  that  covered  the 
horizon  toward  Martinique,  however,  did  not  fade  away  with  the 
breaking  of  day,  and  at  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  (Friday) 
the   whole   section  of  the   sky  in   that  direction  seemed  dark  and 

troubled.  . 

"About  nine  o'clock  Friday  morning  I  was  sitting  on  one  ot 
the  hatches  aft  with  some  of  the  other  engineers  and  officers  of  the 
ship,  discussing  the  peculiar  weather  phenomena.  I  noticed  a 
sort  of  grit  that  got  into  my  mouth  from  th.e  end  of  the  cigar  I 
was  smoking.  I  attributed  it  to  some  rather  bad  coal  which  we  had 
shipped  aboard,  and,  turning  to  Chief  Engineer  Evan  ^  I  remarked 
•  that  'that  coal  was  mighty  dirty,'  and  he  said  that  it  was  covering 
the  ship  with  a  sort  of  grit. 

"Then  I  noticed  that  the  grit  was  getting  on  my  clothes, 
„,„.j.  c„nll-  come  one  sueeested  that  we  go  forward  of  the  funnels, 
so  we  would  not  get  th-"dirt  on  us.     As  we  went  forward  we  met 
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otic  or  two  o{  the  sailors  from  the  forecastle,  who  wanted  to  know 

about  the  dust  that  was  falling  on  the  ship.    Then  we  found  that 

the  grayish  looking  ash  was  sifting  all    over  the    ship,   both   for- 

w  ard  and  aft. 

ASHES  RAINED  ON  THE  SHIP. 

''Every  moment  the  ashes  rained  down  all  over  the  ship,  and 
at  the  same  time  grew  thicker.  A  few  moments  later,  tin;  lookout 
called  down  that  we  were  running  into  a  fog  bank  dead  fdiead. 
Fog  banks  in  that  section  are  unheard  of  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  at  this  season,  and  we  were  more  than  \  hundred  miles 
from  land,  and  what  could  fog  and  sand  be  doing  there. 
Before  we  knew  it,  we  were  into  the  fog,  which  proved  to  be 
a  big  dense  bank  of  this  same  sand,  and  it  rained  down  on  us 
from  every  side.  \'entilators  were  quickly  brought  to  their 
places    and    later    even    the    hatches    were   battened    down. 

"The  dust  became  suffocating,  and  the  men  had  all  they 
could  do  to  keep  from  choking  at  times.  What  the  stuff  was  we 
could  not  at  first  conjecture,  or  rather,  we  didn't  have  much 
time  to  speculate  on  it,  for  we  had  to  get  our  ship  in  shape  to 
withstand  we  hardly  knew  what.  At  first  we  thought  that  the 
sand  must  have  been  blown  from  shore.  Then  we  decided  that  if 
the  captain's  figures  were  right  we  wouldn't  be  near  enough  to 
shore  to  have  sand  blown  on  us,  and  as  we  had  just  cleared  Barba- 
dos, we  knew  that  the  captain's  figures  had  to  be  right. 

"Just  as  the  storm  of  sand  was  at  its  height  Fourth  Engineer 
Wild  was  nearly  suffocated  by  it,  but  was  easily  revived.  Just 
about  this  time  it  became  so  dark  we  found  it  necessary  to  start 
up  the  electric  lights,  and  it  was  not  until  after  we  got  clear  from 
the  fog  that  we  turned  the  current  off.  In  the  meantime  ih^y  had 
burned  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  after  two  in  the 
afternoon. 

"  Then  there  was  another  anxious  moment  shortly  after  nine 
o'clock.  Third  Engineer  Rennie  had  been  running  the  donkey 
engine,  when  suddenly  it  chocked,  and  when  he  finally  got  it  clear 
from  the  sand  or  ashes,  he  found  the  valves  were  all  cut  out, 
and  theu  it  was  we  discovered  that  it  was  not  sand,  but  some  sort 
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of  composition  that  seemed  to  cut  steel  like  emc.-y.  Theu  came 
the  danger  that  it  would  get  into  the  valves  of  the  engine  and  cut 
them  out,  and  for  several  moments  all  hands  scurried  about  and 
helped  make  the  engine  room  tight,  and  even  then  the  ashes  drifted 
in  and  kept  all  the  engine  room  force  wiping  the  engines  clear  of  it. 
"Toward  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Fridiy  we  were 
practically  clear  of  the  sand,  but  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night  we 
ran  into  a  second  bank  of  it,  though  not  as  bad  as  the  first.  We 
made  some  experiments,  and  found  the  stuff  was  superior  to 
emery  dust.  It  cut  deeper  and  quicker,  and  only  about  half  as 
much  was  required  to  do  the  work.  We  made  up  our  minds  we 
would  keep  what  came  on  board,  as  it  was  better  than  the  emery 
dust  and  much  cheaper,  so  we  gathered  it  up. 

"That  night  there  was  more  of  the  same  electri.-  ph.enomeua 
toward  Martinique,  but  it  was  not  until  we  got  into  St.  Lucia, 
where  we  saw  the  R(-ddam,  that  we  learned  ot  the  terrible  disaster 
at  St.  Pierre,  and  then  we  knew  that  (jur  sand  was  lava  dust." 

The  volcanic  ash  which  fell  on  the  decks  of  the  Horace 
was  ground  as  fine  as  rifle  powder,  and  was  much  finer  than  that 
which  covered  the  decks  of  the  Ktona.  which  reached  port  a 
few  hours  before. 

BLISTERED   PAINT  AND    \SHES. 

Although  the  crew  had  been  kept  busy  scrubbing  and  cleau- 
ing  the  ship,  the  decks  and  every  part  of  the  vessel  showed  the 
effects  of  the  fierv  storm  through  which  it  had  passed.  All  about 
the  dc  ks  ashes  could  be  seen  working  out  of  cracks  and  crevices 
where  the  brooms  of  the  men  had  not  reached.  In  places  the 
paint  was  blistered,  and  in  the  loftier  portions  of  the  ship  the 
white  paint  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  partly  melted  and  then 
coated  over  with  the  sifting  ashes.  In  the  lifeboats  and  elsewhere 
were  little  mounds  of  the  volcanic  dust,  caked  in  hard  masses  by 
the  dew  and  the  sun.  In  his  cabin  Captain  Byrnes  had  a  large 
jar  filled  with  the  ashes  that  had  fallen  upon  the  deck  as  the  ship 
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One  of  the  officers  of  the  Horace  described  the  storm  of  allies: 
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tiiiougli  which  they  passed  as  being  like  a  severe  snowstorm  with 
the  thermometer  at  loo  degrees.  ''  It  hurt  our  eyes  aud  choked 
us,  aud  the  air  was  so  filled  with  the  fine  dust  that  we  could  not 
see  half  a  mile  ahead.  The  most  harrowing  picture  of  all  I  saw 
was  that  of  Captain  Freeman,  who  escaped  from  the  Roddam.  As 
we  seen  him  in  St.  Lucia,  he  scarcely  looked  like  a  man,  he  was 
burned  and  scarred  so  badly.  He  sat  with  his  arms  supported  on 
pillows,  and  he  said  to  me  jokingly  that  there  wasn't  enough  flesh 
left  on  one  of  his  arms  to  bait  a  fish  hook." 

AS  SEEN   FROM   ST.  LUCIA. 

Henry  Chastenet,  a  native  of  St.  Lucia,  was  the  only  passen- 
ger on  che  Horace.  He  said  he  left  St.  Lucia  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  his  friend,  J.  L.  Clavier,  of  New  York,  but  his  story 
indicated  that  his  departure  from  the  island  was  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  possible  destruction. 

"  There  is  a  volcano  on  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,"  he  said,  "  but 
it  is  .said  to  be  practically  extinct.  That  is  what  they  said  about 
Mont  Pelee ;  that  is  what  the}'  said  about  the  sulphur  pit  on  St. 
Vincent,  but  we  all  know  what  has  happened." 

"  Could  you  '■ee  anything  of  the  terrible  outburst  on  Mar- 
tinique from  St.  Vincent  ?  "   he  was  asked. 

"No,"  he  said,  "only  the  hideous  bursts  of  angry  blue 
flame,  which  would  leap  far  up  into  the  black  clouds  like  the  sud- 
den burst  of  flame  from  a  mighty  blast  furnace.  Then  would 
come  darkness  and  a  mighty  wrenching  and  shaking  of  the  earth, 
with  a  noise  that  sounded  as  if  all  the  powers  of  the  universe  were 
struggling  under  your  feet." 

Advices  received  at  Washington,  May  17th,  from  Consul 
Ayme  and  Commander  McLean,  of  .he  cruiser  Cincinnati,  both 
of  whom  were  at  Martinique,  indicated  that  sufficient  supplies 
were  at  hand  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  suggesting  that  public 
subscriptions  in  this  country  should  be  discontinued.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  it  was  said,  no  further  supplies  would  be  sent 
to  Martinique  by  the  Government,  and  it  was  probable  the  Presi- 
dent would  make  public   announcement  within   a   tew  days  that 
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further  contribution.,  were  not  needed.  The  President  called 
upon  the  armv  and  navy  officers  in  Martinique  to  express  tlv.Mr 
views  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  supplies  available,  and  when 
their  replies  were  received  he  will  take  acti.n. 

Secretary    Moody    made    public  this  despatch  received  from 
Co.umander  "  McLean  :     "  Ivxcitenient    in     Martinique     calming 
down.      Many  refugees,  not  destiUite    or  starving   but  frightened 
by  appalling    disaster    at    St.  Pierre,  and    grave   but  les.s  serums 
damages  in  more   northern   portions  of    the  island,  were    leaving 
estates  and  sections  which  had    not   suffered.     Many  eases  of  pi  - 
laging  in  those    districts.     Government  taking  action  to  stop  it. 
In  some  northern  districts  many  cattle  may  die  because  yolcanic 
dust  covers  vegetation.     A    few    good    -i-^-.uld    cure  much  of 
this  ^ondition.      To-day  visited  and  explored  ruins  United  States 
and    British    Consulates.    St.    Pierre.     Found    in    some    portions 
charred  remains  of  bodies.     The   Potomac  has    returned  to  Fort- 
de-France.       Reports   disaster    at    St.    \'incent    very    serious.      I 
believe  volcanic  conditions  are  worse,  and  in  some  respects  condi- 
tions of  living  as  bad  cr  worse  than  in  Martinique." 
OPINIONS   AT  WASHINGTON. 

Said  a  Washington  correspondent:  ,        ,       • 

-  In  the  opinion  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  the  United  States  has  been 
conclusively  demonstrated  bv  the  extension  of  relief  to  the  stri.kea 
islands   of  the   Caribbean   Sea.     These  islands   belong  to  foreign 
powers-France  and  Great  Britain.      Before  these  nations^took  the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  sending  them  assistance  the  President 
called   upon    Congress,  and   that  body  appropruited  $200,000  for 
the  despatch  of  the   relief  to   Martinique   and   St.  Vincent.     The 
President  furthermore  ordered  that  supplies  be  transported  to  St. 
Vincent      Orders  that  relief  b.  sent  were  given  before  the  State 
Department  communicated  information  of  the  President'.s  purpose 
to  France  and  Great  Britain.     Announcement  to  this  effect  was 

■I      ■^^.  u fo^•;,^n  U,-  American  diplomats  the  lact  ot 
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foreign  sovereignty  was  not  lost  sight  of. 
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*\\  'lipliiiiiat  called  attention,  however,  to  thr  tact  tliat.  the 
UniLed  St atis  had  estal)lished  .i  ])recedenl  of  the  utmost  iniport- 
aiu'c.  W'hiMi  distress  prevailed  in  Cuba,  in  conse(|Uriiee  of  vSpanish 
operations,  the  I'residunt  called  upon  this  country  to  furnish  tlu- 
rccoucenlrados  with  relief.  This  step  was  re;^arded  as  the  first 
stajjfe  of  intervention.  It  is  not  i)roposed  l)v  the  .Administration 
to  use  the. action  taken  in  Martinique  as  a  i)recedent  for  auv 
inrlhcr  ])rocedurc  than  that  recjuircd  hv  the  dictaies  ui'  hunianitv, 
hut  it  is  ])oinlcd  out  that  the  President's  course  has  an  impurtant 
international  aspect." 


COMMEMORATIVE  SERVICES. 

.\t  the  close  of  Ili^-h  M.ass  in  all  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  of  Paris  in  the  niornin<^  of  May  iSlh.  funeral  psalms 
were  chanted  and  prayers  for  the  dead  were  said  in  menu)ry  of 
those  who  j)erishe(l  in  the  Martinicpie  disaster.  The  congrega- 
tions were  lari^^e,  and  i,ni()d  collections  for  the  aid  of  the  West 
Indian  sufferers  were  taken  up. 

At  a  special  ser\ice  held  in  the  Church  of  vSt.  .\ngustine 
Bishop  Corniont,  of  Marlinicjue,  who  was  in  Paris,  })ronounced 
ahsoluti  11.  The  commemorative  service  for  the  Martinique  dead, 
which  was  to  have  been  held  at  Notre  Dame,  was  ])ostpoued  be- 
cai! -.c  of  the  absence  from  France  of  President  Loubet,  as  this 
service  was  intended  to  be  a  high  religious  and  vState  function. 
.\p])ro])riate  ser\ices  for  the  Martiuifpie  victims  wi-re  held  in  all 
churches  throughout  hVance,  and  collections  to  aid  the  sufferers 
were  taken  up. 

The  performance  of  Baruum  &  Bailev's  circus  at  Toulouse 
yesterday  added  >5cii)0  to  the  Martinifjue  fund. 

The  Norton  Line  steamer  Ktona  arrived  at  \ew  York  from 
the  River  Plate,  via  St.  Lncia  where  she  called  for  bunker  coal 
on  Ma}'  lo. 

"At  St.  Lucia  on  May  ii,"  said  Captain  Cantell,  "  I  went  ou 
board  the  British  steamer  Roddam,  which  had  escaped  from  the  ter- 
rible voicani:?  eruption  at  Martinique  tliree  days  before.  The  .state 
of  the  ship   was   enough   to  show  that  those  on  board  must   have 
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unckTKone  an  auful  experience.  The  Rod.la,n  was  covered  wUh  a 
,„.ss  of  line  bluish  KV.V  dust  or  ashes  of  ce.nenl-hke  appearance^ 
In  some  parts  it  h.y  two  feet  deep  o„  the  decks.  1  Ins  n  att  r 
U;,l  uaien  ui  a  red  hot  state  all  over  the  stean.er,  settmjj  hre  to 
.vervthin.  It  struck  that  was  burnable,  and  when  it  ell  on  the 
men' on  board  burned  off  limbs  and  large  pieces  ot   flesh. 

'•  I  visited  the  captain  of  the  Roddani  ni  the  lu.spital  at  St. 
Lucia,  where  he  gave  me  an  account  of  his  terrible  experience. 
He  had  just  arrived  and  a.ichored  at  St.  Pierre,  Martinique  .m 
the  morning  of  Thursdav,  May  S.  The  captain  was  standing 
near  the  accmimodatiou  ladder  talking  to  the  agent  ..f  the  vessel, 
,vho  had  come  on  board,  when  he  saw  what  appeared  to  be  an 
enormous  black  cloud,  like  a  wall  with  patches  of  hre  m  it. 
approaching  the  sea  from  the  land.  .    ,     -,• 

"With  it  came  an  immense  tidal  wave  of  boiling  water, 
accompanied  bv  a  loud  and  terrible  noise.  He  shouted  '  taKc 
shelter'  to  the'  crew.  Immediately  the  steamer  was  caught  and 
tossed  over  on  her  side,  almost  capsizing.  Darkness  fell  like  a 
pall  and  volumes  of  red  hot  matter  showered  down,  while  the  air 
was'thick  with  sulphurous  fumes  and  dust.  The  sea  was  a  con- 
fused mass  of  boiling  mud. 

THE  ENGINES  STARTED  AT  FULL  SPEED. 
"Thecaptin  of  the  Roddam,  knowing  that  his  vessel  had 
steam  up,  and  instantly  realizing  the  necessity  of  escape,  rushed 
to  the  engine  room  annunciator  and  signaled  below  to  start  he 
en-ine  at' full  speed.  The  anxious  moments,  increased  by  his 
sufferings  from  burns  and  agony  <.f  mind,  were  relieved  by  the 
'vibration  of  the  engines  and  the  reply  from  below.  It  happened, 
fortnnatelv,  that,  although  the  crew  had  been  rung  off  from  duty 
■xt  the  engines,  some  of  the  engineers  were  nearby.  The  terrible 
tidal  wave  which  had  swept  over  the  Roddam  and  nearly  capsi/.ed 
her  had  parted  the  cable,  and  the  vessel  was  adrift. 

"  When  the  engines  started  it  was  found  that  the  steering 
gear  had  become  disabled  in  some  maiiiier  and  could  not  be  ^y-^-"-- 
For  more  than  an  hour  the  Roddam's  engines  were  worked,  back- 
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iiij.^  and  K"'"K  :ilH-a(l,  with  ihv  liojir  i>f  briii^iiii^  hvv  li' ;ul  tnuaid 
tilt.'  s  a  and  auay  t'nini  the  laiul.  (  )ncr  slu-  i,n)t  (huii^cMonsiy  ni-ar 
tht'  stcanur  Rorainia.  lioth  \tssils  wi-it-  in  tlanii's.  SoniL-  of 
those  alxiard  junipcd  into  the  Ixiilin^  water;  some  tell  d\in^to 
the  deck.  All  this  lime  the  red  hot  matter  was  fallini^,  and  the 
water  was  hissing;  ;iiid  steaminu  dense-  masses  of  \aj>or.  Smoke 
and  dust  tilled  the  air,  and  i)oisonnus  fnnies  s])rea<i  about. 

TERRIBLE   PLIGHT   OF  THE   STEAMER. 

"  .\fter  some  time  the  Rotldam's  steerinj;  i^ear  nu)ved  a  little 
atid  enabled  the  ca])taiii  to  head  her  out  to  sea,  and  with  considc  •• 
able  difficultv  Ik-  managed  to  steer  her  a  little  distance  tVoni  the 
l;ind.  As  the  air  cleared  the  scene  on  board  t'iie  ill-fated 
Roddam  betanie  all  the  more  i;hastly.  The  ship  steamed  on 
thr()Ui,fh  thick  hot  dust.  The  scream>  tVum  the  injured  became 
iUore  audible.  Some  rushed  frantically  about  with  their  ch)thes 
on  fire  and  larj^e  pieces  of  tlesh  burned  tVom  their  arms  ;  others  in 
their  agony  lay  writhing  in  the  red  hot  dust. 

"In  about  two  hours  the  air  became  gradually' clear.  An 
investigation  of  the  casualties  on  board  showed  that,  besides  the 
captain,  who  wa.s  frightfully  injured,  only  two  engincrs,  two 
.sailors  and  the  !)oatswain  wert- able  to  d;i  uty.  Fire  was  still 
burning  about  the  ship,  and  the  rigging  was  in  flames.  The 
captain  decided  to  try  to  reach  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia,  forty-five 
miles  distant.  This  lie  succeeded  in  doing  by  6  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  May  8. 

"In  the  time  occupied  on  this  terrible  voyage  the  experience 
of  the  survivors  wa.s  still  worse  than  that  alread}-  gone  through. 
The  brave  captain  and  his  few  men  fighting  the  fire,  exhausted 
and  scalded,  struggled  and  worked  trying  to  do  .'Something  to  assist 
their  dying  shipmates.  Tho.se  working  below  strove  to  keep  up 
the  steam.  The  captain,  suffering  the  greatest  agony,  succeeded 
in  navigating  his  vessel  safely  to  the  port  of  Castries,  St.  Lncia, 
with    eighteen  dead  bodies   lying  cm  the  deck  and   human  limbs 

''A  sailor  stood  b}^  constantly  wiping  the  captain's   injured 
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(.-vc's.  I  lliiiik  llif  i)(Tf(>nii;iiK\-  of  tlu-  Rii<l(l:iiirs  captain  was  most 
woiukThil,  and  llu-  iiiort.-  so  u  luii  1  saw  his  pitiful  i. mi. lilioii.  I 
do  not  tiiKk-rstaiul  liow  lu-  kipt  up  ;  yet,  wlu-u  tlic  .slt-'aiiur  airm-il 
at  St.  Lucia  aiul  medical  assistance  was  procured,  this  1)1mvc  man 
asked  the  doctors  to  attend  to  the  others  hrst,  and  refused  to  be 
treated  until  this  was  done." 

iCvery  storm,  earth(iuakr  ordisaster  "(  any  kind  Urin-s  ou'  a 
curious  phase  of  liuman  nature.  Many  of  tliosi-  wlio  lia\eseen 
their  houses  destroved  or  tlu'ir  nean-st  relatives  kille<l  retmned 
;is  soon  as  i)()ssihle  to  the  scenes  of  devastation.  In  some  instances 
tliis  is  explained  l)y  the  fact  that  there  are  more  opportunities  of 
carnini;  a  livelihood   anioU};-   old    neighbors   than   amon-  nc'W  s>ir- 

roundings. 

In  numerous  cases,  however,  no  such  Inisiness  reason  operates 
as  an  iducement.  The  ma-net  is  sentiment,  not  nn.ney.  As  sonic 
nninrners  devote  every  holiday  to  visitin;^  ,L;ra\es,  so  a  large  frac- 
tion of  the  homeless  and  l)ereaved  go  hack  to  sj)end  the  remainder 
of  their  days  in  the  scenes  that  recall  calamity  and  agony. 

RISKING   DANGER. 

It  was  so  after  the  great  London  fire;  it  was  so  after  the 
Lisbon  earlluiuakc  ;  it  was  .so  after  the  yellow  fever  swept  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  in  more  recent  years,  the  Chicago  fi-e,  the  Mi.ssis- 
sippi  floods,  Charleston,  Johnstown  and  other  catastrophes 
contirm  the  old  experience.  Apparently  the  desire  to  gain  new 
pleasures  is  not  more  keen  than  the  wish  to  revive  the  memory  of 
old  pain.  ( )nr  late  storm  has  destroyed  much  properly  and  a  num- 
ber of  lives,  but  we  will  see  people  choosing  homes  in  sight  of  the 
telegraph  pole  fnnu  which  the  ialal  live  wire  dangled,  or  the  flooded 
stream  in  which  the  only  son  was  drowned. 

Johnson's    ''Rasselas"   tells  of   sundry  thoughtfnl    per.sons 

%vho,  wearied  of  their  life  in   Abyssinia,  go  f(.rih    to    seek  adveu- 

tures.      During    the   Nile's  annual    flood  they  are  obliged  to  halt, 

and  they  resolve,  when  the  iraindation  shall    cease,   to    return   to 

,\  1...  .  .:,,;-        T; it; ••■-.•  ■.!•.''-:  hli!'.1'i!'.u>-  evt-s    looked  shafjlv  into    liuman 

uature. 
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Tlu-  \v(.ll-kiiowii  journal  tlu-  Xi'w  York  IiulepciultMit,  printed 
an  I'ditori.il  on  tlu'  catastrojilu-,  uliicli  \vc  lu-rc  rt-prodncc  : 

Sued:  a  U-rribk-  c-atastroplu-  as  tliat  which  last  week  suddenly 
ovi-rwludnii'd  a  city,  parallclinyj  the  destruction  of  PonijK'ii,  and 
tlun  rciH'atcd  itself  on  a  ncivjlihorinj.;^  island,  simply  hlottinj.^  out 
Mailini(|uc  as  a  land  of  fair  homes  and  extinjjnishin^j  its  aj^ricul- 
'lUf  and  business,  and  di'stro\in,i,'  half  of  St.  N'inceiit,  raises  the 
old  (|uestion  a;^'ain,  Imu  our  better  Theism  can  deal  with  sueli 
fearful  events.  Think  of  the  sudden  ferocity  of  this  jxiwer  I  the 
top  of  the  mountain  suddenly  blowing;  off,  spouts  out  nu)lten  l.ava, 
which  not  merel\-  Hows  in  a  stream  from  which  <iue  mi^ht  flee,  but 
drojjs  in  showers  of  file  over  the  doomed  city  and  far  out  on  the 
ships  at  sea.  Thus  perished  Sodom  and  (iomorrah.  Hut  vSt. 
Pierre  was  no  special  wicked  citv.  Its  j)eoplc  were  as  decent  as 
those  of  Paris  or  Havana,  and  ,Si.  \'iuccnt  needed,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  no  unusual  \indictive  judgment  from  heaven  or  hell. 

CHAIN  OF   NATURAL  CAUSES. 

The  j)rol)lem  is  easy  to  the  consistent  materialist.  To  him 
all  is  involved  mi  the  chain  of  natural  forces,  which  liave  no  pur- 
pose and  no  praise  or  blame.  What  was  in  the  primal  ej^g  of  cosmic 
mist  had  to  evolve  itself  unthinkinjj^  and  nupitying.  We  can  jj^rieve 
.and  lament  or  we  can  rejoice,  but  the  arrow  shot  from  the  oiij^inal 
nebular  star-dust  moves  straij^ht  on,  unknowing  and  relentless. 
There  is  a  chain  of  cause  ant'  effect,  and  effect  follows  cause 
mechanically.  There  is  law,  only  law,  and  no  will,  no  heart,  no 
love  and  no  hale.  Such  is  the  m.aterialist  view,  and  it  offers  the 
comfort  of  despair. 

But  Theism  has  before  it  the  same  facts,  the  same  relentless- 
ness  of  nature.  Oiven  a  God,  he  lets  .he  lightnings  fall,  the 
tornadoes  blow,  the  earthquakes  shake,  the  volcanoes  burst,  quite 
regardless  of  the  presence  of  men.  Indeed,  the  belief  in  a  divine 
superintending  Power  brings  in  a  fresh  difficulty,  the  difficulty 
which  every  thinking  soul  has  felt,  that  of  the  permission  of  evil. 
If  ( iod  is  ifood,  \vh\-  does  He  allow'  evil  ?  Can  He  not  lieln  it?  Is 
He  all-powerful,  or  is  He  uot  all-good? 
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RclicviiiK^  in  God,  \vc  believe  that  He  created  nature  and  gave 
it  its  laws.  There  are  tho.se  wliosc  notion  of  God  requires  llieni 
to  believe  that  He  gave  nature  no  laws  or  powers,  but  that  every 
aet  of  nature,  every  dropping  of  an  apple,  every  chemical  combi- 
nation, every  evaporation  of  a  drop  of  dew,  is  a  special  act  of 
Divine  will  exercised  on  nature,  and  tliey  say  that  what  we  call  laws 
of  nature  are  only  God's  habit  of  doing  things.  This  is  a  needless 
way  of  maintaining  the  Divine  rule  over  nature.  It  involves  the 
disagreeable  thought  that  every  mischief  of  fever,  or  flood,  or 
storm,  or  flame  is  the  effect  of  a  special  volition  of  God  to  that  par- 
ticular end. 

It  is  wiser  and  more  philosophical,  as  well  as  more  natural, 
to  think  of  nature  as  controlled  by  laws  imposed  upon  it,  those 
laws  acting  automatically,  although  their  acticm  can,  to  some 
extent,  be  eotrolled  or  diverted  by  the  opposing  will  of  living 
beings.  Cattle  can  prevent  the  growth  of  grass  in  a  pasture  ; 
men  can  turn  a  fore>t  into  a  field  of  wheat  or  a  sandy  shore  into 
a  city.  The  Theist  must  think  of  God  as  having  made  laws  for 
nature  that  are  good  in  their  general  effect.  That  hydrogen 
should  combine  with  oxygen  to  form  water  is  good;  that  carbon 
and  oxygen  should  make  carbonic  acid  is  good,  and  vegetaticm 
depends  on  it.  Rut  every  law,  though  generally  beneficial,  may 
be  exceptionally  injurious  in  its  action;  yet  that  is  no  reason  why 
its  steady  rule  should  fail. 

MUST    LEARN  TO  AVOID   EVILS. 

We  must  learn  to  understand  the  rule  and  avoid  its  evils. 
We  must  not  step  off  from  the  precipice  ;  we  must  not  build  our 
eities  on  the  flank  of  a  volcano.  We  must  learn  to  rejoice  in  the 
beueficenee  of  the  law  and  submit  to  its  unavoidable  injuries. 

The  comfort  and  the  peace  must  come  in  the  thought  of  thf 
general  goodness  of  law  and  the  advantage  that  follows  from  the 
fact  that  we  depend  on  its  certainty.  We  do  not  need  to  vait  for 
some  great  catastrophe  to  learn  this  lesson.  When  a  friend  dies 
we  are  not  to  think  of  it  as  a  judgment  of  Heaven  on  us  for  our 
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think  of  it  as  nature's,  and  so  (iod's  wise  way  of  removing  and 
renewing  the  generations  ;  and  if  our  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
some  law  of  nature  has  hastened  the  end  of  one's  life,  we  should 
take  tlie  blame  to  ourselves  and  learn  the  more  how  to  make  these 
laws  our  kindly  servants.  If  to  some  minds  this  seems  to  remove 
God  further  from  us,  seated  behind  the  law,  to  other  wiser  minds 
God  will  be  .seen  euthnmed  within  the  law.  giving  it  its  power  and 
rejoicing,  as  sliould  we,  in  its  general  beneficence. 
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CHAP    KR  XI. 

vSiiir  Tossi-i)  I'.v  (iiAXT  W.WHS  WnimrT  a  Brkatfi  or  Wixn. 
SroKv  (II'  rwy-.  Cwvws  ov  \  IXwisit  \'kssi;i..  — Loxc,  Hoiks 
oi-  Thkror  Kndik!-.i>  r.\  'I'liK  Ckkw. — Wreck  ok  thk  Shh* 

RoUDAM. 

THIv  Danisli  stciim.sliip  Noidby,  sul]'liur-l;ul(.'ii  from  the  Isle  of 
vSicilv,  readied  Pliihulelphia.  May  17II!,  after  an  exi)erience 
wliieh  the  old  salts  on  board  said  they  never  saw  equaled,  and 
hoped  never  to  see  again.  The  Xordbv  ran  into  a  mysterious 
sort  of  storm,  ("anscd  bv  the  volcanie  erniilions  at  Martiniqn  , 
when  se\-eral  Hundred  miles  away  from  that  i)lace.  For  two  e 
hours  of  a  windless  and  cloudless  day  the  vessel  was  buffeted  and 
tossed  about  in  a  terrifyini^'  fashion.  The  crew,  dazed  and  puz- 
zled bv  the  phenomenon,  expected  every  moment  that  the  ne.vt 
would  be  their  last. 

As  told  in  simple  st\le  by  Captain  Mric  Lillienskjold,  the 
storv  of  the  ship's  ])li,^ht  is  i^raphic  enous;li  to  be  a  creation  of 
fiction. 

"On  May  5,"  said  the  captain,  "we  touched  at  St.  Michael's 
for  water.  We  had  had  an  easy  yoya;^e  from  (iir;;enti,  in  .Sicily, 
and  we  wanted  to  finish  an  easy  run  here.  W'c  left  St.  Michael's 
on  the  same  dav.  Xothiiii^^  worth  while  talkiusj;  about  occurred 
until  two  days  afterward     Tuesday,  May  7. 

"  We  were  plodding  aloUi.^  slowly  that  day.  :\bout  noon  I 
took  the  bridge  to  make  an  observation.  It  seemed  to  be  hotter 
ih  in  ordinary.  I  shed  mv  coat  and  \est  and  got  into  what  little 
shade  there  was.  As  I  worked  it  grew  hotter  and  hotter.  I  didn't 
know  wliat  t(<  make  of  it. 

".\long  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  was  so  hot  that 
■dl  hands  got  to  talking  about  it.  We  reckoned  that  something 
C|Ueer  was  coming  oit",  but  none  of  us  could  exjilain  what  it  was. 
Von  could  almost  see  the  pitch  softening  in  the  seams. 

"  Then,  as  cjuick  as  you  could  toss  a  biscuit  over  its  rail,  the 
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Nordbv  dropped— regularly  dropped — three  or  four  feet  down 
into  the  sea.  No  sooner  did  it  do  this  than  big  waves  that  looked 
as  if  they  were  coming  from  all  directions,  at  once  began  to  smash 
against  our  sides. 

"This  was  queerer  yet,  be.. tuse  the  water  a  minute  before 
was  as  smooth  as  I  ever  saw  it.  I  had  all  hands  piped  on  deck, 
and  we  battened  down  everything  loose  to  make  ready  for  a 
storm.  And  we  got  it  all  right— the  strangest  storm  yon  ever 
heard  tell  of. 

"  There  was  something  wrong  with  the  sun  that  afternoon. 
It  grew  red  and  then  dark  red  and  then,  about  a  ([uarter  after  two, 
it  went  out  of  sight  altogether.  The  day  got  so  dark  that  you' 
couldn't  .see  half  a  ship's  length  ahead  of  yon.  We  got  our  lamps 
going,  and  put  on  our  oilskins,  ready  for  a  hurricane. 

"  All  of  a  sudden  there  came  a  sheet  of  lightning  that 
showed  u})  the  whole  tumbling  sea  for  miles  and  miles.  We  sort 
of  ducked,  expecting  an  awful  crash  of  thunder,  but  it  didn't 
come.  There  was  no  sound  except  the  big  waves  pounding 
against  our  sides. 

NO   BREATH  OF  WIND. 

"There  wasn't  a  breath  of  wind.  Well,  sir,  at  that  minute 
there  began  the  most  exciting  time  I've  ever  been  through,  and 
I've  been  on  every  sea  on  the  map  for  twenty-five  rears.  Every 
second  there  would  be  waves  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high  belting 
us  head-on,  stern-on  and  broadside,  all  at  once.  We  could  see 
them  coming,  for  without  any  stop  at  all  flash  after  flash  of 
lightning  was  blazing  all  abou*  us. 

"Something  else  we  could  see,  too.  vSharks  !  There  were 
hundreds  of  them  on  all  sides,  jumping  u])  ;Mid  down  in  the 
water.  vSome  of  them  jum])ed  clear  out  of  it.  And  sea  birds  ' 
A  flock  of  them,  squawking  and  crying,  made  for  our  rigging  and 
perched  there.     They  seemed  as  if  they  were  scared  to  death. 

"But  the  queerest  part  of  it  all  was  the  water  itself.  It 
was  hot— not  .so  hot  that  our  feet  could  not  stand  it  when  it 
washed  over  the  deck— but  hot  enough  to  make  us  think  that 
it  uaa  Dccn  heated  hy  some  kind  of    a  iire.      Vv'eli,  tiiat  sort  ot 
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thi.r.  went  .-u  h-.iu  after  hour.  The  waves,  the  lightning  the 
lu.t  ^ater  and  the  sharks,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  odd  things  hap- 
pening, frightened  the  crew  out  of  their  wits. 

THE  CREW  PRAYED. 
"Some  of  them  prayed  ..ut  hmd-I  guess  the  first  time  they 
ever  did  in  their  live..  Some  Frenchmen  ahoard  kept  running 
around  and  yelling,  'Cest  le  dernier  jour!'  [This  is  the  last 
day  1  We  were  all  worried.  Even  the  officers  hegan  to  think 
that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  Mighty  strange  things 
happen  on  the  sea,  but  this  topped  them  all. 

•'  I  kept  to  the  bridge  all  night.  When  the  fir.st  hour  of  morn- 
inii  came  the  storm  was  still  going  on.  We  were  all  pretty  much 
tired  out  bv  that  time,  but  there  was  no  such  thing  as  trying  to 
sleep      The   waves  were    still  batting   us   around  we   didn  t 

know  whether  we  were  one  mile  .,r  a  thousand  miU     .r..m  .shore. 

"  \t  "  o'clock  ill  ihe  morning  all  the  queer  goings  on  stopped 
just  the  way  they  began-all  of  a  sudden.  We  lay  to  until  day- 
iijrht;  then  we  to..k  our  reck.mings  and  started  off  again.  We 
were  about  700  miles  off  Cape  Henlopen.  No,  sir  ;  you  couldn  t 
get  me  through  a  thing  like  that  again  for  510,000  None  of  us 
was  hurt  and  the  old  Nordbv  herself  pulled  through  all  right,  but 
rd  soonJr  stay  ashore  than  see  waves  without  wind  and  lightning 

without  thunder."  .     ^  .„.       ,  .  •,,  ^1 

\nd  iccording  to  his  records  CaptPin  LiHicnskjold  must  be  a 
pretty  brave  man.  During  the  Turko-Grecian  war  he  ran  his 
steamer  .\slibv  up  against  a  blazing  Turkish  schooner  and  rescued 
thirtv-three  of  its  crew.  For  this  the  Sultan  awarded  him  the 
Orde'r  of  Medjidi.  a  decoration  given  to  admirals  m  the  Ottoman 

"^^'^  Such  of  the  Nordby-s  crew  as  could  .speak  English  and  all  her 
(.mceVs  told  the  same  .story  about  the  mysterious  storm.  It  was 
not  until  the  Norrlb^■  rcac'hed  Delaware  Breakwater  late  Friday 
night  May  i6th,  that  the  captain  and  his  saih.rs  learned  uf  the 
volcanic  disturbances  in  the  West  Indies.  Then  they  understood, 
or  said  they  did,  what  caused  their  own  troubles. 
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One  of  the  sliips  that  passed  tliroiigh  a  shower  of  lava  from 
Mont  Pelee  and  reached  the  American  mainland  to  tell  ahont  it, 
the  British  Ktona,  honnd  to  New  York  from  Montev'deo  and 
St.  Lneia,  steamed  up  the  Narrows  before  daylight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Ma}'  iSih.  Mer  captain,  John  Cantell,  and  her  four  passen- 
gers. Professor  I'lo  Kraft,  of  the  Hessen  (German}-)  High  School; 
H.  R.  Babbitt,  the  Buenos  Ayres  representati\  e  of  Robert  H. 
Fordcrer  &  Co.,  of  this  cil}'  ;  Julio  Buchwald,  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
and  Rinaldo  Bibolini,  of  Paraguay,  brought  with  them  a  thrilling 
stor}',  not  only  of  their  own  experience  in  the  second  eruption  of 
Martinique's  destroyer,  but  of  the  Roddam  and  her  heroic  cai)tain, 
whom  they  visited  in  the  Si.  Lucia's  hospital 

The  Etona  reached  St.  Lucia  on  the  evening  of  Ma}-  loth, 
expecting  to  coal  and  leave  the  ^a^le  night.  She  had  experi- 
enced queer  weather  during  the  day,  the  atmospheric  disturbances 
indicating  that  something  li;id  happened  either  in  the  sea  or  on 
land.  In  the  harbor  news  was  received  of  the  St.  Pierre  disaster, 
and  lying  at  ancluu-  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  Roddam. 

All  St.  Lucia  was  in  uunirning  and  the  people  were  so 
distracted  by  the  news  from  the  neighlK)riug  island  that  it  was 
not  until  May  iitb,  that  Captain  Cantell  could  obtain  coal  and 
proceed  on  his  journey.  St.  Pierre  was  ])assed  at  a  distance  of 
about  four  miles  and  all  on  board  studied  the  land  with  glasses. 

ALL  WERE   FRIGHTENED. 

"The  weather  was  clear  and  we  had  a  fine  view,"  said  the 
Captain  yesterda\-,  "  but  the  old  outlines  of  vSt.  Pierre  were  luit 
recognizable.  Fiverything  was  a  mass  of  blue  lava  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  land  itself  seemed  to  have  changed.  \\'hen  we 
were  about  eight  miles  off  the  northern  end  of  the  island  Mont 
Pelee  began  to  belch  a  second  time.  Cloiuls  of  smoke  ai;d  lava 
shoe  into  the  air  and  spread  over  all  the  sea,  darkening  the  sun. 
( )ur  decks  in  a  few  minutes  wc  i  e  covered  with  a  substance  that 
looked  like  sand  dyed  brown,  and  which  smelled  like  i)hosphorus. 

"  I  was  on  watch  at  the  time  with  Second  Officer  John  G.  Gibbs 
When  partial   darkness  came 
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and  cverybndy  else  on  Unwd  the  sliip  were  badly  frightened. 
After  the  storirs  we  had  heard  and  tlie  si;^dits  we  had  seen  at  St. 
Tvncia  we  did  not  know  bnt  that  we  were  onrselves  to  be  hnried 
nnder  red  hot  l;va  or  engnlfed  by  another  tidal  wave,  tliongh  we 
were  then  ten  miles  from  shore. 

"'Crowd  on  steam!'  I  whistk'd  down  to  Chief  Engineer 
Farrish,  and  he  needed  no  nrging.  Slowly  we  drew  away  throngh 
a  snffoeating  atmosi)here,  foot  by  foot,  yard  by  yard,  and  at  last 
the  snn  began  shining  again.  We  had  passed  ontside  the  storm 
of  dnst  and  sand.  When  I  looked  al  my  wateh  I  fonnd  that  we 
had  been  abont  an  lionr  reaehing  daylight. 

"  Onr  deeks  were  eovered  two  inehes  deep  with  this  material  ;" 
and  the  Captain  exhibited  a  box  of  voleanic  dnst,  whieh  had  been 
saved  by  his  c'.ew.  "  Yon  ean  see  the  marks  of  it  yet  abont  onr 
masts  and  poiished  wood  work,  and  I  do  not  think  my  passengers 
are  yet  over  their  fright.  No  cnriosity  wt)uld  every  take  any  of 
us  again  near  that  terrible  ])laee." 

Captain  Cantell  said  that  he  saw  several  steamers  moving 
abont  Martiniciue.  but  conld  not  distinguish  their  names.  He 
talked  with  the  eaptain  of  a  small  steamer  whieh  left  St.  Lueia, 
May  9th,  for  vSt.  X'incent  to  offer  relief,  but  whieh  had  to  turn  back. 
When  within  seven  miles  of  St.  Vincent  the  needle  in  the  com- 
pass began  to  spin  round  and  nnnid  and  point  everywhere  except 
toward  the  north. 

WRECK  OF  THE   RODDAM. 

"  Hefore  leaving  St.  Lueia,"  said  Captain  Cantell,  "  I  offered 
to  carry  supplies  to  Fort-de-Franee,  but  was  told  that  a  ship  had 
gone  over  with  everything  needed.  While  we  were  w.iiting  at  St. 
Lucia  for  coal  we  visited  the  wreck  of  the  Roddam,  which  escaped 
from  St.  Pierre  on  May  S.  We  found  the  ship  in  charge  of  a 
watchman  and  two  policemen.  vShe  had  been  abandoned  by  all  of 
the  sui\ivors  of  her  crew.  When  we  went  aboard  the  watchman 
was  engaged    in    gathering    up    fragments  of  human    bodies  and 
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"Tlie  Roddaiii  ])resented  :iii  awful  spet-ta 'k'.  .She  looked  as 
if  she  liad  been  thrust  into  soft,  cliiij^iiig  iniul  aihl  pulled  *)Ut  ajrain. 
Tlie  mud  stuck  and  clunj^  to  her  like  cement,  and  was  two  feet 
deep  on  her  decks.  Awnintfs,  stanchions  and  boat  covers  had 
been  burned  or  swept  away.  Tarpaulins,  rails,  stays,  hatch  covers 
and  e\en  her  smokestacks  were  i^^ne.  When  the  watchman  du'j, 
into  the  lava  he  found  here  and  there  fraj^ments  of  human  remains. 
About  all  that  was  left  of  the  ship  was  her  hull,  and  that  being  of 
iron,  had  escaped  destruction. 

"  Mea'.ing  that  Captain  Freeman  was  at  the  Hotel  Felile  we 
called  upon  him.  I  wanted  to  get  from  his  own  lii)s  the  story  of 
his  escape.  I  was  unprepared  for  the  terrible  sight  which  greeted 
my  eyes  when  I  entered  the  room. 

"Ca])tain  Freeman's  face  was  burned  to  the  color  of  teak 
wood,  and  large  patches  of  skinned  flesh  were  burned  from  his 
bones  here  and  there.  Both  o{  his  hatuls  were  swathed  in  bandages. 
I  lis  hair  and  mustache  were  gone,  his  eyes  were  tied  over  and  he 
was  in  great  pain.  When  I  told  him  who  I  was  he  talked  a  great 
deal,  to  relieve  himself,  he  said,  of  his  suffering. 

CAPTAIN    FREEMAN'S  STORY. 

"  He  said  the  Roddani  had  been  in  .St.  Pierre  only  an  hour 
when  the  eruption  occurred.  He  was  talking  to  an  agent  in  a 
boat  alongside  when  a  big  black  squall  approached  the  ship  from 
the  lan^.  It  was  like  a  wall,  traveled  fast,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  tidal  wave  and  a  deafening  roar.  The  sun  disappeared 
immediately. 

''  Captain  Freeman  sa'.dthathe  shouted  to  c'crybod}'  to  stand 
clear.  An  instant  later  the  air  was  filled  with  flame  and  falling 
batches  of  fire.  The  ship  was  immediately  ablaze  from  end  to 
end,  and  the  crew  and  laborers  aboard  began  to  rush  about,  frantic 
with  pain.  As  nearly  as  he  could  remember  there  were  fi>rtv-two 
persons  aboard  the  ship,  only  six  of  whom  survived.  The  ship 
keeled  over  when  the  tidal  wave  hit  her  and  near  capsized.  Then 
she  riyfhted  and  the  falliuy  sli')\ver  of  fi.re  continue;!. 

"Captain  Freeman  ran  into  the  chart   room,  but   was  driven 
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out  :i);aiii  i)\-  tlaincs  lliat  can'c  in  :it  llir  ])()rth(iK-.  'riu-n  ho  rushed 
to  thf  cn^Miu-  room  ti-k-j)h()iK' ami  sis^nalkcl  the  cii^nnuLr  to  put  ou 
hill  stcaui.  Some  oiK-  ri.'Si)ou(lc(l.  :uul  the  ship  l)e<;au  to  mnw, 
hut  ihc  stccriui,'  .i;ear  was  jamuu-d  aud  would  not  work.  He  kept 
the  eniiiiies  i::oiu,i;  ahead  and  astern  alternately,  hopinjj:  to  tree 
the  paddles,  and  in  so  doiui;  nearly  collided  with  the  Onehec  line 
steamer  Roraima.  from  which  clouds  of  steam  and  tlame  were 
risint,^ 

"  Men  on  the  Roraima  were  wrin«rin<::  their  luuuls  and  rushint^ 
ahout  frantically.  vSomeof  ♦hem  jumi)ed  into  the  sea.  where  they 
must  have  died  instantly.  Captain  hVeeman  said,  for  the  water 
was  boiling  lihe  a  cauldron.  It  was  like  a  mass  of  hoilinj^;  mud. 
Many  of  the  Roddam's  crew  had  disapi)eared,  probably  swept 
overboard,  and  the  rest  went  one  by  one  until  only  six  were  left. 
Every  one  of  them  must  have  died  a  terrible  death. 

HEADED  OUT  TO  SEA. 

"After  a  time  the  captain  jjjot  the  steering  .c^car  workinc:,  the 
ship  answered  her  helm,  and  he  headed  her  cmt  to  sea.  Slowly  the 
sky  cleared,  and  it  was  possible  for  him  to  see  about  him.  Men  in 
the  red  hot  lava  lay  dying  all  alono;  his  tr.ack.  He  himself,  though, 
he  stayed  at  the  wheel,  was  unable  to  lift  his  burned  arms. 
Blood  from  his  forehead  kept  running  into  his  eyes,  obscuring 
his  vi.si<  n.  He  likened  his  escape  to  the  passage  from  hell  into 
heaven.  .\t  last  he  reached  the  open  sea,  and  with  the  help  of 
two  sailors,  two  engineers  and  the  boatswain  succeeded  in  tak.  'g 
his  ship  to  vSt.  Lucia. 

"  During  the  run  out  of  the  harbor  the  chief  engineer  died  a 
horrible  death.  He  escaped  the  hrst  shock,  started  the  engines, 
and  not  finding  his  men  behnv,  went  on  deck  to  look  for  them.  As 
he  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  hatch  a  mass  of  lava  fell  upon  him, 
burning  one  side  of  his  face  completely  off. 

"Captain  Freeman's  performance  has,  perhaps,  never  had  a 
parallel  in  stories  of  the  sea,"  continued  Captain  Cantell.   "When 

.1         T^       1   1  ,  ...    « -«; 1    «f    C#      T   n,>io    tlw^Ki-'iA'o   ni'iti    rcfncf^rl    nil     lllC'il- 
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cal  treatment  until  the  others  were  cared  for.     He  will  live,  the 
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doctors  tell  me.    I  s;i\\'  two  sailors,  two  (.'ii^iiifLMS  and  the  boatswain 
in  St.  Liicia.     They  were  able  to  j.;et  about. 

Julio  lUichwald,  of  Hueuos  .\yres,  wliocaiue  in  on  the  lUona, 
was  on  a  visit  to  his  brother.  Rinaldo  Hibi)lini  uas  one  of  the 
I)arty.  They.  Professor  Kraft  and  II.  R.  Habbitt  told  the  same 
Lhrillinj,^  tale  as  the  captain. 

"  We  knew  lon^  l)efore  we  reached  vSt.  Liuia,"  said  Mr.  Bab- 
bitt, "  that  somethinjjj  was  K'>"'k^  •'"•  W'c  couldn't  sec  St.  X'incent 
at  all  as  we  passed  that  island.  A  thick  ha/c.  like  steam,  huu^ 
over  the  sea  and  shut  out  all  sii(ht  of  land.  Our  shi])  was  a 
sight  after  we  ])assed  through  the  shower  of  lava  dust.  .-Ml  of  ns 
have  gathcri'd  up  samples  of  it  to  show  as  souvenirs  of  our  expiri- 
cncc.  Not  a  spot  on  the  deck's  superstructure  but  was  covered 
with  the  blue  stuff.  The  air  was  stifling  and  you  couldn't  see 
across  the  deck.      It  was  an  experience  to  last  a  lifetime. 

Chief  Engineer  Robert  Farrish  said  of  the  lava  shower  : 

"  We  had  been  watching  the  island  fnmi  the  time  we  first 
picked  it  up  until  we  were  well  past  St.  Pierre,  and  I  had  just 
gone  below,  put  iip  my  glasses  and  stretched  out  on  my  bunk  for 
a  nap,  when  the  captain  sent  for  me.  .\s  I  came  on  the  bridge  he 
said.      '  Look  at  that  island,  will  you  ?' 

"  I  looked,  and  there  the  volcano  was  belching  out  a  black 
cloud  of  what  looked  like  dense  smoke. 

"  '  Get  below,'  he  said,  '  and  drive  her  as  hard  as  she  will  stand 
until  we  get  clear  of  this  place.  We  don't  want  a  repetition  of  the 
Roddam's  experience.' 

CROWDED  ON   STEAM. 

"I  went  below  and  gave  her  all  the  coal  the  furnaces  could 
take.  We  had  j./iod  coal  and  plenty  of  it  and  we  did  not  hesitate 
lo  use  it.  I  pounded  her  through  at  an  increase  of  two  knots  an 
hour  over  what  we  had  always  thought  was  her  highest  speed. 
The  safety  valves  were  dancing  a  jig  every  minute,  but,  notwith- 
standing the  high  rate  of  speed  we  were  running  at,  there  was 
scarcely  a  minute  during  the  hour  that  we  were  flying  from  the 
scv^iit^  oi  lUc  crujjuiOii  Vviicii  inc  licaci  oi  stuaiu  iii.  tiic  buiieis  ciiti 
not  force  the  safety  valves  open. 
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'' W'lifii  I  v.;mu- on  dvcV.  two  hours  latt-r  uc  had  K-ft  the  island 
hull  down,  hut  tilt.'  dt-fhs  of  our  ship  wc-rc  a  sij^ht.  h"vc-i  vwlifit.- 
fvi'vything  was  covfrfd  witli  tlu-  hliu-  lava  dust,  whith  ihetorcLol 
ilif  vok-anif  (.luplion  had  driven  in  tlu-  face  of  tlu-  wind  ten  luiks 
out  to  sea  and  seattend  over  ns. 

"  This  dust  as  it  fell  on  the  ship  was  moist  and  sticky  in 
character.  It  made  the  decks  slipper\-,  much  as  though  they  had 
heen  plastered  with  soft  c]a\.  W'luu  it  dried  out  it  becanu-  like  a 
fine  powder.  In  manv  places  the  decks  were  buried  two  inches 
deep  from  the  shower." 

Abramson,  carpenter  of  the  shi]),  said  that  he  was  lyini;  out 
in  a  hamnu)ck  under  an  aw  niui.;  on  the  forward  deck,  from  which 
he  had  been  watchinj.^  the  island  of  Martiniciue  throui^h  a  i^lass  as 
thev  ])assed  it.  .\  little  before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he 
noticed  that  the  sun  was  takin_i(  on  a  peculiar  condition.  It  was 
shininiL;'  l)rii.,'^htlv,  \  et  seenud  surrounded  by  a  thick  haze,  but 
fnuilh'  it  took  on  a  tlerv  red  appearance,  and,  while  still  perceptil)le 
in  its  entire  contour  throuj.(h  the  haze  or  snu)ke,  its  circumference 
kept  aj)parently  contracting.  It  i;rew  snuiller  and  smaller  until 
finallv,  Abramson  said,  it  ltH)ked  no  larger  around  to  the  nuked 
eye  than  an  ordinary  tumbler. 

A   BLOOD-RED  SUN. 

About  this  time  there  came  a  sudden  i)utTof  dark  smoke,  the 
edges  of  which  were  tinged  with  light,  as  though  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  blood  red  suu.  This  cloud  uuived  toward  the  ship  like 
a  black  s([uall.  Before  the  captain's  orders  to  take  in  the  awning 
could  be  executed,  the  shower  of  lava  poured  onto  the  sh.ip  and 
covered  evervthing.  The  snu)kestack  of  the  I*Uor.>  was  1)uried  thicl. 
in  the  stuff,  which  caked  thereon  and  hardened  st)  that  it  tool. 
several  days  to  get  it  off.  The  peculiarity  about  this  dust  that 
caked  on  the  smokestack  was  that  when  dried  it  hardened  in 
appearance  much  like  cinders,  instead  of  fine  dust  like  that  which 
fell  on  deck. 
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would   expect    it.      Dr.  .\.  R.  Crook,    professor    of  mineralogy   in 


sn>KV  cr  riii;  (  ait.mn  of  a  dwimi  \  i  .-.m  i.. 


:;:! 


Nortlnvcstrni  rnivn>ity.  ..f  Chi  u-o,  has  lua.K-  a  spcc-ial  study 
nf  V(,Ka:i.n's.  Hi-  lias  iiiadr  an  asciiit  .iftlu-  two  hiulu'sl  in  the 
world,  and  has  c-liinln-d  many  otlur-,  for  purpost-s  of  study.  He 
i  .  an  antlioiily  0,1  voU  ano.^,  ;ip],  v. 

"  There  are  two  s^Mvat  lireks  ot"  sohanoes  aluuit  the  eartli," 
he  said.  "One  girdles  tlie  eaith  noith  and  sonth,  extendinj,^ 
ihron-h  Terra  del  I'MeKo  (railed  'Land  .,f  f.re'  l.eeatrse  of  its 
volcanoes),  Mexico,  the  .Mentraii  Mand>,  and  down  thronKli  .\ns- 
tralia  ;  the  other  east  and  west  thron-h  H.awaii.  Mexico,  West 
Indies,  Italy  ( inclndin-  .Monnt  Wsnviiisiand  Asia  .Minor. 

"These  two  eirclcs  intersect  ;it  two  points.  One  of  these  is 
the  West  Iinlies,  which  iiichule  Martini(ine.  tlie  scene  of  this  ter- 
rihle  disisit'r;  the  other  is  in  the  islands  of  Java,  lioriieo  and 
Sumatra.  On  tlie  latter  islands  there  are  I'xtinct  volcanoes.  On 
the  f  n-mer  is  the  terrible  Pek'e.  It  is  jnst  .at  these  points  of  inter- 
section .f  the  two  \.)lcanic  rin-s  that  we  expect  nniisnul  volcanic 
acti\ity,  and  it  is  there  th.at  we  fmd  it." 

BASKD  ON   THEORY. 

Professor  Crook  said  it  was  iinpossiI)]e  to  ])redict  an  eruption. 
"There  has  l)een  more  or  less  theori/in-"  hv  continued.  "  as  to 
volcanic  disturbances  movin-  in  cvcles,  but  it  cannot  1)e' ])r<>ved. 
One  fact  is  established,  and  that  is  that  a  voK-auo  is  in  explosion 
caused  by  water  coiuin-  in  contact  with  the  molten  mass  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  is  proved  by  the  -reat  cloiuls  of 
steam  that  accom])an\-  the  action." 

The  (dd  theory  that  the  center  of  tlie  earth  is  ;i  nndteii  mass 
the  i)rofes,sor  says  is  no  lon-er  held.  He  asserts  the  latest  idea 
is  tliat  the  center  of  tlie  eartli  is  more  ri.i^id  than  odass,  tliough 
less  ri-id  than  steel,  .\bont  this  there  is  more  or  less  molten 
matter,  and  over  all  the  surface  crust  of  the  earth.  This  molten 
matter  causes  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  ,^^vt■,  to  sa,^-,  and  form 
what  is  called  "wrinkling."  When  watei  comes  in  contact  with 
llie  heated  mass  an  explosion  f(dlows  that  finds  its  (uitlet  through 

.1.,,      „!.,  .,       .      ...1.„,.         i1.    .  •  1  .  .  o 

■-;;-..    p;.e  e.-,    v, iicie   liicrv:    lo   iv^asi   leM.siauce,    and   the  result  is  a 
volcano. 
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"TluMV  is  no  pari  ..f  ihf  .ruth's  surt-uc-  whic-li  is  .-xripl  from 
e-ir'WuKik.s;'  >Md  I'rotVssor  Crook,  --md  tiu-rc  i>  no  rr^r„huHy 
i„  their  .ppeannu.-.  VoU.inu.  .vupUons  .nv  .hno^  alu:u  s  prc- 
,eckHl  i.v  earthquakes  so,ueuh.MV  in  tl>c  crcle.  keceUlly  thc-.e 
were  earthcituikes  in  the  Citv  of  Mexico  in  which  nuu.y  lives  were 

lost.  .,,       ,        1 

"  \s  it  IS  impossible  to  piedicl  when  the  next  will  take  l.laee. 

it   is   also  impossible  to  tell  ulure  it  uill    be.      It  will  eertamlv  be 
somewhere  in  the  line  of  the  two  circles. 

•'  -Ul   this   is   of  interest  as  showiu;^  that  the  earth  is  still    m 
process  of  f^.rmation    ,nst   as   ii.nch  as  ii  was  a  billion  years  a^o 
\Ve  see  the  saiiie  thin,  in   .•ellow>t..iie  Park.       1  here  most  decule. 
chanuc-s    have    taken    plac-   even    in    the    .ast   ei^^ht    years.      Old 
K.i.hful,  winch  used   to  play  re;,nlarlv  every  sixtv  mmntes,  now 
does  so  onlv  once  in  twice  ihe  time."  _  •    i       , 

When'aske.l  what  contributions  to  science,  il  y,  mi-ht  be 
expected  trom  investi^ati.ms  at  Martinique,  the  protessor  expressed 
a  great  desire  to  \:.o  there. 

BENEFIT  TO  SCIENCE. 
-Even  new  elements  mig.  .  be  dI:^covered;'  he  said,  "  and 
seismic  theories  either  conhimed  or  disproved.  A  volcano  always 
throws  off  a  ^rreat  variety  of  materials,  hydrochloric  and  sulphnnc 
acids  iron,  silica  (sand>,  sulphur,  calcium  and  maKniesium.  1  he 
hu-a  is  of  two  kinds.  That  whicli  is  easily  fusible  flows  more 
rapidly  than  a  horse  can  trot.  .\  more  viscous  kind  cools  into 
shapes  like  ropes.     The  latter  is  comm.m  in  I  lawaii." 

••  Why  do  people  live  near  volcanoes  ?  "  was  asked.      '  Don  t 
ihcv  know  thev  are  loaded?  '" 

■  ••  Yes  The  daii-er  of  the  proximity  is  nsually  well  known, 
but  the  iron  oxides  render  the  soil  extremely  fertile.  You  .see  this 
i„  Sicilv  about  I'Una  and  Vesuvius,  Y.ni  see  it  also  m  Martnuque. 
where  the  area  forty  miles  scpiare  was  occupied  by  i6o,cxx3  people. 

The  professor  "then  spoke   of    the    probable    character  of    the 
death  of  the  unforLnnalc  \ictruis. 

-Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  fumes  of  chlorine  it  is  pruba- 
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l.h 


tlKit     iiian\-  uiTf    ;isj>hv 


■xiatrd,   and   so 


(loiihlKss,  uiMt-  hiiritd  in  aslii's,  like  tlic  Koiiiaii 
o:  Vfif  (.•aii.v,'lit  ill  s(tiin'  iiul.iscd  place-  u  liuh 
\ty  niiillt-'ii  la\a  nsullcd   in   slow  roastiii<'.      It 


lasilv. 
'IditT  ill 


Otl 


icrs. 


ollUull, 


iic-iiii,'    siiiiotiiidfd 


IS  iiidiTci  a  liorn 


(lisastei-,  and   one  wliirli  uc   ina\-  wt-Il    pray  not   ti 


Scienct 

a.uaiii.' 


houfwr,  has  no  auaiis  o 


f  k 


stf  dnpluatcd. 
iiouiiiy  thai  it  nia\   not  ofenr 


S.  V.   Sniilli.    a   IuiiiIkm    nu  rc-liant    k 
cesUr   (.•onnly.  Mas^  achiisLtts,  ivlunifd    1 


nown    ll.i.    iirlioiit    Wor- 
loin  a  visit    at  St.  ]' 


Mailini(|iK-.       lie   was  one  of  tlu-   last  visitors   to  the   island 
lliis  jiail  ot   the  eoiintiy,  and   his  nieinories  of  the  1 
wliieli  was  wiped  out    ,,i   cxistc'iiee    in  a  tl; 
caiio,  Were   oiilv    made   iiion-  \i\id    in 


lerie, 

li'oni 


)eaiitit'nl  eit' 


isli    l)\- 


his   mind 
Willi  a  {larly  of  eii;Iily,  Mr.  Smith  leU  Xew  York.  !■ 
the   Qiuhec-   Steamship   Coinpaiiv's    Madiana. 
Mrs.  Sheldon,  foinu  rly  Miss  liessie  Mitehell,  at 
in  the  liarre,  Mass.,  liii/li  school. 


U  .III    ] 
l)v  the 


1-|<.H     \  ol- 

(lisaster. 


el)ruar\-  Stli,  on 


,11  t]:i.- 


parly 


was 


one  I  line  a  leachei 


LITTLE    BOATS   VISIT  THE   STEAMER. 


St.  Pierre,  .Marliniciiie.  was    reaeheil  earl 


V  on  llie  niorniii 


u    <> 


Fehrnary  171I1.      ,\i   St.  Pierre,  Mr.  Smitl 


I    fonnd   that    the  \essel 


.olll' 


'nl\- 


ilhin   about  a  miU'  of  the   si 


lore,  and  the  natives 


in  enule    little    i)()ats   e:;me   out  to  the    steamer.      The    1 


some     seven     feet     loliL. 

To   propel    the    tVail  eraft  two  board 

sent  it  throiii^^h  the  water  by  the  dou-paddle  1 

of  the  men  and    boys,  Mr.  Smith  said    he   1 

swiinmers. 


xKits  were 


nade  of    anyt]lill}.,^    and   leaked     badlv. 


s  were  used,  and  the  boatman 

iiolioii.      In  speakiii;; 

ie\er   saw  siuli  expert 


iiV 


.\  nickel  thrown  over  tlie  steamer's  edt^e  wonld  call  for  a  rush 
the    rabble  of  boys  and    men,  and  a    loiit,'-  dive  under   the  bo.u 


w 


liicli  drew  twentv    feet  of 


water  was  haidiv  ont  of  th 


or  the  natives. 


Wli 


e    ordiiiarv 


en    a    com  was   tlirown  into  tin-  water   there 
was  a  wild  rush  for  it. 

The  water  was  so  clear  that  '■,     scramble  for  the  coin  fifteen 
leet  or  more  below  tlie  snrfnre  w-k  ..nv.;K-  ^-,...1,  u,.  ^i, „ 


and  in  some  cases  Mr.  Smith  said  that  two  natives  could  be  .se 


eu 
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pulliiii;  (.'uc-li  (illiLr\s  luiir  ti ying  to  gel  the  coin   ;it  the  bottom  of 
tlie  liarljor. 

Ill  telling  of  vSt.  Pierre  Mr.  vSinith  stated  that  his  fir^t  and 
hest  iiieiiiory  of  the-  eity  was  that  here  he  got  his  best  dinner  of 
the  trip,  that  was  not  served  on  board  ship.  A  fnll  conrse  I-'rench 
dinner,  np  one  flight,  in  a  holel  that  bore  the  name  "  Icehonse," 
was  servetl  by  men  waiters  Anything  tliat  was  wanted  in  the 
way  of  licpiors  was  served.  Mr.  Smitli  said  wine  seemed  to  be  the 
beverage  that  was  used  by  tlie  better  class  of  people. 

Speaking  of  the  city  itself  he  said  th.at  it  was  very  closely 
settled,  bnt  he  thonght  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  inhabitants 
as  given  tor  the  eit\-  was  correct.  The  poorer  class  of  people  lived 
in  one  story  houses,  while  those  of  more  wealth  lived  up  oue 
flight. 

AS  IN  SOME  EUROPEAN   CITIES. 

The  city  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano,  which  is 
some  five  miles  away  and  very  steep,  had  thue  good  streets,  which 
ran  parallel  to  the  seashore.  The  otiier  streets  were  so  steep  that 
a  team  with  a  load  could  not  go  up  them  Along  the  coast  there 
was  a  primitive  car  line  which  ran  at  any  time.  This  went  into 
the  city.  It  was  of  a  ^ery  narrow  gauge,  and  when  in  the  city 
ran  very  clos-'  to  the  sidewalk.  When  Hearing  a  crosswalk  the 
driver,  with  a  horn  much  the  same  as  our  fishhorii,  gave  forth  a 
blast  that  was  startling. 

There  were  two  modern  things  ab.,iit  the  city.  It  was  lighted 
by  electricity  and  had  a  modern  theatre.  In  regard  to  buildings 
there  were  few  imposing-  stnutures.  'I'he  cathedral,  large  and 
massive,  was  very  iioticeabli-.  In  regard  to  schools  Mr.  Smith 
only  saw  one  ;  this  was  a  school  that  from  the  outside  of  the 
building  looked  to  the  passerby  as  nothing  but  a  commou  dwell- 
ing. It  was  attended  by  scholars  from  lo  to  iS  vears  of  a"-e. 
Mr.  Smith  thought  it  was  a  higher  grade  school.  The  noticeable 
i'act  was  that  neatly,  if  not  all,  the  attendants  were  girls,  and 
Mr.  vSmith  said  it  was  a  matter  of  comment  tliat  the  women  and 
girls  far  oi  >  .umbered  the  men  and  boys. 

The  women  were   remarkably  well   formed,   and  their  giddy 
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costiinu'S  were  ;i  sis/lu  in  tliciiisclv 


OS. 


Tl 


ic  women  were  vltv  cixct. 


dne  prolKibly  to  the  fact  that  nearly  evervtliint^,  little  or   I 


carried  on  their  heads.      T 


iR,  was 
le  party  that  Air.  vSniith  was  with   did 


not  go  ont  of  the  city  limits,  hnt  at  night,  over  Mont   Pelec  there 
WIS  the  smoke  ea^).      .Asked  if  anything  ont  of  the  ordinary  was 


thought  in  regard  to  the   smok 


replied  that  he  heard  nothin 


e  cap  by   the  natives,    Mr.   vSniith 
..^  said  either  way.     On  board  ship  it 


was  commented  that  some  day  trouble  would  con 
Mont  Pelee  was  not  dead. 


le,   and   that  ol 


a 


At  St.  Pierre  one  of  the  fi 


Indies  was  visited  by  the  part\-.     One    f; 


nest  botanical  gardens  in    the  West 


along  the  shore  and  at  th 
Ti 


let   noticeable,  especially 


e  piers,  was  that  the  city  was  v.ell  policed, 
le  marketplace  in  the  morning  was  a  place  of  unusual  interest. 


Here  the  natives  for  n 


any  miles  around  came  into  the  city  to  sell 
whatever  they  thought  there  was  a  chance  to  mnke  on.      Many  of 
the  natives  w<mld  come  many  miles  with  bundles  on  their    heads 
weighing  one  hundred  pounil>,  walking  all  the  way. 

TH?:  TRADES  PEOPLE. 

The  marketplace,  on  a  small  scale,  was  divided  off,  or  classi- 
fied ;  meats  were  sold  in  one  part,  fruits  in  another,  and  so  on. 
Some  of  the  more  pretentious  of  the  salespeople  had  a  small  shed 
to  sell  from,  but  many  put  their  belongings  down  wherever  it 
hap))ened,  and  sat  down  beside  them. 

On  the  trip  Mr.  Smith  and  the  party  visited  the  boiling  lake 
at  Dominica.  This  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  visited 
on  the  trip.  At  the  shore  mules  and  guides  were  hired  for  the 
trip  to  the  lake,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  After  going  three 
miles,  by  placing  the  hand  to  the  ground  the  heat  below  could  be 
fc't.  And  Mr.  Smith  said  over  a  large  territory  tmall  streams  of 
steam  could  be  s?en  issuing  forth  from  three  to  fifteen  feet 
m  height.  In  pi;  ces  along  the  route  a  rnmlilc  and  a  roar  could 
be  hoard  like  that  a  large  river  makes  in  going.ovcr  rapids. 

ReacliMig  the  lake  the  heat  was  hardly  more  inten.se  than  at 
.s(mie  of  the  ])laces   along  the   route.     The  water  in  the  lake  was 
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lake  is  (il)laiiK'(l.  Mr.  Sniiili  said  thai  a  few  iiiontlis  Ijciore  a 
Iravc'lk'r  and  his  j^iiidc  in  gt)iiig  i>vtr  the  rontc  brijkc  thru'sjh  the 
crnst  and  were  killed. 

The  trip  envered  thirty-six  days,  a  voyaj^c  throns^^h  the  Wind- 
ward Islands  to  (Georgetown.  Denierara,  British  Gniana.  Several 
side  trips  were  taken  bv  some  of  the  party.  Mr.  Smith  was  one 
of  a  \y.iviy  of  fonr  to  lake  a  carriage  dri\e  of  eighty-three  miles 
aeross  Porto  Rico.  Alsoal  t  ieorgetown,  Denierara,  a  small  steamer 
was  taken  for  a  trij)  of  sexenly-fue  miles  npthe  Denierara  river. 
Then  a  ride  on  a  primitive  railroad  to  iCssecjiiibo  river  was  taken, 
th.e  boundary  line  between  British  (Hiiaiia  and  \'ene/uela. 

No  greater  ealaehsm  is  authoritatively  known  in  the  annals 
of  eivilized  man  than  that  wliich  has  swept  tlie  Lesser  Antilles, 
with  Martinicjue's  now  famous  volea'io  of  Mont  Pelee  in  tlie  lead. 
But  the  influences  of  romance  and  of  romantic  history  still  cast  a 
mournful  glor\-  about  Mount  \'esuvius  and  that  eruption  which 
engulfed  the  classical  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Plerculancum  and 
made  it  the  most  vi\id  and  appalling  of  all  the  greater  catastro- 
phes of  nature. 

BEAUTY  DESTROYED  FOREVER. 

We  can  transport  ourselves  in  imagination  more  easily  to  the 
Bav  of  Xa])les,  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  than  to  the  P.ay  of  St.  Pierre  iu  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth,  fur  all  the  resources  of  the  imagination  are  instantly 
called  into  play.  It  was  the  most  purely  pictorial  era  which  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

The  catastrophe  llun  enacted  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
r;inean  ha('  a  setting  of  physical  and  artistic  beauty  such  as  ha\c 
never  since  been  conjoined  in  so  great  a  measure.  The  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Bay  of  Naples  are  still  extant  indeed.  So  is  \'esu- 
vius,  in  a  form  somewhat  modified  from  that  which  was  known  to 
the  Romans  before  the  great  erupti(>n.  But  the  architecttirni 
bcaut\-  bv  which  man  had  supplemented  the  beauty  of  nature,  was 
laid  w;isle  and  has  never  returned  in  its  old-time  splendor. 

In  the  year  A.   D.    6.^,  the  suburban   city  of  Pompeii   had 
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reached  the  climax  of  her  prosperity.  Raised  to  tlie  rank  of  a  city 
under  Atigiistus,  she  had  been  reeoi^iiized  as  a  Roman  colon}- 
under  Xero.  She  had  become  the  arsenal  of  the  maritime  cities 
of  the  Campania  and  the  centre  of  their  commerce.  Situate  on 
the  shores  of  the  most  beautiful  bay  in  all  the  world,  she  la\- 
near  the  foot  of  a  volcano,  which  had  come  to  be  considered  as 
extinct. 

For  how  long  before  the  Christian  era  \'esuvius  had  been  at 
rest  is  not  known.  This  mucli  is  certain,  however,  that  troni  the 
landing  of  the  first  Greek  colony  in  Southern  Italy,  the  volcano 
liad  given  no  signs  of  internal  activity.  Strabo,  indeed,  recognized 
it  as  a  volcanic  mountain,  but  Pliny  did  not  include  it  in  his  list 
of  active  volcances.  In  those  days  the  mountain  presented  a  far 
different  appearance  fnnn  that  which  it  exhibits  to-day. 

The  huge  cone,  in  which  the  steaming  mass  now  culminates, 
and  the  long  broken  wall  on  its  left,  which  at  the  present  day  foru^. 
features  so  conspicuous  and  so  peculiar,  were  not  then  to  he  seen. 
Instead  there  was  a  broad  and  ulmost  level  crest  at  nearly  the 
same  elevation,  whereon  a  slight  depressi<>:-,  marked  the  place  of 
an  ancient  crater.  The  fertile  slopes  of  the  mount'  'n  were  well 
cultivated.  Near  its  base  lay  not  only  Pompeii,  but  also  the  cities 
of  Herculaneum  and  Stabiae. 

So  little  was  the  thought  of  danger  associated  with  the  sleep- 
lag  volcano  that  its  fiery  crater  not  very  long  ago  had  been  sought 
.\s  an  asylum  by  the  bands  of  slaves  and  others  who  had  flocked 
to  the  standard  of  vSpartacus 

REASON   FOR  APPRKHENSION. 

Although  W'suvius  was  at  rest,  an  expert  having  only  a 
slightly  greater  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  than  was  cur- 
rent in  those  days  would  have  seen  reason  for  dread  in  the  fact 
that  the  region  of  which  \'esuvins  was  the  main  vent  had  never 
in  the  memory  of  man  known  any  long  period  of  absolute  rest. 
The  island  of  Pithecnsa,  known  to-day  as  Ischia,  was  frequently 
shaken  by  violent  convulsions.  So  fierce  were  the  volcanic  erup- 
tions from  its  still  active  mountain  that   several   Greek  colonies 
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STAKTLIXC,  I  FFl  LT  OK  THE  KRUITIOX  OF  VESUVIUS  ON  THE  SEA. 
lion  has  suhsid.d,  were  exhaled  at  intervals  from  extensive  tracts 
<m  Pithecusa.  niakiii-  the  island  periodically  uninhabitable. 

Still  nrarer  to  Wsuvins  lav  the  famous  Lake  Avernus.  Tlie 
very  name  has  passcci  int..  a  popular  syn.mym  for  the  infernal 
retrions.  It  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  from  the  Greek  Aornos,  or 
"birdless,"  and  to  have  sitrnified  that  the  vanors  .T-.i-pndino-  fr.-.m 
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its  waters  rlcstroycd  al]  birds  that  altcniptt-d  to  fly  „ver  the   sur- 
face. 

In  fact,  thougli  tlie  lake  is  inocuous  today,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  hides  the  outlet  of  an  extinct  volcano  and 
that  Ion-  after  the  volcano  ceased  to  be  active  it  emitted  j^ases  as 
fatal  to  animal  life  as  those  suffocating  vapors  which  annihilated 
all  the  cattle  on  the  Island  of  Lancerote,  in  the  Canaries,  in  the 
year  1730. 

After  untold  years  in  which  Vesuvius  had  for  a  while  resi.rned 
Its  pretensions  as  the  principal  vent  of  the  j^^rcat  Xeapolitan^vol- 
canic  system,  the  sleeping  giant  gave  warning  of  a  sudden  awak- 
ening.  A  violent  ccmvulsion  of  the  earth  occurred  around  its  base 
Many  lives  were  lo.st.      Much   injury   was   done    to    the   cities    of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants    fled    in 
affright.     Some  never  returned.   The  majority,  however,  regained 
courage  when  these  preliminary  stirrings  had  subsided  and  went 
back  to  their  homes,  bul  never  to  enjoy  the  same  immunity  from 
fear. 

PERIODICAL  EARTHQUAKES. 
For  sixteen  years  thereafter  earthquakes  were   of  periodical 
occurrence.     These  grew  gradually  more  and  more  violent       Bui 
the  obstruction  which  had  .so  hmg  impeded  the  ejection  of  the  con- 
hned  matter  was  not  readily  removed.      It  was  not  until  the  mem- 
orable August  of  79  A.  D.    that    the    superincumbent  mass   after 
numerous  and  violent  internal  throes,  was  at  length  hurled  forth 
Of  the  extraordinary  catastrophe  which  resulted  we  have  an 
excellent  account  in  a  letter  written  bv  an  eyewitness,    Plinv  the 
younger,   to  his   friend  Tacitus  the  younger.     Tacitus  had  asked 
for    an   account   of  the   death   of  the   elder    I'linv.    uncle  of  the 
younger,   who   had   perished   in   his  eagerness  to  obtain  a  nearer 
view  of  the  dreadful  phenomen.ni.     Tliis  afforded  the  nephew  an 
opportunity  of  detailing  all  the  circumstances  from  the  beginning 
In   that  fateful    August,   we  learn,  boch  the  Plinvs,  with  the 
lady  who  was  respectively   sister  and   mother  to  them,    were    at 
Misenum,  a  seaport  near  Pompeii,  where  the  elder  PlinV   was   ,'1, 
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"  (  )n  Inv  j.jtli  (lay  of  .Mii;-usl,  '  sa\>  the  ynuni^nT  Pliny, 
"about  i>m-  in  the  .iftcrr.uor.,  ni\'  mother  lU'siix-d  him  to  o1;s(M"\c  a 
cloud  of  viTv  t'xtraordin.iTv  si/c  and  shape.  lie  aro-e  at  once 
and  went  out  ui)on  a  heij^hl  whence  he-  nii,L:[ht  more  distinctly  view 
this  striiui^e  phenomenon. 

"It  was  not  at  tlii>  d'-tance  discernihle  from  wliat  mountain 
the  cloud  issued,  hut  it  was  found  afterward  tliat  it  came  from 
\'esuvius.  I  cannot  find  a  more  exact  description  of  the  figure 
than  hv  comi)arint^  it  to  that  of  a  ])ine  tree,  for  it  shot  up  to 
jrre.it  heii^ht  in  the  f)nn  of  a  trunk,  which  extended  itseil  at  the 
top  int(  a  sort  n(  b-aiiches,  occasioned,  I  suj)pose,  either  by  a 
sudden  jj^'ust  of  air  which  impelled  il,  whose  force  decreased  as  it 
advanced  upward,  or  else  the  chuid  itself  bein;^;'  j)ressed  back  by 
its  own  weij^rht,  exjianded  in  this  numner.  The  clotid  ap])eared 
sometimes  brii:;ht,  at  otluMs  dark  and  sjiotted,  as  it  was  more  or 
less  impreguated  witl;  earth  and  cincU-rs." 

OLD    MAN    SET   OUT   ALONE. 

Plin3''s  curiositv  was  aroused.  He  ordered  a  small  vessel  to 
be  prepared  that  he  might  sail  closer.  The  nephew,  however, 
could  not  be  aroused  to  any  similar  interest.  He  was  too  deep  in 
his  studies  to  be  disturbed,  so  the  old  gentleman  set  out  alone. 
It  soon  becan.ie  e'ident  that  the  phenomenon  was  an  unusual  and 
most  threitenihg  one.  Pliny  gave  orders  that  several  galley.s 
should  accom])anv  his  vessel  and  steered  the  little  flotilla  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  X'esuvius,  "tor  the  villas  stood  extren;ely  thick 
uj)on  that  lovelv  coast."  .\s  they  approached  cintlers,  pumice 
stone  and  black  tragments  of  l)urniug  rock  fell  on  and  around  the 
ships. 

"  Tliev  were  in  danger,  too,  of  running  agronml,  owing  to  the 
sudden  retreat  of  the  sea  ;  vast  fragments  also  rolled  down  from 
the  mountain  and  obstructed  all  the  shore." 

The  pilot  advi.sed  ietre;it.  Pliny  would  not  hear  of  it. 
"  Fortune  befriends  the  brave,"  he  cried  and  ordered  the  sliips 
press  onward  to  Stabiao.  Here  he  did  his  best  to  encourage  his 
fri-^iids  wlioni  lie  feMiiid  in  ureal  consternation,  assured  them   that 
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tlic  flanu's  whitli  they  saw  in  several  places  were  merely  l)uniiii,t,r 
villajjfes.  and   after  eatiuir  sni)per,  retired  rahnly  to  rest. 

"I!ein,t,r  ])retty  fat."  says  his  nephew,  "  and  hreatliin- liard, 
those  wlio  atti'iidvd  ontsid'  aetnallv  heard  him  snore." 

rintnow  the  court  outside  the  house  was  almost  filled  u])  with 
stones  and  ashes.  The  house  its-lf  rocked  and  swayed.  Plinv 
Mas  incontinently  aroused  from  his  slumbers.  Joiuiu,!^--  the  rest  of 
the  company  he  found  them  planniui^  to  make  a  sortie.  They 
decided  on  seekiui,'-  the  fields  for  safety. 

I'^astenni.t,^  pillows  on  their  heads  as  a  prc-ction  from  fall 
stones,  they  advanced  in  the  midst  of  an  obscuritv  ,i.,^reater  tluui 
that  of  the  darkest  day— thou,e:h  beyond  the  limits  of  the  .i^reat 
cloud  it  was  already  broad  day.  When  they  reached  the  shore, 
th'.y  found  the  waves  runnin.y^  so  hij^di  that  they  dared  not  venture 
out  to  sea.     So  Pliny  calmly  resumed  his  nap. 

SULPHUROUS  VAPORS. 

"  Havinjr  drunk  a  drau-ht  or  two  of  cdd  water,  he  lay  down 
on  a  cloth  that  was  spread  out  for  him  ;  but  at  this  moment  the 
flames  and  sulphurous  vapors  dispersed  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  obliged  him  to  ri.se.  Assisted  by  two  of  his  .servants,  he  got 
upon  his  feet,  but  instantly  fell  down  dead,  suffocated.  I  suppose, 
by  some  gross  and  uoxious  vap,or,  for  he  always  had  weak  lungs 
and  suffered  from  a  difficulty  of  breathin<r." 

Meanwhii.  the  nephew  was  still  in  Misenum.  Even  here 
there  was  danger,  although  \'esuvius  was  no  less  than  fourteen 
miles  away.  The  laud  rocked  like  the  sea.  The  sea  itself  broke 
and  ebbed  and  flowed  on  the  coast  in  tides  as  novel  as  they  were 
eccentric.  Explosion  succeeded  explosion,  roar  followed  roar  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain. 

This  had  n<nv  disappeared  behind  a  black  and  ominous  cloud, 
bursting  with  ominous  vapors,  whence  came  intermittent,  but 
daz/.ling  Hashes  of  lightning.  The  light  of  the  afternocm  faded 
as  the  m^rk^  i,al!  spread  further  from  its  center,  and  enveloped 
Misenum  and  the  island  of  Capraae  in  a  common  -loom 
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lit  up,  iKil  (iiily  wiili  the  intcnnittcnt  toiij^nics  of  flatue,  l)Ut  ulso 
with  ;i  (.DiitiinKius  nuUly  i,rh>\v,  as  from  some  vast,  hidden  funiacL", 
while  a  hail  of  projectiles  fell  fast  and  furious  down  the  sides  of 
the  niountaiu. 

So  jKissed  the  night;  then  came  the  hour  of  dawn,  but  not  the 
lii^hl  of  day.  This,  \vc  are  told,  even  at  far  away  Misenum  was 
"exceedin.i^ly  faint  and  lan.uniid."  Not  yet  were  the  terrors  of  the 
eruption  at  an  end.  The  level  i^ronnd  near  Misenum,  whereon 
the  fu.Lritives  from  the  shaken  houses  had  ,i,r;it]iered,  rocked  to  and 
fro.  The  sea  rolled  hack  from  the  laud,  leaviuiL;  the  shores  strewn 
with  many  marine  animals.  The  cloud  that  rested  on  Vesuvius 
became  more  and  more  murky,  and  then  seemed  to  be  riven  by 
dartint;  sheets  of  flame. 

A.vrain  it  came  sweeping  across  the  bay.  It  was  blacker  than 
any  night,  "like  the  blackness  of  a  room  shut  up."  On  every 
side  "  nothing  was  to  lie  heard  but  the  shrieks  of  women  and 
children  and  tlie  crying  and  shouting  of  men." 

ANOTHER  OUTBURST  OF  FLAMES. 

.\t  length  a  light  ap])eared,  which  was  not,  however,  the  day, 
but  the  forerunner  of  another  outburst  of  flames.  These  pres- 
ently disappeared,  and  again  a  thick  darkness  enveloped  every- 
thing. Ashes  fell  heavily  n])on  the  fugiti\es,  so  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  crushed  and  buried  in  the  thick  laver  that 
covered  ilie  whole  couutr\-. 

Many  hours  passed  before  the  dreadful  darkness  began 
slowly  to  dissipate.  When  at  length  day  returned  and  the  sun 
even  was  seen  faintly  sliiniug  thnnigh  the  overhanging  canopy 
every  object  seen  changed,  being  covered  over  with  white  ashes 
as  with  a  deep  snow. 

Pliny  say.s  nothing  in  his  letter  of  the  destruction  of  the  two 
iu.pulous  and  important  cities.  He  tells  us  that  at  Stabiae  a 
.diower  of  ashes  fell  so  heavily  that  several  day.s  before  the  end 
of  the  eruption  the  court  leading  to  the  elder  Pliny's  room  was 
beginning  to  be  filled  up.  When  the  eruption  ceased  Stabiae  was 
eunipletely  overwhelmed. 
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Farni.Mv    sudden,  h.mcvcr.  was  the   destruction   „f    Punineii 
and  Hereul.-uu  .lui. 

Tiie  tun   cities  xvere    first    shaken  violentlv  hv  tlie    thnns  ,,f 
the  disturbed  nu.untain.      It  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  ucr.. 
driven  In-  these  anticipatory  tlin.es  t.>  fly  fn.ni  the  d.K.n.ed  K.uns 
l-..rn„tu-,thstanding  Dion  Cassias. wlu,  wrote  more  than  a  centurv 
atler  the  catastrophe    and   who    reports   that   the    two   cities   wer"e 
|)nrie<l  under  slu.wers  of  ashes  "while  all   the   people  were  sitting. 
Ill  tlie  theatre,"  we  now  from  the  evidence  furnished  bv  the  exca 
vations  that  none  of   the  people  were   destroveJ    in    the  theatres 
und,  indeed,  that  there  were  very  few  who  did  not  escape-  from  both' 
cities.       I),on    Cassuis   doubtless    obtained    the     material    for  his 
accounts  from  the  traditions  of  the  descendants  of  survivors   and 
he  shows  how  terrible  was  the  impression  made  upon  their  minds 
He  assures  us  that  durin.^r  the  eruption   a  multitude  of  men 
of  superhuman  stature  appeared,  s.m.etimes  on  the  mountain  ami 
sometimes  ni  the  environs,  that    stones    and  smoke  were   thrown 
ont   the  snn  was  hidden  and  then  the  oiants  seemed  to  rise  again 
Willie  the  sounds  of  trumpets  were  lieard. 

In  the  superstiti.ms  of  the  Middle  Ages  Vesuvius  assumed 
the  character  which  had  before  been  given  to  Avernus,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  mouth  of  hell.  Cardinal  Damiano,  in  a  letter  to 
lope  Nicholas  II.,  written  about  the  vear  1060.  tells  the  story 
of  how  a  priest,  who  had  left  his  mother  ill  at  Heneventum,  passed 
on  his  way  homeward  to  Naples  by  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  and 
heard  issuing  therefrom  the  voice  of  his  mother  in  great  agony 
He  afterwards  found  that  her  death  coincided  exactly  witj.  the 
time  at  which  he  had  heard  her  voice. 

VESUVIUS  CONTINUED  ITS  ACTIVITY. 

The  phase  of  activity  on  which  Vesuvius  entered  in  the  firs 
century  has  continued  ever  since.     During  the  next  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  eruptions  were  of  occasional   occurrence,  though  of  uo 
great  magnitude.     Throughout  the  long  intervals  when  Vesuvius 
was  at  rest  it  was    noted    that   ^Ctna  and  Ischia  were  more  or  less 
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111  1  s  v"^  ;i  starllin;^  i  ■,  iik'iU'i'  was  i;i\iMi  that  ihrir  waslln 
(IfcliiK-  of  iiKi-\-  in  iIk'  vti'nani^'  sy^lnii  of  Soiillu-i  ii  Italy.  'IMiis 
was  lilt.'  'tiilik'H  Uirtli  of  t  lu-  niouii  lain  still  know  n  as  Monti-  \tio\  o, 
or  \i-w  Moi'.iUain,  wliifli  was  tluown  tip  in  llir  Caniiiania  iu\ar 
.\\irnns,  on  tin.'  spot  loiiiurK-  o(.-cu])iril    by  tlir  Liuiiiu-  kakc 

I'or  aliof.l  two  \  rar>  ])rior  to  this  I'vciit  tlu-  distriit  had  ht-tii 
(listnrlicd  by  raithi|tiakfS,  which  on  v'srptfiiilx.r  _>;  and  JS,  is.v"^. 
hi-canu-  almost  i-oiitiiuioiis.  The  low  shoU'  was  slii;htl\-  tdt-\alfd, 
.-,()  that  till.'  sia  iL'lixatrd,  Iraxin-  bare  a  strip  about  two  htiiidrcd 
fc-ct  in  width.  'I'lic  siufacc  cracki-d,  sttani  israpfd.  and  :it  last, 
c-arh-  on  tlu-  niornins.;-  of  thf  2glh,  a  ^^u-at  ixnt  was  made,  from 
wl'.ich  wcrv  \(imiti.-d  fniionsly  "  smoke,  fire,  stones  and  nnid  eoiii- 
posed  of  ashes,  makin.t;"  at  the  time  of  its  opeiiin;^  a  iioise  .  the 
loudest  thniukr." 

The  ejected  material  in  less  than  twelve  lioiivs  built  the  hill 
which  lias  lasted  snb^.tantially  in  the  same  form  to  otir  day.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  since  the  tormatioii  of  Monte  XiU)Vo 
there  has  been  no  \-olcaiiic  disturbance  in  aii\-  part  of  the  Nea- 
i)olitan  district,  sa\e  only  in  \k'su\  ins,  which  tor  ti\e  centuries 
previous  had  remained  in  almost  com])lete  rest. 

ERUPTION   IN    l(i:U. 

But  W'suvins  was  now  to  i.;i\e  relocated  e\  ideiice  that  its  old 
eiieri'A-  was  only  doimant  within  it.  'i'lie  iirst  serious  intimatiou 
was  the  eruption  of  December  if),  i');,!.  Duriu.u  the  last  loii,u 
IKiuse  a  co\erin.u  of  i"<-'^  :^ii*l  cinder  had  formed  near  its  crater, 
whicli  had  supported  woods  and  pasture  lands. 

The  eruiitiou  blew  awa\  this  covcrini,^  in  a  trice.  Seven 
streauis  of  lava  poured  from  the  crater  aud  swept  rapidly  down 
the  mountainside,  brins^in;,;  death  and  destruction  along  then 
paths.  Resina,  (hauasello  and  Torre  del  Greco,  three  village.'* 
that  had  ,i;iX)wn  up  dn.-ing  the  period  of  (juiescence,  were  more  oi 
less  overwhelmed  by  the  lava  torrents.  It  was  estim.ated  thai 
ei'-'-hteen  tlu)usand  of  their  inlmbitants  were  killed. 

What  made  the  horror  all  ihe  greatiT  was  a  t'rightt'ul  error  oi 
judgment,  which  has  jii^l  bceii  rcp^alcci  at 
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eni„r  of  T<.nc  ,ld  Cnn,  l,;ul  ivfus,.,!  to  he-  uanu.l  in  tin,.  an.I 
prevented  thr  ,K-oplc-  frun,  n.nkin.  thu,  ...ap.  ni,t.l  ,t  uas  t.u, 
late.  X.,t  until  the-  lava  1,  w]  actuallv  u-aclu  <I  ih.  ualK  ua.  the 
-nl.r  for  .Icpartnrc-  vu-.n.  15.f.„v  th.  onKr  cunld  I,,  a.t.,1  n,,.,n 
IH-  nu.llfn  streams  ha.l  hurst  tl.N.UKh  tlu-  uall.  ,ntu  tlu-  cn.udL^d 
irccls  and  ..vcTuluduu-d  tlu-  vast  niajoritv  .-f  ,]„■  inlia'.atants 

Since-  tins  -mit  c-onvulsiun  Wsuviu.  has  luvc-r  In-c-n  com- 
I'lctcly  at  rest  f..r  any  U,u^  interval.  tliuu,;h  luure  than  a  eeiitury 
passed  helM-e  the  repetition  of  a  ^reat  eatastn.phe  in  the  veir 
1 66o. 

LATER   ERUPTIONS. 

The  eJKditeenth  eentury  was  si^ualixed  hv  repeated  eruption.s. 

ll'ose    which    occurred    hetueen    ,  764   and    177,,    were   carelullv 
ob.served   and    recorded   l,v   Sir  Willnnn    Hamilton,   the  scientist 
w  .0  was  at  that  tin..-  liritish    An.hassador  to  tlu-  Court  at  Naples' 

1  lie  most  remarkable  eruption  in  tlia'  centurv  occurred  however 
1"  I79,v  \vlu-n  a  lava  stream  from  twelve  to  fort^■  feet  thick  swe,,; 
over  I  one  del  Oreco  and  penetrated  the  sea  to  a  distance  of  ^So 
fee  ,hy  winch  time  it  had  increased  to  1,04  feet  wide  and  fifteen 
teet  lu.^^h. 

On  Decembers.  ,S6i,  Torre  del  Greco  suffered  severely  fron. 
another  visitation.  The  severest  eruptions  in  this  century,  how- 
ever, were  those  of  iS;,  and  1S76.  In  the  firsta  sudden  emission 
of  lava  killed  twenty  spectators  at  the  n.outh  of  the  crater  and 
only  spent  its  ft.ry  after  San  Sebastian  and  Massa  had  been  well 
nij(|i  annihilated. 

b-racrments  of  rocks  were  thrown  np  to  the  height  of  4,00.) 
tee  ,  and  the  explosions  were  .so  violent  that  the  whole  countryside 
lied  panic  stricken  to  Naples.  The  activity  of  the  volcan...  aeconi- 
i>anied  by  distinct  shocks  of  earthquake,  lasted  for  a  week  In 
.87^  for  three  weeks  together,  lava  streamed  down  the  side  of 
\esuyui.s,  sweeping  away  the  ^ilIage  of  Cercolo  and  rnnnin..- 
nearly  to  the  sea  at  Ponte  Maddaloni.  There  were  tlien  formed 
ten  small  craters  within  the  great  one.  But  these  were  united  by 
a  later  eruption  in  iSSS.  and  pressure  from  beneafh  for,,,,.^  .  ..„.:. 
cone  where  they  had  been.  "  "  ' ''"' 
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It  may  sicui  slr.in-i.'  that  sodaiij^tMoiis  a  lU'is^'lihoiliiiod  sliouid 
1)1-  iiiliahiti-d.  I'.ul.sDil  i-,.  'I'lioii^h  roiupcii,  1  kTciilaii'-uiii  and 
Stahiai-  lit-  ImriKl  linuMlh  tlif  lava  and  tlu'aslu-s  Inlila-d  uiit  of  tlu- 
uiuiitli  i)f  \'fsu\  ins.  tlu-  villa,i,a'.s  of  Tortici  and  Rrviiia.  Toriv  dA 
(irtcd  and  TDriX' cU  1  Amiun/iata  have  taki-n  tht-ir  i)hK'L',  and  a 
lai-.nx'  ijopnlation.  flu-frfiil  and  prosperous,  flonrisht-s  around  the 
disturl)i(l  mountain  and  over  the  district  of  which  it  is  the  souie- 
\shal  untrustuoitlu'  safet\-\al\e. 

I'rol)ahly  the  most  daui^erous  railway  in  the  world  is  that  nj) 
the  side  of  Mt.  \'esn\ius.  The  lower  terminus  is  from  the  end 
ot  tile  carriage  road  ;  tlu-  u])pei-  alxuit  a  tiiousand  feet  from  tlu- 
crater.  Tlu-  railway  carries  ahout  five  hundred  passeii;.^ers  weekl\-  ; 
but  the  natural  conditions  under  which  it  is  maintai.ied  make  it 
diffuult  and  uncertain  of  operation  the  streams  of  huaand  the 
clouds  ot  ashes  and  cinders  often  ohstructinj.^  and  wreckini,^  the 
track. 

The  tourist  who  ascends  \'esuvius  does  so  at  the  risk  of  his 
lik'.  It  is  said  that  :  i,(  x  hi  tourisis  have  been  killed  since  it  has 
biconie  a  fad  to  make  the  a-,ccul  of  the  volcano.  Formerly  the 
trip  was  made  on  foot  or  horseback,  and  these  methods  are 
still  useil  to  a  cenaiu  extent.  The  fact  that  the  central  cone  of 
\\su\ius  coIla])Scd  early  in  1902,  and  that  lon^r  and  deep  cracks 
have  made  tlu  ir  apjjearance,  j^^ives  rise  to  reasonable  belief  that 
startling;  volcanic  disturbances  are  imminent.  vStrani^e  as  it  may 
seem  the  rei^iou  is  ver}-  fertile,  and  wiue-}^rowiu,t^  is  an  iinportan; 
industry. 
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MARTINinrK     UXDHK    A    MaXTI.K   OF    DarKXRSS.— LiFK    ON   THE 

Island   Almost    rxHxnrKAiu.K.  ~- Extrf.mk   Si-fferixcs 

OF   TIIK     RkFIICKKS.  — FamIXK    AND    DiSEASK    RAVAGING   St. 

Vincent. 

"THE  situation  at   F..rt-de-Fraiice  uu    May  igtli   may  be  iuferred 
from    reports  of  eye-witnesses.     One  of  these   described  the 
latest  aspects  of  tlie  disaster  as  follows: 

"  Alarm  continues  to  fill  the  island,  although  no  serious  erup- 
tion has  occurred  since  Mont  Pelee.  on  Mav  8th,  destroyed  the 
city  of  St.  Pierre.  The  volcano  threatens  further  destruction 
every  day.  and  there  aiv  many  who  iK-lieve  that  an  explosion  even 
inore  serious  than  that  alreadv  recorded  will  mark  the  culmination 
of  *Le  activity  of  Pelee. 

"Ashes  were  spouted  in  ,>,^reat  clouds  from  the  crater  all  day 
on  May  iSth.  The  explosi(,n  be-an  in  the  early  morning,  when 
a  black  column  rose  above  Mont  Pelee,  accompanied  In  iiilernal 
rumblings  and  a  tremor  of  the  earth  that  sent  the  sea  ba-k  from 
the  land  in  powerful  waves.  This  column  was  first  caught  bv  a 
current  of  air  that  carried  in  northward.  Then  an  upper  air 
current  .swept  it  back  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus  it  made  an 
immense  and  well  fi.rmed  "  T,'  the  base  of  which  rested  in  a  cup 
of  flame  on  the  crest  of  the  volcano,  from  which  it  sprang. 

"Then  the  wind  veered,  and  a  mantle  of  darkness  was  swept 
westward  across  the  island,  enveloping  Fort-de-France  upon 
uh,eh  volcanic  dust  fell  to  a  depth  of  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
half  So  heavy  was  the  dust  that  filUd  the  air  that  respiration 
b.-came  a  labor,  and  a  f.ar  of  sulTncation  came  upnu  tiir  inli„hit- 
ants.  Great  alarm  continued  for  more  than  four  hours  and  it 
was  not  nntil  the  cloud  of  ashes  blew  ,Mit  to  sea,  earlv  in  the 
evening,  that  confidence  was  restored. 

"All  last  night  the  summit  of  Mont  Pelee  had  the  appearance 
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p^aiilie  ijiast  furnace,  at  wliicli  great    forces    were   worl. 
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Fla,,,e.,  si,.,.  sVward  i„  slants  thai  a.  „„,es  ,ig,„.d  „p  .l,e  ,„,;„ 
mouth  of  I  ,c  crater,  „„ly  to  reissue  with  redouble,!  force      These 

-.e^ua.  Th^r,:;;,::^^I,-s^:;::-~■•t;: 
extreme    ^  """"""■■  '"  ""»''   ""»  I'""  dcFrauce  i^ 

drouih^S  ullt^;,::;^.!;;^  •;-  T^'" "  '■"■"«'"•  '^•"^  '-"^ 

NotJtl^lT,      ,'he    a?'  .r."^"".""  ""I'-de„te.l   „„,„,er.s. 
Fahreuhei,,   a  „'.  k   f™,  '        :  r'-M"'"''' ''?''^*"^   "^  '''■«^-» 

fall  of  rain  siueeverv  ear  V  '-.--<''■"'  -'-V  .I.niu,  the 

'-'-  \ci\  edrj\  111  tile  luorning. 

SEVERE  MEASURES  TO  STOP  LOOTING 

contil^tMi^^rnfX"!^"!'^  the  authorities,  lectin, 
been  stopped  in  St  Pierre  In  tf" '  "'''  ''  P'''^^''^^"^  ^^« 
been  rob'b'ed  and  bn.ned  Sold  ;rh::rb  """"  '""^^^  '^^'^ 
instructions  to  take  severe  mea  ,  rT    I  '""'   ^"'   ^''^ 

to  the  disorders      In  Fort  d.  T  '       necessary,  to  put  a  stop 

to  the  refu.ee?bv  the  an  ■]•'"''  V^^'^'  ""''  ^^"^^  ^^^'^  out 

to  investi^:rj;i  Z^^:z  n^i:nn^:^^r^'^-^^™^^ 

shall  not  impose  upon  the  generous  "'  """""^^^^ 

"Martinique  mails,  foru-arded  from  Paris  iust  nrior  tn  n 
disaster,  arrived  on   May  i8th      'PI,..  „  just  prior  to  the 

of  private  letters  from   St    P  "^uspapers  print  a  number 

i"-ediateiy  p^:ed;::the  c^Ls:r'Tr"^'  't'-  ^^  ^^^^^ 

these  is  a  letter  from  a  vounTHd         T  "'teresting  of 

dated  May  3d  Af  e  desnrfh^  ^  li'  '"  ""'  ^'""""'^^  '^''  ^'^^tims, 
dawn,  the'tivn  bt  g  ^  p't "l;  t  ^'''''  1  ^^^  ^^^^'"^  ^^^^^ 
tbing  covered  with  a^el^Z  ''^'  1:^1  ":;!  ^t^"'  ^^^^^- 
panic  stricken,  she  said :  ^      ^         ^'  ^•^''^''^'  ^'^^  "'^t 
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n„-ll"  '  "^  M  '^^'"r^'^  astonishes  me.  I  am  awaiting  the  event  tran- 
quilly. My  only  sufienng  is  from  the  dust,  which  penetrates 
cveryuhere,  even  through  closed  windows  and  doors  We  are  all 
calm.     Mannna  is  not  a  bit  anxious.     Edith  alone  is  frightened 

^  '.rid      \\  ,11  It  be  by  fire  or  asphyxia  ?     You  will   have  our  last 
thoughts.      Tell  brother  Robert  that  we  are  still  alive      This  will 
perhaps,  be  no  longer  true  when  this  letter  reaches  you  ' 

"  riic  ICd.th  mentioned  was  a  lady  visitor  who  was  among 
the  rescued,  fins  and  other  letters  enclosed  samples  of  th! 
ashes  winch  fell  over  the  doomed  town.  The  ashes  are  a  bluish- 
gray  unpalpable  powder,  resembling  newly  ground  flour  and 
slightly  smelling  of  sulphur. 

"Another  letter,   written  during  the   afternoon    of   May    ^ 
says  :       The  population  of  the  neighborhood  of  the   mountain  is 
flockmgtothecty.     Business  is  suspended,  the   inhabitants    are 
pamc-stncken  and   the    l^remen    are  sprinkling  the  streets    and 
roofs  to  settle  the  ashes,  which  are  filling  the  air.' 

WARNINGS  FOR   MANY  DAYS. 

"These  and  other  letters  seem  to  indicate  that   evidences  of 
the    impending  disaster  were   numerous   five  days  before  it  oc 
curred.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  was  that  a   gener-il 
exodus  of  the  population   of  St.   Pierre   did  not  take  place  before 

"  Still  another  letter  says  :  '  St.  Pierre  presents  an  aspect 
""known  to  the  natives.  It  is  a  city  sprinkled  with  gray  snow 
a  winter  scene  without  cold.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
HH,d  are  abandoning  their  houses,  villas  and  cottages  and  are 
■loekin,.  to  the  city.  It  is  a  curious  pell-mell  of  women,  children 
■nul  bare-footed  peasants,  big,  black  fellows,  loaded  with  house- 
1-'1<1  goods.  The  air  is  oppressive;  your  nose  burns  4 re  we 
K"i"g  to  die  asphyxiated  ?  What  has  to-morrow  in  store  for  us  P 
A  tlow  of  lava,  rain  of  stones,  or  a  cataclysm  from  the  sea  >  Who 
can  tell  ^     Will  give  you  my  last  thonghf  if  I  must  die'    ' 

"A  St.  Pierre  paper  of  May  3  announces    that  'au^  excursion 
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arraiiKa-d  lor  llic  next  day  to  Munt  Pelee  had  boeii  i)osli)()ned,  as 
the  crater  was  inaccvssihle,  adding  that  notice  uoiiUl  he  issned 
\vhen  the  excursion  would  take  place. 

"(Governor  L'Huerre.  of  Martinique,  has  cahh-d  to  the  Cohv 
nial  Minister,  M.  Decrais,  at  Paris,  announcing  that  Mon^  Pelee 
continues  to  throw  up  iuiuiense  quantities  of  cinders,  which,  owing 
to  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  are  now  co\ering  the 
southern  districts  of  the  island.  X'ioleut  explosions  have  been 
heard  at  Lc  Carbet.  The  Governor  further  declared  there  is  no 
danger  of  an  outbreak  on  the  part  ofthe  population  of  the  northern 
districts  oft  •  islau<l,  as  alleged,  in  consequence  of  the  people 
being  out  of  work. 

AMPLE  SUPPLIES  EXPECTED. 

"Tlie  Ooveruor  reports,  under  date  of  Fort-de-France,  May  i8  : 

'"I  hav.>  informed  the  population  that  supplies  by  the  United 
States  naval  ves.sel  Dixieand  the  steamers  Fontabella  and  Madiana 
will  arrive  here  to-day.  The  cargoes  of  these  vessels  will  be  ex- 
empted from  all  duties  and  other  charges.  This  is  done  on  all 
food  supplies  reaching  us.  Commander  G.  W.  Mentz  and  Captain 
Crabb,  ofthe  Quarlerma.ster's  Department,  have  just  arrived  on 
the  United  States  collier  Sterling,  with  the  food  presented  by  the 
Go\crnnient  of  Porto  Rico.' 

"The  Ministry  ofthe  Colonies  totallj  discredits  the  report  of 
the  destruction  of  Saiute  Marie,  Martinique,  by  fire,  which  has 
reached  here,  as  despalches  do  not  mention  the  fict,  which  they 
certainly  would  have  done  if  the  town  had  been  burned. 

"  The  congregation  completel)  filled  the  fashionable  Church 
of  St.  Augustine  on  the  occasion  of  the  solemn  service  organized 
by  tlie  League  of  French  Women  in  memory  ofthe  victims  ofthe 
Martinique  disaster.  Bishop  Cormon  celebrated  Mass  and  pro- 
nounced the  absolution.  This  was  the  first  memorial  service  for 
the  dead  of  Martinique  held  in  Paris. 

"The  officials  say  the  reports  of  the  French  Embassies  and 
Legations  at  the  various  capitals  show  that  the  sympathy  with 
h^rance  abroad  is  increasiuir.      Th.e  latesf  r.'svnl  .c"iKJ.'-~r->-:.-.-.-.  :  .  ii...^ 
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ofthc  Qn.cn  R.R.nt   ..f  Spain,  who  has  </nvn    lo.cxx.  francs   to 
the  fnnd,  whuh  now  auioniits  to  ovit  750,.., k")  francs. 

"AftiuK^  Governor  I/IIurrn- and  the  other  insnlar  authorities 
and  the  con.nmtce  of  docfrs  appointed,  who  embarked  on 
the  Prenc-h  cruiser  Surh.t  at  l'ort-de-Fra,ue.  proceeded  on  that 
ship  to  M.  Pierre,  to  det  r„,i,K.  whether  there  was  any  damper 
<"  pvnnittniK'  the  exa.nn.ations  of  the  r„ins  to  continue  inas- 
'"■Hhns  a  numSerof  the  corpses  huried  there  are  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction. 

•'  As  the  authorities  were  about  to  debark  at  St.  Pierre,  a  lartre 
quantity  of  lava  (lowed  into  the  Riviere  Hlanche,  accompanied  bv 
au  enormous  cloud  of  smoke.  The  party  did  not  land,  and  the 
Suchet  steamed  to  the  north.  In  the  direction  of  La  Precheur  the 
appearance  of  the  volcano  was   not  so    terrifying. 

SUPPLIES  LANDED  AT  BASSE  POINTE. 

"  After   the  cruiser   passed  Cape  Ste.    Marie,   the  cinders  on 
shore  were   seen  to  be    less  thick,  and  gradually  decrea.sed  as   the 
vessel  approached   Passe  Pointe.      Here  the  Suchet  anchored,  and 
a  small  boat  came  out  from  the  shore,  bearing  persons  who  asked 
fnr  food.     Thirty-eight  barrels  of  biscuit  and  eight   hogsheads  of 
codfish    were  distributed.     There    are   6o<.    inhabitants   at   Passe 
Pointe,  and  a  number  of  families  have  fled  the  village,  leaving  all 
Iheir  property   behind.     The  river  at    Bas.se   Pointe  is   filled  with 
mild,  which  appears  to  be  congealing.      The  bridge  there  h?s  been 
o.iui.letely  destroyed.     The  river  water   has   cea.sed  to   flow,  but 
i:>ttleget   water  from    springs   in   the  neighborhood.      Tlure'  are 
several    very   fine    sugar   cane    estates    in   the    vicinity    of  Basse 
1  (unte. 

"vSeveral  women,  with  their  children  and  baggage,  embarked 
en  the  Suchet  there,  and  the  cruiser  returned  to  St.  Pierre.  The 
return  trip  was  quite  difficult,  as  the  coasts  were  at  times  hidden 
irom  view. 

1!!?°"/^?^,'"'^^^"  ^^^''''^  ^^^  ''^^""'^  ^""^'  ^^'^  Government 
onties  iuiidcd.     There  \va.>  a  strong  odor  of  burnt  flesh  in  the 
town,    and    flies  were   beginning  to  congregate    there    in    great 
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numlRTs.  Difficulty  is  had  in  burning  the  hodic-s.  The  o.ininiltce 
of  d<)ct()r.s  examined  the  ruins  and  declared  that  in  .nuie  j.arts  „f 
the  town  it  would  he  inipossil)le  to  let  the  w..rk  of  exeavation 
continue.  Access  to  St.  Pierre  is  difficult.  The  tou  „  is  sur- 
rounded hy  thick  clouds  <.f  cinders  and  vapor,  and  at  times  it  is 
impossible  to  see  more  than  six  feet. 

"  Cinders  are  also  falling' at  Fort -de-France,  and  the  populati.m 
became  alarmed,  but  it  is  now  more  quiet.  Toward  five  o'clock  in 
theevenin.-:  breathing'  becmes  quite  difficult,  and  h-rses  sh..w 
sijrns  ol  .li.squietnde.  The  United  States  cruiser  Cincinnati  aiul 
the  Government  tug  Potomac  are  at  F..rt-de-France." 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  SUSPENDED. 

The  following  statement  was  given  out  at  the  White  House 
May  iqth  : 

"On  Saturday,  the  19th,  immediatelv  on  receiving  Consul 
Ayme's  despatch,  the  President  directed  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
the  Navy  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  true  condition  of  affairs 
in  Martinique  and  St.  X'incent.  These  reports  will  be  made  pub- 
lic as  soon  as  received.  All  supplies  and  all  the  money  subscribed 
hitherto  have  been  urgently  lueded,  but  until  further  information 
IS  received  it  is  deemed  best  that  the  receipt  of  subscriptions  be 
suspended." 

^       Secretary  Hay  received  the  following  cablegram  from  United 
States  Consul  S.  A.  MacAllister,  at  Barbado.s,   West  Indies   dated 
the  19th   :    'Sixteen  hundred. leaths  at  St.  Vincent;  4ooodestitute 
Immediate  wants    supplied.       Aid   needed  for  six  months.     This 
is  authentic." 

The  Navy  Department  received  the  following  despatch  from 
Commander  McLean,  of  the  Cincinnati :  "  Fort-de-France  Mav 
I9th.-Water  barge  not  needed.  Ashes  and  volcanic  dust  falling 
thickly  here  ;  now  like  thick  fog;  decks  covered." 

The  Potomac  was  reported  to  have  reached  St.  Lucia  Satur- 
day, the  17th. 

,.  ^''J"^!^",^  ^-  ^^^^""^   National  Treasurer  of  the  West  Indies 
rehcf  fund   had    icceived   up  to  noon   ou  May  i9tli  a  total  of 
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?94,ocxx  Gtistav  H.  Schwal.  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  Exccu- 
tivc  Coininittee  .,f  the  Associated  Relief  Committees  of  Nc-  York 
and  presented  the  folhiwing  cablegram,  received  by  the  New' 
\ork  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  the  Chamber  of" Commerce 
IJ.irbados:  "Ascertained  conditions  at  St.  Vincent.  Dumaire' 
52.SCVKK,,  i6cx.  <leaths,  160  wounded  in  hospitals,  4CXJ0  destitute' 
Immediate  wants  supplied,  but  help  required  for  the  next  six 
months." 

The  following  reply  was  sent:  "  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Barbados:  Cable  received.  Our  agent  on  way  to  island 
authorized  to  assist." 

The  Mansion  House  West  Indian  reliL«f  fund  now  aggregated 
5125,000011  May  19th.  Lord  Salisburv.  contributed  $500  Lord 
Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner 
,^2500,  Lady  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal  $iooc^,  Wernher,  Beit 
.S:  Co.,  the  South  African  mining  concern.  $2s.ooi  and  "Anony- 
mous," per  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  $500. 

BRITISH  CRUISER  LANDS  SUPPLIES. 

The  following  is  a  despatch   from    Fort-de-France,  Island  of 
Martinique,  May  19th  : 

"A  party  from  here  has  gone  to  .St.  Pierre  on  the  British 
cruiser  Indefatigable,  carrying  with  then,  coffins,  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  the  bodies  of  the  family  of  Thomas  T.  Prentis  the 
late  United  States  Consul  at  that  place,  who  were  killed  in'  the 
dis-ster.  The  interment  of  the  remains  will  take  place  here  and 
will  be  conducted  with  military  honors.  The  Indefatigable 
brouglit  120  tons  of  supplies. 

"  There  was  another  eruption  from  Mont  Pelee  yesterday 
Ashes  fell  here.  The  volcano  is  still  violently  smoking,  and 
there  are  no  signs  of  its  ceasing  its  activity. 

The  United  States  crni.ser  Cincinnati  and  the  United  States 
Government  tug   Potomac  will    be    stationed    here    immediately 
The  Potomac  will  shortly  go  to  the  island  of  Guadeloupe  to  brin^ 

to  this  nlnrp  ftio  Tiif-Yiif  ,.^,.    1 1.„     _i.-         <-  ■  1  „     xe  -      -       t- 

~   *  ■" ::;---.;i--,  L.-v.-.ji-vs,  »_LL.,  oi  iTis^  omcc  ol    the  Uni''ed 

btates  Consul  there,  Louis  H.  Ayrae." 
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Another   ominous   ck-spatcli    came  from    St.    Kitts,    B.  \V.  I.. 
May  19 : 

"  As  the  full  (.-xtcut  of  the  disaster  worked  in  St.  Vincent 
!)>•  the  explosion  of  Soufriere  becomes  known  tl;e  liorror  is 
iiK-reastd.  Conditions  there  j^row  worse  day  by  day,  notwith- 
•  Lindino-  the  fact  that  the  volcano  aj)parently  has  returned  to  its 
■<Late  of  pnssivity.  The  island  is  famine-stricken,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  supplie-  have  been  sent  in  from  all  of  the  other 
Ilritish.  West  Indian  Islands.  Disease  has  appeared,  and  there 
are  not  enough  physi-'ians  present  to  give  the  required  relief. 

"Life  in  St.  \'incent  is  made  almost  impossible  by  the  sick- 
ening stench  that  gives  the  entire  island  a  resemblance  ^o 
neglected  shambles.  I^verywhere  noxious  vapors  are  wafted  by 
the  torrid  whids  that  seem  to  be  not  in  the  least  tempered  by  the 
surrounding  waters.  These  conditions  are  bad  enough  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  about  Kingstown,  but  they  are  multi- 
plied a  thousand  times  in  the  Carib  country  about  Soufriere  and 
at  Georyetown. 

TWENTY-TWO   HUNDRED  WERE   KILLED. 

'  Under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  interment  has  been 
given  to  i8cx)  bo.-Hes,  but  other  hundreds  li-,  decomposing,  under 
the  tropical  sun.  The  official  estimate  of  the  victims  of  the 
volcano  has  now  ])een  increased  to  22t)0.  Tli.it  means  that  at 
least  4tX)  bodies  are  unburied. 

"  But  that  is  the  least  of  the  trouble.  Thus  far  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  do  more  than  care  for  the  living  and  burv  the  dead. 
All  abt.ut  are  dead  cattle,  pollmiugthe  atmosphere,  which  already 
is  heavily  laden  with  disease.  In  one  of  the  ravines  near  Morne 
Garou  the  bodies  of  eighty-seven  Carib  Indians  were  found  heaped 
togethei-.      Not  far  aw.iy  are  the  carcas.ses  of  hundreds  of  cattle. 

"It  has  now  been  ordered  that  these  menaces  to  life  be 
removed.  (Quicklime  is  being  used  to  destroy  the  bodies.  Fires 
".re  burning  over  the  di.strict  which  was  la'id  "u  wa.ste  by  the 
Soufriere.  and  in  these  a.e  to  be  thrust  the  carcasses  of  the'dead 
cattle, 
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"  Eruptions  liave  ceased.  Soiifriere  is  as  quiet  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  explosions  of  ten  days  ago.  Arrangements  are  beino 
made  for  exploration  „f  the  new  craters.  Local  scientists  believe 
that  the  forces  which  were  pent  up  within  the  earth  have  been  so 
relieved  that  there  is  no  h.nger  danger  of  eruptions,  and  the  refu- 
gees in  Georgetc.wn  and  Kingstown  are  being  encouraged  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  in  the  countrv.  Above^he  Soufriere  hangs 
;i  cloud  of  sulphurous  gas,  but  the  rumblings  have  entirely  ceased 
and  no  ashes  or  lava  have  been  put  forth  for  four  days. 

"It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Government  that  the  losses 
from  the  destruction  of  produce,  growing  crops  and  live  stock  will 
aggregate  $3oo,cxxd.  There  will  be  no  sugar  or  arrowroot  pro- 
duced in  the  island  this  ^ear. 

"  In  the  hospital  there  are  now  140  patients,  all  sufferin-- 
from  bun,,  or  from  tlh  effect  o  nhaling  sufiTocating  gases.  SuiJ 
p.ies  are  being  given  out  daily  to  more  than  4(XX)  refugees.  It  is 
planne'  that  Government  loans  will  be  made  to  such  as  are  able 
to  resume  work  upon  estates,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  island 
will  be  returned  to  its  self-supporting  state.  It  is  not  desired  that 
chanty  be  accepted  to  any  greater  extent  than  is  absolutely  re- 
quired."  -^ 

COMMENTS   BY  A  LEADING  JOURNAL. 
"By  the  prompt  action  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New 
^ork  n  buying  the  cargo  of  a  ship  on  her  wav  to  Martinique 
relief  will  be  given    to    the    refugees  at    Fort-de- France    almost 
nnmed.ately.       The    vessel  is  due   to  arrive  there  on  Saturday, 
the    17th  of    May,    and  instrucHons  have  been  sent  to  her  cap- 
tain by  cable  to  turn  over  tli.     oulk  of  the  cargo  to    the    relief 
authonties.     The  assistance  svnt  from  the  other  islands  of  the 
^U^st  I„d,es  will  serve  to  tide  over  the  strain  upon  the  resources 
-t  Fon-de-France  until  the  arrival  of  this  vessel,  and  immense 
supplies  have  been  carried    by  the    Dixie    which    should  reach 
-Martiniqu    soon. 

"It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  sufferers  will  be  met  as  well  as  they  can  be,  and  the 
auvuiiunoi  the  reiiefcommittees  appointed  by  President   Roose- 
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vclt  as  well  as  of  local  organi.-^atious  formed  for  the  same  purpose 
can  be  directed  to  maiutaiiiiug  the  succor  while  they  i)erfcct  plans 
for  organized  relief. 

"  For  the  time  being  supplies  must  be  sent  without  regard  to 
expense  or  the  danger  of  having  them  dixerted  from  their  intended 
purpose.  But  experience  with  such  disasters  tells  us  that  just  as 
thieves  promptly  appeared  upon  the  vet  smoking  ruins  of  St  Pierre 
for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  dead,  so  also  thieves  of  another  kind 
will  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  charitable  instincts  of  hnmauity 
and  obtain  for  their  personal  use  tlir  mouev  and  supplies  so  freely 
given  to  aid  those  in  real  want  and  distress.  It  is  the  duty  of  those 
m  charge  of  the  relief  funds  to  see  that  every  dollar  cont'ributed  to 
those  funds  shall  go  to  those  who  have  suffered  directly 
indirectly  from  the  volcanic  eruptions,  and  not  to  other  people 

ACCOUNT  BY  A  SERVANT  GIRL. 

"  According  to  a  despatch  from  Fort-de-France,  a  servant  girl 
was  taken  from  the  ruins,  who,  though  fatally  injured,  was  con- 
scions  and  able  to  give  a  slight  account  of  the  great  convulsion  of 
nature.     That  it  came  without  any  special  warning  may  be  inferred 
from  her  statement  that  she  was  attending  to  her  ordinary  house- 
hold duties  when  a  terrific  explosion   so  frightened   her  that  she 
fainted.     While  m  this  condition  she  was  bad!-.-  burned      Recov 
ering  consciousness,  she  saw  two  members  of\he  household  in 
which  she  was  employed  in  a  similar  condition.     They  died  of 
their  injuries    and   the  servant   relapsed    into   unconsciousness, 
bhe  could  tell   nothing  more,  and  died  soon  after  being  taken  to 
the  hospital  at  Fort-de-France. 

"Brief  as  is  this  recital,  it  shows  that  the  volcanic  explosion 
was  instantaneous,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  citv  were  at 
once  overwhelmed  by  fire,  so  that  they  h.ad  no  opportunity  to 
escape.  It  also  indicates  that  .some  of  them,  at  least,  were  not 
instantly  kdled.  but  probably  suffered  an  agonizing  death  from 
burns. 

"  Although  every  one  in  St.  Pierre  at  the  time  of  the  catas- 
trophe, except  one  prisoner  in  jail,  appears  to  have  perished,  a  few 
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o"  the^icrositvofH,  .  desolation  the  demand 

all  over  ,  e  it  .  n  ,'  T  """='"^''  ""^  P"^""^  l>-.eficenc 

sponsive  beforclh     g  °at  caEv  "",'  t  "'"""  '""'  '"'  "-- 

sa„d.ofh„„.a„heini:::ti:ew:^;:K;re':  °''^"°°'  "^"'' "'°- 

This  IS  not  the  American  hihii-      T„   fi, 

at  least/ Tbstas","  '""■Sf  <^  ''-."'-"ty  to  that  extent 
nature.  -  the  „  ws  oTgr^at  ..ti  "&:  „re"'"'f  '"«"'"^''  "■  "- 
orKanizatioii  and  appeals  for  aid.  "me  e%en   fc,    relief 

tra  J'thislr^ri''"''™'' '°  ""^  West  Indian  ealan.ily  iil.s- 
pted  s  ream  ^  ""7  T""-     °™'"°"-'  '""^  '"  ^"  """"    " 

being  tro",bl  d   wfth  an         I      "  "  ""'=  '^'"8"'  °''"-  Consul 

^;^iive  iib^aCortr^prrT/ttf;,"  'r-L;-^ 

--.  receive  more  money  than  is  required  for  the  present  need 
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no  harni   can   come  ..f  it.     The   money  can   be   kept   for  another 
emerirencw 

PIiila{l,l[)hia  lias  seen  the  benefit  of  a  Permanent  Relit  f  Asso- 
ciation, witli  fnnds  ready  <m  the  instant  when  a  great  calamity 
calls  for  immediate  aid.  If  ont  of  this  mighty  West  Indian  trag- 
edy the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  national  relief  fund  should  be 
established  a  resid  mm  of  good  will  be  left  ont  of  this  great  mis- 
fortune. 

Americans  have  been  charged  with  being  c.mtrollcd  bv  a 
commercial  spirit  and  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  almighty  dol- 
lar. Americans  are  willing  to  hustle,  to  toil,  to  risk  much  to  get 
that  dollar,  but  they  get  it  to  use  it,  and  they  have  never  insisted 
on  using  it  exclusively  on  them.selves.  It  is  because  they  get  it 
that  they  are  able  to  give  it.  That  they  are  willing  to  give  it  to 
alleviate  distress  promptly,  liberally,  without  prodding  or  prompt- 
ing or  waiting  to  .see  what  others  will  do,  shows  that  this  spirit  of 
commercialism  in  tl'-  acquisiti(m  of  wealth  gives  place  to  the  spirit 
of  the  good  Samaritan  in  its  disposition. 

LESSON   FOR  THE  PESSIMIST. 

The  pessimist  who  likes  to  regard  the  past  as  much  bettei 
than  the  present  will  find  no  confirmation  of  this  view  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  wo.ld  has  responded  to  the  need  of  relief  of 
the  West  India  isl.  nders,  stricken  by  the  volcanic  convulsions  at 
Martinique  and  St.  Vincent.  W^  say  "  the  world  "  becau.se,  while 
most  of  the  aid  was  tendered  from  this  country,  as  there  was  great 
urgency  and  since  from  he.  it  would  be  most  promptly  available, 
yet  Americans  have  done  only  what  any  generous,  self-confident 
and  prosperous  nation  ought  to  have  done,  if  situated  as  we  are. 

Europe,  too,  has  manifested  its  deep  concern  for  these  suffer- 
ers, though  belonging  to  a  different  hemisphere,  and  individual 
gifts  from  the  Kaiser,  King  Edward,  and  others  in  high  and  low 
position  alike  have  shown  the  .strength  of  the  fellow-feeling  that, 
when  the  history  of  the  matter  shall  be  reviewed,  will  be  found,' 
without  doubt,  to  have  been  universal.  If  there  is  anything  to 
be   regretted    in    this   connection,    it  is  that  Fr.-.n 
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have  seemed  to  display  less  practical  interest  iu  their  own  colonies 
than  we  have. 

It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  the  immediate  sympathetic 
.shock  of  the  double  cateclysm  should  have  been  heavier  here  than 
111  Juirope,  or  even  m  the  nearer  Spanish-American  states,  where 
news  ,s  disseminated  less  quickly  and,  owing  to  the  more  sluggish 
Iuil.it  of  the  popular  intellect,  is  grasped  less  readily.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, even,  if  the  people  of  the  other  West  India  islands,  not  in 
nnmediate  proximity  to  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent,  realized  more 
thoroughly  than  we  did  the  greatness  of  the  misfortune 

But  111  any  event  Americans  have  every  right  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  the  c  lerity  and  efficiency  of  their  response  to  a 
direful  need,  even  before  it  had  been  voiced  in  actual  appeal  by  its 
surviving  victims.  The  pessimist  can  find  nothing  here  to  gratify 
his  eternal  spleen.  We  have  given  of  our  abundance  freely  and 
gladly,  and  we  have  given  in  a  way  to  render  this  succor  trebly 
welcome  and  many  times  as  useful  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had 
been  trammeled  with  grudging  investigation  and  official  delays. 

NO  EXAMPLE  TO  EQUAL    THIS. 

Ther.  is  no  example  in  the   past  of  such   instant   help  on  a 
arge  scale  to  suffering  communities  from  others  entirely  foreign 
to   hem.     Before  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  could 
not  have  happened,  because,  without  the  highly  developed  means 
of  communication  and  transportation  of  the  present  day,  it  would 
have  been  a  physical  impossibility.      But  there  is  also   the   thor- 
oughly established   fact  that   the   sense  of  solidarity  of  mankind 
has  had  a  very  great   development   and  has  grown   much   more 
acute  within  the  last  few  decades.     Wars  and  fightings   may  con- 
tinue  though  in  lessening   frequency,  as  we  are    fain   to  believe  ■ 
but  the  mant  e  of  charity  is  broadening,  and  the  intelligent    enti-" 
ment  of  world-wide  co-operation   for  the  common   benefit   has  a 
deeper  hold  than  ever  before  upon  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  men 
1  he  next  serious  volcanic    eruption  will   be   from  Mont  Con- 
uS!l   ^A^!^'^!^""^'    according    to    the    prediction   of  Henry  H. 

._.j„    ^a    exhaustive    study  of  the    proposed 
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intcroceanic  canal  routes.    Mr.  Windsor,  who  is  editor  of  Popnlar 
IsHndrrj''"!'''"'""  '."""""  '"°«  "■i"'^'^"<i  'he  strain  under  the 

)'." ;  ?rl,f  ::;:";;.i":^  -:r„.f,f "--  ■»  facing  to  be  an  out. 

e..cept  i„  the  destru'til:  of'p^,::;!',^?' "'  ""■"'="""  "-"->=" 

that  ^!r  ^hl'tr  T'f  ,"■'"',  ''"•^'""'■-  ""'P"°  of  PWladelphia, 
liatall      he   islands  uf  the   West    Indies  and   the   strip  of  Hud 

between  the  continents  „f  North    and  South   Arneri-a  aretn  t  e 
re«r,on  of  weakness  and  u.aysink  into  the  sea  beeause  o^Th    Kr 

^v  Lanai  tnroayii  Nicarao-m    cq,,o  at^   \\r-    j  ' 

be  destroyed  b^y  .MoM  ct";;ia  '"^'  '^^"'''""^-  """''' 

LAND  OF  CONSTANT  PERIL. 

"  Along  a  valley  forn-ed   by  the  flow  of  the  seas  of  volcanie 

rn,b :";;"""'""  ""r;. """"«"  =^"''  "■"' "'--'  eo„ti"u„u  ; 

™   wwlTt'il'rr":   'r"''r'''  -<]  "■  tl- midst  of  vokanos 
ants   of   all    .be   s^r^udirrrerrVrd  rt''^' ''? '"'''''';'- 

Tlie  topography  of  the  earth  which  was  formed  there  bv  vol 

turbanees   that    seen,  to  never     SsesLr.        v'"" ''  '"■ 

Canal  be  bnilt  there  are  .rave  fears  that  it.     u       ,['"■■''''■"'" 

.ion  of    t„ne    when    it    „l„  d  b      ob   .       ted""  .l,:r   [     '  V"' 

.  eruption  or  an  earthquke.  "'■'^'•«ed   e.ther    by  voleanic 

and  In.Th.T  ''"'r""""'  °''8'""y  ^roke  out  in  the  botton,  of  the  sea 

eutx   luen„le.s.     Before  the  formation  of  the  ;olcauoes  th.  „, 
-Ineh  .s  uow  Lake  Nicaragua  was  fornr  rlv  a  bay  M,  ^'d  ,  , 
l«-t  projeet.ng  into  the  Paeifie  Ocean   to  the  Inh'™',"  '^^.f 
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overflow  from  the  volcanoes  built  up  t!,e  shore  uutil  it  connected 
y^h  and  covered  the  northwesterly  end  of  this  point,  and  this 
dniu^isd  the  bay  into  the  present  lake. 

nnd  /"^^'".'^""^  ^l'^''^''  ^'  «"  the  west  side  of  the   Rio  Grande 
and  Los^Lajas,  on  the  east  side  between  Lake  Nicaragua  and  in  the 
Korge  of  the  San  Juan.     The  general    plan  of  the  topograph  v! 
ecent.        u  the  terntory  in  question  are  three  pruKipalmountaiu 
nges--the    Costa    Rican,  having    peaks    xo.ooo   and  :  r.ooo  feet 
ngh     the  iMcaraguan  highlands,  with  peaks   from    5000  to  7000 
fc'ct   high  ;  and    the   west    coast    volcanoes.      The  latter  reach  in 
many    mstances    to  a    height  of  600..    feet.     The  volcanoes   lie 
between  the  Nicaraguan  highlands  and  the  line  of  Costa    Rican 
momnanis.     As  is  characteristic  of  Central   America,  all   have  a 
northwesterly  and  southeasterly  trend. 

"The  volcanoes  form  a  line  of  isolated  peaks,  beginning  at 
Ometepe  .n  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  ending  with  Conseguina,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca.     The  total  length   of  this  volcanic  range  is  180 

^Sng  a:h:r^  ''""^'"'"  ^"  ^''  ^'""'^"^'  ^^^---^i>' 

"As  the  lava  from  these  many  volcanoes   covered  the  north- 
westerly end  of   the  original   point  of    land  extending   into  the 
aafic  Ocean  and  changed  the  bay  into  the  Lake  of   Nicaragua 
o  the  southeasterly  point  was  covered   and   built   up  by  the  low 
from    the   Costa   Rican  mountains.     The  t.vo  flowsWere  toward 
each  other  and  did  not  quite  join.     Between  these  two  flowsTt'  e 
location  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal. 

VIEW  OF  FRENCH  EXPERT. 

T  In  w^'^r""''  °^  ''''  '^''^'  ^'  extremely  thin  in  Nicaragua,  and 
ook  for  the  next  great  eruption  there.  It  may  be  more  terrible 
tlu">  anytning  history  has  known  ;  like  those  the  earth  experi! 
enced  prior  to  the  age  of  man  when  mountains  and  continents  were 
formed  and  obliterated  by  sinking  and  upheavals  of  the  eIrTh  '' 

French  ■  T'J"^  '  ^""''"  ^'''^'"  Bunau-Varilla,  the  noted 

1  rench  engineer,  which  states  : 

"Add  to  the  many  dithculties  of  handling  large  ships,  the 
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rapid  current  of  the  rivir,  and  tlir  ciKiniiou  ,  discliarge  iu  flood 
seasons  of  the  afflm-nt.  reai  liiii;,;  (,t"t -ii  a  total  of  more  than  ioo,cxx> 
cubic  feet  pjr  secoml,  and  lakinij  into  consideration,  also,  the 
violetice  of  tlie  winds,  which  blow  a  hu>(e  part  of  the  yearthrout^h 
the  San  Juan  N'alle^-  andovir  Lake  Nicara.ij;ua,  to  say  nothinj,'  of- 
the  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  and  their  possibilities,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  sayini,^  that  a  Xicara^aian  canal  probably  would 
soon  be  destroyed  by  natural  a'^eueies,  and  if  opened  and  kept 
open  for  a  certain  lent^th  of  time  would  offer  small  inducements 
to  ships  on  account  of  the  great  dauj.'^ers  of  its  navigation. 

"Think  of  building  a  great  dam  across  the  San  Juan  Valley 
140  feet  from  base  to  summit,  nearl}-  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  a 
country  almost  cimstantly  disturbed  by  earthquakes  ;  iu  a  country 
of  mavked  volcanic  activity.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a  volcano  in 
the  neighbt)rh()od  erupted  a  mass  of  rock  equal  to  the  total  volume 
of  excavation  needed  for  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  It  should  not  be 
rorgotteu  that  there  is  now  an  active  volcano  in  the  midst  of  Lake 
Nicaragua. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  engineer  to  understand  that 
masonary  work  like  this,  of  colossal  proportions  and  constantly 
subjected  to  the  pressures  of  the  waters,  could  not  withstand  an 
earthquake  shock.  Even  if  the  shock  were  only  sufficient  to  open 
a  slight  fissure  the  pressure  and  rush  of  the  watens  would  complete 
the  work  of  ruin. 

"But  there  are  grounds  to  believe  that  a  volcanic  eruption, 
more  terrific  than  anything  mankind  has  known,  may  occur  in 
Lake  Nicaragua  at  almost  any  time.  There  have,  in  prehistoric 
limes,  been  eruptions  in  ^-licaragna  beside  which  that  of  Mount 
X'esuvins  and  others  known  to  the  human  race  would  pale  into 
insignificance.     Disturbances  of  equal  intensity  may  occur  again," 


CHAPTER  Xlir. 
CoNTiNUKD    Panic  at    Martiniquk.  -  Mont    Ppr  p.-   a 

SAn.oKs.-Hu.OKKos  OK  BOO.KS  A.:.jA^:i  :;L;'sKr" 

YYRITING    from    IWde-FnuK.    May    aoth,    a   visitor  said  • 

Destruction  ,s  again  thrcatc-ned  bv  Mont  Pclee  tl  c  v^l.       ' 

lia\  in'-^  resumed  -in  irf^M-f.  '  ^"^  volcano 

-,    csumea  an  activity  even  greater  llian  that  exhibited  wh,„ 

Ashes  and  stonril^f.^;;;^^,^:;^;'- "'-' '-'-'-'  ''^  ^'y- 

out  a  great  column  of  W  li^^i^f  ^^;:::;.:tXn  rtT 

^bor  are  working  tremendous  changes  atTb'tom:       ""a^ 

expected   at   any  moment,  and    in  the    harbor   every   shin   ],-! 
steam  up  and  ready  to  slip  cable  and  suecd  au-av  '  ^ 

of  this  ishJTf '''r  r  ^'-"^  ^""^^'' ""  ^"^^^  "°^^'--^  --t 

houses    "I:; IV.!'  ,!."..^\'''^^,  .^'"-^    "-"""^^    -vept    away    twentv 

"■'■'"'^""«'^   were  damaged   by  the   flowing 


houses     ni),l     fif"f.. 
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imul,  which  has  swc])!  over  the  \'allf  (  de  la  Ri\  icic.  There  was 
n:)  further  hiss  of  life,  P.assc  Pointe  h:.\  iii<;  been  ahaiuhnied  several 
clays  ai^o. 

AN   HEROIC  SEARCHING  PARTY. 

"  Beset  by  inniiiiient  and  terrible  danj^a-r,  a  partv  of  officers 
and  men  from  the  Cincinnati  and  the  Potomac  went  ashore  at  St. 
Pierre  yesterday,  and  broiij^ht  away  the  body  of  Thomas  T. 
Prentis,  American  Consul.  Advised  to  forsake  their  burden  and 
save  themselves,  the  men  who  were  carryinj^  the  bodv  refused  to 
do  so.  On  they  stumbled  thron,v(li  an  atmosphere  each  second 
growing  darker  and  more  stifling.  Their  ears  were  deafened  by 
the  crashes  that  came  from  Mont  Pelee.  In  the  roadstead  the 
British  cruiser  Indefatigable  was  running  to  sea.  sounding  her 
siren,  which  most  of  the  time  was  silenced  ])v  the  greater  noise  of 
the  mountain. 

"  With  steam  up,  the  Potomac  stood  ready  to  run  as  soon  as 
the  rescue  party  could  get  out  from  shore  and  on  board.  To  the 
geueral  din  it  added  its  note  of  alarm.  Finally  the  brave  men 
were  forced  to  rest  their  burden  at  the  water's  edge,  while  the)- 
made  all  speed  to  the  Potomac.  They  were  barely  in  time.  As 
the  steamship  got  well  underway  another  flood  of  file  poured  down 
from  Pelee  and  a  broad  stream  of  lava  ran  into  the  sea,  while  out 
of  the  sky  rained  a  storm  of  rocks  and  r.slies. 

"In  spite  of  the  threatening  aspect  o^  the  volcano,  it  was 
determined  later  yesterda}'  to  make  another  attempt  to  recover  the 
bodies  of  Mr.  Prentis  and  Mr.  Japp,  the  British  Consul.  By  per- 
mission I  accompanied  the  searching  party,  which  was  divided 
into  two  squads. 

"One,  led  by  Ensign  Miller,  went  to  the  site  of  the  American 
Consulate,  and  soon  had  the  body  of  Mr.  Prentis  encased  in  a 
metallic  and  hermetically  sealed  coffin.  Six  stalwart  fellows 
shouldered  the  body  and  started  with  it  for  the  landing.  In  the 
meantime  another  party,  led  by  Lieutenant  McCormack,  of  the 
Potomac,  had  proceeded  to  the  British  Consulate,  about  a  half 
mile  to  the  northward  of  the  American  Consulate.  Fortunately, 
this  was  within  view  of  the  crater  of  Mont  Pelee. 
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it  seanc'd''':'.;;::,':;;' ''""  ^r  "••'^''  ■" '"» ■'•''■■  ''--^  "f  wiud, 

Almost  imniediatelv  nnf  r.„f  *  .  iintisii   cruiser 

".n.b.e,  and  .he  sky  „..s  fi„ed  wk  %       i,„  "'?,:e:::  ^j""''" 
backward  Mont  Pelt'p  -^acf  .,..       j  '"'"K-      -^  ^leii  as  I  looked 

upon .„e„,.  They :: :  r  ,:s  z'zi-  "^v"'""  "> f^" 

refused  to  put  ,lo«n  their  burden,  "^  ^'"'y 

••  WILL  SAVE  THE  BODY  OR  DIE." 
onr  shlnMe:;""'  ""  °"''""  "''''  '"'  -"  ■•-  -"■  <>■-  body  on 
with"a"c'heer"T"at1  'T"  "™^''  '"  ««"  "^  -"™-t 

Frenchmen  into':  swb::::f  r :' ir' "  ^"^r^  '-^ 

sailors  nrad.  their  way  thronghTie  AVsZfZ  Zr^^'l  "^ 


His  fellows   waited  until   he"'could"  recover 
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n.nsdt.  wlKM,  all    went,,,,    together,   still    heariuK'  the  encoffincd 
....ly  of  tlK- Consul.      Haifa   mile  was  covered    in    this    manner 
had.  nunnt..  the  sky  darkened.      The    heat   was    beyond   compre- 
hcM.Mon       I„    the   air    was   volcanic  dust   that   made    respiration 
hard  labor. 

"  Finally  the  distance  was  covered,  aiwl  at  the  end  it  was  dis- 
covere.l    that,    after   all,  the  body   wonld    have  to  be   temporarily 
ab.nul..ned.      Heavy  seas  were   sweeping  shoreward.      It  was   with 
jrreat  d.fficnlty  that  the  party  was  tak.  n  on  board  bv  the  Potomac 
but  It  was  aeeniiiplished  safely  and  just  in  lime. 

"Strai-ht  out  to  sea  for  five  miles  ran  the  Potomac,  while  all 
eyes  watched  the  eruption,  the  grandest  and  most  awe-inspirinj. 
si-ht  ever  witnessed  by  man.  There  was  an  inner  column  of  fire 
that  reached  perpendicularly  into  the  air.  .About  it  was  a  funnel- 
shaped  massot  ashes  and  gas,  that  could  be  jienetrated  by  the  eve 
cnly  when  the  flames  burned  brightest.  Several  new  cratt-rs 
seemed  to  have  been  formed,  and  from  them  lava  was  fl.nvingdown 
to  the  ocean.  As  tlie  niolte..  mass  joined  the  water  great  clouds 
of  steam  were  raised,  and  the  sinister  hissing  could  be  heard  amid 
the  roar  of  the  eruption. 

THE  POTOMAC  AGAIN   PUTS   BACK. 

"When  the  Potomac  had  been  put  beyond  the  apparent  dan- 
ger zone  an  observation  was  taken.  Then  the  ship  was  turned  up 
tlie  coast,  and  was  run  close  in  under  the  column  of  death  \s 
close  as  the  ship  could  be  sent  without  courting  destruction  the 
lotomac  went  to  the  stream  of  lava.  All  about  us  the  sea  was 
boihng,  and  the  steam  that  came  up  over  the  sides  was  so  dense  as 
to  make  it  all  but  impossible  to  see  through  it. 

"Again  a  turn  was  made  seaward,  and  as  it  was  .-een  that 
the  wind  had  shifted  the  danger  from  St.  Pierre,  we  ran  back  to 
the  landing.  A  party  of  sailors  went  ashore  and  brought  off  the 
hody  \\  e  returned  then  to  Fort-de-France,  where  all  was  panic 
lernble  as  was  the  eruption  that  came  last  night,  it  was  mild  in 
comparison  with  that  which  occurred  early  this  mornin^r  Qwin- 
to  the  hasty  retreat  that  was  made  from  the  British  Cnu.n^..^  ,^.Z 
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JxHly  of  Mr.Japp.  which  had  I.ecn  c.uoffin.cl.  was   „„t    n-covrred 

It  rs  now  deemed  toodanK'ernus  a  task  t..  ..turn  fur  the  bodv,  which 

lies  about  a  mile  back  from  t'  "  shore. 

"  Stiflin^r  heat  preceded  "^  e  last  outburst  .,f  Mo„t  Pelee  Not 
a  breath  of  a,r  stirrcl  for  two  days.  Rain  fell,  and  the  thunder 
that  accompanied  it  found  a  deep  response  from  the  depths  of  tlie 
'Micano.  Fnially  there  descended  upon  the  island  an  almost 
overpowcnnn^  sulphuric  vapor. 

"  J^^"y  "/■  <1'^  ifHr^ees  and  a  lar-e  proportion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Fort-dc-I.  ranee  slept  last  nij^^ht  at  the  water's  edge,  ready 

o  swun  out  to  the  ships,  should  that  be  necessarv,  to  escape  from 
the  terrors  of  the  volcano.  Many  believe  that  the  worst  is  vet  to 
come.  .  revious  eruptions  are  referred  to  as  proof  thai  the  first 
explosions  arc  always  followed  by  others  of  oreatcr  strength." 

STORY    BY    A    SHIP  S    OFFICER. 

Bringing  two  survivors  of  the  steamship  Roraima,  which 
went  through  the  rain  of  fire  in  St.  Pierre  harbor  on  the  terrible 
...orning  of  May  S  and  was  swept  by  the  tidal  wave,  the  Quebec 
line  vessel  Korona,  a  sister  ship,  reached  New  York  May  20th 
1  he  men  who  passed  through  that  awful  experience  are  Firsi 
Officer  Ellery  Scott  and  Charles  T.  Thompson,  colored,  who  was 
assistant  purser  of  the  fated  vessel. 

Mr.  Scott  is  a  stalwart  man  of  sixty.  On  the  voyage  he  told 
to  Captam  John  W.  Carey,  of  the  Korona.  and  pasLfgers,  his 
s  ory  of  the  horror.  Both  he  and  Thompson  w-ere  still  much 
shaken  by  their  experience,  and  c.uld  only  tell  by  snatches  what 
leally  happened.     This  is  his  narrative  : 

"The  Roraima  arrived  at  St.  Pierre  at  half-past  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  anchored,  as  usual,  about  six  hundred  yards 
from  the  city.  There  were  about  sixty-eight  persons  on  our  ship, 
mclnding  the  crew,  five  passengers  and  some  agents,  peddlers  and 
natives  from  the  city  who  had  come  aboard.  Captain  Mnggati 
wasMu  the  cabin  arranging  his  papers,  and  I  was  below  superin- 
tending the  removal  of  merchandise  consigned  to  the  -.vr^  '^- 
hundred  yards  away  lay  the  steamship   Roddam.    "^  ^  "' ' 
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"Suddenly  about  eight  o'clock  tlic  ^ky  grew  dark  overhead. 
The  .sun  .seemed  to  have  gone  out  and  the  .shore  became  as  indis- 
tinct as  at  twiliglit.  Captain  Mnggah  came  on  deck  at  that 
moment  and,  with  a  look  of  fright  on  h..-i  face,  sprang  for 
the  bridge.  He  had  barely  reached  his  post  when  sea  and 
sky  were  rent  by  a  terrific  explosion  from  Mont  Pelec,  like  a 
half-dozen  simultaneous  claps  of  thunder.  A  rain  of  fire  fell  on 
the  ship,  and  with  it  came  the  choking  fumes  of  sulphur. 

"'Heave  away  the  anchor!'  shouted  Captain  Muggah.  I 
sprang  upon  the  forecastlehead,  and,  with  the  aid  of  two  sailors, 
began  to  take  in  t^-c  cable.  The  falling  fire  bit  and  stung  us,  and 
our  nostrils  were  filled  with  the  phosphorus  that  filled  the  air. 
We  had  reeled  in  fifteen  fathoms  of  the  chain  when  Captain  Mug- 
gah, who  had  been  joined  by  Third  Ofiiccr  Thompson,  shouted 
again  wildly  : — 

"  '  It's  coming  !      It's  coming  !     Open  the  windlass  and  let  it 

run  !     Let  it  run  ! ' 

"We  opened  the  windlass  and  half  the  chain  had  run  on  , 
when  all  at  once  there  came  a  great  river  of  burning  lava  rushing 
down  the  mountain  side  and  into  the  bay,  shoving  the  water  out 
of  the  harbor.  I  started  to  leave  the  forecastle  head,  when  a  great 
wall  of  water,  topped  with  fire  and  flame,  rushed  down  upon  the 
ship.  Inky  darkness  had  fallen  on  tlie  bay  behind  us,  but  shore- 
ward the  blazing  gases  and  lava  illumined  the  scene. 

STRUCK  THE   SHIP  RROADSIDE. 

"The  wave  struck  the  dup  broadside  on.  She  shivered, 
careened  and  I  thought  she  would  go  down  in  the  though  of  the 
sea.  Nearly  everything  above  decks  was  swept  away,  funnel, 
masts,  rails.  I  grabbed  the  iron  cover  of  a  ventilator  and  r:  :-. 
toward  the  steerage  with  the  ventilator  over  my  head  to  shield  it 
from  the  falling  cinders.  I  was  caught  in  a  rush  of  sailors  and 
natives  aboard  toward  the  same  shelter,  knocked  down  and 
trampled  upon.     It  was  at  this  time  that  I  received  burns  on  my 

neck. 

"  The  lava  was  pouring  in  on  the  vessel's  deck,  and  members 
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of  the  crew  and  passengers  were  dying  all  over  the  deck,  caught 
in  the  fiery  stream.  I  should  have  been  burned  to  death  with  the 
rest  had  not  two  steerage  passengers,  colored  men  from  St.  Kitt's, 
seized  nic  and  dragged  me  into  the  steerage.  There  we  stayed! 
and,  by  wrapping  our  heads  in  wet  blankets,  escaped  serious 
injury. 

"Captain  Muggah  tried  to  jump  overboard  w^hen  he  saw  the 
wave  coming,  but  was  restrained  by  Third  Officer  Thompson. 
Both  were  swept  into  the  sea  together.  When  the  ship  righted, 
the  captain  was  along  side  in  the  water.  Daniel  Taylor,  the  ship's 
earpcnter,  jumped  overboard,  and,  drawing  himself  upon  a  hatch 
cover,  dragged  Captain  Muggah  upon  it.  A  patch  of  fire  fell 
squarely  upcni  the  cajUain's  head,  and  when  it  rolled  away  it  was 
apparent  he  was  dead.  Taylor  jumped  ^fr  the  float  to  reach  the 
ship,  but  was  burned  to  death  in  the  water.  Captain  Muggah's 
body  floated  away  on  the  hatch  cover,  which  was  burning  at  four 
corners  like  a  funer.il  pyre. 

MONT   PELEE  AGAIN   IN    ACTION. 

"  I  remained  below  until  the  rain  of  fire  ceased,  and  then  went 
on  deck.  Mont  Pelee  was  still  in  action,  but  dust  and  sand,  not 
fire,  was  falling.  It  was  .still  as  dark  as  night  in  the  harbor.'  It 
could  not  have  been  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  between  the 
tune  the  sky  first  darkened  to  the  time  the  rain  of  fire  ceased,  and 
I  returned  to  the  deck.  Of  the  sixty-eight  persons  on  board  only 
thirty  remained  alive,  and  thi  vessel  was  afire  in  a  dozen  places. 

"  I  saw  the  Roduani  coming  down  upon  us,  apparently 
unmanageable.  There  was  a  man  at  the  Roddam's  wheel  and  I 
riu  below,  seized  some  blue  fire  and  burned  it  to  warn  the  Roddara 
off'.  She  nearly  collided,  backed  away  and  turned  to  sea.  Then 
I  turned  my  attention  to  his  own  crew.  Only  five  or  six  were  fit 
for  duty.  W'c  together  carried  our  suffering  comrades  below  and 
made  them  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Then  we  began  to  fight 
the  fire  on  the  ship.  Our  struggle  continued  until  noon,  then 
most  of  us  began  to  build  a  raft  out  of  materials  gathered  below 
deck. 
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"  We  were  three  hours  biiildins^  and  provisioning  the  raft. 
Life  preservers  were  strapped  about  the  injured,  rough  oars  were 
constructed,  and  even  a  spar  and  some  sails  were  got  ready,  for  I 
intended,  if  possible,  to  make  my  way  toward  the  open  sea.  Sud- 
denly, through  the  gloom,  at  th-ee  o'clock,  we  .^aw  the  French 
cruiser  Suchet  loom  up  twenty  ship  lengths  away.  Every  man  on 
deck  shouted  together  for  help,  and  everybody  wept  tears  of  i  jy 
when  a  boat  came  alongside  and  fifteen  marines  began  the  work 
of  rescue. 

"The   Suchet    to.)k   off  thirty    persons   altogether   from   the 

Roraima,  but  some  died  before  the  ship  reached  Fort-de-France. 

Most  of  them  suffered  terrible  agony,  being  burned  internally  as 

well  as  externally.      The  red  hot  lava,  during  the  first  few  minutes 

it  fell,  entered  their  noses  and  mouths,  and  even  penetrated  their 

ears. 

HUNDREDS  OF   BODIES  AFLOAT. 

"  I  saw  liundreds  ^f  dead  bodies  in  the  bay.  They  floated 
about  in  the  harbor  near  tlie  entrance,  whence  they  had  been 
borne  by  the  tide,  and  ihe  tutire   place  was  r.  vast  charnel  house. 

"  F'rst  Officer  Scott's  son  was  among  those  lost  l)y  being 
swept  overboard.  Thompson,  the  assistant  purser,  owes  his  life 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  asleep  in  his  bunk  when  the  eruption 
occurred  and  the  tidal  wave  struck  the  ship.  When  the  rain  of 
fire  descended  upon  the  Roraima  Thompson  drew  the  bed  clothing 
about  his  fice.  Tiiere  was  an  open  porthole  in  his  cabin,  and 
the  burning  lava,  rushing  in,  burned  the  back  of  his  head,  which 
was  turned  toward  the  aperture.      He  escaped  other  injury." 

Captain  Carey  of  the  Korona,  said  he  never  saw  anything  as 
ghastly  as  the  harbor  of  St.  Pierre,  when  he  entered  it  on  the 
morning  of  May  9.  Me  had  lieard  explosions  the  day  before,  and 
ashes  and  cinders  fell  on  the  vessel.      He  went  on  : 

"  We  started  for  St.  Pierre  and  arrived  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Friday.  Mont  Pelee  was  still  sending  up  smoke  and 
dust  that  spread  out  like  an  umbrella  and  overshadowed  the 
landscape.  The  sea  seemed  to  be  covered  with  a  scum  which 
resembled  mud.     As  we  approached  what  had  been  St.  Pierre  its 
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outlines  were  invisible  in  the  fire  and  smoke.  At  a  hundred 
points  tongues  of  lire  were  shooting  up,  indicating  where  buildings 
Were  burning.  *' 

"We  ran  toward  the  anchorage  where  the  Roraima  usually 
hes,  and  there  lay  a  blackened  hull  -vhich  I  knew  must  be  she' 
There  were  three  or  four  other  smoking  black  hulls  in  the  harbor 
two  of  fany  larg.e  vessels.  We  steamed  through  the  bay,  looking 
for  signs  of  life,  but  saw  none.  No  trees  were  .starding  within  a 
distance  of  r  <les  and  the  scene  was  one  of  indescribable  deso- 
lation." 

The  Korona  remained  in  St.  Pierre  Bay  an  hour,  and  then 
ran  to  Fort-de-T?rance  where  were  found  the  survivors  of  the 
Koraima.  On  the  way  back  the  Korona  ran  into  St.  Pierre  harbor 
m  the  hope  of  finding  the  body  of  Captain  Muggah,  but  did  noi 
•succeed.  When  they  passed  the  burning  city  at  4  o'clock  on 
l^riday  afternoon,  the  air  was  then  full  of  sulphurous  fumes  and 
^hick  smoke  hung  over  the  island. 

SURVIVORS  TELL  OF  THEIR  ESCAPE. 

There  were  twelve  white  passengers  on  the  Korona.     Herman 
Rosenberg,  who  lives  in  Philadelphia,  visited  the  hospital  of  Fort- 
ae-France  and  heard  from  survivors  the  story  of  their  c:caoe      A 
native  tcld  him  that  he  ran  for  ten   miles  when  the  fire  struck  St 
Pierre,  until  he  dropped  from  exhaustion.     People  running  ahead 
ot  him  were  rtruck  down  by  the  fire,  and  several  times  he  fell  over 
t.ieir  l..,d:ps.   Each  one  .struck  looked  as  if  he  had  been  hit  by  light- 
ning.     His  last  fall  was  near  a  brook,  but  when  he  scooped  up  the 
water  to  dnr.k  it  he  found  it   boiling  hot.     He  lay  b>  the  stream 
until  rescued  by  some  natives  more  fortunate  than  himself. 

Mrs.  Kate  Krilly,  the  stewardess  of  the  Korona,  has  a  rocking- 
diatr  of  which  she  is  proud.  It  was  picked  up  in  St.  Pierre  har- 
bor by  the  officer-^,  of  the  cruiser  Suchet,  who  gave  it  to  her. 

Charles T;>-);-  ?son,  assistant  purser  of  the  steamship  Roraima 
referred  to  abov.,.  told  ihe  following  story  of  the  struggle  on  that 
^es.sel  in  the   harbor  of  St.  Pierre,  dn-lag  the  eruption  of  Mont 
1  elee. 
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\Vc  left  AxtijTua  at  midnight,  May  7,  and  arrived  off  Mar- 
tinique at  daylight  May  8.  Our  people  had  seen  the  tire  from  Mont 
Pelec  for  many  miles  at  sea  during  the  night,  and  now  as  we  came 
up  into  the  roadstead  in  the  daylight  the  pillars  and  waves  of  flame 
gushing  out  of  the  top  of  the  volcano  appeared  to  be  rising  a 
liundred  feet  in  the  sky.  Several  of  the  passengers  came  on  deck 
early  to  watch  the  eruption  of  the  volcano. 

The  Roraima  steamed  up  t )  her  usual  station  off  the 
northerly  part  of  the  city  of  St.  Pierre  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off  shore.  The  water  of  the  harbor  was  quite  .s-mooth,  and 
although  enoruDus  quantities  of  flame  and  smoke  were  boiling 
up  out  of  the  crater  of  the  volcano  the  sky  was  not  darkened  and 
the  view  was  excellent. 

The  crater  seemed  to  be  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  shore,  a  little  by  the  head  of  us  and  over  the  port  bow.  The 
West  Indian  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company's  steamer  Orappler 
was  lying  moored  to  a  huge  l)Uoy.  Thus  she  proved  a  big  screen 
between  us  and  the  fnry  that  rolled  down  upon  us  afteiward. 

SAVED   BY  THE   GRAPPLER. 

Not  one  of  us  on  the  Roraima  would  have  escaped  with  his 
life  if  the  Grappler  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  protect  us. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  astern  of  us  the  steamship  Roddam  lay 
at  anchor  at  the  quarantine  station.  Altogether  there  were  many 
ships  in  the  harbor.  I  went  on  deck  early  and  found  many  of  the 
passengers  and  all  of  the  crew  who  were  not  on  duty  below,  lined 
up  on  the  port  side,  watching  the  show. 

As  it  was  Ascension  Day  no  one  in  St.  Pierre  would  do  any 
work.  The  company's  agent  and  the  stevedore  and  his  assistant 
came  alongside  the  Roraima  a  little  before  7.30  o'clock  and  notified 
Captain  Muggah  of  the  holiday.  While  on  deck  they  remarked 
to  Purser  Brown  and  First  Officer  Scott  that  the  volcano  was  at 
its  worst.  They  had  never  seen  it  so  bad  before.  Evidently  that 
was  the  opinion  of  everybody  in  St.  Pierre,  for  the  piers,  the 
streets,  and  in  many  cases  the  h(nisetops,  were  covered  with 
spectators,  enjoying  the  majestic  spectacle. 
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After  Dur  ^•i.sitor.s  left,  Second  Mate  Moreley  said  to  Purser 
Brown  and  nie  :  "If  the  captian  gives  lis  permission,  will  you  go 
ashore  with  nie  and  get  as  close  as  we  can  to  the  volcano?  "' 

I  replied:  "No.  lvalue  my  life  more  than  that.  I  li;ive 
read  all  about  volcanic  eruptions,  and  I  wouldn't  be  foolish  enough 
to  go  near  one." 

This  was  about  fi'-e  minutes  before  the  underground  fires  tore 
Mont  Pelee  to  pieces.  At  this  time  all  of  the  passengers,  except 
Mrs.  McAllister,  who,  on  account  of  her  delicate  health,  remained 
in  her  second  cabin  stateroom  on  the  port  side  of  the  main  deck 
amidships,  were  lined  up  on  the  port  rail  enjoying  the  sight. 
Most  of  the  crew  were  lined  upon  that  side,  too.  I  don't  suppose 
that  there  were  twenty  persons  below  out  of  our  ship's  company 
of  sixty-eight.  Captain  Muggah  had  not  yet  left  his  bed  in  his 
room  under  the  bridge. 

MONT  PELEE  BURST  OPEN. 

While  Moreley,  Brown  and  I  were  standing  in  the  alleyway 
on  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship,  notf?r  from  my  stateroom,  which 
was  a  little  forward  of  midships,  we  heard  a  terrific  explosion  on 
Mont  Pelee.  The  sound  seemed  to  crush  everything  flat.  We 
:;aw  that  Mont  Pelee  had  burst  open  about  one-t.  ird  of  the  way 
from  the  top  and  fronting  us. 

The-p  gushed  out  of  this  great  vent,  which  was  fully  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  an  awful  mass  of  fire,  thousands  of  times 
greater  in  size,  but  like  the  gush  of  fire  that  darts  out  a  cannon 
tliat  is  fired  at  night.  At  the  same  time  the  sea  began  to  boil  in 
frothy  waves,  as  if  stirred  up  by  s.  .ue  power,  the  movement  far 
below  the  surface.  In  less  than  a  minute  the  fire  leaped  from 
Mont  Pelee  down  upon  the  city  of  St.  Pierre,  struck  the  water 
with  a  frightfully  loud  hissing  sound,  and  came  rolling  over  and 
over  Tipon  itself  as  it  advanced  upon  us. 

I  never  saw  anything  like  the  rolling  of  this  w  ave.  It  advanced 
like  a  gigantic  beach  comber  of  flame,  with  its  top  part  always 
rolling  down  and  under  the  mass,  and  with  the  after  part  of  it 
constantly  rising  up  to  a  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  and 
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as  the  great  mass  of  flame  leaped  in  our  direction.  Vast  clouds  of 
steam  arose  from  the  contact  of  fire  and  water.  The  fire  seemed  to 
blot  out  the  city  of  vSt.  Pierre  from  our  sight.  There  rose  up  an 
outcry  of  myriads  of  voices.  Now,  as  the  fire  wave  advanced 
close  to  us,  the  steam  arose  in  great  clouds  and  cut  oflF  from  view 
what  was  left  of  the  ruined  city. 

"  Run  for  your  life,  Mr.  Brown  ! "  I  said  to  the  purser,  as  I 
saw  the  flame  dashing  down  the  mountainside. 

"  Oh,    no ;    it  will    stop    when     it   gets     to  the   water,"     Mr. 

Brown  replied.     That  was  the  last    I    ever   saw  or   heard  of  the 

purser.      I  turned  and  ran   into   my   room    on   the  strrboard  side 

of  the  ship. 

TOSSED   IN   A  BOILING  SEA. 

At  that  moment  the  Roraima  was  tossed  about  in  the  boiling 
sea  and  a  great  whirlpool  pulled  her  far  over  on  the  port  side. 
Then  the  terrible  hurricane  of  fire  struck  her  and  heeled  her  far 
over  on  the  starboard  side,  so  that  she  la\'  almost  on  her  beam  ends. 
At  the  moment  this  fire  wave  swept  over  us  I  heard  a  noise,  fright- 
fully loud  and  threatening.  That  was  the  sound  of  our  two  masts 
and  the  smokestack  and  the  port  side  of  the  bridge  being  swept 
away  like  chaff". 

Even  then  we  had  not  received  the  full  force  of  the  fire  blast, 
for  the  cable  steamship  Grappler  served  as  a  screen  for  us.  I  was 
told  that  later  the  Grappler  was  flung  down  on  her  side,  blazed  up 
in  flame  in  every  part  of  her  hull  and  plunged  down  beneath 
the  water  all  in  an  instant.  I  should  have  said  that  when  Captain 
Muggah  heard  the  explosion  he  leaped  out  of  bed,  dressed  only  in 
his  night  clothes,  and  ran  up  on  the  bridge.  He  was  a  brave  man. 

"  Mr.  Scott,"  he  called  to  the  first  officer,  "get  ready  to  heave 
the  anchor." 

Then  the  captain  called  down  through  the  tube  to  Chief 
Engineer  McTear  : 

"  For  God's  sake,  let  us  get  out  of  this  a.-,  r^.  n  as  we  can  ' 

We  had  full  steam  up  in  one  boiler  and  the  other  fire  banked. 
The  chief  and  the  third  engineer  made  a  rush  for  the  engine  room 
to  help  get  the  ship  going. 
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First  Office  r  Scott  yelled  to  the  carpenter,  a  Swede  named 
Benson  :  "Carpenter,  get  the  windlass  ready  to  heave."  The 
carpenter  ran  towards  the  windlass,  and  jnst  then  the  fire  blast 
strnck  ns  and  swept  him  away,  so  that  he  never  reached  the  wind- 
lass. 

Mr.  Scott  was  rnnning  for  the  companion  ladder,  so  as  to  get 
up  on  the  forepeak,  where  he  could  give  further  orders,  when  a 
big,  black  laborer  from  St.  Kitts,  whom  we  knew  only  asSquashi, 
seized  him  around  the  waist  and  dragged  him  into  the  steerage. 
That  act  saved  Mr.  Scott's  life,  and  neither  he  nor  Squashi  was 
even  singed  by  the  fire. 

WATER  WAS  SCALDING  HOT. 

When  I  ran  into  my  stateroom  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
ship  my  idea  was  to  plunge  under  the  bedclothes  in  my  berth  and 
so  protect  myself  from  the  wave  of  fire  and  gas  from  the  volcano, 
but  before  I  got  half  way  covered  the  fire  hurricane  hurled  the 
ship  over  almost  on  her  beam  ends  on  the  starboard  side.  The 
porthole  of  the  stateroom  was  wide  open,  and  the  green  water  came 
dashing  in  in  a  great  force.     It  was  almost  scalding  hot. 

The  inrush  of  the  water  swept  me  off  my  berth,  and  I  stag- 
gered out  into  t^e  middle  of  my  room.  The  water  was  so  hot  that 
I  felt  as  if  I  was  burning  up,  and  I  madly  tore  oflf  my  coat  and 
waistcoat.  As  the  ship  rolled  still  deeper  to  the  starboard  I 
thought  she  was  going  to  turn  turtle  and  sink.  As  the  Roraima 
lay  wallowing  in  the  sea  and  trying  to  pick  herself  up  I  held  fast 
to  the  electric  light  fixture.  I  jumped  outside  then,  into  the 
gangway.  Captain  Muggah  was  on  the  bridge  giving  orders  and 
trying  to  save  his  ship  when  the  blast  of  flame  overwhelmed  him. 

Bareheaded  and  dressed  only  in  his  night  clothes,  his  hair 
was  singed  off  and  he  was  burned  from  head  to  foot.  Then 
whether  he  was  crazed  and  delirious  by  the  pain,  or  whether  he 
i)ecame  so  weak  that  he  could  not  support  himself,  I  do  not  know, 
but  our  captain  immediately  fell  overboard. 

Cooper  Daniels  jumped  after  him.     He  caught  Captain  Mug- 
gah by  the  shirt  collar  and  tried  to  bring  hih:   back.      Just  then 
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tlie  booty  hatch  torn  from  one  of  th.-  American  schoon*  i  ,  came 
tloalingbyand  Daniels  ^^ot  onto  it  :uul  pulled  the  captain  np  on  it. 
too.  For  many  niinntes  Captain  Mni-gah  lay  nnconscicms  an.l 
Daniels  thon^rht  he  was  tlead.  Then  he  was  surprised  to  hear  him 
sa}'  suddenly  : 

"Get  me  back;  ^ct  me  back  to  Mr.  Scott.  For  Cod's  sake 
get  me  back  lo  the  Roraima.  I  want  to  die  on  board  m\-  ship.  I 
am  willin^^  to  die,  but  I  must  go  aboard  my  ship." 

Then  the  cajUain  lay  b.ick  as  if  dead,  and  lie  never  spoke  or 
moved  again.  When  he  was  convinced  that  the  captain  was  dead. 
Daniels  plunged  overboard  and  swam  to  the  Roraima.  As  he 
came  over  the  side  he  saw  the  stewardess,  Mrs.  Reid,  all  ])nrned 
and  bleeding,  and  with  her  clothes  hanging  in  burned  and  Idoody 
shreds. 

"My  God,  what's  tlie  matter?"  cried  Daniels.  And  lu- ran 
forward  to  where  he  had  left  his  C(mipanions  in  the  steerage. 

HE   SAT  THERE   DisAD. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  made  my  -ay  forward  from  my 
stateroom.  I  saw  the  pantryman,  a  young  fellow,  named  Plirgston. 
sitting  crouched  l)y  the  Xo.  2  hatcli.  I  found  that  he  was  dead! 
His  hair  was  all  burned  off,  his  skin  was  .scorched  black,  his 
clothes  and  .skin  hung  together  in  ragged  patches.  The  blast  of 
flame  had  passed  long  ago.  but  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion 
there  were  hurled  into  the  air  many  tons  of  hot  lava  and  pumice 
stone.  This  now  came  down  upon  us  in  a  rain  of  fire.  Every ..  here 
that  they  fell  they  started  a  fire. 

Ashes  were  flailing  with  this  hail  of  fire,  and  breathing  was 
almost  impossible.  It  was  impossible  to  .see  any  distance.  The 
roaring  of  the  volcano,  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  dying,  the  rain 
of  fire  and  ashes,  and  the  poisonous  gas  everywhere  made  it  seem 
to  me  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  had  come  and  we  were  all  in  hell. 
The  ship  was  on  fire  in  both  jf  the  holds  forward  and  her  saloon 
aft  was  blazing 

The  rain  of  burning  pumice  stone  la.sted  only  three  or  four 
minutes.     Mr.  Scott,  Squashi,  Daniels  and  I  stood  looking  at  each 
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other.  Kvcryulierc  that  \vc  went  lay  dead  nun  and  women  and 
dyni,i,^lx-()i)K'.  who  were  .so  .^corehed  and  torn  and  disfignmd  by  tlie 
fire  tliat  no  one  could  identify  them.  They  were  all  begijiuK  for 
water.      1  am  sure  Miey  mu,t  have  inhaled  the  ilames. 

When  we  went  aft  we  .saw  Nurse  Kins,^  and  little  Margaret 
.  v^tokes  eomin-  to  ns  from  the  saloon.  The  nurse  wa.s  burned, 
but  the  child  was  entirely  .safe,  unless  she  had  inhaled  flame  or 
ga.s.  They  be--ed  for  water.  1  ran  forward  to  the  messroom  to 
draw  some,  but  1  found  tlie  messroom  tank  tossed  up  on  deck 
wrenched  apart  by  the  fury  of  the  fire  linrricane,  and  not  only 
empty,  but  scorched  dry.  I  got  a  pitcher  of  water  from  the  wash- 
stand  in  a  stateroom. 

"Let's  put  <.ut  the  fire  in  the  forehold."  iMr.  Scott  .said,  and 
we  tour  got  fire  buckets.  We  did  pretty  well  with  the  forehold 
but  forward  of  that  we  found  the  firemen's  forecastle  smoking  and 
went  in  there.  The  mattresses  were  on  fire  in  the  firemen's 
bunks.  As  we  jjulled  out  the  mattresses  to  throw  water  on  them 
one  dead  body  after  another  rolled  out  on  the  floor.  These  were 
the  firemen,  oilens,  etc.,  who  were  oH"  duty  at  the  time  the  volcano 
exploded.  The  door  of  the  forecastle  was  shut  and  the  prrtholes 
open.  They  were  not  burned,  and  I  believe  that  they  must  have 
died  from  inhaling  the  flame  and  the  poisonous  gases.  We  put 
out  the  fire  in  this  forecastle.  The  rain  of  fire  had  ceased,  aad 
we  were  groping  our  ^\ay  in  the  darkness  that  was  almost  like 
that  of  midnight. 

THE  RODDAM  CAME  ASTERN. 

A  big  steamship,  which  we  knew  must  be  the  Roddam,  came 
up  astern  of  us  as  if  she  was  going  to  pass.  Mr.  Scott  ran' up  on 
the  bridge  and  burned  three  Coston  lights.  He  got  no  reply  from 
the  Roddam.  I  know  now  that  the  only  reason  why  she  did  not 
answer  us  was  that  everybody  alx  ard  her  was  killed  or  disabled 
cxcep'.  three  or  four  men.  Cooper  Daniels  suggested  that  we 
throw  one  of  the  skids  overboard  and  use  that  as  a  raft.  We 
launched  the  skid. 
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mack-  out  the  Frouch  cruiser   Suel.et.      S<.,„e   „„e    .„.   the    Stuhe- 
hailed  us  frum  the  l)riilj^re. 

"How  many  „f  you  are  there  ..u  hoard  >"  asked  the  French 

dead''^  "^""'^  ^""'''"  ""'''^■'""'    ^^•■-    '^^■""-    "'>»l   «-"'<-"  of  us  are 

sHn'w'r  r'  '^'^^'^■"'•^'  i-^^-lh^-v,  and  we  will  take  you  ahoard  our 
ship,  the  ^renehn.an  called  to  us.  There  can.e  to  us  out  ofthe 
darkness  a  h.^  cutter,  manned  hy  French  hluejackets 

Now.  f..r  the  first  time,  we  l,c,au  t.,  take  an  accurate  account 
of  how  „.any  hvu.^.  there  were  ahoanl  our  ship.  Including  those 
who  showed  the  very  faintest  signs  .f  lif.,  tlu.c  were  only  fw.nty! 
two  out  of  our  ship's  company  of  sixty-eight.  Twelve  of  our 
jnjured  were  taken  aboard  the  Suchet  at  9.30  A.  M.  Most  of  them 
had  he  ha.r  burned  off  ihe.r  heads.  The  faces  of  all  of  them  were 
swollen  and  cut,  and  they  were  disfigured. 

TRANSFERRED  TO  THE  WARSHIP. 

It  was  neces.sary  to  place  each  sufferer  in  a  sheet,  which  was 
earned  by  four  men  of  the  Suchet.  With  two  nu-n  lou.Hng  U  e 
sheet  by  the  corners  and  two  standing  below,  at  the  edge  o^  the 
slanting  deck  ot  the  Roraima,  to  receive  them  at  the  ,ail,\,ur  poor 
fellows  were  lowered  with  great  care,  and  then  handed  down  aboard 
the  m;iiiK>f-war  s  cutter. 

Last  of  all  «e  took  Nurse  King  and  the   little  Stokes  chilH 
and  Mrs.  NrcAIlister.     The  sailors  fro,,,   the   Suehe     arri  .d  m"' 
McA  l.ster  very  tenderly  t„  the  side  „f  the  ship  and  lowered  her 
mto    l,e,r  boat.     The  captain  of  the  Snehet  left'a  rese,,c  etew  o, 
boar,  the  Rora,n,a  to  gather  up  the  rest  of  the  sufferers,  and  headed 
his  ship  for  the  city  of  vSt.  Pierre. 

He  pickefl  up  about  seventy  persons  at  the   northerly  end  of 
the  city.      Some  ot    them    were  on    rafts,  some  on  logs  and  some 
were  swunnnng.     At  2.30  o'clock  we   started    for    Forl-de-Franr 
At  tins  tune  a  little  of    the    smoke    had   lifted,  and  we  1  ad  o  cT 
s:onal  gl,nip.ses  of  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  St    Pierre 

The  city  and  all  the  country  around  it  were  blackened    with 
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fire,  both  tlu- sluitu-ml  walls  of  tlu-  lionsi-s  and  tlu-  remaining 
charred  bits  of  tivt's  and  vc,-(ctation  l()..Illin,^  up  l)lank  ovt-r  the 
,i,neat  clouds  of  dark.  ,i(rayisli-bn)un  ashes  that  had  settled  over 
everything. 

Flames  were  still  arising  from  hundreds  of  houses,  showing 
that  all  the  inflammable  material  in  iheni  had  not  yet  l)een  con- 
sumed. The  shipping  al  the  piers  liad  vanished  and  had  left  no 
trace.  hVoni  the  crater  of  Mont  Pelec  down  to  the  sea  tliL-re  ran  a 
broad  river  of  molten  lava,  roaring  tbime  at  its  upper  end  and  the 
hissing  sea  at  its  terminus.  The  last  we  saw  of  the  Roraima  she 
was  lying  almost  on  her  be.am  ends,  with  fire  blazing  out  of  the 
steerage,  both  the  holds  and  the  saloon.  I  have  heard  since  that 
she  burned  to  the  water's  edge  and  sank. 

ONLY   FOUR   HULLS   LEFT. 

Out  of  the  fleet  that  was  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Pierre 
moored  to  the  wharves  only  four  blazing  hulls  were  left.  Four 
of  our  men  died  on  the  short  run  :,f  ten  miles  to  Fort-de-France, 
so  there  were  only  eighteen  to  take  to  the  hospital  there.  The 
doctor  in  charge  at  the  hospital  told  me  that  Mrs.  McAllister  can- 
not live.  Out  of  the  eigi;tceu  carried  to  the  hospital  the  doctor 
says  only  four  will  survive— Nurse  King,  the  little  Stokes 
girl,  Second  Mate  Moreley  and  Carpenter  Benson. 

We  left  Fort-dc-France  at  11.30  o'clock  Fridav,  when  we 
sighted  the  Korona.  We  saw  her  at  the  off-shore  station,  four 
miles  away,  and  we  had  a  native  b(jatman  to  take  us  out.  We 
were  all  in  rags,  and  I  don't  think  any  of  us  noticed  that  until  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  deck  of  the  Korona.  iMy  costume  con- 
sisted of  a  battered  old  hat  that  I  picked  up  in  Fort-de-F\ance,  my 
suit  of  underclothes  and  an  old  pair  of  trousers  tied  around  the  waist 
and  at  the  ankles  with  marline,  no  stockings,  a  man's  slipper  on 
one  foot  and  a  woman's  slipper  on  the  other. 

When  Mr.  Scott  and  I  stepped  over  the  side  to  the  deck  of  the 
Korona  we  were  so  shaking  and  trembling  that  we  couldn't  walk 
or  talk.  It  makes  me  shake  even  now  to  think  of  the  hell  that 
we  went  through  at  St.  Pierre.     I   am   not   much   burned,  as  vou 
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cau  sec,  but  the  afternoon  that  we  left  the  Roraima  Mr.  Scott 
liad  to  crumble  tlie  ashes  off  my  head,  where  tliey  had  caked 
iu  my  hair  and  formed  a  crust  just  as  melted  sugar  would. 
Mr.  Scott  and  myself  have  suffered  more  from  the  terrible  shock 
than  anything  else,  and  I  don't  think  we  will  ever  get  over  it 
completely. 

Mr,  Scott  lost  his  son,  a  very  fine  boy  eighteen  years  old,  who 
was  taking  his  last  trip  with  him  on  the  Roraima  before  going  to 
college  in   Canada.      I  think  in  the  end  that  it  will  be  shown  that 

altogether  the  eruption  of  Mont    Pelee    killed    47,000  men   and 

women  in  and  about  St.  Pierre. 

An  interesting  passenger  on  the  Korona  was  Mis.  H.  Merrill, 

of  New  York,  who  saw  the  still  smoking  ruins  of  St.  Pierre  from 

the  deck  of  the  ship  the  day  after  the  disaster.      Following  is  her 

personal  narrative  : 

"  I  took  passage  on  the  Korona,  which  was  to  have  touched 

at  St.  Pierre,   May  8th,  the   day  of  the  explosion  of  Mont  Pelee. 

We  escaped  with  our  lives  by  a  lucky  chance.     The  ship  remained 

at  Barbados  instead  of   proceeding  according  to  schedule  to  St. 

Pierre.     The  morning  of  May  Sth  we  heard  sounds  as  if  of  terrific 

cannonading. 

SKY  BECAME   BLACK. 

''  In  the  afternoon  1  was  out  with  a  coaching  party.  The  sky 
was  suddenly  overcast  and  it  grew  darker  and  darker,  until  by 
5  o'clock  the  blackness  was  intense. 

"  During  the  night  a  fine  volcanic  dust  was  sifted  from  the 
clouds  and  fell  in  blinding  and  choking  quantities.  The  sky  had 
cleared  the  next  day  when  we  sailed,  and  although  Captain  Carey, 
of  the  Korona,  knew  there  had  been  a  volcanic  eruptfon,  he  did 
not  know  it  was  :\Iont  Pelee,  W'e  headed  for  St,  Pierre,  which 
lay  on  our  regular  route,  to  pick  up  the  mails  and  tike  on 
passengers, 

"  Fifty  miles  away  the  dust  from  Mont  Pelee  continued  to 
descend,  but  in  lighthcr  quantities.  Soon  we  caught  sight  of  the 
great  cloud  of  steam  and  smoke  hanging  above  the  crater  of  the 
volcano.     We  arrived  iu  front  of  St,  Pierre  the  morning  of  May 
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9th.  the  day  after  the  eruption.    A  thick  pall  of  .smoke  hnno-  over  the 
place  and   the  ruin.s  were  .still   burning.      We  entered  the  harbor 
for  a  closer  view,  and  approached,  I   believe,  within  a  half  mile  of 
tlie   Roraima  and   the  other  shipping   that  had   been   destroyed 
The    Roraima     was    lying    in     shallow     water    and     was    still 
smouldering. 

"  Not  a  living  thing  was  seen  about  the  harbor,  but  bodies  were 
floating  everywhere  in  the  water.  When  the  first  officer  of  the 
korona  saw  that  a  ship  of  his  oun  line  had  been  destroyed  and 
that  most  of  his  brother  officers  had  perished  he  burst  into  'tears. 

NO  LIVIN,G  THING  IN  MEW, 

"Lava  was  pouring  from  the  .side  of  the  mountain,  and  I  saw 
a  valley  in  which  hundreds  of  people  had  lived  completely  filled 
w  th  a  r,  f  ti^^  burning  matter.     The  aspect  of  the  scene  was 

wlntish,  and  the  mountain  and  the  town  were  covered  with  a  cloak 
of  ashes  that  looked  like  snow  in  the  sunshine.  A  great  cloud  of 
N>.nte  vapor  was  above  the  active  mouth  of  the  volcano  The 
desolation  was  complete,  and  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  Hying 
thing  as  far  as  the  vision  could  reach. 

Captain  Carey  soon  discovered  that  he  could  do  nothing  and 
^^^  made  our  way  to  Fort-de-France,  where  we  arrived  early  hi  the 
afternoon.  Between  St.  Pierre  and  Fort-de-France  we  picked  up 
MX  negroes  m  a  dugout.  They  had  been  inland  and  had  escaped 
to  .e  shore  and  taken  to  the  canoe.  When  we  got  within  hailing 
d.-stance  of  them  we  heard  their  cry  for  help.  They  had  been 
burned  and  had  endured  much  suffering.  We  landed  them  a' 
I  ort-de-I^rance,    where    we  took    aboard   First   Officer   Scott  .nd 

Herman  Rosenberg,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  near 

U.C  death   and   destruction   left   by   it,    described   his  experience 
He^arnyed  m  New  York  on  the  steamship  Korona,  of  the  Quebec 

About   forty  refugees,    most^-  negroes,  were  brought  on  the 
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ship,  together  with  two  of  four  sailors  rescued  by  tlie  Korona 
from  her  sister  ship,  tlie  Roraima,  which  was  destroyed  in  St. 
Pierre  harbor.  Of  the  sixty-eij-ht  persons  wb(j  were  on"  the  Ror- 
aima these  four  men  only  were  saved.     Said  Mr.  Roseuberg : 

"  I  was  at  Barbado;:,  about  loo  miles  south  of  Martinique, 
May  8.  Our  vessel,  the  Korona,  was  to  have  sailed  the  day  be- 
fore, but  V  as  delayed  in  shippin-  a  cargo.  It  was  about  4.30 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  it  began  suddenly  to  grow  dark. 
About  five  o'clock  we  heard  what  seemed  to  be  a  heavy  crash  of 
thunder,  followed  by  mighty  rumblings.  Then  all"  was  still. 
The  darkness  continued.  The  next  morning  everything  was 
covered  with  a  heavy  ash  and  sandy  soot. 

"  We  sailed  for  Martinioue  at  5.30  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day,  and  reached  .St.  Pierre  at  9  o'clock  the  following  morning. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  see  inland  the  utmost  desolation  prevailed. 
If  there  is  any  word  that  will  describe  the  appearance  of  the  land- 
scape it  is  '  whitewash.'  A  vast  field  of  slaking  lime  might  have 
resembled  the  scene,  with  the  thick,  steamy  fumes  risingtuntinu- 
ally  from  it.  Not  a  living  human  being  was  to  be  seen^not  a  tree, 
nor  a  shrub,  nor  a  blade  of  grass.  Nothing  was  visible  but  that 
awful  vaporous  white,  and  overtopping  all  the  devilish  Pelee,  still 
vomiting  lava,  which  flowed  thickly  down  its  white  sides  into 
the  sea. 

MANY  VESSELS  DAMAGED. 

"In  the  harbor  eve-y  vessel  was  stripped  of  masts  and  deck 
housings.  We  could  do  nothing.  Captain  Carey  had  the  Korona 
steam  about  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  we  left  for  Fort-de-France. 
As  we  were  coming  into  the  harbor  we  picked  up  a  small  boat  in 
which  were  four  men.  Two  of  them  spoke  p:nglish.  They  were 
sailors  from  our  sister  ship  the  Roraima,  which  had  touclied  at 
St.  Pierre,  bound  to  Barbados. 

"It  is  true  that  it  is  foolish  to  send  more  monev  or  supplies 
to  Martinique.  It  would  be  a  waste  and  could  only  serve  to  foster 
pauperism.  St.  Pierre  is  dead.  All  its  inhabitants  are  dead,  and 
It  will  never  arise  from  its  ashes.  Nobody  would  live  there  now. 
Outside  of  St.   Pierre  the  people  are  not  in  want.     When  all  the 
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hnrlics  are  taken  care  of  there  will  be  little   more  to  do.     The  vol- 
cano left  little  to  be  done." 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  British  steamship  John  H.  Barry 
was  4S0  miles  distant  from  the  island  of  Martinique  on  the  day 
of  the  eruption  of  IMont  Pelee,  the  decks  of  the  vessel  were  cov- 
ered with  a  reddish  dust,  wJiich  lu  ue  on  board  could  account  for. 
The  Barry,  in  command  of  Captain  Griffiths,  arrived  from  Maceio 
Brazil.  ' 

Captain  (;riffiths  said  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  dust 
was  noticed  on  the  mornin.c:  of  May  9.  The  position  of  the  vessel 
at  that  time  was  latitude  15.49,  longitude  50.36,  or  about  480 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  island.  For  two  days  the  dust  settled 
on  the  decks  and  in  the  cabins,  until  they  were  covered  with  a 
coating  at  least  an  inch  thick. 

LETTER  FROM   ST.  THOMAS. 

"  vSo  rapidly  have  the  horrors  of  the  last  fortnight  piled  upon 
one  another  that  it  now  seems  ages  since  the  first  news  was 
received  here.  It  was  Saturday,  May  3.  just  ten  days  ago,  that 
the  first  cablegram  received  from  Martinique  announced  the 
activity  of  Mont  Pel6e,  and  gave  warning  of  the  disasters  that 
were  to  follow. 

"St.  Thomas  learned  that  Pelee  had  been  threatening  for  ten 
days,  and  that  on  May  2  it  had  begun  serious  operations.  Volumes 
of  smoke  issued  from  the  mountain,  accompanied  by  rumbling 
noises.  At  midni,s;ht  flames  had  been  seen.  Naturally,  all  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  volcano  were  in  a  state  of  consternation 
vSome  took  the  warning  and  left  St.  Pierre,  but  the  great  proportion 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  city  remained  to  meet  their  fate.  The  next 
day  (Sunday)  ashes  began  to  fall,  and  thereafter  business  in  the 
city  was  practically  suspended. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  flames  were  first  seen  to  issue 
from  the  old  crater,  which  had  for  a  century  been  filled  by  a  lake 
of  great  depth.  The  question  will  be  asked,  '  What  became  of  the 
water  that  was  in  the  lake  ?  ' 

"Scientists  here  believe  that  it  was  when  this  water  reached  the 
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.slumbering  fires  beneath  that  the  explosion  occurred.  Cables  came 
through  on  Monday,  May  5,  telling  how  the  Sabbath  had  been 
spent  in  St.  Pierre— the  last  Sabbath  that  niosl  of  those  in  the 
city  were  to  know.  A  sea  breeze  had  kept  the  ashes  from  falling 
upon  the  city,  and  all  were  more  hopeful.  Yet  the  day  was  one  of 
prayer,  with  Thanksgiving  added. 

THE   FIRST   SERIOUS   NEWS. 

"Then  came  the  first  really  serious  news.  It  was  told  by  the 
cables  on  Tuesday  that  there  had  been  an  eruption,  which  had 
destroyed  a  large  sugar  factory,  the  Usine  Guerin,  twon:iles  from 
St.  Pierre.  Lava  had  poured  upon  the  factory,  and  it  was  reported 
here  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  missing.  It  was  not 
believed  in  St.  Thomas  that  this  could  be  true.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible that  so  great  a  catastrophe  could  occur.  But  a  gloom  came 
upon  the  people  of  this  island,  who  had  man}'  friends  and  relatives 
in  St.  Pierre. 

"That  same  day  the  news  was  received  that  La  Soufriere  had 
become  active,  and  that  great  trouble  had  resulted  hi  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent.  All  of  this  served  onl}'  to  impress  every  one  with  the 
possibility  of  great  disaster,  but  no  one  was  prepared  for  the  sacri- 
fice that  was  soon  to  be  reported. 

"  With  orders  to  repr.ir  the  cable  between  Dominica  and  Mar- 
tinique, the  cable  ship  Grappler  left  St.  Thomas  Monday  after- 
noon. Even  then  it  was  feared  that  danger  awaited  the  ship,  and 
the  captain  was  instructed  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  to  take 
no  unnecessary  risks.  All  communication  with  Martinique 
ceased  on  Wednesday.  It  was  announced  that  the  cables  were 
broken,  cutting  us  off  from  the  islands  of  Barbados,  Grenada,  St. 
Vincent  and  Trinidad,  and  from  Demerara.  Detonations  were 
heard  from  the  south.  It  was  like  the  heavy  guns  of  a  ship-of- 
war  far  out  at  sea. 

"  It  is  now  believed  that  these  first  detonations  were  submarine. 
That  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  were  heard  on  other  islands, 
coming  from  different  directions.  They  were  heard  over  an  area 
of  more  than  five  hundred  miles 
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r^^'  r  ^'^"'''  '"''''''  ^'^fc'i""i"fc^  to  make  itself  felt  here.  That  iiieht 
(Wednesday)  the  Valkyrien  prudently  steamed  out  of  this  harbor 
tor  sea  room.  It  was  feared  that  there  would  be  trouble  here  and 
that  the  ship  would  not  have  room  to  mano^uvTe  for  her  own 
safety.  No  news  was  received  here  on  Thunsdav  until  eveniuL^ 
when  the  report  was  circulated  that  some  terrible  calamity  had 
befal  e.i  St.  Pierre.  From  St.  Lucia  came  a  cable^n-am  announc- 
iii.c,^  that  the  Roddam,  which  had  left  St.  Lucia  for  St.  Pierre  on 
W  eduesday,  had  returned  a  wreck,  with  many  dead  aboard  and 
with  others  so  terribly  injured  that  the.-  could  not  recover 

"  It  had  been  told  by  the  Captain  of  the  Roddam  that  St 
Pierre  was  destroyed  and  that  all  of  theshippin^^  in  the  roadstead 
was  gone.  That  was  a  terrible  blow  to  us  in  St.  Thomas  We 
knew  that  the  Roraima  was  there,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  Grap- 
pler  had  gone  to  St.  Pierre  from  here.  That  fear  was  soon  known 
to  be  too  well  founded.  The  next  day  will  be  long  rembered  as 
lilack  l<riday  here— a  day  of  mourning  and  heartrending  grief  to 
many  among  us-a  day  to  make  even  the  most  thoughtless  shud- 
der and  stand  aghast.  The  mind  first  failed  to  take  in  the  enormity 
oi  the  calamity.  "^ 

NO  NEARER  THAN   FIVE   MILES. 

''  The  R.  M.  S.  Esk  had  failed  to  communicate  with  St  Pierre 
on  Thursday  night.  The  conditions  were  then,  sixteen  hours 
after  the  catastrophe,  so  threatening  that  the  captain  dared  not 
take  Ins  .ship  nearer  than  five  miles,  but,  loath  to  leave  without 
at  least  trying  to  do  something,  a  boat  was  sent  in  through  the 
impenetrable  darkness.  How  near  the  boat  got  we  know  not,  but 
near  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  send  us  word  that  St.  Pierre  was  in 
names  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen. 

n     ^'  ''^  '^l5^'*  description  was   received  from  Captain   Gumbs,  of 
he  Ocean  Traveller.     He  had  been  driven   from   St.  Vincent  by 
tlie  threatening  conditions  there,  and  had  started  for  St.  Pierre    " 
He  had  not  reached  the   roadstead    when   the  explosion  of 
Mont  Pdee  occurred.      He  was  near  enough  to  see  the  awful  fate 
"t  the  Grappler,  the  Roraima  and  of   the  other  shins  i„  tl,.  ...., 
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Stead.  It  is  his  belief  that  the  volcano  !,roke  throuj;h  and  formed 
a  new  crater  beh.w  the  old  one,  and  that  the  water  in  the  lake 
finally  cnt  thronv^h. 

"  It  can  well  be  nnderstood  what  an  explosion  wonld  occnr 
under  snch  circnnistances.  It  wonld  acconnt  for  the  sheet  of  hot 
air  that  was  followed  l.y  fire  and  then  by  ashes.  It  wonld  explain 
how  the  inhabitants  w.re  siUTocated  before  thev  could  realize  the 
peril  that  was  npon  tlieni.  What  seemed  like  an  eruption,  Captain 
Gumbs  believes,  was  an  explosion  that  .scattered  fire,  boiling 
water,  hot  nind,  rocks,  ashes  and  lava  for  miles,  in  all  directions. 
Meanwhile  the  terrible  news  continues,  and  we  in  vSt.  Thomas 
fear  that  other  and  greater  explosions  are  to  come."' 


'  jr 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TKRRir.r.H  Tamc  Follows  Frks.i  OrriiRHAK  ok  Moxt  Pffff.- 

PRANTK-    H.FORTS    To    KscAPKTo    THKShII.S    AT    FoRT-I.F- 
hRAXC-.-MAXV  RhScTFI.  from  UxDKR  THF  ShAIm.U-  c.F  TilF 

Dhath-Dhai.ixc;  Moixtain. 

QX    May    2ist   tlic   scenes   of  ruin  and  alarm    on    tlie   ill-fated 
island  of  Martinique  were  vividlv  pictured  as  follows  by  -in 
eye-witness  : 

"  Anotlier  day  of  terror  and  panic  has  been  spent  bv  the  people 
of  Martinique,  hur  six  hours  yesterdav  Fort-de-Franee  was  liter- 
ally bo-nbarded  by  Mont  Pelee.  Stones,  nianv  of  them  incandes- 
cent rained  upon  the  city  from  the  clouds.  Houses  were  destroyed 
and  fires  were  started  in  many  quarters.  Will,  the  stones  fell  hot 
mud  and  ashes.  The  air  was  so  filled  with  yolcanic  dust  that  it 
was  barely  possible  to  breathe.  At  times  it  se.mcd  as  if  suffoca- 
t.on  must  be  the  fate  of  all  who  could  not  be  taken  on  board  the 
ships  in  the  harbor. 

"While  the  loss  of  life  has  not  been  great,  the  eruption 
yesterday  was  far  worse  than  that  of  May  8,  when  the  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants  of  St.  Pierre  were  destroyed.  For  many 
lu.ur.s  the  explosions  wer«  .so  heayy  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  island 
would  be  shaken  from  its  foundation.  Down  upon  the  ruins  of 
St.  Pierre  fell  great  boulders,  all  red  liot,  that  battered  what  was 
kft  of  the  unfortunate  city  beyond  all  seml,lance  of  its  forme" 
selt.  Ashes  fell  m  torrents  and  it  is  reported  that  the  site  of  the 
city  now  resembles  a  great  gray  plain. 

'■  Thousands  haye  left  Fort-de-France.  Some  haye  gone  into 
the  mountains,  to  almo.st  certain  staryation,  preferring  that  to  the 
late  that  would  be  theirs  if  the  laya  of  Mont  Pelee  buried  them  in 
the  rums  of  the  city.  Others  haye  gone  to  nearby  islands,  there 
I"  depend  upon  the  charity  of  strangers. 

"Kvcry  ship  in  the  harbor  is  constantly  crowded  with    those 

who  would  floe  . -It    tllP  Ho-^-f     n■r^,-,«^, „  f  _..  .    _  .       1 
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Hh'Uit  tlK-  sliips  aiv  small  heats  filk-d  witli  natives,  ul,,,  l^.^r  ,„  },c 
taken  up.  Iliuidmls,  fuuUu^  it  impossihk^  to  obtain  l.oatsto  take 
thcMH  to  tlir  ships,  havr  swum  out,  risking'  tlicir  liN^s  in  the-  water 
to  avoid  til.,  dan.^rr  which  fills  them  with  more  turrihlc  dread. 

"On..-  who  took  this  mode- of  escape  is  Richard  Kadish,  of  West- 
ininstcr  I'aik,  Manchester,  I-n-land.      Mr.  Kadish  has  h<  en  travel- 
in-  thr.ni.i^^h  \\.nc/uela  with  William  R.  (irace,  Ir..  of  New  York, 
and  arrived  here   it-ew  days  ajr,,.      When  the  culni'inatin- explo.sion 
came  yesterda  v  mornin,^^  and  fear  struck  to  the  heart  of  every  person 
on  the  inland,  Mr.  Kadish  i  ushed  to  the  shore  and  plun-ed'into  the 
water.      lie  succeeded   in  I•emovin_^r  his  shoes  and   then  kicked  off 
his  trousers.      Hein.^r   then  little  weij^rhted  with  clothing  he  struck 
out  for  the  P,ritish  cruiser  Tndefati.t,^able,  which  was  nearly  a  mile 
offshore,  with  steam  up  and  ready  to  put  to  sea.      He  reached  the 
ship  safely.  thou.i,di  much  exhausted.      He  remained  until  eveninj-, 
when  he   returned    to  shore,    the  explosions    havin,t,r   perceptibly 
lessened. 

BRAVE   WORK   OF  AMERICANS. 

^"  In  the  excitement  time  is  found  to  .i^ive  praise  to  Lieutenant 
McCormack  and  the  .\meriean  officers  and  men  under  his  cnm- 
inaud,  who  have  never  lost  their  presence  of  mind  and  are  working 
bravely  to  save  those  unable  to  save  themselves.  The  Potomac, 
which  Lieutenant  McCormack  commands,  was  ordered  to  run  down 
the  coast  to  make  observations  of  Moni  Pelee  in  eruption.  Just 
as  on  Monday  the  ship  was  taken  down  under  the  volcano,  where 
it  remained  until  driven  away  by  the  flow  of  lava,  which  reaches 
far  out  into  the  sea. 

"Lieutenant  McCormack  brought  back  a  report  that  new 
fi.ssures  have  f.,rmed  in  the  sides  of  Pelee  and  from  them  lava 
flows  in  broad  streams.  .-Vll  along  the  .shore  near  St.  Pierre  the 
water  is  boiling,  and  such  curtains  of  steam  rise  that  a  view  of  the 
land  is  possible  only  when  the  wind  blows  with  sufficient  force  to 
lift  them  for  a  few  seconds. 

"St.  Pierre  is  described  by  Lieutenant  AlcCormack  as  driven 
into  the  earth.  About  half  the  city  has  been  buried  deeply  under 
ashes,  which  constantly  fall.      The   heat  from  the  volcano  wa.  co 
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R:reat  and  the  I'.to.nac  went  so  cl...  i„  si,..,.,  that  si,.  retur„eu 
with  the  paint  on  her  sides  blistered.  rttu,„cu 

"(^n   the  wa.v  back    fro,,,  St.   Pierre  Lientenant    .McConnack 
saw  a  great  crowd  of  „.„.   ,,„   ,,,„„,„   „„  ,,^,  ^^^ 

wddly  f;.r  help.  M,  ..,,  taken  .,n  l.oa.d  and  bronKh  to  I^.  2 
France.  Fho.se  thns  ,-escned  were  aln.ost  starve.!.  Suopli  -s  we 
..ven    to   the,n    a,,d  they  we,.  tu,-„ed  ove,  to  the  ,H.erio;;:,;;;:: 

"Fro,„  all  pa,ts  of  the  island  not  cut  off  by  the  tl..w  of   lava 

ar ^H11^"".^'""'^  '"''  l-rt-de-F,a„ce.  The  n.onnta,,,  n.ad.' 
a  re  h  ed  w,th  pan.c-stncken  and  starving,  native.s.  .X.Hvin, 
here  the,r  terrors  do  not  decrease,  and  thev  are  as  anxions  to 
press  on  to  so,ne  safer  place  as  they  were  to  "..et  here.  ^  1  tl  e 
roads  are  dotted  w,th  dead,  and  ,na„y  are  reposed  to  be  dviu 
hav.n,.  fallen  fro,n  weakness  on  the  wav.  liberal  waKes  ^^ 
offe,-ed  for  rescners  to  go  <n,t  and  assist  those  who  have  fallen   bv 

an'y  ^fSr.  ^''""^  ""  ^""  '""  "^  ^^"^^  ^"  ^^  ^-"P^e^l  by 

CLOUDS  THAT  WERE   FIERY  RED. 

;  The    panic    was    greatest    yesterday    when    the    snn    rose 
shmn,g  faintly  through  the  haze  of  ashes.      The  skies  were  finS 
-th  rolhng  and  whirling  clouds  that  we,-e   fierv    red       Manv   be 
eve     that  flanies  were  about  to  fall  upon  then,'  r,-on,  the  he    -en" 
and  the  terror  that  ensued  was  pitiful.  ' 

"The  spectacle  was  so  appalling  that  the  populace  could  not 
appreciate  the  subhnnty   of  it.      Quickly  the  st.lets  were  fil    d 

^^  tless.      All  struggled   to  get  a  place  of  safetv,   thev  k,iew  not 
:!rL,^  believed  that  where  they  were  was'tiie  plac ':?;:::;: 

"Some  cursed  in  their  frenzy,  thinking  it  was  pravers  they 
uere   uttering.     Others  fell  on  their  knees  in  the  .streets  and  be- 
-.ght  protection  from   above.      Few   were   able  to   refrain   Lm 
tears.      i  fien  when  the  panic  subsided  n  little  fl,^..,  ......  _ 

scainble  for  the  mountains  or  the  water  front.  '  .--"— 
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"When  tlie  rotomac  started  for  vSt.  Pierre  the  French  cruiser 
Suchtt  went  ontsidt-  and  made  a  tonr  of  the  island  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Slie  pasM d  St.  I'i.rre,  hnt  had  no  part  in  the  work  of 
rescue  of  the  refnj^^ecs  win.  had  heen  driveiv  to  the  shore  by  the 
storm  from  the  volcano. 

"When  the  two  steamsaips  returned  to  Fort-de-France  they 
fonnd  thr  jianir  hen-  even  i^M-eater  th.m  when  they  went  away. 
There  hail  hern  a  reiurrtnee  of  the  detonations,  and  stones  had 
ag-ain  fallen  upon  tin-  city.  A  steam  launch  from  the  Cincinnati 
l)icked  uj)  one  hundred  persons  who  were  strujrjr]injr  in  the  water 
and  took  them  to  the  Suchet.  vScores  of  others  were  taken  to  the 
Cincinnati  ami  tn  thv  Potomac.  The  small  boats  of  the  latter  ship 
were  out  cuiistantly.  savinir  many  who  otherwise  must  have  been 
drowned.  This  was  a  work  of  much  danger,  as  the  sea  was  as 
rough  as  if  a  hurricane  was  blowing. 

SUFFERING   FROM    LACK  OF  WATER. 

"vSupplies  arc  here  in  plenty  for  the  present,  but  great  suffer- 
ing has  been  caused  by  the  lack  of  water.  All  of  the  natural  water 
supplies  have  been  polluted  by  the  lava,  which  has  developed 
sulphuric  :icid.  Water  is  being  doled  out  from  the  ships  and  word 
has  been  sent  to  nearby  islands  for  a  greater  supply. 

"  Extravagant  prices  are  demanded  for  transportation.  Those 
fortunate  enough  to  own  snuill  boats  that  are  sufficently  seaworthy 
to  nuikc  the  run  from  here  to  the  nearest  islands  are  making  them- 
selves rich  by  taking  away  those  who  desire  to  escape  the  wrath 
of  Mont  Pelee.  Hundreds  have  gcme,  and  thousands  are  wfliting 
only  for  an  opportunity  to  get  away. 

"Two  men  of  great  daring  penetrated  the  i.sland  yesterday 
far  enough  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Mont  Pelee  from  inlai-.d.  They 
report  that  the  entire  northern  half  of  the  island  is  runniug  with 
fire.  The  volcano  is  in  constant  convulsions.  The  men  say  that 
as  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  fire  lift  the  mountain  can  be  .seen 
throwing  out  great  quantities  of  lava  and  hot  mud,  which  is  so 
liquid  that  it  flows  like  water  and  is  filling  the  valleys  with  lakes 
from  which  a  sickening  sulphurous  vapor  rises." 
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The  last  words  of  Thomas  T.  Preutis,  tlic-   Anurican  Ciisi,] 
at  St.  pRMTt.-,  uu.  :   "  Til.  re  is  no  daiiKcr.      I),,i,'t  U-  afraid." 

Mr.  Prentis  made  tliis  rt-mark  to  l-tnliiiaiid  Cl<.-'-c-,  Mayor 
of  La  Trinitc-  and  one  of  the  millionaire  planters  mi  the  island 
who  was  on  St.  Pierre  half  an  honr  before  the  crnption  orcnrred' 
-Mr.  Clerc  had  been  told  by  his  father  of  the  Iiorrors  which 
ocenrred  on  the  occasion  of  the  former  eruption  of  M,,nt  Pelee, 
and,  when  on  May  7th.  the  mountain  Ix^an  to  .di(,w  si^ns  of 
activity,  Mr.  Clcrc  made  all  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  his 
family. 

On  the  morning  of  May  Sth,  he  was  waked  about  6  o'clock 
by  loud  detonations,  and  looking  froni  his  bedroom  window  la- 
saw  that  the  mountain  was  emitting  a  thin  blue  vapor,  which  bv 
its  simmering  effect  he  realized  to  be  the  over-heated  air  above 
the  crater. 

CALLS  ALL  HIS  FAMILY. 

Without  a  moment's  delay,  scarce  pausing  to  dres.s,  Mr. 
Clerc  ran  out  of  the  house  and  ordered  the  negroes  to  hitch  up 
every  horse  and  mule  on  the  farm,  and  by  7  o'clock  he  and  his 
family  had  left  their  home.  Twenty-eight  relatives  and  friends 
who  had  gathered  the  night  before,  however,  refused  to  leave  in 
such  haste,  stating  that  they  did  not  expect  there  would  be  an 
eruption  before  they  could  get  their  breakfast. 

As  Mr.  Clerc  drove  out  of  the  city  he  passed  the  American 
consulate  and  at  the  door  Mr.  Prentis  was  standing.  Mr.  Clerc 
called  out  to  him  to  flee  with  him,  but  Mr.  Prentis  waved  his  hand, 
laughed  and  tried  to  dissuade  the  planter  from  going,  saying 
there  was  uo  danger. 

Scarcely  had  the  carts  arrived  at  Morne  Rogue,  six  miles 
from  the  city,  when  Mr.  Clerc  heard  a  loud  roar  and,  looking  back, 
•saw  a  huge  mass  of  slate-colored  stones  and  ashes  burst  from  Mont 
Pelee  and  fall  on  St.  Pierre.  This  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  great  wall  of  flame  which  seemed  to  rise  and  topple  over  upon  the 
doomed  town.  So  far  as  xMr.  Clerc  could  see  from  Morne  Rouge 
the  whole  eruption  did  not  last  above  two  minutes. 

Mr.  Clerc  asserts  that  everyone  in  the  city  should  have  been 
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abk-  to  escape  tl,e  day  before,  for  ever3'  barometer  in  the  tow,,  was 
wildly  fluttering a„cl  it  was  the  talk  of  thetoun  the  eveuiiur  before 
the  eruption  what  this  disturbance  of  atmospher-c  conditions 
'n..L;ht   portend.      Mr.  Clerc  spent   several  hours  on  the  evening  of 

May-  trying  to  induce  the  people  to  leave,  but  his  advice  was 
discredited. 

CONSULS  BODY  BURIED  TO  VOLCANO'S  SALUTE. 

c  J'"'"'  ^S^T  ''^''  '''"■'  ''  '^"""'  ''''^'  '-''  ''^'  S^'-^^  to  the  body 
c.  Ihonias  1.  Prentis,  the  American  Consul   at  St    Pierre      The 

body,  recovered  from  the  ruins  at  the  risk  of  the  lives  of  the  men 
who  were  sent  ashore  from  the  Fotomac,  was  taken  to  the  ceme- 
tery back  of  Fort-de-France.  There  were  brief  services  at  the 
grave,  led  by  Captain  McClean  of  the  Cincinnati.  About  the 
grave  stood  officers,  marines  and  sailors  from  the  Cincinnati  and 
the  Potomac.  The  gloom  was  mad-^  lore  intense  bv  the  knowl- 
edge held  by  each  .me  present  that  his  own  life  was'in  imminent 
danger. 

Salute  was  fired  by  the  volcano  that  had  brongnt  destruction 
npoii  the  Consul.  While  the  service  was  being  read  there  was  a 
succession  of  deep,  sullen  detonations  that  might  have  come  from 
great  guns  belonging  to  a  mighty  fleet.  As  tJie  grave  was  being 
filled  a  cloud  of  ashes  came  over  the  city  and  a  darkness  as  of 
night,    followed.  ' 

"With    three   hundred   refugees  .m  board,  the  collier   Helga 
arrived  at  St.  Lncia   on    the  21st    from   Fort-de-France.      Many  of 
those  on  board  had  barely  sufficient  clothing  to  keep  them  covered 
They  said  that  they  fled,  believing  that  Fort-de-France  was  about 
to   be  destroyed  as  St.    Pierre   was.     When  thev  left,  hot  stones 
and  mud  were  raining  into  the  streets  of  Fort-de-France,  and  the 
inhabitants  had  either  taken  refuge  on  the  ships  in  the  harbor  or 
had  fled  into  the  mountains  south  of  the   city.     Many  had   found 
means  of  transportation  to  other  islands. 

''  While  making  the  trip  from  Martinique  the  Helga  encoun- 
tered seas  that  almost  .swamped  her.  There  is  little  wind  blowing, 
but  the  ocean  is  disturbed  by  some  convulsion  beneath  the  surface." 
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From  vSt.  Pierre  the  relief  expedition  sent  from  Bridgetown, 
Harbados.  the  day  ifter  the  disaster,  retnrned,  bringing  tales  of 
liorror.  Dr.  C.  J.  Manning,  who  went  <in  tlie  Solent,  gave  this 
account  of  what  he  saw:  — 

•'  We  knew  before  leaving  Bridgetown  that  the  disaster  at  St. 
Pierre  was  one  that  had  shocked  the  world,  bnt  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  what  we  fonnd.  Steaming  into  the  roadstead,  we  saw 
the  entire  city  in  ruins,  with  no  sign  of  life  about  the  place. 
Smoke  was  rising  from  the  blackened  walls,  and  ashes  sifted  down 
upon  the  deck  of  the  Solent. 

"As  we  neared  the  shore,  the  wrecks  of  nine  ships  were  seen, 
iKsides  the  Roraima,  which  was  still  snujking.  The  sides  of  the 
Roraima  were  .still  hot,  and  as  the  water  lapped  against  her  it 
sizzled  and  steam  arose.  On  the  deck  were  two  swollen  and 
blackened  bodies. 

•'We  found  all  the  large  fig  trees  near  the  beach  ui)rooted. 
Some  with  the  roots  uppermost  were  without  a  leaf  left  on  them. 
The  boughs  were  snapped  off,  and  scattered  all  over  the  landing 
place.  We  noticed  that  one  house  had  fallen  in  and  the  ceiling 
laths  were  twisted  all  in  one  direction,  just  as  one  might  twist  a 
handful  of  straws.  This  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  sudden 
escape  of  so  much  heated  air  from  the  volcano  at  the  time  of  the 
great  explosion  caused  a  sort  of  whirlwind,  which  tore  up  the 
trees  by  their  roots. 

NO  SIGNS  OF   EARTHQUAKE. 

"  There  was  no  sign  whatever  of  there  having  been  a  great 
earthquake,  as  there  were  no  cracks  or  fissures  on  the  esplanade, 
or  anywhere  else.  Smoke  and  flame  were  to  be  seen  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  and  far  above  our  heads  the  volcano  was  send- 
ing out  dense  masses  of  black  smoke.  The  Cathedral  was  smould- 
ering, and  here  and  there  we  passed  houses  still  aglow  and  smoking. 

"  Wherever  we  turned  there  were  dead  bodies  to  be  seen, 
scorched,  blackened,  hideous.  Tlie  greater  number  were  on  their 
taces,  some  with  their  heads  between  their  hands  as  if  to  avoid  the 
stifling  vapor  which  suff"ocated  th.ni. 
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"  Lviug  oil  a  ck-ck  liouse  that  floated  to  the  shore  was  a  '  >dy 
which  we  believe  was  that  of  Caj)taiii  Muj^'-gah,  of  the  Roiauua. 
Not  far  awav  hi\-  a  inagT-ifii  eiit  specimen  of  a  man,  evidently  a  sailor 
who  had  perliaps  floated  ashore  on  wreckai,^e,  believing  that  he  had 
escaped  the  dangers  of  the  bnrning  ship  and  was  safe.  He  had 
pulk-d  his  jumper  over  his  head  to  avoid  the  suff(.)eating  fumes, 
but  all  to  lit  purpose.     Not  one  living  soul  had  escaped. 

"  Just  around  a  corner  from  where  the  body  of  the  sailor  lay 
were  .sixteen  bodies  in  a  heap.  All  must  have  been  running  to 
escape  death  and  were  overpowered  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

"  There  was  the  body  of  a  slender  girl,  hardly  in  her  teens. 
Just  beyond  her  lay  the  bodies  of  two,  evidently  mother  and 
daughter,  their  hands  tightly  clasped. 

STRTCKEN  WITH  SUDDEN  DEATH. 

"vShowing  how  sudden  death  had  come  upon  them,  there 
was  the  body  of  a  boy  who  had  just  thrust  a  crust  of  bread  into 
his  mouth.  Death  hr.d  stricken  him  as  his  teeth  crunched  upon 
the  bread.     He  fell  without  sufl"ering. 

"A  little  further  down  the  street  were  the  horse  and  buggy 
belonging  to  Mr.  Barnes,  manager  of  the  bank.  The  horse  had 
tucked  its  head  under  its  body  in  a  vain  effort  to  escape  the  deadly 
fumes. 

"Everywhere  was  the  same  awful  story  of  destruction  and 
death.  vSide  bv  side  lay  a  3'oung  woman  and  a  mother  who  had 
clasped  her  babe  to  her  breast  and  had  knelt  over  it,  hoping, 
no  doubt,  to  save  its  life,  tlunigh  death  came  to  her. 

"A  report  fror.i  vSt.  Vincent  states  that  in  one  house  were 
found  the  bodies  of  thirty-two  per.sons.  One  man  was  sitting  by 
a  table  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  little  child  had  its  tiny 
hand  outreached  in  the  act  of  grasping  a  to}-.  All  wore  the  most 
natural  expression  of  countenance,  so  quickly  did  the  death  stroke 
accomplish  its  work. 

"The  new  eruption  of  Mont  Pelee  is  greater  than  that  whicli 
destroyed  St.  Pierre,  and  all  in  Fort-de-France  are  filled  with  panic. 
The  island  has  been  shaken  by  the  workings  of  the  forces  within 
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the  earth  and  every  one  awaits  in  fear  a  cataclysm  even  worse  than 
that  winch  only  recently  filled  the  world  with  horror  and  conster- 
nation. 

"  Monday  night  was  one  of  terror  and  alarm  here.     The  earth 
seemed   to   have  lost  its    fonndations.      Up  through  the  crater  of 
Mont  Pelee  ponred  a  storm    of  death.     Yesterday  there  occurred 
an  explosion  so  terrible  that  walls  in  this  city  were  shaken   down 
and  the  people  were   wild    with    fear,    anticipating   the  fate  of  the 
residents   of  St.    Pierre.      They  deserted   their   houses,  and  with 
frenzied  cries  rnshed  into  the   streets,  making  their  wav  with  all 
speed  to  the  waterfront  to  get  boats  to  take    them  anywhere  into 
the   open  sea   to    escape  the  impending  danger.      Many  of  them 
earned    household    effects    in   their  arms,  while  ..thers'ran  about 
wringing  their  hands  and  crying.      There    were    many  vessels   in 
the  harbor,  but  they  would  not  send  boats  ashore. 

DOWNPOUR  OF  ASHES. 

"Smoke  fills   the   air,  darkening  the  sky.     Ashes  are  falling 
steadily.   When  the  heavens  are  tilled  with  li  ;htning,  as  frequently 
happens,  it  can  be  .seen  that   Mont  Pelee   has  not  ceased   to  throw 
out  a  great  cohinin  of  lava  and  stones.     There  has  been  a  perfect 
calm  m  the  air,  yet  the  waters   of  the  Caribbean  are  lashed  to  a 
fury,  indicating    that    the   same    forces    that   cause   the    volcano 
to  labor  are  working    tremendous    changes  at   the  bottom  of  the 
sea.     Words   are   inadequate    to  describe    tl.e   actual    conditions 
Dis^uster    is   expected    at   any    moment,  and  in  the  harbor  every 
ship  has  steam  up,  and  is  ready  to  slip  cable  and  speed  away. 

"The  cloud  which  issued  from  Mont  Pelee  was  composed  of 
cinders.  It  is  estimated  that  20,000  people  rushed  out  into  the 
streetsof  the  town,  shrieking  and  praying.  A  tidal  wave  has 
destroyed  a  portion  of  the  village  of  Le  Carbet.  Carbet  is  a 
southern  suburb  cf  Si.  Pierre.  It  had  a  population  of  6.000 
N-mh  of  Carbet  is  the  Piron  de  Carbet,  a  volcanic  mountain  3923 
feet  high.  Precheur,  with  a  population  of  4,000,  is  four  and  a  half 
"iiles  northwest  of  St.  Pierre." 

Letters  from  victims  of  the  volcanic  disaster  arrived  in  Paris 
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ill  great  numbers.  They  fi)riii  a  unique  series  of  tlocunieiits,  filled 
with  human  interest  for  future  liistorians  of  the  catastrophe.  A 
Marseilles  merchant  received  a  letter  from  a  married  sister  in  St. 
Pierre,  dated  May  4,  in  which  she  wrote  : 

"  I  write  under  the  gloomiest  impressions,  though  I  hope  I 
exaggerate  the  situation.  This  unchaining  of  the  forces  (;f  nature 
is  horrible.  Since  last  month  I  have  wished  myself  far  from  here. 
My  husband  laughs,  but  I  see  he  is  full  of  anxiety  and  is  trying 
to  show  a  brave  face  in  order  to  raise  my  courage.  He  tells  me  to 
go.     How  can  I  go  alone  ? 

"M.  Gueriu  says  the  women  and  children  should  riee  as  from 
an  epidemic,  but  that  the  men,  especially  tlio.se  situated  like  my 
husband  and  himself,  must  stay,  as  otherwise  it  would  cause  a 
general  panic.  All  this  is  very  sad.  The  heat  is  suffijcating. 
We  cannot  leave  anything  open  as  the  dust  enters  everywhere, 
burning  our  faces  au.i  eyes.  I  have  not  the  courage  to  attend  to 
the  necessary  household  duties.  Fortunately  we  have  preserved 
food  but  we  have  no  heart  even  to  eat.  .\11  the  crops  are  ruined. 
It  is  always  thus  in  these  accursed  countries.  When  it  is  not  a 
cyclone  it  is  an  earthquake,  and  when  it  is  not  drought  it  is  a  vol- 
canic eruption." 

NEW  VOLCANOES. 

New  volcanoes  ha\e  been  created  in  the  Caribbean  country  by 
the  tremendous  forces  at  work  there.  Captain  Morton  Hanson,  of 
the  Talisman,  which  arrived  in  New  York  harbor  from  Barbados, 
reported  that  a  crater  had  (Ji^ened  on  Diamond  Rock,  an  isolated 
island  off  the  southern  end  of  Martinique.      He  says  : 

"We  left  Barbados  on  May  latli,  and  that  night  passed 
around  the  southern  point  of  Martinique.  As  we  passed  Diamond 
Rock  I  saw  a  sheet  of  flame  flare  out  from  the  side.  At  first  I 
thought  it  was  a  steamer  burning  a  signal.  We  waited  until 
daylight  wdieu  we  could  see  that  fire  was  issuing  from  a  recently 
formed  crater.  There  was  much  smoke,  but  no  ashes  or  lava. 
I  ordered  the  Talisman  as  close  in  shore  as  I  dared  go.  Through 
seething  water  we  went  until  tlie  rock  was  not  more  than  a  quater 
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great  actuuj,  ,\e  were  about  a  mile  from  the  shore  The  skv 
was  dark  a„d  a  pall  was  spread  over  the  ruins  of  the  city  Off 
Fort^e.Fra,.cc  I  .aw  several  warships  at  anchor,  el  h  „Uh 
steaa,  up  aud  ready  to  put  to  sea  at  the  fi,st  sij,,,  of  disaster. 

ri,e  destructum  that  had  heeu  worked  ou  the  island  was 
sotuetlnug  to  n.ake  the  heaa  sick.  I  passed  the  island  only  a 
tew  days  earher.  and   at   that  tiu.e  the    s,  ,:cu  frou,  St    Pierre  ,0 

^:r^;fh:-r;--:---^-^-r~ 
u::;tLi:^^7:sr---:^r;t^:^^ 

as  .u>-  ear,o  is  unloaded,  hut  the  islands  can  n:!.'' atSn^V;:-; 

Another  ship  that  arrived-the  .^lessandrodel  Bmno  Captain 
Auton.o  .Mnr.a-passed  close  to  St.  Pierre  on    May,,.    '  cl.a  ," 

smaf.,"'"  "  ""'"r  "'  '^■^'""'  """'"'S  ''''"'"  ■^■e  bay  C 
small  steauter  outs.de  was  crowded  with  persons  who  he  supposed 
w  re  survivors  rescued  fro.n  the  neighborhood.     Hi,    hi '„TtHe 

^^z:::  S;i '---'  "■™-"  ^  ^"-■''"^  -™  •">--- 

SAW  MONT  PELEE   IN   FULL  ERUPTION. 
When  the  New   York  Herald's  tut:   the  M     V   T  n.v     t.     i, 

pr  Rtr'r.:,ut"p 'r'-^  ■  "■^.-  ■';'■■  •■■•  ^ '>"-a':.kt;  sart ; 

1  ,  "»i.<j  iiie   SK\,   aim  stones   were   ra^nir^rr 

down  upon  the  ruins  t)f  St    PiVrr..      t?      .  ^^   \\ ere   raining 

Barbados'  remarkable  exnerieiipp  ^^■h^■,  „  i        •      i 
-  onri  Q  1        ,  .  ^^P^rituce  with  volcanic  dust  on  Mav 

were  1,L"  Il/l"'"!^  ^T}  ^^P^^^^'  ^^  ^^  ^''^tant  .annonadine. 
-   ...  ....^  .^c  V. coL.      I  iic  I cports  were  repeated  every  fifteen 
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or  twenty  minutes,  and  far  out  to  sea  several  sharp  electrical 
flashes  were  seen,  a  large,  dark  K.ass  began  to  rise  like  a  heavy 
cloud,  gradually  spread,  became  intensely  hut,  and  the  sky  took 
on  a  murky  appearance  as  on  a  gray  September  day. 

A  sudden  rise  of  twi)  feet  in  the  water  of  tlie  Carernage  and 
harbor  took  place  about  half-past  three  o'clock,  and  tlien  as  sud- 
denly subsided.  Experts  at  once  knew  that  a  seismic  di.-turbance 
was  occurring  in  a  neighboring  island,  and  soon  afterward  it 
became  known  that  La  Soufriere,  in  Si.  \'incent,  had  burst  into 
activity. 

B}'  a  quarter  past  four  o'clock  it  had  become  very  dark.  The 
mass  of  clouds  had  spread  over  almost  the  entire  sky.  Electric 
flashes  were  to  be  seen  far  out  to  the  westward,  and  an  occasional 
flash  overhead.  Everywhere  in  the  streets  persons  gathered  to 
watch  the  heavens.  By  five  o'clock  it  had  become  so  dark  that 
lamps  had  to  be  lighted,  cocks  began  to  crow  and  those  still  cloud 
gazing  were  covered  with  small  gritty  dust.  Many  hoisted 
umbrellas  to  prevent  the  dust  getting  into  their  eyes. 

BLACK  AS  MIDNIGHT. 

At  six  o'clock  it  was  as  black  as  midnight,  and  belated  travel- 
ers had  to  obtain  lanterns  to  see  the  way  before  them.  Many  per- 
sons had  to  sleep  where  the  darkness  caught  them.  Flashes  of 
lightning  continued  until  half-past  nine,  accompanied  by  peals  of 
thunder. 

When  morning  broke  dust  was  everywhere,  on  roads,  grass 
and  trees.  What  the  evening  before  was  a  pretty  little  rosebush 
with  bright  green  foliage  and  crimson  flower,  now  seemed  a  dismal 
gray  shrub.  Clouds  of  dust  were  still  whirling  through  the  air, 
and  one  could  hardly  see  more  than  two  hundred  yards  ahead. 
On  every  side  people  began  to  clear  the  dust  away  from  their  door- 
steps and  roofs.  This  continued  most  of  the  day,  but  by  mid-day 
the  dust  storm  had  stopped.  Evening  brought  plentiful  showers, 
which  laid  the  dust  on  the  roads. 

From  Kingstown,  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  Monday,  May  19th, 
cauic  lUis  aceuuiii 
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cano  took  place  last  night,  and  to-day  there  is  an  alarming  report 
from  a  creditable  source  that  P^nham  Mountain,  near  the  Marri. 
aquia  \'allev,  an  old  and  apparently  extinct  crater,  is  showing 
signs  of  activity.  This  volcano  is  only  about  six  miles  from 
Kingstown. 

"Throughout  Sunday  the  districts  adjoining  La  Soufriere 
Ircnibled  violenth ,  some  shocks  being  felt  here.  Smoke  issued 
from  the  craters  and  fissures  of  the  mountain,  and  the  atmosphere 
throughout  the  island  was  exceedingly  hot.  While  worshipers 
were  returning  from  church  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  in  the 
Ijright  moonlight,  a  luminous  cloud  suddenly  ascended  thirty  to 
forty  miles  in  the  north  of  the  island  and  drifted  sluggishly 
to  the  northeast. 

"Incessant  lightning  fell  on  the  mountain,  and  one  severe 
flash  seemed  to  strike  about  three  miles  from  Kingstown.  Thun- 
derous rumblings  in  the  craters  lasted  for  two  hours,  when  they 
diminished  until  they  became  murmnrings.  The  rest  of  the  night 
was  clear.     Ashes  fell  from  ten  o'clock  until  midnight. 

PEOPLE  PANIC  STRICKEN. 

"The  inhabitants  were  panic  stricken  by  the  outbreak,  fear- 
ing a  lepetition  of  the  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  the  Caribs. 
They  ran  from  the  streets  into  the  open  country,  crying  and  pray- 
ing for  preservation  from  calamity.  No  one  on  the  i.sland  slept 
that  night.  In  the  districts  near  the  volcano  the  rumblings  of  the 
craters  were  appalling,  and  streams  of  lava  flowed  down  the 
mountain  side. 

"  \' illagers  from  Chateau  Belair  and  Georgetown  are  pouring 
into  Kingstown,  this  being  the  furthest  town  from  the  Soufriere. 
The  Royal  Mail  steamer  Wear  also  is  bringing  refugees  from 
Chateau  Belair.  Kingstown  is  now  congested,  and  the  demands 
on  the  government  are  increasing  rapidly  as  more  and  more  per- 
sons are  obliged  to  leave  their  homes.  A  thick,  smoky  cloud  now 
overspreads  the  island.  All  business  is  suspended  and  the  streets 
arc  empty.  Every  one  is  filled  with  fear  of  the  future.  The  feel- 
ing of  suspense  is  intense.     The  people  pass  their  time  gazing  at 
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the  northern  sky.  whcr.  tl.c  tlnnulcr  clonds  gather  and  the  monrn- 
M  roann^  of  th.  volcano  is  heard.  Ashes  and  pnn.ice  are  falling 
.sJowly  m  ihe  out  districts."  ^^ 

This  acconnt  uas  forwarded  fn.ni  St.  Tlu.nia.s,  May  2isf 
^        'A   report    from    the    Island   of  D<.n.inica   says  tiiat   at    s  ^o 
o  clock  ye.sterda,  n,ornn,.  a  cunons  aue-inspiring  fiery  clond,  stir- 
"lonnted  by  a  fic.eey  white  cap,  resen,Mi„^.  highly  p(.lished  silyer 

^Z^'l  ^^'^T'"  '""  ''"■  ""^'  ""•^^•*^  Dominica)  on  the 
sot  heast  Tins  phenomenon  eansed  alarm  in  Dominica,  espe- 
cially a.s  l.ghtnnig  followed  in  its  uake.  So  rapidly  have  the  hor- 
rors of  the  last  fortnight  p,kd  upon  one  another  tli'at  it  now  .seems 
ages  since  the  first  news  was  received  here.  Meanwhile  the  ter- 
rible news  continne.s,  an<l  the  people  in  St.  Thomas  fear  that 
other  and  greater  explosions  are  to  come. 

SMOKE  AND   RUMBLING  SOUNDS. 

"It  was  Satnrday,  May  :,rd.  jnst  ten  days  ago,  that  the  first 
cablegram  received  from  Martiniqne  annonnced  the  activity  of 
Mont  Pelee.  and  gave  warning  of  the  disasters  that  were  to  follow 
St.  Thomas  learned  that  Pelee  had  been  threatening  for  ten  days 
and  that  on  May  2nd.  it  had  begnii  serions  operations.  Volnnaes 
of  smoke  issued  from  the  mountain,  accompanied  by  rumbling 
noises.     At  midnight  flames  had  been  .seen.  ^ 

"All  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  volcano  were   in   a   state   of 
consternation.     Some  took  the  warning  and   left   St.   Pierre    bnt 

Iheif'f'r  ^1'"'""  f  ^^-/-^^^-■'^  "^  t^-  city  remained  to  meet 
their  fate.  The  ne.xt  day  (Sunday)  ashes  began  to  fall,  and  there- 
after business  in  the  city  was  practically  suspended. 

It  1.S  worthy  of  note  that  the  flames  were  first  seen  to  issue 
from  the  o  d  crater,  which  had  for  a  century  been  filled  by  a  lake  of 
great  depth.  The  question  will  be  a.sked,  '  What  became  of  the 
water  that  was  m  the  lake?'  Scientists  here  believe  that  it  was 
when  this  water  reached  the  slumbering  fires  beneath  that  the  ex- 
plosion occurred.  It  can  well  be  understood  what  an  explosion 
would  occur  under  such  circumstances.  It  would  account  for  the 
sheet  of  hot  air  that  was  followed   by  fire  and  then   bv  n.he.      p 
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wonlf^    explain   how   tlic   inhabitants  were   snffocatcd  hcfore  they 
could  realize  tlic  peril  that  was  upon  them." 

Professor  C.  Willard  Mayes,  Chief  of  the  United  States 
(Geological  Survey,  said  it  was  a  matter  of  vast  moment  to  the 
people  of  Martinique  to  know  what  the  volcano  of  Pelec  holds  in 
reserve  for  them.  Is  the  eruption  which  obliterated  St.  Pierre 
only  the  beginning  of  a  series  which  are  to  eclipse  it  in  violence 
or  has  it  done  its  worst  ? 

Prediction,  especially  at  this  distance,  where  actual  conditions 
arc  as  yet  very  imperfectly  known,  would  be  extremely  rash.  A 
consideration  of  other  great  eruptions,  however,  shows  "that  so  far 
as  known  all  have  a  general  similarity.  Being  the  product  of 
the  same  forces  they  have  the  same  characteristics,  except  as  they 
are  modified  by  local  conditions. 

STEAM   ESCAPES    THROUGH   CRUST. 

The  generally  accepted  explanation  of  .olcanic  phenomena  is 
that  water  gains  access  to  the  heated  interior  of  the  earth  and 
being  there  converted  into  steam,  seeks  to  escape  throu-h' the 
rigid  rocks  of  the  outer  crust.  The  force  of  the  expanding'steam 
slowly  accumulates,  and  ^vhen  it  reaches  a  point  beyond  the 
strength  of  the  confining  strata  an  explosion  takes  place  This 
affords  rehef  and  the  confined  steam  escapes  with  gradually  de- 
ereasmg  violence.  This  theory  is  in  strict  accord  with  all  erup- 
tions which  have  been  carefully  observed  and  recorded. 

A  volcanic  eruption  may  usually  be  divided  into  three  well 
marked  phases.  First,  there  is  a  period  which  mav  cover  several 
weeks  cr  even  month.s,  characterized  bv  earthquakes  of  more  or 
less  violence,  with  subterranean  rumbling  and  the  escape  of  some 
vapor,  possibly  accompanied  by  the  opening  of  fissures  and  the 
extrusion  of  small  amounts  of  lava.  This  is  the  period  in  which 
the  expansive  force  of  the  confined  water  and  the  strength  of  the 
overlying  rocks  a:e  ver>'  evenly  balanced. 

In   many  cases  no  eruption  follows,  the  steam  being  unable 
to  Iitt  the  overlying  strata  before  its  force  is  frrndu-nlK-  ri;..;^.,.^A 
It,  However,  the  force  of  the  expanding  steam  continues  to  increase 
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the  lunit  of  stR'iigth  ..f  its  harriers  is  rcaclicl  and  a  sudden  ex- 
plosion takes  place.  The  solid  surface  rocks  are  shattered  into 
fraKMuents,  and  the  intensely  heated  rocks  at  ^WAi  depths  are 
carried  up-ard  by  the  expansion  of  the  enclosed  water. 

CULMINATING  POINT  OF  ERUPTION. 

This  is  the  second  phase  of  the  eruption  and  usually  marks 
Us  culmmatin.u:  point  in  vi,,]ence.  It  is  much  the  shortest  of  the 
three,  generally  lasting  at  most  only  a  feu-  hours,  but  it  is  in  this 
brief  period  of  extreme  violence  that  most  of  the  destruction  is 
usually  wrought. 

Following  the  culmin..ting  explosi.m  there  is  usually  a  .short 
period  of  comparatiNe  (luiescencc,  followed  bv  a  second  Jxplosion 
similar  to  the  tirs',  but  less  violent.  This  in  turn  yields  to  a  second 
quiet  period.      This  is  the  third  phase  of  the  eruption. 

The  vent  once  formed,  a  smaller  accumulation  of  steam  serves 
to  force  Its  way  to  tlie  surface,  and  hence  the  successive  explosions 
are  on  a  decreasing  scale  of  intensity,  both  because  the  supply  of 
explosive  is  gradually  exhausted  and  also  becau.se  with  each 
explosion  the  resistance  to  its  escape  grows  less.  This  period  of 
waning  activity  may  last  as  long  a  time  as  the  premonitory 
period.  The  explosions  become  gradually  weaker  and  less  fre- 
quent until  the  volcanic  activity  is  entirely  extinct. 

This  third  phase  is,  like  the  others,  characterized  by  earth- 
quakes. Enormous  quantities  of  r.K^k  are  blown  out  by  the  explo- 
sions generally  m  the  form  of  dust,  which  is  scattered  far  and 
wide  by  air  currents.  This  leaves  great  cavities  and  extensive 
areas  of  the  surface  are  sometimes  engulfed  by  the  falling  in  of 
these  tops.  In  this  way  the  caldera,  or  so-called  crater  lakes 
which  are  frequent  in  volcanic  regions,  are  formed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  earthquakes  which  precede  and 
follow  an  explosive  eruption,  while  both  may  be  equally  destruc- 
tive, are  due  to  different  causes.  Those  which  precede  the  erup- 
tion are  caused  by  the  rending  of  the  rocks  by  the  expanding 
steam,  while  those  which  follow  are  caused  by  tiie  readjustment 
■■•'■  ---^^••"'  ^>uLiLcrrincaii  conditions. 
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I  think,  therefore,  that  the  danger  uliicli  imn  threatens  llie 
ill-laled  islaiul  is  ii„t  from  a  renewal  of  explosive  ernptions  from 
Mont  Pek'-e  -altlion^di  exeeptioiisof  decreasin.v,^  violence-  will  doubt- 
less continnr  for  some  time— hut  from  violent  earthquakes  and  the 
Mukin^r  ,,f  ilie  snrfaee  near  the  volrano.  There  is,  however, 
little  dan.ifer  of  tlie-^e  extendinj,^  over  any  eonsidembk- 'portion  of 
the  island. 

It  is  extremely  fortunate  for  the  science  of  \olcanology  and 
lor  the  future  welfare  of  peoi)le  livinjr  in  volcanic  rej^ncms,  that 
a  ,u:ioup  of  eminent  scientific  observers  is  already  on  the  grmnid, 
prepared  to  study  this  eruptiim  while  tlie  evidence  of  tl.e  stu- 
pendous forces  which  have  been  ac^.ive  is  still  fresh.  It  is  an 
opportunity  to  advance  scientific  knowledge  of  these  forces  such 
as  is  rarely  afforded.  With  increasing  knowledge  come  increasing 
possibilities  for  safeguarding  human  life,  and  it  is  quite  within 
reasonable  expectation  that  enough  will  be  le..rned  to  render  a 
catastrophe,  such  as  we  have  just  witnessed,  impossible  in  the 
future. 

LARGE   DONATIONS    FOR  SUFFERERS. 

(Gratifying  reports  came  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  show- 
ing that  the  great  disaster  had  touched  the  hearts  and  awakened 
the  spirit  of  liberality  among  peoph-  everywhere.  Human  sym- 
pathy wiped  out  the  thousands  of  miles  that  separate  Caicago 
from  the  Island  of  Martinique,  and  about  the  American's  relief 
headquarters  there  were  many  evidences  of  tlie  warmth  of  feeling 
for  the  sufferers  by  the  volcanic  eruption  that  overwhelmed  St. 
Pierre. 

The  quarters  at  117  Monroe  street  were  visited  by  hundreds 
ot  people,  nearly  all  of  whom  brought  something  to  express  in 
material  form  the  generous  promptings  of  their  hearts.  Rich  and 
poor  made  the  headquarters  a  Mecca,  sought  on  a  mission  of 
charity.  Merchants  sent  drays  with  bales  and  packages  of  pro- 
visions, laborers  offered  their  mite  in  money  ;  all  were  impelled 
l'^■  tlie  one  desire  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  people,  and  do 
U  prompt  I V. 

Most  of  those  who  called  personally  in  the  early  morning  or 
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liter  ill  the  fveiiiiiK  were  nu-n  wlio  would  hv  iuiiii)c1Um1  hy  the 
draft  (.11  tlicir  iv^oiircfs  to  <U-ny  tlioinscK cs  soiuvlhinj;  at  lioiiK-. 
Most  ot"  tlusr  wcTf  as  ivady  with  cxpn-ssiiuis  of  syiupathi-tic 
nKr»-'t  ;i"<l  l'"l'^-  ^1':^^  ^'"'  I"""'  l'*"pl^'  '"'  M^'H'iiiq""-'  nw^hl  not 
starve  In-foii'  relief  could  l)e  ,i;.il  to  them  as  lluy  were  to  j^Mve  their 

contribution. 

Merchants  of  every  de;^ree  made  more  substantial  contrihli- 
tions  with  the  -anie  hearty  v,'ood  will.  The  scene  about  the 
headciuarters  was  one  of  ij;i'<-':il  activity,  the  coatri!)Ulions  ot  pru- 
visimis   bein^'  at  once  made  ready  and  sent  off. 

Already  a  i; real  amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life  was  rec  ivcd 
and  sent  away.  Money  was  cabled  to  the  ports  nearest  to  the 
stricken  districts.  The  supplies  .shipped  from  St.  Thomas  on 
cabled  instructions  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  faniishinji^ 
ones.  The  i)rovisions  diverted  to  Fort-de-Frauce  bv  .\rnionr  & 
Company,  averted  some  of  the  threatened  horrors  of  taiuiue. 
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W'mmkn  and  Ciiii.dkkn   Hi'-.mmi'.i)  in-   in   Tii>i-.  ..i'  Lava. F\rK 

TO  F\cK  WITH  A  Ti-;kkii!i.k  I)(u)m.     ICm'i-.im  riox  to  Mont 
P K I. HH.— Child's  I'vtiikik-  Tai.':. 

A  DDITIOXAI.  accounts,  vividly  (IpictinKMlic  (lisastmus  volci- 
'^  iiic  outbreak,  were  received  from  West  Indian  journals  that 
readied  New  York  Mav  2Jd,  conhrniinK  all  tliat  had  Jiitlierto  l)een 
slated  concerniuj;  the  overwhrhuiu,!-:  catastrophe.  The  \'oiceof  St. 
Lucia,  printed  at  Castries,  liad  this  story  on  ^L'ly  S  of  the  days 
precedin.^r  the  destruction  of  St.  I'ierre  : — 

"Mont  Pelec  he^ra,,  to  sho\v  sii,Mis  of  uneasiness  in   the  la.st 
•lays  of  April.     On  the  third  instant  it  bej^^an  to  throw  out  den.se 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  at   midnight   belched   out   flames,   accom- 
panied  by   ruinblin.r   noises.      Flames   were   aj^aiii  visible  at  half- 
past   five    o'clock    the    next    niornin.y:,    and    similar    noises    were 
audible.      At  the  foot  of  Mont  Pelee  are  the  villa,t,res  of  Preclieurs 
and   Ste.    Philomeue.     The   inhabitants    were    thrown    into  great 
consternation  by  the  sights  and  sounds,  and  especially  by  the  dark- 
ening of  the  day  by  volumes  of  thick  smoke  and  clouds  of  ashes, 
which  were  falling.     There  was  an  exodus  from  ail  ov-r  the  district! 
"St.    Pierre   was  on    the   morning  of  May  3  covered   with  a 
layer  of  ashes  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,"  and  appeared  as  if 
enveloped  in  a   fog.     The   mountain   was  wrajjped  in    the  smoke 
which  issued   from  it.     The   greatest  anxiety   prevailed,  and   all 
business  was  suspended. 

"  A  very  anxious  morning  was  pa.ssed  on  the  island  May  4. 
Thanks,  however,  to  a  sea  breeze,  the  situation  appeared  better  at 
devcn  o'clock,  but  as  the  breeze  died  away  at  sunset,  ashes  again 
hegan  to  fall,  and  the  mountain  and  its  environs  presented  a  most 
dismal  spectacle,  causing  much  alarm  as  to  what  the  night  would 
bring  forth.     Nothing  happened,  however,  and  on  Monday  morn- 

inij,  Mav  s.  althoiicrh  e^-ef^^i'Viirirr  ^i-oi;  »i/-,f  r,,,,'i„  ,-^« — „    '-^-^ - 

was  decidedly  encouraging.      Less  excitement  was  visible. 
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"At  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  a  private 
telegram  came  iVom  Martinique,  stating  that  the  Plissonneau  fam- 
ily had  chartered  the  steamer  Topaze,  oneof  the  boats  of  the  Com- 
pagnie  Girard,  and  had  started  for  St.  Lucia.  At  about  eleven 
o'clock  the  Topaze  arrived  with  Mrs.  Plissonneau,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Plissonnt.iu  and  three  children,  Mrs.  Pierre  Plissonneau 
and  child,  and  others. 

LAVA   RAN   ONE   HUNDRED   MILES  AN   HOUR. 

"They  report  that  at  noon  on  Monday  a  stream  of  burning 
lava  suddenly  rnshed  down  the  southwestern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, and,  following  the  course  of  the  Riviere  Blanche,  the  bed  of 
V,  hich  is  dr\-  at  this  season  of  the  year,  overwhelmed  everything 
which  obstructed  its  rush  to  the  .sea.  PXstates  and  buildings  were 
covered  up  by  the  fiery  wave,  which  appeared  to  rise  to  a  height 
oi  some  twenty  feet  over  an  area  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

"  When  the  torrent  had  poured  itself  into  the  sea,  it  was  found 
that  the  Cxuerin  sugar  factory,  on  the  beach  five  miles  from  the 
mountain  and  two  from  St.  Pierre,  v,';is  imbedded  in  lava.  The 
burning  mass  of  liquid  had  taken  oniy  three  minutes  from  the 
time  it  was  first  perceived  to  reach  the  sea,  five  miles  away. 

"  Then  a  remarkable  phenomenon  occurred.  The  sea  receded 
all  along  the  western  coast  for  about  a  hundred  yards  and  returned 
with  gentle  strength,  covering  the  whole  of  the  sea  front  of  St. 
Pierre,  and  reaching  the  first  houses  on  the  Place  Bertin,  This 
created  a  general  panic,  nnd  the  people  made  ''or  the  hills.  Though 
the  sea  retired  again,  witiiout  great  damage  being  done  ashore  or 
afloat,  the  panic  continued,  intensified  by  terrible  detonations, 
which  broke  from  the  mountain  at  short  intervals,  accompanied 
with  dense  emissions  of  smoke  and  lurid  flashes  of  flame. 

"  This  was  awful  in  daylight,  but  when  darkness  fell  it  was 
more  terrible  still,  and,  at  eacn  manifestation  of  the  volcano's 
anger,  people,  in  their  night  clothes,  carrying  children,  and  lighted 
by  any  sort  of  lamp  or  candle  they  had  caught  up  in  their  haste, 
ran  out  into  the  dark  streets,  wailing  and  scrt  iming,  and  running 
aimlessly  about  the  town. 
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"The  mental  strain  becoinin,*,^  unendurable,  the  Topaze  was 
got  ready,  and  the  refugees  hurriedly  went  on  board  and  started 
for  St.  Lncia.  In  the  afternoon  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  party,  hav- 
ing placed  their  families  in  safety  retnrned  by  the  Topaze  to  Mar- 
tinique. 

"In  the  meantime,  telegrams  were  being  sent  from  Martinique, 
imploring  that  a  steamer  be  chartered  to  bring  away  terrified  peo- 
ple from  St.  Pierre.  But  the  superintendent  from  the  Royal  Mail 
Company,  at  Barbados,  would  not  allow  one  of  the  coasting  boats, 
the  only  steamer  avilable,  to  go  to  Martinique  .At  a  little  before 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  cable  con  munication  was  interrupted 
and  remains  so." 

On  May  2ist  this  description  was  furnished  of  the  horrible 
conditions  prevailing  at  Fort-de-France  : 

NOT  DESTITUTE,   BUT  TERRIFIED. 

"Streams  of  frightened  refugees  have  been  pouring  into  Fort- 
dc-France  from  all  the  surrounding  country.  These  people  are 
not  destitute,  but  they  are  terrified.  They  want  only  one  thing, 
and  that  is  to  be  taken  far  away  from  this  island,  with  which  they 
say  the  gods  are  angry,  and  which  they  will  destroy  by  fire  before 
it  sinks  under  the  sea.  The  Consuls  here  and  the  ofiicers  of  the 
war  vessels  in  the  harbor  are  waylaid  by  scores  of  persons  crazed 
with  fear  and  begging  to  be  carried  away. 

"The  weather  is  now  calm  and  beautiful,  but  the  mountain 
is  veiled  in  volcanic  clouds,  which  often  assume  a  very  threatening 
aspect,  and  occasional  rumblings  are  heard.  vSome  heavy  and 
very  welcome  rain  fell  this  morning. 

"The  United  States  steamer  Dixie,  Captain  Berry,  from  New 
York,  arrived  to-day,  after  a  quick  and  safe  passage.  Her  pas- 
sengers include  many  scientists.  Professor  Robert  T.  Hill,  Gov- 
ernment geologist;  Professor  C.  E.  Borchg/evink.  the  Antartic 
explorer  ;  Messrs.  George  Curtis  and  George  Kennan  and  many 
magazine  writers  and  correspondents  are  also  among  those  who 
arrived  on  the  steamer. 

"The   Dixie  began   landing  her  enormous  ca^go  of  supplies 
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carl^-,  and  the  storelinu^es  cm  <l,r,r<.   .         i 

i^  ti,e  ...at.,.  .Hffi...,::f;;;;:z,:;-;;-;"--«--<i.  tus 

co„„„.r;,::::;";i:;.'i;,'':,i'';f^ «'--  ~  po.o".ac,  ...h  .he 

With  .1,.  gr.a      \m  ,   .;    :      "',■"■  ""'"  '"  ""P^«  St.  Pierre. 

The  lu.ge  basalt  t„„.«,  „f  tl.e  C  [t  «,ra  : f  T'  '^^l"""'""- 
"■alls  were  h„rle,l  flat  u,  tl,e  .arU  t!  K  ,  P"'"'"^''''  ""''  ""^ 
•stcaK.  is  n„t  s„fBoie„t  ,„  ace,  Vcr  s  :"">1"'"'!  "' ™'™"'= 
'"  tl.e  passage  of  a  n,ri„„s  1,1a  n,  A',;  t,"'"^  """' 
uto,.s  speed  a,Kl  inealeulaUe  foree.  °  ^  "^'"^  °'  ™°--- 

NO   LIVING  WITNESS  OF  THE   DISASTER 

™o.:;^,:::E;t:;::;:-;,:t:x;-^:rit'^"- 

from  the  earth.      \„r  1,.,,  .,n    ,       •^'•.'^'^™  ""'i   swpt  its  people 
......IS  of  stroke  .™    '    :  ;    „  f "'"::  """,■'■>■  -"--J-     Vast  eoL 

ti.ss.,res   ha,e   ope  ed  o  ,  '  "  ""'  «''^"'  "«<^'--     New 

-v^""- whirl i:';:;-;,;' ,.    ;;:;: L.t;--', - ^-^''..^ 

;...<!  ..ow  fro,,,  .another     lioili,,,  „   ,d  s    't   ^  ^"""  """  P""" 

■"  -,?-;";-  --..  the  sea  atd  p^di.:':',:,!:"  i^,":!::;-- 
>.a.^  he':;;:: :  ,:;;;:■  i:;:,;;!:;-;;- :.;;';,"-"■  -<•  <'-.-io.,,  st.  ^erre 
The  people  are  eo„ei„eed";;:;,M'::;,  ■  !:!;;zui^Trf°': 

"Kans  to  scourire  it  with  iire  niJ  ,l  •  \   ■  ^^^^^'^  ^"^ 

a..d .,.,reaso„i„t. fear Z!:::::tnZ'::'i:::^:T^ "- 

believed  to  be  unsafe      Tlu-  ,^v.  r    ,  ^"rt-de-France  is 

--^   He]p,U    to   th:^eoJ'         r:::^  ^7^^-^^''ipM.owever, 
safety.'  ^  '      "''^  American   flag  makes 

Divi '"  '^-iT  ^T'''''"  '°"^'^  ""'  ''^PP^"'^^^'  ^'O'^e    to    St    Pierre      Tl 
DiXKMvilI  .sail  to-morrow  for  St.  A-incent  h,r  th       .i  '''^ 

remain  liere.     Tlie    seientists  ul,      "^"^'■'''\  '"^  "f^''^'-  vessels  will 
the  question  of  the  di;:.^:         U ^     ::^;:?y^^  :f  --"-e  into 

I-ance  hecomin,  active  volcanoe  .  ^Th     1^^  ^  '''''' f' 

Aiie    outbursts    of  yesterday 
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probably  mean  a  ruined  island,  as  all  confidence  is  lost.  '  We 
want  not  food,  but  onl\-  to  leave,'  is  the  cr}-  of  all,  rich  and  poor 
alike. 

"  Mont  Pelee  continues  to  menace  the  existence  of  the  entire 
island  of  Martinique.  Without  cessation,  it  has  l)ceu  in  eruption 
since  Monday,  the  eighteenth  of  May.  A  new  crater  has  opened 
on  the  north  side  of  .he  volcano,  and  from  this  lava  pours  in  a 
broad  stream  down  to  tlie  sea.  This  crater  is  ])rol)ably  the  result 
of  the  terrific  explosion  that  occurred  early  Tuesday  mornint'" 
when  the  pent  up  force  seemed  to  rive  the  nK)nntain  fnjui  base  to 
summit. 

"  It  is  now  known  that  there  has  l)ecn  further  loss  of  life, 
and,  what  is  more  distressing,  a  large  u umber  of  pers(;us,  mostly 
women  and  children,  are  imprisoned  by  the  lava  streams  which 
surround  them.  It  is  impossible  for  assistance  to  be  rendered  to 
them  by  human  beings,  and  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  can  save 
them  from  the  awful  death  which  confronts  them. 

ALL  ESCAPE  CUT  OFF. 

"  These  unfortunates  are  at  Grande  Riviere.  They  were  cut 
off  from  escape  when  Mont  Pelee  resumed  its  labors,  Monday,  the 
iSth.  The  lava  that  burst  from  the  volcano  swept  away  all 
the  road,  filled  the  river  channels  so  that  it  set  the  bridges  afloat, 
carrying  them  upon  its  surface  until  they  were  consumed,  and, 
reaching  the  seacoast,  spread  through  the  crevasses  a  bubbling 
mass,  so  hot  as  to  be  almost  incandescent. 

"  In  this  way  have  the  women  and  children  at  Riviere  been 
surrounded.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  them,  and  though 
they  can  be  seen  plc^'ding  for  deliverance,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
t'lem  aid.  Their  supply  of  food  is  limited,  if  not  wholly  exhausted, 
and  starvatioii,  if  not  a  more  terrible  fate,  confronts  them.  Grad- 
ually, but  steadily,  the  rivers  of  lava  are  spreading,  and  if  the 
eruption  increases  a  wave  of  molten  material  will  sweep  away  the 
doomed  victims. 

"Usine  \'ive  has  been  destroyed,  as  has  Le  Carbet,  where 
tweut}'   soldiers  perished.     Many  inhabitants   of   the  village  are 
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also  believed  to    luux-  been    lost    l,ut   it   is  i,„n        l  l 

f..n.l  a  iVcsI,  .man,  „f  Hv,     H.li      '""'.'         "  ""'  ■'"■"""t  l>...rs 
a.s  possible  tlK,v  ar.    i..ni,„  „  .   4  ,  s'     T     J",','""    .■'"■^'  '"/'"' 

ti.ey  SO.  A„  u,at  u,,v  a.s.N.  a  ,„,;;;:;  „/;,:: ;;;  ;;,-;;;- 

liave  come  t.,  regard  as  an  infer,,,..  "  '  '"-'> 

■■Six.,na<.re<l    .vfnKees  I,ave  a,Tive,l    I.ere  o„    ll,e  Salvador 
Iwo  llnndred    more  are  expected    ^,,,,„       n  ,     '"'  •^"''''d°r- 

in  a  sad  state  of  p„>,.,-,v        H     ■    '       ,  "'  T''"  '"'^'  ''"'^  '•'« 

..as  hronght  tnore'tl.a  he  ttU^  hetr  "f"'  """,  "?  "'"■ 
.ess  ones  are  man,  too  old  or  »  !  i:  ;'  ■,,;t'rf,  ,■■' '7""- 
So.,,e  are  orphans,    .„.,se    parents  ■.  ' .i^  f       ^  rj^^^ 

i^^ee.     A  lehet  comnnttce  has  been  torniec.  here   nnri  ,1,         .i 
mes  are  doing  their  utmost  to  relieve  the  d is':;:::       '  ''^"^^'^^■ 

last  lon^^^  a  ;!:;::Ji:;Ltr'""'7i' '"  "^'^^pp^>-  -"  -^ 

Martinique  .ill  c'le  he.e    '^'  '^^"^^  "'  ^'^^'  ^'•"---•'^  ^^^^^ed  for 

bodi:^:r,:;-:rr^?:;;.j;r;^:"--'-7--«-^e 

DARING  EXPLORATION  OF  MONT  PELEE. 

The  eorrespondent  of  the  Associated  Press  at  Fort-de-France 
had  nn  interview  wUh  M.  Clerc,  a  meniber  of  the  Le,.i  h^r^^ 
Mar  „„q„e^d,o  explored  the  vionity  of  Mont  Pelt'l^^^^' 
I  s  arted  Pnday  last,  .May  i6th.  for  Mont  Pelee  bv  Thrroad 
leading  along  the  coast  from  Basse  Point-  ^ 
M   TePiame  Oh-n,..!     ^■  /  ^omte,  aim,  accompanied  bv 

M.  leLiame  Chancel,  chief  engineer  of  the  sugar  works,  I  reached 
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a  height  of  1235  yards  without  difficulty,  and  was  able  to  ascertain 
that  the  present  crater  is  about  300  yards  in  diameter.  (Jn  the 
east  it  isoverh)oked  by  the  Morne  la  Croix,  the  culminating  point 
of  the  island,  having  an  altitude  of  1350  yards,  which  is  com- 
pletely crumbled  and  mined  at  its  base,  as  a  result  of  the  volcanic 
action,  and  might  easily  collapse.  The  Morne  Petit  Bon  Homme 
has  an  incandescent  aspect. 

"  In  order  to  make  known  our  presence  at  th.e  point  where 
we  stood,  I  waved  a  piece  of  white  cloth,  attached  to  a  stick,  in 
the  air,  which  was  replied  to  by  a  corresponding  signal  from  an 
inhabitant  of  Morne  Rouge,  who  signaled  to  me  in  this  manner, 
iu  order  to  show  that  he  saw  us. 

VOLCANO  CHARGED  WITH   ELECTRICITY. 

"We  ielt  a  number  of  electric  commoLions,  and  our  shoes 
were  damaged  by  the  heat.  The  pond  which  was  situated  near 
Morne  La  Croix  is  completely  dried  up.  The  iron  cross,  which 
stood  at  the  foot  .  f  the  mountain,  has  been  melted.  Only  the  base 
of  the  masonry,  on  which  the  cross  stood,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  foot  ot  the  cross  can  be  seen. 

"The  rims  of  the  crater  have  very  much  changed  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  heat  where  we  stood  was  intense,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  mountain  was  terrifying.  Stones  fell  around  us, 
and  we  picked  up  large  pieces  of  sulphur,  which,  however,  we 
were  unable  to  retain.  The  whole  spot  was  charged  with  elec- 
tricity, which  became  so  violent  that  we  were  obliged  to  retreat. 
Our  descent  from  the  mountain  was  more  difficult  than  our 
ascent.  A  blinding  rain  of  ashes  fell  upon  us,  and  the  engineer 
was  nearly  killed  by  a  large  stone  which  tVll  near  him.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Basse  Pointe  on  our  return,  after  having  been 
four  hours  on  the  mountain  under  the  most  dangerous  circum- 
stances." 

The  rain  of  ashes  and  volcanic  rock  whieh  fell  at  Fort-de 
France  caused  so  much  consternation  among  the  inhabitants  that 
those  who  had  not  left  the  city  were  anxious  to  do  so,  and  large 
uuiuoers    were    emigrating  to    the  Island  of  Guadeloupe,  where, 
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it  was  c'stiniutud.  1200  people  from  Martinique  liad  already  sought 

.shelter. 

Duriii^^  her  last  exploriu.t;  trip  about  thi-  island  the  French 
eruiser  Siu  het,  which  did  not  stop  at  vSt.  Pierre,  noticed  that  all  the 
lornierly  cultivated  land  between  Grand  Riviere  and  Marigot  had 
beencompk-tely  destroyed.  The  inhabitants  of  those  two  town.s 
suffered  and  were  still  suffering  a  great  deal,  but  they  had  not 
yet  delenni-ed  to  abandon  those  localities,  and  ei'forts  were  being 
made  to  sup])ly  them  with  provisi(jns. 

The  Snchet  also  reports  that  as  slie  approached  that  part  of 
the  island  where  the  land  was  in  a  better  state  of  preservation, 
especially  ])etween  Macouba  and  L>)iraine.  a  shower  of  stones  and 
sul])hur  caused  those  of  the  population  of  Morne  Rouge  who  had 
remained  there  lo  hastily  evacuate  that  place.  For  a  time  .some 
a])prehensi(m  was  felt  regarding  the  .safety  of  the  detachment  of 
l-rench  troops  quartered  at  Le  Carbet,  but  there  was  no  loss  of  life 
among  them,  according  to  reports.  The  French  gunboat  Joi^roy 
took  o!i  b;)ard  ab  )Ut  15.^  of  the  iuhitiuts  of  the  njighborhood  of 
Le  Carbet.  It  was  estimated  that  about  3000  persons  had  left 
Fort-de-France  for  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  island. 

CHILD'S  PATHETIC  TALE. 

In  the  city  hospital  at  Fort-de-Frauce  were  eight  survivors  of 
the  Mont  Pelee  disaster— those  who  were  rescued  from  tlie  steamer 
Roraima.  Among  them  was  the  little  9-year-olu  Brooklyn  girl, 
Margaret  Stokes.  She  ])resented  a  most  pathetic  figure.  The 
child  was  terribly  burned.  The  end  of  her  no.se  was  burned  off, 
and  her  face  was  disfigured.  Both  arms,  too,  were  fearfully 
burned.  She  was  greatly  distressed  over  the  loss  of  her  parents. 
She  is  all  alone  in  the  world  now. 

"I  lived  at  349  Twelfth  Street,  Brooklyn,  with  mamma," 
little  Margaret  said.  "  We  came  away  from  there  in  the  ship  and 
were  going  to  Barbados,  where  mamma  was  born.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  awful  fire  from  the  volcano  we  were  at  breakfast  on  the 
Roraima  when  something  knocked  us  out  of  our  seats.  I  caught 
hold  of  mamma's  dress  and  she  took  me  in  her  arms   and  carded 
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--'"•  ""  -l«-k.     I.-ire  was  faIii„R  all  a,o„,„l  us  a,„l  ,„a,M,„a  tried 
(iktn  „ff      T  ^      N  ,.  ^'  ^^'^  '^"^^  '■^^i'"^''    and   we    wore 

lictul  l,c>  httlf  cliarKc,  was  vtiv  badl,   l„„„«l.  '    ' 

do-I--r ,  !cr'  "s"'  "'■'T''""^'  ''•'•■''"'  '"  "'''■  '"■''■""■>■  '■»»i'i'>I»  »<  Fort- 
il  ;      Thr:  ,T"  .T'%'r'"">-  '— >  "■  Pi-es, ,.,.  were 

Among  the  patients    in  this  hospital  were  Ch-irle^  P    V 
bv  the  ,-ed-I,ot  vol'anic  d   s.      H  ,  e      'Tl,"""  77    ""f  ''"'^ 

.:;;.a  record  of  ,aH„,  sav.  d  ^!^:M:^;^:^^:::^t''^::::: 

CANADA  AIDS  ST.  VINCENT 

:■' He":  snr  r;;::;:  'r-';-'  ^^  '-^"- 

kind.  vmceut  by  supplies  Ox^^  money  or  iu 

Canada  also  would  supply  the  TmU-  r.ffi,     <-•     i  .     , 
rJmildnu.-  the  ,l.ct,-.,...   l^.l        J^,        °^'^^"  timber  required  for 
•^■'■"'  '-'^=^^-      i"c  guverumeut  of  the  Uuited 
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States,  M,  I,„rJ  Pamuvfctc  „a.s  i„f„n,u.,|,  „,,„U|  „;,^.  ,^..,  ,  .  ,     ... 

1  ins  last  rftereiicL-  was  supposL-d  t<.  nu-an  lli-it  tl,,-  t-^riff  , 
lat.ons  would  not  h.  allowed  to  stand  in  t^.     w-        f  t  ,    '"l^'^'^^"- 
of  Canadian  tin,her  through   tlu-  U,  V/     '^ '^'^' '^'''P;"^"^-^ 

will  be  f..'..,,    .1         1     ,  .    "^"/"*-    ^'"^^'^l   ^^tates  to  ports  where  it 
^v.ll  be  ta^en  aboard  ship  and  conveyed  to  St.  X'incent 

of  Apnl,  „,  wh,ch  was  no  nuntion  of  anv  terrestrial  dJsturbane 
"t  a  .eek  later.  ,t  ,s  said,  the  island  was  shaken  bv  eartl    ,  X' 
■ose  se.snnc  precursors  of  voleanic  eruptions,  which  seen         1  ave 
been  lacking  fnmi  the  Martinique  disaster 

The  Soufnere  had  a  lar.^e  lake  eutiielv  filling  its  lar.^er  crate- 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  bodies  of  wat.rh,  the  W       Tn    '  ,' 
a  thousand   feet   below  the  crater  brim.      T   e ^ufi^:  J:';^:;,"' 
tuenty-hve  hundred   fcet  in  height,  from  se.  I'd     o  y;.u:;b    ^ 
I'Ut  has  probably  lost  much  of  its  altitude  since  th"  X<'k      ' 

FATALITY  AMONG  CARIB  INDIANS. 

The  loss  of  life   reported  from  St.  Vincent  is  ,n^iTi1, 
t.e  Carib    Ind.at.s,   ,„„  „„„„„,„,;,,  „f  „';  ^     ^  ^  "J^;,    7-;^^ 

lesceuda„ts  .,1  the  onginal  cannibals  di.scov.a-d  by  Coluu,bur 
living  on  tlic-  slopes  „f  ,I,e  volcano  ^   l-oluuibu.s- 

tlie  .'i"::  :;:rL'^fl    """'^;-  '"^  '^^'"■^  f™"  "-  So^friere,  bnt 
from  Pel      -n         ,    "■  T      "Tr"  '"  ™'"'"^-  "•'"'  "'=''-»"= 

^po-onas,  .bid.  ,.ose,  u  t ';;■  c'^iu^: :!:  r '[bHr;: 

•sliapes  sngt'cslne  of  Kigamic   „l,cels,  flowers  anc'    lerns    ,?ia       1 
upon     by    flashes    of    ,i«„t„in,     ,>„„,    beneath        \    s  ';';!' 
changes  are  be„,g  effected  in  the  Sonfriere  district,  an,,      't     .j ,' 
t.e.ng  the  breaking  down  of  hills  and  the  fillin,    f  vail  v     .1 
wiping  „„.  of  fertile  sngar  land  and  the  ove.fl.,;;  of  1       V  ;.J 
A  dozen  ue„-  streatus  have  been  traced,  and  tiiere  ,vere  alrl    1 

.  e,s,ar,d,,,alfasnianyoftl,es„.calhd'Mrvri::iv  e'ifn"!:: 
the  previous  eruption.  '  ^'^lii.^  ironi 

Martinique  had  a  population  of  about  two  hundred  thousand, 
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lit  least  nearly  onc-foiirtli  of  which  was  destroyed  in  a  few 
moments.  St.  \'incent  is  a  smaller  island,  heinj,^  only  eighteen 
niiics  long,  with  an  area  of  not  over  one  hnndred  and  forty  sqnare 
miles  and  about  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
l.cautiful  islands  in  tlie  West  Indies,  perhaps  in  the  world— a  trop- 
ical paradi.se  ;  but  the  most  of  its  inhabitants  are  wretchedly  po.^-, 
like  those  of  other  islands  wherr  picturesque  scenery  abounds,  and 
this  latest  dreadful  happening,  by  distroyiug  the  best  sugar  and 
provisum  lands,  wiil  produce  a  famine  and  complete  the  work  of 
destruction  begun  by  earthquakes  and  hurricanes. 

It  is  now  a  good  many  years  since  I  first  looked  ujwn  Mar- 
tinique, approaching  it  througli  the  channel  between  that  island 
and  Dominica,  and  tiie  impression  received  of  the  first  tropical  land 
I  had  ever  visited  is  as  vivid  to-day  as  it  was  then.  My  first  view  is 
a  long  time  to  lookback  upon,  but  no  one  who  has  seen  the  north 
end  of  Martinique,  with  the  black,  frowning  mass  of  Mont  Pelee 
rising  from  the  sea,  its  base  wreathed  in  tropical  vegetation,  its 
dLiiuded  peak  p.-ering  through  evanescent  clouds  rolled  up  from 
the  ocean  by  the  ever-blowing  "trades,"  can  forget  the  picture. 

A  PROMINENT  PEAK. 

Pelee,  in  fact,  is  the  dominate  note  in  that  picture,  rising  as 
It  does  above  a  congeries  of  minor  mountains,  its  four  thousand 
feet  of  bulk  giving  it  prominence.  Referring  to  my  notes  of  that 
time,  I  find  it  alluded  to  as  an  extinct,  at  all  events  quiescent, 
volcano,  whose  last  sporadic  eruption,  when  it  threw  out  smoke 
and  asliL-s  only,  occurred  thirty  years  before. 

Approaching  the  island  from  the  Atlantic,  the  "windward" 
sidr,  the  •.  dcano  appeared  as  a  mass  of  dark-green  with  a  serried 
outline,  cleft  into  ravines  and  black  gorges  through  which  ran 
swift-h.  .ving  rivers  almost  innumerable,  gushing  from  internal 
fi>uniains  and  seeking  the  sea. 

Rounding  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  of  which  Pelee  is 
the  outp  )st,  we  sailed  from  the  rough  waters  of  the  Atlantic  into 
the  smoother  seas  of  the  Caribbean,  the  hills    and   mountains  at 
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"...  In   tl,ou.sau„.s.       1  h,  _,.,,  ,,  ,„,,,^i,.  ^,i,-,.^_  ^^.,^.^  r 

c  esccn.K.     pal.n-h.nU ..,    ,h.,.k.1k.s  .,f  ,..,d.„    .ands.   .„t  off       e 
reexc.  and  our  sa,n„,  ^  ..s..]  .scare,  l.ad  wind  .nouK^l,  l.ft  I.,  „ukc 
tl.e  nKjdstcad  of  Martinic,,,.  >,s  .  onnncrcial  port,  St.  Put:. 

ladcnfn.n    tlu.  wn.duard   cast,    as   evidenced    by    the    patten,,.. 
shoue,.sedu..     ..veondensati,,„a,an,stthe„,,,„„taini^ 
.iK^l.-non.snunhou  spanned  Si.  I>ier,e's  n.k-lonK  Lav  fron,  n.,rtl,- 
-"  to  sotUhern  h.adland.  Lathing  the  p,etnresc^,e  eitv,  tier  , 

u  ,- of  .,„te-walled  hot.cs  tupped    with    ferrn^inons  "t  les. 
Ki'ldfn  mist.  .    oi    ,i 

It  n.ay  he  ouin^^  to  the  fae'  that  St.  Pierre  was  the  fir^t 
t  ..pK-al  euy  I  ad  ever  seen  that  it  appeared  to  n.e  the  n.ost  ^.^i! 
^ia  n,.,  ,,„,  .,  ,,,,,  .,  p..s.se.s.sed  many  quaint  eharnKS  all  ,t.s 
oun.  I  oecupied  a  narrow  belt  of  shore  between  hi^^h.  cliff-like 
"lis  and  the  .strand,  its  stone-walled  honses,  white,  red  yellow 
terra-cotta  sohdly  embanked  alon,  the  shore  and,  lu^l  e  np 
scattered  ,n  p^cturesqne  eontnsion  anum.,  elnmps  ,f  tanuui  d 
•^^.n..  trees,    with    here   and   there  tall  palLwav.,ti::;r 

beneath  a  full-orbed  moon,  nupressed  me  as  the  n.ost  beautiful 
city  I  had  ever  looked  upon,  but  I  think  that  if  St.  Pierre  had  not 
been  ..o  closely  eou,pressed  between  the  encroaching  hills  and  he 
-sea  U  could  well  have  vied  with  the  African  city.  ^Still,  uoth  u 
could  compensate  lor  the  loss  of  that  magnificent  wall  of  livi  ' 
greer,  winch  served  as  the  backgrotuid  for  St.  Pierre's  architecture^ 

IN   LOST  ST.  PI     -?RE. 

I  cannot  but  admit  that  the  city  was  d.sappoiuting  at   close 
V  ew   for  the  most  of  the  buildings  were  quite  tropicallv'disreg     d- 
fnl  ot  appearances  being  without  windows  or  chmmey;,  of  course 
and  n,ade  of  conglon.erate  materials.     Nature,  had  dine  much- 
m  fact,  everythuig-for  the  commercial  eutreput  of  Martimnue  : 
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le  island— or  th 


uniption,  f  r  certes  ih 


rom 


lis 


T 


lie  at  mo 


sphe 


ere  was— and  to  span 


ere  is  water  enough  in 


niii  everywhere  and  in  all  d 


le  is  ever  moisture-laden,  st 


reams  and  rivulets 


''•""intaiii    masses.     The   st 


irectious.  descending  nom  the  central 


:ibtiiidance  of  watc 


r.  run 


at  ri 
and 


ght 


aii<' 


les 


to  th 


rongest    feature   in   St.  I 
ning  thnmgh  side  channel 


(-'  quay,   overflowi 


"ozing  out  through  the  soil  above  tl 


lerre  was  the 

s  ill  its  streets 

".y;   111    numerous    fountains 


In   the   beautiful  Jardin   des    PI 
onnus  cascade  dropped 


le  city, 


i-aliu 
liardb 

..A.. 


s  and   tree   fern 


over  chtfs    into   a   ba 


antes,  adjacent  to  the  city, 


s.      But   for  th 


sin    bordered   with 


liaxe  been  very  desirable   to   1 


e  water,  in  fact,  the  cit 


ue    in  ;    for.    as   it 


y  W(nild 


I _.    .•  -    "'"'^    ^"   "^^    in;    lor.    as    it    wnc     fi,,. 

"' *"^'    ""'■"    ^■"'■^-  "^^^'■ly  overpowering,  especially  in  the 


;ii;ii 


I  .\|   I     111    1    \i   I    Willi     \ 


n-Ki^im 


!"  ". 'M. 


wee  sma  lioui 


,-ri  ' 


-^  ulicii  tin  domestics  tlire 


respee;ive   (.(.mieil.  s    ;m(i    l),,rc    forth    tl 


wopei.  the  portals  o'"tlicir 


(liiinped    III    tile    sti.a 


!<•    .cirhaj^^.,    wliieh    the 


peared  only  at  ai)p(,inl((l  hoiiis.  tl 
as  any  of  its  prototype  s   in    Vvau^  <■ 
rxit  all  the  sailor  folk  in  the  hailx.r  k 
'•(lors  exli.iled. 


nis    liouinj^  thidii.i^h  the  jriittets.      Tl 


le 


le  eit\   ln'inj^    as    well 


rejrnlati-.i 


l>iit    ul  III    tlu-y    made  tlnir 
new  of  it.   fi,,]ii    the   n. 


line 


Lai 

)ft 


er  on,  a'hoiit  an  hour  afti 


u-ere  otten  was: 


;'.\lnx'ak,    the  hieakfa-t  <lisl 


les 


il  m  till-  cicai-  water  rnnnin-  ])a>t  tl 


tldttoll  ' 


Dahies, 


variou 


eohu'ed,   fr< 


still    later,    most    attraetive- 

,     ,        ,  ■■•    >"""ii^i\    c-oioicci,  iro'n  ehon 

a.ulehocolatet,.cafeanIaitand<,ldK..ld;  hut  all  happv  as  the 
morn  and  shr,ekn,,  from  „v.rplns  of  ,,ov.  S',o„ld  hreaiiast  dish 
..r  bahy  U.  released  l.nt  for  a  s.cond,  down  the  .teep  ineline  it 
would  ylule.  to  he  recovered,  penhanee,  onlv  at  th.    shore 

The  pnhhe  hmUUu^s  of  St.  i>ierre  such  as  the  theatre,  the 
cathedral,  Inshop  s  palace,  the  .,reat  har:acks  for  the  troops-werc 
all  massive  structures  and  in  ^ood  taste.  The  "uu,.^asins"  filled 
with  hurop.:n,  products  were  sufiicieutK  nuerons.'  and  the  cit^• 
was  wel  ecpupped  uuh  all  th.  iiuu,,.  demanded  hv  an  ambitious 
metropolis  of   the  twentieth   century.  "  ™"'"""^ 

THE   PEOPLE   OF  THE   ISLANDS. 

The  ^neater  pon..,K  of  Martinique's  inhabitants  arc  bl.ck 
or  CO  o,,d,  ,,„  Aftican-derived  ehmtent  hein,  vastiv  in  prepon 
de, ance  and  .ncreasni,  year  hv  year.  The  female  colored  Creoles 
of  Martnnqne,  particularlv  of  St.  Pierre,  were  celebrated  for  their 
qt.anu  b.zarrc  costumes,  flowin,,  robes  of  silk  or  calico,  always 
loose  and  open  an<l  of  the  brightest  colors.  The  dress  n.ost 
affected  hy  the  .omestic.  hucksters,  and  even  hv  women  of  the 
be  er  class  was  designed  especially  for  a  tropicafclimate  and 
u.th  the  waistband  well  up  under  the  shoulder-blades  It  was 
ocaly  known  as  the   -costun.e    de  Josephine,"   after  a   traditil 

a    this    anions   daughter  of  .Martinique  adopted  it  for  negli.6 
in  the  seclusion  ot    ka  Patferie.  fe'^o^^ 

teristl^rtl  " ''"''^'''  "'7   ""'  "'"^"'""   of  jewelry  is   charac- 
teri.stR    ot  the  Creole,  quadroon  and  octoroon    ..,,„,.   .i...   uo  „,     .. 


i.\(  i:  lo  r.\ci;  win 


1    A  n  KKllil  I. 


'!)•  >M. 


Ml 


iif-Krcss    hciiiK  vtMv  particular  as    to   Ikt   turl, 


i"a 


sliidiu'd  of  tl 


H-  K:''ii'li(.-.st  l>:iii.lanii.is  .n 


:iii.  uliuli  must  he 


<>/    luT  means.     Slie  lun.st  lia 


\<--  coils  of 


I'! us,    aiul   c;  rriii^s   c 
!ial)\"s  tist. 


on 


istiiij^r  of  i^oldcn    iasce 


i(ioriiaui..nte(|  l(.  the  extent 
K'ads,  ;r,,],i    Kroochrs  an  1 


S   as    hlj^r    ;i 


s  a  si.ial 


Man\-  of  tl 


K-  mixed  peoples  were  ]ihiu\ 


•t    the  ..iris  \\li,,  eanu   over  from  the  furtl 


some  withal,  and  sonic 


(loni; 


then    twenty  or   thirty  miles    t 


N\'ere  mo( 


e\  er\    ila\- 


nii^r  over  tiie  e()nntr\-  i 


of 


■>\-mni"trv, 


ler  side  .,f  the  moutitaii;, 
lioiiie   aj^ain 


<>   market   and 


<f 


''"■ir  heads,  their  f 


■oad-^  with  loiii 


pn-diiee,  sueh    as    haiianas,    plant; 


1  used  t( 

c-.'isy  .strid 


neiii  swill  IT. 


<-\s,  immense  loads 
"lis  tanias.  piled   liijrh  „pon 


nil 


ht  havi  excited  tl 


""lis  evret  as  lanees    and    their  torsos   sncl 


e  en\ 


truth  all,  were  contented   and    1 


y  of  a  sculptor.      The.sc  people,  and 


1  a^ 


Ml 


JVerfl 


owing  with  an  nnfailin.t;  honl 


fi.ipin-.  prone  to  lau.trhter,  filled  to 


loniie, 


THOSE   MOUNTAIN   MAIDENS. 


As  I   recall  in  me 


niory  these  monn 


ccnne  to  town    from  the  windward 


tain  maidens  that  used  to 


duee,  I  see  lli 


coast  with  their  burdens  of  pro- 


fir  supple  tonus  swaying,  their  bright 


th  gleaming,  and  hear  again  tlie  ripples  of 


their  cheerful    "  Hon   j.,urs  "  fl 


oating  on   the   niornin 


eyes  and  white 
musical  laughter  and 


X'i"'r/s,  and    it 


ley    were    tlio    brightest    of    the    .Marti 


g  or  evening 


seemed  to  me   that 


cliiii 


ite   had   found  a  perfect  tyj 


If, 


nicans.    truly    ski 
n;  -.hem    the   country  and  the 


mango  or  the  pomegranate. 


as   suited  to  the  tropics  as  tl 


!ie 


As  I   \.-as   hunting  birds  those   d; 


l.es 

.-.lu 


■ser  Antilles    having  1 


vs.  my    first  yoyage   to  th( 


ays  mure    in    the 


Kcn  in  the  pursuit  of  ornitl 


neeai 


ne  acquainted  with  th 


cc)untry   districts   than   in  the  cit 


\\\-VQ  alwav 


e   Sim 


pit',  j 


loloj^v.  I  was 
\',   and  so 


s  wiJung  to  assist    me.  and    fr 


oyons  country  folk.     Th 


cy 


lie  in  a  field  would  stop  his  work  to  si 


•eqnently  a   man  cutting 


i«l  or   reptile,  or  one  of  tl 


liow  me  the  haunts  of 


tier 


heavy  load  to  point  out  a  1 


le  mountain    maidens  would  lay  d 


some 
own 


iuimming-bird  or  to  warn  me  of  tl 


le 


'crpeiu's  lurking  place 

It  was  the  "serpent''  of  .Martinique,  and   the  serpent  only, 
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I! 


hal    ...  „atuc.s  fl.nv<!.      Tl.cy  gave  no  l.c.cl  „,  M.nU  Pelee.  heliev- 

n.R  >t   hanulc.s  ;    nu   they  .ere  ever  on   the  aler,  as   regards  the 

U    de  I   uu-e,      hat  njost  venonn.usof  American  serpents,  wine], 

i^K  k-  n.  partu-nlar  habuat  .n  Martinicjne  an,I   the  near  island  of 

^ain     L,:aa       It    was   their  <.„.   hannting   fVar,    bv  dav    and    bv 

niglit,   to,   Us  bite  meant  death       The  ^ernmt   ii     .-f  " 

•         ,      ,      ,  ••  "<- ■''-'P'-"l  it-^<-'it  \vas  som^ner- 

""^''■^'""'-■-'^'^'^''^•'>">••^^---"<'t^Saint  Pierre  and  so  aggres- 
M-]y  seno,n.,„s  as  to  seek  out  Us  vietnns-tn  this  respect  beinj, 
dilleren.t  Ironi  all  others  of  its  fnnily.  ^ 

THE  INEFFICIENCY   OF   PRAYER! 

Wh.n    linnting  in  t]:e  Jardin  des   Phuitcs,  whieh  was  practi- 

;:;hit::n'''v'^' "-""'  ^'-^^'^-^  ^^ -^tnre's  beautv  s  :::^ 

e  '< V  ^"'"7f '  us  cascade,  its  artificial  lakes  w.th  cvery 
^ana.  ot  trop.eal  fohagc  ntn-rored  it:  then,-I  was  ahvay  aecxnu- 
P  n,ed  by  at:  att  .ulant  sent  espeetally  to  warn  nte  vhen  n 
the  viemage  ot  the  dreaded  "lancehead." 

Inoneof  n.v  jonrneyings  I  made  my  headqtiarters  at  the 
imle  vtilage  ol  Morne  Ronge,  front  which  I  went  out  on  u  t nu 
xcttrstons  every  ntorning  soon  after  davbreak.  I  ranged  ' 
the  h-dls,  such  as  Morne  Calabasse  and  Morne  Baltsier  ev  „  p 
-Kl  over  the  slopes  of  great  Motu  Pelee,  without  seeing  nn- 
scr,.nts,J.ough   hav„,g  several- close  calls,  my  nattve^^^^ 

IndicI';'  ;rT-","T'r"  '^  ^^^^^"^  throughout  the  French  \\-est 

Indtes  to  the  Ingh  lulls  an,!  "ow  nnmntains,  but  not  to  the  grea.es 
e  cva  u.ns  ;  so  there  are  nta^-y  •' mornes  "  in  Martinique,  l^u  o   h 

-      momagne,"   that   of  PelOe,    which   is  lurther  cist  n<n  i"  d 
n<nv  fron.  having  caused  tin-  greatest  cataclysm  within  a  cx.nt    n 
Th.    mottntant  was  the  toeal  point  of  all  views  at  the  ucnth  et  d  of 

1  e  sland,  visible  all  the  way  from  Saint  Pierre  to  Morne  Rouge- 
as  one  crossed  the  Riviere  Roxelaiie,  where  toiled  half-naked 
washerwomen    laumkring  their  "washes"'  with  clubs  •  ac  x.s  '  the 

:;:::x':r:!  «f  ^^-'---Htary  reviewswere  wotut:^;:!; 

xva.  the   Mont  .  elee,  sweeping  grandly  up  from  sea  u,  cloudland. 


ill 
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r  UM..!    to  u-.ucl,    \i,  t„nc.tl,er  witl,    some   of    the   f.w  French 

'1''  "'-^"k^-  trees  nut  ,ar  fron,  the  Grande  Rue.  Tuvntv-five 
years  :uM,  the  white  population  of  the  island  was  relativelv 
"•nnerous;  ten  years  a,.  I  found  it  lan.ental.h  shrunken  an  1 
--:.,,.,    he   pr,,.iealK- extinguished.      First   the   h;!;:!;^^ 

•-■  'k  US  onvtn  ,n  .Atnea,  then  tla-  lava  flood  iudi..enous  in  t],e 
1-n  of  Pelee.  swept  the  laud;  now  those  Frencli-born  ,>eop  " 
•some  .,f  then,  of  h.fty  lineage,  are  ahuost  extinet  ^    ' 

Picn-r'T  "'  '  "•"''  ^''■•'  '"  -'^■'"■^'"-i"^-  -"«!  "l-'iseau  de  Saint 
Pane,  beeau.se  ,t  says,  ,n  the  patois  of  the  island,  "Pierre  prie. 
l;-'-"ous;  pr.e.  pour  nous!-  ,  Peter,  prav  for  us;  pray  fo'r  u  M 
;m  t  e  prayers  ,,f  offered,  of  ,he  sa„n,  after  .  honl  lu.\Z.Z^ 
»  med  were  ineftectual  as  opposed  to  the  wratu  of  „„ghty  PeJ^e 
\vhich  has  at  last  o^  erwlielnied  both  city  and  people. 

THE  CITY  BLOTTED  OUT. 

The  annihilatu.u  of  St.  Pierre,  the  principal  centre  of  coni- 
n>erce  u.  the  hrench  ish.d  of  Martinique,  :s  ttnique  in  one  ^ 
"^■•l^u,  .so  fa,  as  .enhable  hi.story  is  concerned.  It  cannot  be 
I-nonnced  t  ,e  „,ost  destructive  of  huntan  life  an,on,.  the  ca  as! 
t-phes  ,-esult,nK^  fn.n,  disturbances  of  the  earth's  crust  T^'e 
m.mber  o  victin.s  is  co,nputed  conservatively  at  nea,-lv  50,000. 
CoUMdc-ably  fewer  l,ves  were  lost  through  the  e,-v.ption  of  M^unt 
esuv,us  wh,ch  ove,-whelmed  I  Ie,-eulaneu,n  and  Po,upeii,  if  we 
>"ay  judge  fron,  the  paucity  of  hun,an  reniains  discovered 

eons,de,-ablv  ,no,-e  pe,-sons  pe,-ished,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 

"iddlT'V  t'l  • ';  '''''f^''^'^  ^^-  .^--'^^-  P--t  of  Li.sbon  ab^ut  'he 
Huldk  of  the  cghteenth  centu,-y.  What  renders  the  tragedv  at 
an,n,ciue'-su,  generis"  is  the  appallingquickness  with  which  the 
^w.  k  ot  destruction  was  completed.  Snddenlv.  about  eight  o'clock 
-"  the  mo,-n,ng  of  May  S,  a  whirlwind  of  glowing  cinders  envel- 
-;P-l  the  tow,^  and  the  harbor,  and  in  a  fl-w  n,inutes  all  was  over 
hv.ry  hv  ng  thmg  within  tlie  sweep  of  the  fiery  liurrieane  was 
scoiehed,  choked  and  clian-ed. 

^\'e  repeat  that,  so   far   as   history,    accepted    :is  authentic  is 
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conccnud,  there  is  „.,  record  of  a  catastrophe  equally  s„ddcr  and 
decisivi^.  Vnv  an  exact  counterpart  in  this  particular  we  should 
have  to  -o  back  to  the  tradition  respcctin,^r  the  lost  \tlantis 
which  u-as  related  hv  I.:^v].lian  priests  to  Plat,,,  and  accn,  :„,r  to 
v.hich  the  inhabitants  of  a. ^-reatislnnd  that  (,nee  exisfd  m  "the 
Atlantic  to  tlie  west  of  the  Straits  of  Hercules  were  exterminated 
bv  cyclonic  flames  attendin-;  volcanic  eruptions. 

If  we  can  re,t,rard  thelctrend  as  embodvinjj  a  histi.rieal  fact. 
this  calaclysm  oecnrred  thousands  of  vears'a^o.  There  would  be 
nothing  incredible  about  the  story  if  fn-t,  we  could  assume  simul- 
taneous eruptions  on  the  uart  of  many  volcanoes,  each  rivallin-- 
thatofMont  Pelee  in  intensity,  and  if  s-condlv,  snundings  undei"^- 
taken  for  the  purpose  in  the  Atlantic  sliould  indicate  the  submer- 
gence of  a  great  island  in  recent  geological  times. 

ELECTRIC   DISCHARGES  OF  TERRIFIC   FORCE. 

This  despatch  from  C:>strie.s,  St.  Lucia,  bore  date  of  May  23d: 
"Lieutenant  McCorni.ack,  who  arrived  here  with  the  Potomac 
last  night,  reports  having  made  an  nnsnccessfnl  attempt  to  land 
at  St.  Pierre  ycstei day  morning.  On  the  Potomac  at  the  time 
were  the  American  scientists  who  went  to  Martinique  on  the 
Dixie  under  the  direction  of  the  Washingt.m  authorities. 

■Since  the  more  recent  eruptions  of  Mont  Pelee  the  entire 
aspectof  the  ruins  has  chan.^d.  Lava  has  covered  the  entire 
city,  etf.-.cng  all  landmarks.  The  place  has  the  apnearance  of 
having  been  entombed  for  hundreds  ..f  vears.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  make  further  search  until  the  volcano  has  fin.allv  lai.sed 
into  somnolence. 

"  As  tlu'  Potomac  ran  through  llie  roadstead  a  huge  rent  was 
discernible  ni  the  south  slope  of  the  ^o]cano.  From  it  lava 
flowed  incessantly  over  the  hills  to  the  westward  and  down  into 
the  sea. 

"  When  the  Potomac   left  Fort-de-France  that  city  was  still 
safe,   but   panic   continued  among   the   inhabitants.      Ever  since 
Mont  Pelee  resumed  eruption  Monday  an  electric  storm  has  raged 
Electric  discharges  of  terrific  force  have  been   almost   continuous 
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and  It  IS  fe.-ed  that  an  t^xplusicn  will  occur  uuu.ng  the  hundreds 
ui  tons  ut  high  exj,l„.sive.s  stored  back  of  the  citv.      The   D'  \ssis 
u^l^rench  cruiser,  with  a  scieniitic  conuuissiun.  arrived  at  1-urt-de- 
Prauce  last  night. 

PEOPLE   WANT  TO    GET  AWAY. 

"  All  is  quiet  at  Fori-de-Fraiice.      The  iM-ench  cruiser  Tat^e  is 
engaged  m  landing  the  relief  supplies    which    she    brought   h-re 
|nMn  NewOrleans.     The  steamer  San  Dominicue.  from  pJrto  Rico 
brought  here  to-day,  consigned  to  Consul  Aym  .,  liftv  tons  of  pro- 
visions sent  on  board  that  vessel  by  Governor  Hunt  "in  the  name 
.fthe  New  \ork  Herald.     The  ve.ssel  also  brought    loo    terns    of 
supplies  i^rom  t'  e  Martinique  Relief  Committee    of    Porto    Rico 
lie  people  are   more  desirous  of  tnmsportati.m   out  of  the  isiand 
than  ul  any  other  relief  which  can  be  offered  them. 

'-The    United   States    steamer    Potomac    has    arrived    at    St 
Luca.     She    reports   that    Fort-de-France.     Martinique,    was    not 
">Juredbythela.stvoleamc   disturbance,    but   that    the  people  of 
tile  town  were  panic-stricken. 

"All  was  quiet  at  Fort-de- France.  Thursday,  May  -d 
pas.sed  without  incident,  and  the  population  are  becoming' umch' 
calmer,  es^pecially  as  the  volcano  is  gradua.  y  losing  its  ten-ifying 
aspect.  Nevertheless  the  exodus  still  coutinues.  Another  part? 
■  rom  Port-de-France,  numbering  nearly  ,500  people,  lell  last 
evening  for  Trinidad  and  other  places. 

"These,  with  about  .200  who  have  gone  to  Guadelo.ipe,  and 
many  others  who  have  sought  refuge  at  St.  Lucia  and  other 
Inlands,  has  considerably  lessened  the  population.  Moreover 
2000  have  gone  to  the  sottthern  part  of  Martinique,  where  soe^ 
efugees  have  now  assembled.  Most  of  the  shops  are  clo.ed 
becauseof  the  flight  of  employes,  and  also  because  of  the  lan^e 
qmuitities  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  which  have  now  reached  this 
port  tor  free  distribution. 

"Gendarmes  who  returned  from  St.  Pierre  last  evening 
l-'ught^  several  books  and  valuables  which  they  found  in  the 
open  safes  there.     These  and  the  other  safes  Imd  L..  K„...  .... 
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■•I;ro,n   ,1,0  Leaps  ..l"  ri„d,rs  i„  ,1,,  R,,,  ,;,  ,,,„,;   d,,„,,„,„,„ 

1  e  iK.ahl,  a,„h„r„i..s  has  U-e,,  ai,„.,.  ,1  ,„  „,.  ..„„..      .,  ,„    '       j' 
a.^„™,,  ,,,,,,.  vici„it,  „f  Aj X,  a„,ill„„^      A  l„ca,i,;\       ; 

i  l,e  Cap„le  R,v  e,-  ,s  ,-,i„i,i,i,i;  „i,|,  l„,t  „,,i,.r  '^  ' 

tl,e  Fmlel,  r""''  "'"-^T '':-\--  •-  -rive,l  |V„,„  Bres, bearing 
Htilcl    (,„ve,-,„ue„t  Rel„.|  C.,„„„issi.„,  a,„l  la,-..e  suRuHes  of 

...;..K,v  a,ui  p,-,„.,,s„„„.      The  r„i,.,|  .S,a,es  s,ea,„er;p.  ,      ,t     ,,d 
J.x.e  a„,l  the  i;„„ed  .S.a.e,  er„ise,-  C„,ei„„a,i  have  .^i  eUor'^, 
.  n.ee,U    a„d  ,here  are  „„    A„,e,-iea„    .a,.,,!,,,  „       .    "-  ^  „^  , 

Uixie  landed  6(X3  t.ms  .,f  supplies  liere. 

NEW  CRATER   BELOW   THE   OLD. 

"Scientists    u-ho   canie  .,n  the  steamer  Dixie  from  New  Vnrl. 

.•       ,      ,         ^'ipuuu   i 'K'liias  L.  .vlcLean,  of  the  cm  ser  Oi'n 
cnn.ati.  who  has  caretullv  observed  Mont  Pelee  ',„•,-  n      .C 

-.::^ff.;;;h:s-^;^:^;:,:-:;:;;t ::;::-:- 

arec.mstantly  pourini,r.  matter 

an  exlf's^'  '""\  '^"  ""^"""^ '  "P^"^""  "^  '^''  ^^^^"t'-ts  that  this  is 

teun    7^V  r  ', '""P'^''^'   ^^^'^    mountain's   outthrow   to  the 

The  se,e,u,s.s  reu,ark   tha,  .he  explusicus  have  ueeurred  'a, ^r.^! 
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F.ACr;  TO  FA,-,:  ,,Tr.,  a  ti:kr„wj:  doom  ,„, 

gressively    lo„.^,er  iiucr-als    a,„l    tl,.,>  ,1,        i  . 

};re.s.si>dy  „unv  vi„U.„t.  ■''     ■"'■   ■'■*'    '"■•'■"   l""" 

.l-.n.yedS..  Pierre/and     ;\t!,r"'  f  """'■'■■■^'  "''-'■ 

...ay  .;.p  L  ie"l;:  ,:r  '^  •■;■"■  *"'■  •■■""  -  '-■  -  .i.-..^ 

,.eri„d a'd .,.,  t,j  n,-./  :;f '^  r«"'f  f-  =>  «.■"  i-^tr 

s.r„cti„„  ovora  v..   .,  „    J  '"  '^'''''•"'  ""''=.'-■  spreading  de- 

-...".I.. .-  lu-.lf  .cMU  ,  V      T 1,  '  "■       ,""■""  '""•'■  "■"""'  ''-"■™-..'  for 

«a.o.  „.„  ,„.,„>  n..-.:/;:;:'^aS;;';'i;,r:::d';;:;-r'  "•■'^'-'^ 

CONTINUED   ERUPTIONS. 
Professor  Will-irr]  H.,,.       •       i 
logical  S„,-ve.v,  nl!::^^:^::^^:!!:.'' ""•''  U..i.ed  Sta.es  C«. 

.rea:,^^;;.tr:'M:/"™;;  ::rr'"'  -r^"  --  -'  .^ 

c;.;.  clearly  t.,a.  the  et.pt,"        /'    „ m'p  I,""  "'  ":'"""''-■  "'^i" 
s.derablc  violence.     B„t  the  IZk  '"°"""'-'  "•'''l'  ">..- 

exactly  „„e  h„„dred  „„les  fro,,,  Mo,  Pc  '  ^ "'■"'r  ""PC-  •-.I„.o.,t 
lite  t,v„  places  is  the  island  f  "  '""  P.*"'"' f  ">  ....<l-ay  between 
'-.s  ...ore  than  four  tho',::  „  '^  '  ;::--'>->--..;...s  ....-n- 
•l-clo,-e,    be  at    least  ci^h,    tho„  a,  d      !     '  bojr'  f "',  T'' 

"  The  coiulitious  favorable  for  f1,„  i 

"omenon  are  verv  si„,p]e      T le  rT''''  f  •'^'••'^''  ^'^  P^- 

--n-lescent    lava    „o.    .ecupy  "    t^,;      "'^'T^'  =^  '■'^^■^^'   "-^^  «f 
'n.is   overflows,  forniin,  the  hv^^.  "'^'■''''-''   '""'"^^^^  ^^'-^^^'r. 

fl-vin,  down  t^e  n;2t  ^.t^V^d:^!^""-''^' r" '^^^^'^^^ - 
^^^'--us  quickly  lost  their  hj  Z  ''TT'  <^--^^tious.  The 
surface.  ^^    ^'"^   ^^  ^^^'■'^  '•-^■"■'^t  forms  o„  their 

'"Phe    lava   in    the   or-u^^     \ 

'    "■"■'"'^"■-''    'tiiiains    rjcaude.scent 
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because  of  its  greater  mass  and  because  the  escaping  gases  brin.L' 
iVesli  supplies  of  heated  niatlc-r  from  great  depths.  Tliis  cratt--r 
is  like  a  ladle  of  molten  steel,  which  is  kept  in  violent  ebullitiou 
by  the  escape  of  the  occluded  gases. 

"  The  crater  will  remain  in  this  condition  us  long  as  the 
supply  of  gases  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  force  their  way 
tiirough  the  lava.  As  this  supply  gradually  diminishes,  the  lav;i 
in  the  crater  will  slowly  solidify,  ihe  vent  decreasing  in  size,  while 
a  new  cone  is  built  up  by  the  material  thrown  out  by  the  recuv-nt 

explosion. 

"  To  return  to  the  light  observed  from  Pointe-a-Pitre,the  vapor 
thrown  out  by  the  volcano  condenses,  and  wiih  the  dust  carried  up 
forms  a  cloud,  which  hangs  over  the  crater  and  is  illumined  by  the 
incandescent  lava  below.  While  it  is  highly  probable  that  inflam- 
mable gases,  such  as  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  are  given  uff  by  all 
volcanoes  in  \iolent  eruption  and  some  actual  flames  may  be  seen, 
1)V  .far  the  larger  part  of  the  illumination,  which  characterizes  all 
such  eruptions,  is  due  to  the  reflected  glcAv  from  incandescent 
lava.  It  is  precisely  what  may  be  observed  when  the  ray  from  a 
search  light  is  thrown  on  a  mass  of  steam  or  smoke.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  unusual  or  specially  disquieting  in  the  report 
from  Pointe-a-Pitre. 

"  Later  reports  will  doubtless  indicate  that  the  same  glow 
has  been  observed  from  much  greater  distances.  This  repor* 
:uav  even  be  regarded  as  somewhat  reassuring.  It  indicates  that 
the'air  is  much  clearer  and  freer  from  dust  than  for  several  days 
following  the  first  eruption.  Otherwise  the  glow  from  the  in- 
candescent lava  could  not  reach  clouds  eight  thousand  feet  in 
altitude,  but  would  be  cut  off"  by  the  dense  pall,  which  is  described 
as  hanging  low  over  the  island 

"  With  regard  to  the  reported  sounds,  it  should  be  remembereil 
that  every  ear  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  is  strained  toward  Martin- 
ique, and  sounds  are  eagerly  noted,  which  under  ordinary- 
conditions  would  be  wholly  ignored,  and  it  does  not  follow  that 
these   reports   are   louder  than  those  which  accompanied  the  first 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

NoR'i'ii  Americw  X'oia'an'oks.— Famocs  MorxT  Shasta. — 
NoKTHHKN-  .\kizon'a.  -Volcanic  ()i,a.ss.--Cr  \'i"Ki<s  d.n  thk 
Pacific  Coa.st 

A  ZOXK  of  ninuutaiiis  exlouds  uluni;-  llic  wliok-  u-csteni  flank  of 
■'*  the  .Vnicrii.-an  coiuiiKiit,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
extremity.  This,  froMi  Alaska  to  Terra  del  F'nego,  i.s  associated 
witli  volcanoes,  thougli  the  vent-'  are  onl\-  local  •  active,  and  in 
the  maiurity  of  cases  the  craters  are  either  ruinoi  or  have  disap- 
peared. In  the  extreme  north,  a  volcanic  belt  extends  from  the 
head  of  Cook's  Inlet  on  the  east  through  Alaska  and  over  the 
Aleutian  Isles  towards  the  district  already  described.  The  higher 
mouutains,  however,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  are  not  volcanic 
— Mount  St.  Elias,  about  18,000  feet,  certainlv  is  not. 

The  same  is  probably  true  of  its  yet  more  loftv  neighbor, 
Mount  Logan,  and  the  other  summits  near  the  frontier  of  British 
and  United  States  territory  ;  the  ,\laska  coast  also,  which  forms  a 
fringe  to  this  region,  seems  to  be  free  from  volcanoes,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  South-eastern  .\laska  and  its  islands,  with  the  exception 
of  .Mount  Edgecumbe,  an  insular  volcano  which  is  reported  to  be 
a  basaltic  crater  about  2S55  feet  high,  and  to  ha\e  been  active  in 
1796.  Eruptions  are  said  to  have  occurred  from  Mount  Calder 
J'  .d  other  summits  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  at  a  slightly  earlier 
date  ;  btit  these,  as  Professor  I.  C.  Russell  informs  tis,  are  as  yet 
very  imperfectly  known. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  best-marked  belt  begins  at  Cook's 
Inlet  on  the  east,  and  extends  through  the  .Vlaskan  promontorv 
to  the  Aleutian  Islands.  It  is  about  a  thousand  miles  lontr,  but 
generally  less  than  forty  miles  broad.  In  fact,  everv  volcano  in 
it  which  is  known  to  have  been  active  in  historic  times  can  be 
included  between  two  lines  on  the  map  of  Alaska,  twenty-five  miles 
apart.  Craters  in  o'ood  Dreservatiou  are  numerous,  .q^nd  .T.rt!ve 
Vents  not  few,  one  of  which  has  been  alreadynotired.    The\'  occur 
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either  elu^e  In  the  sea  on  the  suuthern  border  of  the  mainlaud  or  on 

To  this  statement  as  to  the  -eo-raphical  distribution  one 
exception  is  known  ;  some  small  c.nev  also  of  basalt,  occnr  near 
St.  Michael  on  the  coast  of  Behrinu  Sea  about  seventy  miles  rorlh 
of  the  month  of  the  Ynkon  River;  but  there  may  be  others,  ior 
at  present  not  much  of  Alaska  has  been  carefully  investiKated  by 
qiuiliticl  observers.  On  Cpper  River,  some  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  northeast  of  Cook's  Inlet,  and  thus  apparently  insulated  from 
the  Aleutian  belt,  rises  Mount  W'ranKcl.  a  lofty  volcano,  which  was 
in  eruption  in  1S19  and  is  still  sleamin-.  and  others  of  the  neigh- 
boriiii,^  inouutaius  mav  have  the  same  origin. 

On  the  western  shore  also  of  this  inlet  are  two  fine  volcanic 
peaks,  Redoute  and  Iliamna,  reported  to  be  about  11, 000  and  12.000 
feet  high.  The  latter  is  generally  steaming,  and  a  few  years  ago 
discharged  snch  a  quantity  of  dust  and  lapilli  that  the  forests  were 
killed  over  hundreds  of  square  miks  on  the  adjacent  lowlands. 

VOLCANOES  OF  ALASKA. 

From  this  district  to  Central  America  no  active  vents  exist. 
though  thev  were  once  plentiful.  In  the  Canadian  territory  to  the 
south  and 'east  of  Tnited  States  Alaska  very  little  is  at  present 
kiunvn  of  its  volcanic  hlstorv.  There  are  lava  sheets  about  the 
Fraser  River  of  enormous  extent,  but  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson  did  not 
discover  here  any  distinct  traces  of  craters,  so  that  very  proba^ 
this  portion  of  the  American  continent  may  be  compared  with  the 
n.  rthern  side  of  the  Atlantic  basin,  where  discharges  anciently 
uccurred  from  Antrim  at  least  as  far  as  Iceland,  but  now  coutmue 
only  in  the  latter  region. 

"  The  Columbia  lavas,  vast  sheets  of  basalt,  have  been  already 
mentioned  ;  but  here,  as  in  the  Fraser  River  district,  cinder  cones 
and  craters  are  waiting,  and  the  eruptions  probably  date  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  Tertiary  era.  They  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  in  which  volcanoes  have  certainly  existed,  but  whether 

1  .     _„ »,x    K«    oc     ■lro^     -.  cr-ertonipd 

any  retain  then  ciators  aoes  iioi  ^^ci;i   •-••   :••-   -•  -  j--        

There  is  a  tradition  that  Mount  Baker,  a  fiue  peak  to  the  west  ol 
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the  main  cliaiu  and  in  the  iiorthcni  part  of  tlie  district  incar 
I'lit'^et  Smiiid),  broke  out  in  1.S43,  but  on  liiis  ])oint  Professor 
Mussel!  is  doubtful. 

Mount  Rainier,  however,  a  superb  peak,  not  only  from  its 
elevation,  14,525  ftet,  but  also  because  it  rises  practically  from 
sea-level,  still  emits  some  steam.  The  highest  part  is  a  cone  built 
up  within  the  shattered  rin,^-  of  a  much  older  crater,  and  the  ma- 
terials appear  to  be  basaltic.  Mount  »St.  Helens  (9,750  feet),  ;i]so 
detached  from  the  main  mass,  is  said  to  luive  been  in  eruption  in 
1S41-42.  and  fumaroles  still  exist  on  the  slopes.  Mount  Adams 
(9,570  feet),  farther  south  and  rather  east  of  the  main  range, 
apparently  retains  a  crater. 

On  the  crest  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  Northwestern 
Oregon,  Mount  Hood  rises  to  a  height  of  11,225  f*-''-^  '""i  i^  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  outline.  Portions  only  of  the  wall  of  its  summit 
crater  now  remain,  but  there  are  still  fumaroles  at  considerable 
elevations  on  the  northeast  and  the  south  sides.  Mount  Jeffer- 
son ( 10,200  feet)  and  the  Three  Sisters,  a  little  farther  south,  in 
the  Cascade  range,  ire  the  sites  of  ancient  volcanoes  ;  but  their 
craters  apparently  have  perished,  and  to  the  south  of  these  come 
others  of  less  elevation,  which  for  the  most  part  retain  craters 
either  at  their  summits  or  on  their  flanks,  the  most  important  of 
them  being  Crater  Lake  or  Mount  Mazama,  which  has  been 
already  described. 

SUMMIT  CRATER  OF  SHASTA. 

Yet  farther  south  conies  the  noted  mass  of  Mount  Shasta, 
rising  to  a  height  of  14,350  feet.  The  summit  crater  is  ruincnis, 
and  the  slopes  are  scarred  .vith  ravines  ;  but  lava  streams  have 
flowed  down  its  flank  since  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  a  distinct  sub- 
sidiary crater  remains  on  a  lower  summit  called  Shastina.  Far- 
ther south  conies  a  volcanic  district  named  Lassen's  Peak  from 
its  principal  summit,  which  rises  to  au  elevation  of  10,437  f'^^^- 
This  is  crossed  from  northwest  to  southeast  by  a  belt  of  volcanic 
cones  about  fifty  miles  long  by  twenty-five  miles  wide ;  one  of 
them,  Cinder  Cone  by  name,  being  remarkably  well  preserved. 
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Tlu'  crater,  as  illiistrattd  hy  PiutVssur  Russfll.  is  a  double 
one,  and  t". ere  were  two  disliuel  ijeriod-,  ot' i-.uption.  In  the  ear- 
lier a  (jnaniity  of  ash  was  ejected  and  i!il-  cinder  cone  it  ■•■It'  was 
formed.  Then  there  was  a  pause  1  .ui,'  cnou;;h  to  allow  ten  fcvi 
of  diatoniaceous  earth  to  accnniulatc  on  tlu-  In-d  of  an  adjacent 
lake,  and  after  that  canie  the  (|uicl  i-lVusion  of  a  lar;^e  sheet  of 
lava. 

East  ot  the  vSierra  \'e\ada,  on  the  area  once  occnpied  1)\-  a 
great  sheet  of  water  now  spoken  <  f  :;  Lake  I.ahontan,  are  two 
ancient  craters  filled  with  alkaline  \',ater.  The  j^reater.  which 
has  an  area  of  about  2t).S  acres,  only  rises  some  ei-hty  feet  above 
the  le\el  ot  the  snrroundini(  country,  so  thai  It  reseiuides,  lhon"li 
on  a  lari^er  scale,  such  a  crater  as  the  Puheruiaar  in  the  I'^ifel. 
Geological    evidence    shows    that   tin  .e    u  acti\e    durino    the 

existence  of  Lake  Laliontan,  and  t!iat   belurc   they   ceased  it   had 
already  begun  to  dry  up. 

POURING  OUT  LAVA  STREAMS. 

In  the  Mono  valley,  also  eastof  the  Sierra  Xevad.i,  but  farther 
south,  and  near  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  are  a  number  of 
craters,  some  not  much  eknaled  above  the  surrounding  country, 
but  others  rising  to  over  2ol)0  feet,  with  lava  streams  and  fnma- 
roles.  The  materials  apparently  consist  of  basalts  and  varieties 
ofandesite;  but  the  Mono  craters,  as  the  line  of  higher  cones  is 
called,  have  ejected  rhyolite  and  even  obsidian.  Professor  Rus- 
sell remarks  that  those  cones  (some  of  which  have  lost  tlieir  cra- 
ters), though  forming  an  isolated  group,  are  really  a  portion  of  a 
much  more  extended  series  of  recent  eruptions,  which  follow  the 
general  course  of  the  great  belt  of  branching  faults  by  which  the 
eastern  face  of  tlie  Sierra  Nevada  has  been  determined. 

The  fLict  that,  as  a  rule,  the  central  cones  are  the  less  per- 
fectly preserved  and  are  the  older,  shows  that  ■  the  volcanic  ener>'\- 
earl_\-  in  the  history  of  the  range  evidently  found  an  avenue  of 
escape  where  [they]  now  stand,  aud  wheu  the  conduits  of  these 
craters  became  clogged  newer  craters  were  lormed,  both  to  the 
uortii  and  south,  along  the  same  line  or  belt  of  fracture." 
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To  tliL'  wrvt  (if  llii-  Walisuteli  Mountains,  in  tin.  inland  basin 
of  I'tali,  and  on  the  art-a  once  occupied  hv  the  great  sheet  ot" 
water  designated  Lake  Bonneville,  aie  the  Ice  Spring  Craters,  a 
group  of  low  craters,  three  of  which  are  verv  we! 


def 


(letinecl 


tl 


loUgll 


they  are  l)reaciied  l)\-  streams   o 
area  ol  over  twelve  sqnare  niile- 


)asaUic    lava,    wli.ii    coveis   an 
Other  craters  occur  in  the  dis- 
trict, Some  being  older  and    some   newer  than    Lake    Honneville, 
\hile  others  were  active  during  its  existence. 

l!i  northern  Arizona  the  San  I'Vancisco  Mountains  are  vol- 
canic. The  higher  summits,  which  rise  to  a  mean  elevation  of 
i_',S<^2  .vcl  al)o\e  theseaand  about  57<h)  above  thcgeneral  level  of 
the  surrounding  table-land,  consists  largely  of  traclu'tic  lavas  and 
liave  lost  their  craters  ;  bin  around  them  are  numerous  small 
craters  of  basaltic  scoria,  which  often  are  well  prcser\'ed  and  arc 
associated  with  flows  of  the  same  rock.  Some  of  these  have  been 
breached  by  the  lava,  which  has  welled  up  in  their  interior  and 
has  escaped  exactly  as  was  described  by  Scropc  in  his  book  on 
The  \'olcanoes  of  Central    France.      In   one,  however,    a  lake  is 

sheltered. 

FAR-FAMED  YELLOWSTONE   PARK. 

Just  east  of  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  is  the  far-famed  volcanic 
district  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  its  neighborhood.  Craters 
apparently  are  not  connnon  in  this  region,  but  the  great  flows  of 
obsidian  attracted  much  attention  from  geologists.  This  volcanic 
glass  is  associated  with  pumice,  the  rocks  generally  being  trachytes, 
usually  rich  in  silica.  The  vents  are  now  extinct,  unless  a  mud 
\-olcano  be  regarded  as  an  exception  ;  but  the  hot  springs  and 
geysers  to  which  the  Park  owes  its  world-wide  fame  show  that  a 
liigh  temperature  still  prevails,  probably  at  no  great  depth  below 
the  surface. 

The  vast  flows  of  basalt  in  the  valleys  draining  to  the  Snake 
River  in  Idaho,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  are  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  at  no  very 
■.^M-eat  distance  from  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Also  east  of 
the    Rocky    Mountains,     in  the  State  of    Colorado,  are  several 
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vcr\-  larvae  (.oiu's  an'i  IL  \\s  of  l)asalt,  v.hilr  t<>  tlu-  south  of 
Pucho  the  hold  suiiiiiiit>  of  tlic  J^paiiish  Peak-,  which  rise 
n  s]K'ctivLly  to  hcij^hts  of  12,7^0  and  13,620  feet  ahovf  the  sea,  are 
ancient  volcanoes  ;  hut  in  all  these  the  craters  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed.  Tlie  materials  are  drserihed  as  traelutes,  som?  varic- 
iies  approaching^  rhvolite. 

Farther  south,  however,  in  the  State  of  Xew  Mexico,  are 
several  extinct  volcanoes,  some  of  which  retain  their  crati  rs  in 
i^ood  ])rcscr\ation.  The  materials,  so  fa;-  as  described,  are  basalt. 
Mount  'ra\lor  1  i  i .  301  >  leet  I  also  is  ihe  ei'ntre  of  a  xolcanic  district. 
Its  crater  has  ])i  rished,  but  these  remain  on  some  of  the  smaller 
neighboring  cones.      The  rock  apparently  is  basalt. 

Tlie  loll;;  jxninsula  of  Lower  California  ma}'  be  rep;arded  a.s 
a  prolonj^ation  of  the  chain  of  the  c derra  Nevada.  It  also  con- 
tains many  extinct  volcanoes,  which,  howevi^r,  arc  at  present  but 
imperfectly  known.  Towards  the  no;:h,  a.cordinjj;-  to  Professor 
Russell,  Mount  vSjinta  Catalina  rises  to  a  height  of  some  io,cvX) 
feet,  and  about  the  middle  is  a  group  of  volcanic  pealcs  known  as 
the  Tres  \'irgines,  tlie  highest  of  which  is  said  to  be  7250  teet. 
In  this  group  an  eruption  occurred  in  1S57,  and  since  then 
steam    has  been  ejected,  scnnetimes  in  great  quantity. 

THREE   MOUNTAIN   CHAINS. 

Those  described  above,  as  Professor  Russell  remarks,  are 
onh-  some  of  the  most  striking  instances  among  the  hundreds  of 
lava-flows  and  craters  within  the  United  States  ;  but  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  great  majority  arc  associated  with  the  second  one 
of  the  three  mountain  chains  which  form  the  western  flank  of  the 
North  American  continent,  the  huge  eastern  mass  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  being  almost  entirely,  and  the  smaller  western  one  of 
the  Coast  Range  being  wdiolU-,  free  from  volcanoes  of  recent  date. 
The  Sierra  Madre  in  Mexico,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
longation of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  appears  to  exhibit  no  signs  of 
volcanic  action. 

Thus  a  very  considerable  space  separates  the  volcanoes  of  the 
part,  of  Mexico  which  lies  south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  a  region 
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of  ^rt'.-it  iictivity  t-vcii  in  the  prescnl  diy.  fr""»  lliost-  ..t  wliic-h  \vc 
;  kC  been  speakiu)^.  Tl'.e  former  also  apjjear  not  to  lie,  as  nsual, 
alon^  a  hell  parallel  with  the  western  coast,  hnl  to  he  rather 
irrej^'ularlydistribnted  over  one,  ahont  130  miles  in  hreadth,  which 
extends  from  sea  to  sea  in  a  j^eneral  direction  from  W.  \.  W.  to 
E.  \.  K.  for  not  nnicli  less  than  doo  miles 

All  the  volanoes  in  Mixico  which  are  still  active  (ten  in 
nnmher  accordinj^  to  Reclus)  lie  south  ot  latitude  22".  The  mo-^t 
northerly  of  them  is  Cehoruco  lahout  7140  feet)  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  centre  of  a  ijroup  of  ctati.rs,  which  was  in  eruption  ii\ 
iSyii,  and  has  continued  steamin.u;  cvei  since.  I'arther  south 
near  the  same  coast,  is  Colima,  which  has  l>equent\c  been  active. 
In  iS,S5,  the  dust  from  ii  was  carried  to  the  northeast  for  a  dis- 
tance of   280  miles. 

A  CELEBRATED   VOLCANO. 

Proceeding  eastwards,  and  slightly  to  the  south,  w.  come  to 
forullo,  the  eruption  of  which,  ever  since  the  days  of  Humboldt,  has 
figured  so  largely  in  geological  text  books.  This  for  many  years  was 
([uoted  as  an  example  which  very  strongly  supported  the  elevation 
theory  of  volcanic  cones.  It  was  asserted  that  here  a  tract  of  land 
from  three  to  four  miles  in  extent  had  almost  suddenly  .swelled  up 
like  a  bladder,  while  cones  were  built  by  discharges  from  its  surface 
and  at  its  sides.  This  happened  on  the  night  of  September  29, 1 759  ; 
hut,  as  has  been  frequently  shown,  the  evidence  for  this  remark- 
able phenomenon  is  quite  untrustworthy. 

Proceeding  east,  the  volcanoes  l;ecanic  more  loity.  Xinantecat^ 
some  forty  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  crowned  by  two 
crater-lakes,  rises  to  about  15,000  feet;  but  east  of  that  city  are 
two  giants,  Ixtacihuatl  to  the  north,  and  Popocatepetl  to  the  south. 
The  former,  which,  however,  has  lost  its  crater,  is  hardly  less,  per- 
haps more,  than  16,500  feet ;  but  r^opocatepetl  is  about  1200  feet 
more  than  this,  and  terminates  in  a  crater  from  which  a  little 
steam  issues.  The  lower  part  of  the  mountain  consists  of  basalt, 
but  the  great  cone  is  mostly  composed  of  andesite  and  its  summit 
is  described  as  trachyte. 
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V't  farther  t..  the  east  come  C..t>e  dc  Pcn.te  an.I  Orizaba 
vvlucn  aiso  i,e  uu  a  „c,rt],  and  s.-uthliue;  the  tun.u  r,  whieh  is 
composed  ol  hornblende  andesite,  has  lost  its  crater  and  is  only 
13,55-^  f^-et  liiKh  ;  but  its  companion  is  the  hiuhest  volcanic  sum 
"lit  on  the  northern  continent.  Th  exact  measurement  is" 
uncertani,  but  ,t  cannot  be  much,  if  at  all,  le.ss  than  18,000  feet 
^)..  tne  sumunt  are  three  craters  in  ^ood  preservation,  and  the 
iiauks  ot  the  mountain  are  studded  ^^nh  small  cones.  Its  last 
eruption  ,s  .said  to  have  occurred  in  the  e.ohteeiith  century 

Finally,  on  the  eastern  coast  is  Tuxtia,  reported  to  be  a  little 
ess  han  5000  feet  high,  winch  is  active  fnnu  time  to  time  A 
terrible  eruption  occurred,  after  a  pause  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  ^n  March,  1793.  A  series  of  violent  explosions 
consulerabl3-  reduced  the  height  of  the  mountain  and  scattered 
ashes  over    a     arge    area.      The   fine  dust  was  borne  by  the  wind 

sotUlwist"  "t"  T  ""  ""''"^"'^'  "^^  ''''  same  distance  to  the 
south^^est.  Tins  fact  suggests  that,  as  happened  to  a  less  extent 
in  an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi,  part  of  the  du.st  was  shot  up  into  a 
region  where  an  upper  stratum  of  air  was  mov.ng  in  a  different 
direction  from  the  lower  one.  "^erenc 

EXPLOSION  AFTER  LONG  REPOSE. 

Still    in    Mexico,  bnt  considerably  to   the    south    of  the  belt 
described  above,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  is  Chacahua,  an 
extinct  crater,  while  to  the  east  of  it  is  Pochutla,  a  volcano  which 
after  a  very  Lmg  neriod  of  repose,  exploded  in  iS-o 

Prom  Guatemala  to  Costa  Rica  is  a  zone  marked  by  great 
volcanic  activity,  which  follows  the  line  <,f  the  Pacific  coast.'  lome 
of  t.ie  cones  on  this  rise  to  elevations  considerably  above  10,000 
feet  but  the  majority  do  not  exceed  Sooo  In  Guatemala,  accord- 
ing to  a  list  given  by  Professor  Rus.sell,  there  are  two  active 
volcanoes,  four  quiescent,  and  fifteen  extinct.  Among  the  last- 
named  is  Ta,amulco.  which  lays  claim,  though  probabfy  withont 
warrant,  to  an  altitude  of  18,317  feet. 

In  San  Salvador  five  are  active,  three  quiescent,  and  the  same 
uumt>erextnict.      Honduras,  which    lies  chiefly   to    the    eastTf 
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the  mountain  axis,  is  witliouL  ;iii  active  volcano,  but  has  two 
quiescent  and  thivc  extinct.  Nicaragua  contains  four  active,  eight 
quiescent,  five  extinct,  wliilc  in  Costa  Rica  one  only  can  be  called 
active,  and  its  last  cruptu  n  was  as  long  ago  as  1726,  while  two  are 
(|uiescent  and  six  extinct.  T.astly,  at  the  northern  part  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  are  three  mountains  of  volcanic  origin,  two 
of  thciu  (ner  i  1,0  »o  icct  high,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one 
retains  a  remnant  of  a  crater. 

Three  of  th.e  volcanoes  in  the  above-named  list  are  especially 
interesting,  because,  like  Monte  Nuovo,  the  history  of  their  actual 
l)irth  is  recorded.  Two  of  these  are  in  San  Salvador,  the  third  in 
Nicaragua.  Of  I  lie  f(n-mer,  Izalco,  now  rising  about  3000  feet 
above  the  surrounding  country  and  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
began  to  be  formed  in  the  year  1770.  It  covers  what  previously 
was  a  fine  -attle  farm.  "The  occupants  on  this  estate  were 
alarmed  by  subterranean  noises  and  shocks  of  earthquakes  about 
the  end  o{  1769,  which  continued  to  increase  in  loudness  and 
strength  until  the  twenty-third  of  the  February  following,  when  the 
earth  opened  about  half  a  mile  ^rom  the  dwellings  on  the  estate, 
sending  out  lava,  accompanied  by  fire  and  smoke." 

HOW  THE  CONE  WAS  BUILT  UP. 

The  eruption  thus  begun  went  on  continuousl}^,  lava  some- 
times being  ejected,  but  at  others  only  ashes  and  volcanic  bombs, 
and  thus  the  cone  has  l^een  built  up  to  its  present  height.  No 
lava  has  been  discharged  for  many  years,  but  ashes  and  dust, 
mingled  with  steam,  are  constantly  ejected.  There  are  three 
craters,  the  central  one  being  the  largest  and  most  active.  Acid 
\apors  also  are  emitted  from  fumaroles.  Lake  Ilopango,  which 
possibly  occupies  an  ancient  crater,  also  in  San  Salvador,  wit- 
nessed the  beginning  of  a  volcano  as  lately  as  the  year  1S80. 

A  violent  earthquake  in  1879  was  accompanied  by  a  rising  of 
steam  from  the  lake,  and  was  followed  by  a  steady  fall  in  the  level 
ot  its  waters,  amounting  to  about  thirty-five  feet.  Then,  durincr 
tiK  night  ot  January  20,  i^^So,  the  surface  of  the  lake  was  again 
agitated,   and  the  next  moruiug  a  pile  of  rocks  was  observed  in 
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the  centre,  from  \vlnc:i  rose  a  column  of  vapor.  The  eruption 
lasted  for  more  thrai  a  month,  sulphurous  vapors  were  emitted 
copiovisly,  the  fish  in  the  lake  were  killed,  and  a  cone  was  ulti- 
mately formed  about  i6o  feet  above  the  water,  but  rising  from  a 
depth  of  some  600  feet. 

A  new  volcano  broke  out  on  April  11,  1850,  in  Nicaragua,  in 
a  di.^trict  called  the  Plain  of  Leon.  This  is  studded  with  cones, 
of  which  one  at  least  is  active.  The  commencement  of  the  erup- 
tion was  not  careful] v  observed,  but  the  outbreak  occurred  near 
the  b:ise  of  an  extinct  crater  called  Las  Pilas.  It  began  with  a 
copious  discharge  of  lava. 

This  ceased  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  month,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  different  phase  of  action,  namely,  a  series  of  paroxysms 
lasting  about  three  minutes,  with  intervals  of  about  the  same 
length.  Bv  these,  steam,  ashes,  and  red-hot  bombs  were  shot  up 
to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  accompanied,  it  is  said,  by 
outbursts  of  flame.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  week  a  cone  was 
built  up  to  a  height  of  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
feet,  after  which  the  action  became  much  more  intermittent. 

THREE   SOUTH   AMERICAN   PEAKS. 

Among  the  older  summits  of  Central  America  it  may  suffice 
to  mention  three,  all  of  which  are  lofty  mountains.  Volcan  de 
Agua,  12,213  feet,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  was  a 
crater-lake.  In  the  year  1 541,  after  an  earthquake,  the  wall  of 
the  crater  gave  way  on  the  northeastern  side  and  the  water 
escaped,  doing  great  damage  as  it  rushed  down  the  slope  of  the 
mountain.  Fuego,  to  the  east,  with  its  group  of  three  volcanic 
cones,  the  highe'st  of  which  attains  to  13,943  feet,  was  often  active 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  probably  for  some 
long  time  previously  ;  but  since  then  eruptions  have  been  less 
frequent,  though  one  occurred  as  late  as  i860,  and  steam  still 
issues  from  the  crater. 

Rut  the  most  noted  of  all  is  Coseguina.  for  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  frightful  eruption  in  the  year  1835.  So  far  as  is  known,  this, 
like  the  famous  awakening  of   Vesuvius  in  the  year   79,  put  an 
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end  to  a  long  period  of  complete  repose.  Il  began  on  the  morn- 
ing of  January  20th,  when  several  loud  detonations  were  heard, 
followed  by  the  ejection  of  a  cloud  of  inky  smoke,  through  which 
''  darted  tongues  of  flame  resembling  lightning."  The  cloud 
spread  gradually  outward,  obscuring  the  sun,  while  fine  dust  fell 
from  it  like  rain.  This  went  on  for  two  days,  the  sand  falling 
more  and  more  thickly  and  the  explosions  becoming  louder  and 
louder. 

On  the  third  day  they  reached  a  maximum  and  the  darkness 
became  intense.  The  quantity  of  material  that  fell  was  so  great 
that  for  leagues  around  people  actually  deserted  their  houses, 
fearing  lest  their  roofs  might  be  crushed  in.  At  Leon,  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  away,  the  dust  lay  several  inches  deep,  and  it  was 
carried  to  Jamaica.  Vera  Cruz  and  vSanta  Fe  de  Bogota,  over  an 
area  of  i^iX)  miles  in  diameter.  The  sea  also  was  covered  with 
floating  masses  of  pumice  for  a  distance  of  some  fifty  leagues. 

FOUR   MILES   IN    DIAMETER. 

During  the  eruption  the  height  of  the  cone  was  considerably 
reduced,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  certainh-  known  ;  probably  by 
at  least  one  half,  for  it  is  now  a  crater  four  miles  in  diameter  and 
onh-  3600  feet  above  the  sea.  Many  of  the  phenomena  during 
this  outbreak  closely  agree  with  those  associated  with  the  first 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  and  tli  it  of  Krakatoa  already  described. 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  though  its  hills  in  places  are  com- 
parativel}'  low  and  without  volcanic  cones, links  together  the  great 
mountain  chains  of  North  and  South  America.  But  that  of  the 
Andes,  whicli  extends  along  the  whole  western  flank  of  the  latter, 
is  rather  less  complicated  in  structure  than  the  system  of  the 
former  country.  It  is  a  single  chain,  consisting  partly  of  sedi- 
mentary, partly  of  igneous  rocks,  old  and  new,  both  crystalline 
and  volcanic.  The  sedimentaries  and  the  older  igneous  form  the 
lower  part  of  the  great  mountain  w'all,  and  the  volcanoes,  gene- 
rally speaking,  rise  more  nearly  from  its  crest  than  from  its 
flanks. 

They  are  not,  however,  continuous  along  the  whole  chain,  but 
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form  ilirce  principal  groups— those  of  Colombia  and  Ecuador  in 
tlic  north,  those  of  Bolivia  in  the  centre,  and  those  of  Chili  in  the 
south.  About  si.xty  craters  are  still  active;  those  which  are 
extinct  and  more  or  less  ruined  may  be  counted  by  hundreds. 
The  first  L!:roup,  in  the  more  northern  part,  consists  of  three  prin- 
cipal rau'^es,  of  which  the  eastern  one  branches  out  at  last  into 
the  ,<;re,it  mountains  which  runs  roughly  parallel  with  the  border 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  western  range  is  less  elevated  than  the  others,  at  any 
rate  in  its  more  northern  part ;  the  central,  on  which  the  volcanoe'. 
are  chiefly  situated,  supports  many  lofty  pe.iks.  Of  these  Mesa 
de  Ilcrveo,  18,340  feet,  retains  its  ancient  crater ;  Ruiz,  17. 1S9 
feet  ;  Tolima,  18,393  feet  ;  and  Huila,  18,701,  all  show  some  signs 
of  life.  An  eruption  occurred  at  Purace,  15,425  feet,  in  1S49, 
when  the  torrents  of  mud  caused  by  the  rapid  melting  <  ."  the  snow 
caused  much  deva.station.  Extinct  volcanoes  are  also  frequent. 
In  the  eastern  chain  no  \ents  are  mentioned  as  active. 

FIERY  SUMMITS  OF  ECUADOR. 

Passing  into  Ecuador,  the  volcanic  summits,  according  to  Mr. 
Whymper,  are  grouped  along  two  roughly  parallel  lines.  On  the 
western,  Cotocachi,  Pichincha,  Corazon,  Illiniza,  Carihuairazo, 
and  Chimborazo  are  the  most  important ;  on  the  eastern,  Cayambe 
Antisana,  Sincholagua,  Cotopaxi,  Altar,  and  Sangai.  Of  these 
the  majority  have  lost  their  craters,  including  Chimborazo.  Altar 
retains  one,  so  does  Pichincha,  which  apparently  is  hardly  extinct, 
while  Sangai  and  Cotopaxi,  which  has  been  already  described,  are 
still  active. 

It  may  sulfice  to  say  that  the  specimens  brought  back  by  IVIr. 
Whymper  were  almost  without  exception  varieties  of  andesite. 
several  of  them  containing  hypersthene.  Antisana,  however, 
also  furnished  a  pitchstone.  The  volcanic  cones,  according  to 
Reiss  and  Wolf,  continue  for  some  distance  to  the  south  of  those 
which  have  been  mentioned. 

In  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Andes  we  find  the  second 
linear  group  of  craters.     The  same  arran..ement  in  parallel  lines 
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to  continue,  and  the  highest  summit,  Hauscan,  is  said  to  overtop 
Chimborazo  by  rather  more  than  1300  feet.  Volcanic  cones  are 
most  frequent  in  the  southern  part  of  the  western  range,  where 
they  set  in  again  some  1200  miles  from  those  of  Ecuador.  Few, 
however,  are  mentioned  as  active  in  historic  times  ;  among  them 
Ubinas,  Oniate,  Candarave  (18,964  feet),  are  enumerated  by 
Rtclus.  But  anumg  the  extinct  volcanoes  some  also  rise  to  great 
heights,  such  as  Sara-Sara,  Achatayhua,  Coro  Puna,  Ampato, 
Misti,  and  Chacliani,  all  of  which  exceed  13.000  feet,  the  last 
reai-hing   19.767  feet  and   Misti    18,504   feet. 

This  volcanic  group  continues  into  Bolivia,  and  there  are 
some  active  craters,  especially  near  Lake  Titicaca.  Presumably 
the  higher  peaks  of  this  country,  five  of  which  are  enumerated  as 
over  2i,cxx)feet,  and  the  highest,  Illimani,  reaching  22,350  feet, 
are  volcanic,  and  the  last  is  said  to  smoke  -  instantly.  .Altogether, 
sixteen  craters  are  asserted  to  be  active  in  this  second  group  of 
Andres  volcanoes,  of  which,  at  present,  our  knowledge  is  rather 
imperfect. 

LONG  CEASED  TO   BE  ACTIVE 

Passing  on  to  the  third  group,  the  volcanoes  of  Chili,  we  find 
these  numerous,  though,  for  the  most  part,  they  have  long  ceased 
to  be  active.  In  the  northern  paiu,  however,  two  at  least,  Llullai- 
laco  (17,061  feet)  and  Dona  Inez  are  still  at.  work.  In  the  middle 
are  the  highest  summits— Aconagua,  22,867  feet;  Cerro  del 
Mercedario,  22,302  feet;  Tupuugato,  10,269  feet;  San  Jose, 
20,000  feet;  and  Alaipo,  17,657  feet.  Of  the.se,  Aconagua  has 
entirely  lost  its  crater,  and  Tupuugato  retains  due  distinctive  trace 
of  it.  but  one  or  two  vents  are  still  active;  one  about  13,000  feet 
hi-h,  lying  some  twenty  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Tupuugato. 
In  this  part  also,  according  to  Mr.  FitzGerald,  the  Andes  consist 
of  two  ranges,  of  which  the  western  is  the  watershed  ;  the  other 
supports  the  highest  peaks.  There  is  al. so  a  third  and  eastern 
range,  but  this  is  separated  from  the  main  chain  by  a  valley  oulv 
about  4000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  rocks  brought  back  by  Messrs.  FitzGerald  and  Vines  are 
iLiw^uy  aiiucsKcs,  tiic   aciuai   MinniiiLs  ui    Aconagua   and     i  upun- 
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gato  being  the  hornblende-bearing  variety  of  that  rock,  tliough  a 
rhyolite  or  dacite  was  obtained  on  the  flank  of  the  latter  mountain. 
The  volcanic  line  does  not  completely  come  to  an  end  witli  Chili, 
for  Corcovado  (7510  feet)  in  the  Palagonian  Andes  is  a  volcano, 
but  though  there  may  be  some  extinct  cones  vei  farther  south, 
ihe  active  vents  are  not  continued  to  Cape   Horn. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


RiiJGK  OF  Panama  and  thk  Andks.— Thk  Grkat  Canyon.— 
California  and  Utah.— Ykllowstonk  Park. — Mexico 
AND  South  Amkrica. 
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a  more  remarkable  contrast  between  the  phy- 
*  sical  structure  of  Eastern  and  Western  America  than  in  the 
absence  of  volcanic  phenomena  in  the  former  and  their  prodigious 
development  in  the  latter.  The  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
ai:d  its  tributaries  forms  the  dividing  territory  Ijetween  the  vol- 
canic and  non-volcanic  areas;  so  that  on  crossing  the  high  ridges 
in  which  the  western  tributaries  of  America's  greatest  ri\  er  have 
their  .sources,  and  to  which  the  name  of  the  "  Rocky  Mountains" 
more  properly  belongs,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  region  which, 
throughout  the  later  Tertiary  times  down  almost  to  the  present 
day,  has  been  the  scene  of  volcanic  operations  on  the  grandest 
scale  ;  where  lava-floods  have  been  poured  over  the  country  through 
thousands  ot  square  miles,  and  where  volcanic  cones,  vyiug  in 
magnitude  with  those  of  Etna,  Vesuvius,  or  Hecla,  have  estab- 
lished themselves. 

This  region,  generally  known  as  "The  Great  Basin,"  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  "  Pacific  Range"  of  mountains,  and 
includes  portions  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Wyoming,  Montana  and  Wash- 
ington. To  the  south  it  passes  into  the  mountainous  region  of 
Mexico,  also  highly  volcanic;  and  thence  into  the  ridge  of  Pan- 
ama and  the  Andes.  It  cannot  be  questioned  but  that  the  volcanic 
nature  of  the  Great  Basin  is  due  tu  the  same  causes  which  have 
originated  the  volcanic  outbursts  of  the  Andes  ;  but,  from  what- 
ever cause,  the  volcanic  forces  have  here  entered  upon  their  sec- 
ondary or  moribund  stage. 

In  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  geysers,  hot  springs  and  fumaroles 
give  evidence  of  this  condition.  In  other  districts  the  lava  streams 
are  so  fresh  and  unweathered  as  to   suggest  that   they  had  been 
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erupled  only  a  ten-  hundred  years  ago  ;  bnt  no  active  vent  or  crater 
IS  to  be  found  over  the  uhole  of  this  wide  region.  A  few  speci-il 
districts  only  can  here  he  selected  hv  way  .f  illustration  of  its 
special  features  m  connection  with  its  volcanic  history. 

This  tract,  uhich  is  drained  hy  the  Colorado  river  and  its 
tributaries,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Wali.atch  range  .md 
extends  eastward  to  the  base  of  tlu-  Sierra  Nevada.  Round  its 
margni  expensive  volcanic  tracts  are  to  be  found,  with  nunien.ns 
peaks  and  truncated  coius-the  ancieul  craters  of  eruption--~of 
which  Mount  San  Krauciscn  is  the  culminating  eminence. 

South  of  ttu-  W'ahsatch,  and  occupying  the  high  plateaux  of 
Utah,  enormous  m.^sses  of  volcanic  products  have  been  spread 
over  an  area  ot  9000  square  miles,  attaining  a  thickness  of 
between  3000  and  4000  feet.  Tl:e  earlier  of  these  great  lava- 
floods  appear  to  have  been  trachytic,  but  the  later  basaltic-  and 
in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Dutton,  who  has  described  them  'they 
range  m  point  of  time  from  the  Middle  Tertiary  (Miocene)  down 
to  comparatively  recent  times. 

HIGH   LEVELS  IN    UTAH. 

To  the  south  of  the  high  plateaux  of  Utah  are  many  minor 
volcanic  monntains,  now  extinct  ;  and  as  we  descend  towards  the 
Grand  Canon  of  Colorado  we  find  numerous  cinder  cones  scat- 
tered about  at  intervals  near  the  cliffs.  Extensive  lava  fields  sur- 
mountc^d  by  cinder  cones,  occupy  the  plateau  on  the  western'  side 
of  the  Grand  Canon  ;  and,  according  to  Dutton,  the  great  sheets 
of  basaltic  lava,  of  very  recent  age,  which  occupy  manv  hundred 
square  miles  ot  desert,  have  had  their  sources  in  the.se  cones  of 
eruption. 

Crossing  to  the  east  of  the  Grand  Canon,  we  find  other  lava 
floods  poured  over  the  country  at  intervals,  surmounted  by  San 
l^rancisco-a  volcanic  mountain  of  the  first  magnitude-u-hich 
reaches  an  elevation,  according  to  Wheeler,  of  12.562  feet  above 
the  ocean.  It  has  long  been  extinct,  and  its  stimmit  and  flanks 
are  covered  with^snow  fields  and  glaciers.  Other  parts  of  Arizona 
are   ovcrsi^rcad  by  j,IiceLs  of    basaltic  lava,  through   which  old 
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"  iifcks  "  of  eruption,  furiiied  of  more  .solid  hiva  than  the  -.Iiects, 
rise  oeeasionally  above  the  surface,  and  are  prominent  features  in 
the  landscape. 

P'urther  to  the  eastward  in  New  Mexico,  and  near  the  marj^in 
oi  the  volcanic  region,  is  another  volcanic  mountain  little  less 
lofty  than  San  Francisco,  called  Mount  Taylor,  which,  according 
III  Dutton,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  11,390  feet  above  the  ocean, 
and  8200  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  plateau 
of  lava.  This  mountain  tonus  the  culminating  point  of  a  wide 
volcanic  tract,  over  which  are  distributed  numberless  vents  of 
eruption.  Scores  of  such  vents — generally  cinder  cones — are 
\isible  in  every  pait  of  the  plateau,  and  always  in  a  more  or  less 
dilapidated  condition.  Mount  Taylor  is  a  volcano,  with  a  central 
jiipe  terminating  in  a  large  crater,  the  wall  of  which  was  broken 
down  on  the  east  side  in  the  later  stage  of  its  history. 

VOLCANIC  RANGES. 

Proceeding  westward  into  California,  we  are  again  confronted 
with  volcanic  phenomena  on  a  stupendous  scale.  The  coast  range 
of  mountains,  which  branches  off  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  at 
Mount  Pinos,  on  the  south,  is  terminated  near  the  uortheru  ex- 
tremity of  the  State  by  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  volcanic  origin, 
called  Mount  Shasta,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  14,511  feet. 
This  mountain  was  first  ascended  by  Clarence  King  in  1.S70,  and 
although  forming,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Range, 
it  really  rises  from  the  plain  in  solitary  grandeur,  its  summit 
covered  by  snow,  and  originating  several  fine  glaciers. 

The  summit  of  Mount  Shasta  is  a  nearly  perfect  cone,  but 
from  its  northwest  side  there  juts  out  a  large  crater-cone  just  be- 
low the  snow  line,  between  which  and  the  main  mass  of  the  moun- 
tain their  exists  a  deep  depression  filled  with  glacier  ice.  This 
secondary  crater-cone  has  been  named  Mount  Shastina,  and  round 
its  inner  side  the  stream  of  glacier  ice  winds  itself,  sometimes 
surmounting  the  rim  of  the  crater,  and  shooting  down  masses  of 
ice  into  the  great  cauldron. 

The  length  of  this  glacier  is  about  three  mile^,  and  its  breadth 
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about  4000  feet.  Another  very  lofty  volcanic  mountain  is  Mount 
Rainier,  in  the  Washington  territory,  consislini;  uf  tliiei-  peaks 
of  wliicli  the  eastern  possesses  a  ciater  very  piitVcl  throughout 
its  entire  circunifeience.  This  mountain  appears  lo  b.'  formed 
mainly  of  trachytic  matter.  Proceedinj,^  further  north  into  Britisli 
ierritorv,  se\  eral  volcanic  mountains  uear  the  Pacific  coast  are  said 
to  exhibit  evidence  of  activity 

Of  the.se  ma\  be  meuticmed  Mount  Edgecombe,  Mount  Fair- 
weather,  which  ri.ses  to  a  height  of  1 4,932  feet  ;  and  Mount  vSt. 
Klias,  just  within  the  divisional  line  between  I'ntish  and  Russian 
•erritory,  and  reaching  an  altitude  of  i6,S6o  feet.  This,  thehjftiest 
.fall  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Xortli  American  continent,  except 
those  of  Mexico,  may  be  considered  as  the  connecting  link  in  the 
volcanic  chain  between  the  continent  and  the  Aleutian   Islands. 

LAKES  AND  THEIR    ORIGIN. 

Returning  to  Utah  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  phe- 
nomena of  special  interest,  owing  to  the  inter-relations  of  vol- 
canic and  lacrustine  conditions  which  once  prevailed  over  large 
tracts  of  that  territory.  The  present  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the 
smaller  neighboring  lakes,  those  called  Utah  and  Sevier,  are  but 
remnants  of  an  originally  far  greater  expanse  of  inland  water,  the 
boundaries  of  which  have  been  traced  out  by  Mr.  C  K.  Gilbert, 
and  described  under  the  name  of  Lake  Bonneville. 

The  waters  of  this  lake  appear  to  have  reached  their  highest 
level  at  the  maximum  cold  of  the  Post  Pliocene  period,  when  the 
glaciers  descended  to  its  margin,  and  large  streams  of  glacier 
water  were  poured  into  it.  Kruptions  of  basaltic  lava  from  suc- 
cessive craters  appear  to  have  gone  on  before,  during,  and  after  the 
lacustrine  epoch;  and  the  drying  up  of  the  waters  over  the  greater 
extent  of  their  original  area,  now  converted  into  the  Sevier  Desert, 
and  their  concentration  into  their  present  comparatively  narrow 
basins,  appears  to  have  proceeded  pari  passu  with  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  volcanic  outbursts. 

Two  successive  epochs  of  eruption  of  basalt  appears  to  have 
been    clearly    established — au   earlier  one  of  the  "  Provo  Age," 
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when  the  hiva  was  c-xtnuUd  from  the  Tabcnuuli-  craters,  and  a 
laur  epocli.  when  tlic  eruptions  took  place  from  tlu-  he  vSprin^ 
traters.  The  oldest  volcanic  rock  appears  to  be  !'.\t>liie,  which 
peers  up  in  two  small  hills  almost  smothered  hene  ith  the  lake 
dejxjsits.      Its  eruption  was  long  anterior  to  the  lake  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cessation  of  the  eruptions  of  the  later 
lia-^ahic  she.'ts  is  evidently  an  event  of  such  recent  date  that  Mr. 
(lilbert  is  led  to  look  forward  to  their  resumption  at  some  future, 
but  not  distant,  epoch.  As  he  truly  observes,  we  are  not  to  infer 
that,  because  the  outward  manifestations  of  volcanic  action  have 
ceased,  the  internal  causes  of  those  manifestations  have  passed 
away.  These  are  still  in  operation,  and  must  make  themselves 
fell  when  the  internal  ft)rces  have  recovered  their  exhausted 
energies  ;  but  })erhaps  not  to  the  same  extent  as  before. 

COUNTRY  BORDERING  SNAKE   RIVER. 

The  tract  of  country  bordering  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho  and 
Washington  is  remarkable  for  the  vast  sheets  of  plateau-basalt 
with  which  it  is  overspread,  extending  sometimes  in  one  great 
flood  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  and  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  they  are  often  unaccompanied  by  any  visible  craters 
or  vents  of  eruption.  In  Oregon  the  plateau-basalt  is  at  least  2000 
feet  in  thickness,  and  where  traversed  by  the  Columbia  River  it 
reaches  a  thickness  of  about  3000  feet. 

The  Snake  and  Cclumbia  rivers  are  lined  by  walls  of  volcanic 
rock,  basaltic  above,  trachytic  below,  for  a  distance  of,  in  the 
former,  one  hundred,  in  the  latter,  two  hundred,  miles.  Captain 
Dutton,  in  describing  the  High  Plateau  of  Utah,  observes  that  the 
lavas  appear  to  have  welled  up  in  mighty  floods  without  any  of 
that  explosive  violence  generally  characteristic  of  volcanic  action. 
This  extravasated  matter  has  spread  over  wide  fields,  deluging  the 
surrounding  country  like  a  tide  in  a  bay,  and  overflowing  all  in- 
equalities. Here  also  we  have  evidence  of  older  volcanic  cones 
buried  beneath  seas  of  lava  subsequently  extruded. 

in  the  neighborhood  of  these  great  sheets  has  led  American  geolo- 
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-istst..  tlir  c..iKlu.si„ii  that  tin-  lavas  wero  in  man v  cases  extriuU-d 
'■"111  livsmcs  in  tlic  earth's  crust  ratlKT  than  fmni  urdinary  craters 
1  Ins  vKw  ,s  al^(,  .ir.v;c.I  ],y  Sir  A.  (uikic,  u  I,.,  visitd  the  Utah 
region,,!  the  Snake  River  in  iSS.,  and  has  vividly  descrilx-d 
the  inipressKm  pnulneed  by  the  sight  ..f  these  va>,t  fields  „f 
basaltic  l;'\a. 

He  says.  "  We  fonnd  that  thc.Ider  traehvtic  lavas  of  the  hills 
had  bc-en  deeplv  tivnch-d  by  the  lateral  valleys  and  that  all  these 
valleys  had  a  tlo..r  uf  black  basalt  that  had  been  ponred  out  as  thelast 
of  the  molten  material  from  the  now  extinct  volcan..es     There  were 

no  visiblecones  or  vents  from  which  these  Hoods  of  basalt  could  hive 
proceeded.   We  rode  for  hours  by  the  margin  of  a  vast  plain  of  basalt 
-.i-etching  southward  and  westward  as  far  as  the  eve  cmld  reach 
1  reahxed  the  truth  of  an  assertion  made  first  by  Richthofen  that 
our  modern  volcanoes,  such  as  Vesuvius  and  ^tna.  present  ns'with 
by  no  means  the  grandest  type  of  volcanic  action,  but  rather  belong 
loatnne  of  failing  activity.  There  have  been  periods  of  tremendous 
y.dcanic  energy,  when   instead  of  escaping  from  a  local  vent    like 
a\esnvuin  cone,  the   lava  has   fonnd  its   way  to  the  surface  by 
innumerable  fissures  opened  for  it  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe 
over  thousands  of  s(iuare  miles." 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ERUPTIONS. 

reH«?%  w"'r'    •^^\^''^^^^^""  "^  -l^-^^i^-  events    throughout  the 
Lnrs  '"        "'"'''    '''^'''■'    '"    J'^^ve  been  somewhat  as 

The  earliest  volcanic  eruptions  occurred  in  the  later 
Eocene  epoch  and  Mere  continued  into  the  succeeding  Miocene 
stage.  These  consisted  of  rocks  moderately  rich  in  silio,  and  are 
grouped  under  the  heads  of  propyli.e  and  andesite.  To  these 
succeeded  d.mng  the  Pliocene  epoch  still  more  hi^^hly  silicated 
nx^s^of  .achytic    type,  consisting  of   sanidine    ami    'oU^ 

and  V:z:^:  ^s::"::ri:!^f  i!r-i!!- ^-^  -^^-- 

during  wl,ich  theVocks  just  d^^Sbed  werr^^al^J  ::^'t::^ 
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the  ^rvat  crnptinns  of  basaltic  lava,  dcliijjiii^r  the  plains,  winding 
n. 1111(1  ihf  fonc-s  or  plateaux  of  the  older  la\  as,  (lescetuliti^' -itlo  the 
ii\cT  valli\  s  and  floodin;^'  the  lake  beds,  issiiiiijj;  from  both  \ents 
and  fissures,  and  eontinuiu^  iutenuitteiitly  down  almost  itito  the 
jtiesent  day — certainly  into  the  period  of  man's  ap])earaiice  on 
the  scene. 


Thus  the  volcanic   historv  of  Western    America 
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■  remarkaf)ly  to  that  of  the  hunipean  reijioiis  with  which  we  have 
l)reviously  dealt,  both  as  rej,'ards  the  succession  of  the  various 
lavas  and  the  epochs  of  their  eruption. 

The  jrcysers  and  hot  si)rinjTs  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  like 
tlio.sc  in  Iceland  a"d  New  Zealand,  are  special  manifestations  of 
volcanic  action,  ^.^eiierally  in  its  secondary  or  mori'Dund  sta^-e. 
The  i^eyscrs  of  the  Yellowstone  occur  on  a  grand  scale  ;  the 
eruptions  are  frequent,  and  the  water  is  projected  into  the  air  to  a 
height  of  over  200  feet.  Most  of  these  are  intermittent,  like  the 
remarkable  one  known  as  Old  Fai'hful,  the  Castle  (rcyser,  and 
the  Giantess  Geyser  described  by  Di  Hayden,  which  ejects  the 
water  to  a  height  of  250  feet. 

TINTS  OF  RED  AND  YELLOW. 

The  geyser  waters  hold  large  quantities  of  silica  and  sulphur 
in  solution,  owing  to  their  high  temperature  under  great  pressure, 
and  these  minerals  are  precipitated  upon  the  cooling  of  the  waters 
in  the  air,  and  form  circular  basins,  often  gorgeously  tinted  with 
red  and  yellow  colors. 

In  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Islands  maybe  referred  to  two 
classes,  distinguished  })y  their  elevation  into  high  and  low.  The 
latter  class  appear  tobc  entircl\-  of  modern  formation, the  product  of 
that  accumulation  of  coral  reefs  which  F'linders  and  others  have 
described  in  .so  interesting  a  manner.  The  high  islands,  on  the 
contrary,  are  chiefly  volcanic,  though  in  the  Friendly  and  Mar- 
quesa  Islands  primitive  rocks  occur,  and  in  the  Waohoo  porphyry 
and  amygdaloid. 

.._  T  1  T^  1  __■•••_ 
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tain  chain,  consisting   of  a    line    of  active    volcanoes,  especially 
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towards  their  north,  which  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Philippine 
group,  whereas  the  islands  that  lie  detached  in  the  nnc'  le  of  the 
basin,  of  which  these  two  groups  are  the  boundaries,  seem  for  the 
most  part  to  be  extinguished. 

Mr.  P^llis,  a  missionary,  has  given  in  a  narrative  of  a  Tour 
Through  the  Hawaii  Islands  a  most  detailed  account  of  the  active 
volcano  of  Hawaii. 

The  plain  over  which  their  way  to  the  moimtain  lay  was  a 
vast  waste  of  ancient  lava,  which  he  thus  describes  :— "The  tract 
of  l.iva  resembled  in  appearance  an  inland  sea,  bounded  bv  distant 
mountains.  Once  it  had  certainly  been  in  a  fluid  state,  but 
appeared  as  if  it  had  become  suddenly  petrified,  or  turned  into  a 
glassy  stone,  while  its  agitated  billows  were  rolling  to  and  fro. 
Not  only  were  the  large  swells  and  hollows  distinctly  marked,  but 
in  many  places  the  surface  of  these  billows  was  covered  by  a 
smaller  ripple,  like  that  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  the 
springing  up  of  a  breeze,  or  the  passing  currents  of  air,  which  pro- 
duce what  the  sailors  call  a  cats-paw. 

EDGE  OF     i  STEEP  PRECIPICE. 

"About  2  p.  M.  the  crater  of  Kilauea  suddenly  burst  upon  our 
view.     We  expected  to  have  seen  a  mountain  with  a  broad  base 
and  rough,  indented  sides,  composed  of  loose  slags,  or  hardened 
streams  of    lava,   and  whose   summit   would    have    presented  a 
rugged   wall  of   scoria,   forming  the  rim  of  a  mighty  cauldron. 
But  instead  of  this,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  steep 
precipice,  with  a  vast  plain  before  us  fifteen  or  sixtecu  miles  in 
circumference,  and  sunk  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet 
below  its  original  level.     The  surface  of  this  plain  was  uneven 
and  strewed  over  with  huge  stones  and  volcanic  rock,  and  in  the 
center  of  it  was  the  great  crater,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  place  where  we  were  standing.     We  walked  on  to 
the  north  end  of  the  ridge,  where,  the  precipice  being  less  steep  a 
.  .scent  to  the  plain  below  seemed  practicable.     With  all  our  care 
we  did  nut  reach  the  bottom  without  several  falls  and  slight  bruises.' 

"After  walking  some  dist .  .ce  over  the  sunken  plain,  which 
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in  several  places  sounded  hollow  under  our  feet,  we  at  length  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  great  crater,  where  a  spectacle  sublime,  and 
even  appalling,  presented  itself  before  us.  Immediately  before  us 
yawned  an  immense  gulf,  in  the  form  of  a  crcscen  ,  about  two 
miles  in  length,  from  N.  E.  lo  ,S.  \V..  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and 
apparently  eight  hundred  feet  deep.  The  Dottom  was  covered  with 
lava,  and  llie  S.  W.  and  northern  parts  of  it  were  one  vast  flood  of 
burning  matter,  in  a  state  of  terrific  ebullition,  rolling  to  and  fro 
its  'fiery  surge'  and  flaming  billows. 

A  BURNING  LAKE. 

"P^'fty-one  conical  islands  of  varied  form  and  size,  containing 
so  many  craters,  rose  either  round  the  edge,  or  from  the  surface 
of  the  burning  lake;  twenty-two  constantly  emitted  columns  of 
grey  smoke,  or  pyramids  of  brilliant  flame  ;  and  several  of  these 
at  the  same  time  vomited  from  their  ignited  mouths  streams  of 
lava,  which  ro^^ed  in  blazing  torrents  down  their  black  indented 
sides,  into  the  l  filing  mass  below.  The  existence  of  these  conical 
craters  led  us  to  conclude  that  the  boiling  cauldron  of  lava  before 
us  did  not  form  the  focus  of  the  volcano;  that  this  mass  of  melted 
lava  was  comparatively  shallow ;  and  that  the  basin  in  which  it 
was  contained  was  separated  by  a  stratum  of  solid  matter  from 
the  great  volcanic  abyss,  which  constantly  poured  out  its  melted 
contents  through  these  numerous  craters  into  this  upper  reservoir. 

"The  sides  of  the  gulch  before  us,  although  composed  of 
different  strata  of  ancient  lava,  were  perpendicular  for  about  four 
hundred  feet,  and  rose  from  a  wide  horizontal  ledge  of  solid  black 
lava  of  irregular  breadth,  but  extending  completely  round,  beneath 
this  ledge,  the  sides  sloped  gradually  towards  the  burning  lake, 
which  was,  as  ^.arly  as  we  could  judge,  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  feet  1  ,er.  It  was  evident  that  the  large  crater  had  been 
recently  filled  v.ith  liquid  lava  up  to  this  black  ledge,  and  had.  by 
some  subterraneous  canal,  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  or  under  the 
low  land  on  the  shore. 

"  The  grey,  and  in  some  places  apparently  calcined  sides  of 
the  great  crater  before  us — the  fissures  which  intersected  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  ])lain  on  wliich  ue  wciv  .staiidin.L;  -the  long  banks  of 
sulphur  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  abyss— the  vigorous  acti.m  of 
the  nunien.u.s  small  craters  on  its  borders— the  dense  columns  of 
vapot  and  smoke  that  rose  at  the  X.  and  S.  end  of  the  plain- 
together  with  the  ridge  uf  sleep  rocks  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
rising  probably  in  sonic  places  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  a  per- 
pendicular height,  presented  an  immense  volcanic  panorama,  the 
effect  of  which  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  constant  roaring  of 
,  the  vast  furnaces  belo\\-. 

"The  natives  still  persist  in  believing,  that  the  conical  craters 
of  the  mountains  are  the  houses  of  their  gods,  where  thev  frequently 
amuse  themselves  by  playing  at  Konane  la  game  like  draughts); 
that  the  roaring  of  the  furnaces  and  the  crackling  of  the  flames 
are  the  mu>ic  of  their  dance,  and  that  the  red  flaming  surge  is  the 
surf  in  which  they  play,  sp..rtively  swimming  on  the  rolling  wave. 
Some  of  their  legends  may  remind  us  of  those  that  prevailed 
among  the  Greek.s. 

CURIOUS  OLD  LEGEND. 

".Thus  one  of  their  kings,  who  had  off"ended  Pele,  the  princi- 
pal goddess  of  the  volcano,  is  pursued  bv  her  to  the  shore;,  where 
leaping  into  a  canoe  he  paddles  out  to  sea.  Pele,  perceiving  his 
escape,  hurls  after  him  huge  stones  and  fragments  of  rock,  which 
fall  thickly  around,  but  do  not  strike  the  canoe.  A  number  of 
rocks  111  the  sea  are  shown  by  the  natives,  which  like  the  Cyclo 
peaii  Islands  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  are  said  to  have  been 
those  thrown  by  Pele  to  sink  the  boat. 

"  This  legend  is  very  characteristic  of  the  manners  and  feel- 
ings of  savage  life.  The  king  is  repre.sented  as  taking  little  pains 
to  secure  the  escape  of  anyone  but  himself,  for  his  mother,  wife 
and  children  are  all  abandoned  without  compunction  ;  his  conduct 
to  the  fnend  who  accompanies  him  is  the  only  trait  which  redeems 
his  character  from  the  charge  of  utter  selfishness,  nor  among  the 
natives  who  tell  the  .story,  is  their  praise  of  the  adroitne.ss  with 
which  he  effected  his  escape,  at  all  less  commended  on  account  of 
this  desertion  of  his  nearest  relations." 
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The  globe  is  girdled  by  a  chain  of  volcanic  mountains  in  a 
state  of  greater  or  less  activity,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
a  girdle  of  safety  for  the  whole  world,  through  which  the  masses 
of  molten  matter  in  a  state  of  high  pressure  beneath  the  crust 
find  a  way  of  escape  ;  and  thus  the  structure  of  the  globe  is  pre- 
served from  even  greater  convulsions  than  those  which  from  time 
to  time  take  place  at  various  points  on  its  surface. 

This  girdle  is  partly  terrestrial,  partly  submarine  ;  and  com- 
mencing at  Mount  Erebus,  near  the  Antarctic  Pole,  ranging 
through  South  vShctland  Isle.  Cape  Horn,  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  then  through  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Kamtschatka,  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  the  Kuriles,  the  Japanese,  the  Philippines,  New 
Guinea,  and  New  Zealand,  reaches  the  Antartic  Circle  by  the 
Balleny  Islands.     This  girdle  sends  off  branches  at  several  points. 

DORMANT  VOLCANIC    EVENTS. 

The  linear  arrangement  of  active  or  dormant  volcanic  vents 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Humboldt,  Von  Each,  Daubeny  and  other 
writers.  The  great  range  of  burning  mountains  of  the  Andes  of 
Chili,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Mexico,  that  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  of 
Kamtschatka  and  the  Kurile  Islands,  extending  .southwards  into 
the  Philippines,  and  the  branching  range  of  the  Sunda  Islands 
are  well  known  examples.  That  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  rang- 
ing from  Grenada  through  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  IMartinique, 
Dominica,  Gaudeloupe,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  and  St.  Eustace,  is  also 
a  remarkable  example  of  the  linear  arragement  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains. O-  .racing  these  ranges  on  a  map  of  the  world  it  will  be 
observed  that  they  are  either  strings  of  islands,  or  lie  in  proximity 
to  the  ocean  ;  and  hence  the  view  was  naturally  entertained  by 
some  writers  that  oceanic  water,  or  at  any  late  that  of  a  large  lake 
or  sea,  was  a  necessary  agent  in  the  production  of  volcanic 
eruptions. 

This  view  seems  to  receive  further  corroboration  from  the 
fact  that  the  interior  portions  of  the  continents  and  large  islands 
such  as  Australia  are  destitute  of  volcanoes   in   action,  "'(th  the 
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remarkable  exceptions  of  Mounts  Kcnia  and  Kilimanjaro  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  and  a  few  others.  It  is  aLso  very  significant  in  this 
connection  that  many  of  the  volcanoes  now  extinct,  or  at  least 
dormant,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  appear  to  have  been  in  prox- 
imity to  sheets  of  water  during  the  period  of  activity. 

Thus  the  old  volcanoes  of  the  Hauran,  east  of  the  Jordan, 
appear  to  have  been  active  at  the  ]ieriod  when  the  present  Jordan 
valley  was  filled  with  water  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  a 
lake  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  but  which  has  nowshrunk  back 
to  within  the  present  limits  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Again,  at  the 
period  when  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Central  France  were  in 
active  operation,  an  extensive  hike  overspread  the  tract  lying  to 
the  east  of  the  granitic  plateau  on  which  the  craters  and  domes 
arc  planted,  now  constituting  the  rich  and  fertile  plain  of  Cler- 
mont. 

WATER  AND  EXPLOSIONS. 

Such  instances  are  too  significant  to  allow  us  to  doubt  that 
water  in  some  form  is  very  generally  connected  with  volcanic 
operations  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  necessary 
to  the  original  formation  of  .olcanic  vents,  whether  linear  or 
sporadic.  If  this  were  so,  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  the  British 
Isles  would  still  be  active,  as  they  are  close  to  the  sea-margin, 
and  no  volcano  would  now  be  active  which  is  not  near  to  some 
large  sheet  of  water. 

But  Jorullo,  (me  of  the  great  active  volcanoes  of  Mexico,  lies 
no  less  than  120  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  Cotopaxi,  in  Ecuador, 
isnearly  equally  distant.  Kilimanjaro, iS.SSi  feet  high, and  Kenia, 
in  the  equ".orial  regions  of  Central  Africa,  are  about  150  miles 
from  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  a  still  greater  distance  from  the 
ocean  ;  and  Mount  Demavend,  in  Persia,  which  rises  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  18,464  feet  near  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  a 
volcanic  mountain  of  the  first  magnitude,  is  now  extinct  or 
d(n-mant.  ! 

Such  facts  as  these  all  tend  to  show  that  although  water  may 
be  an  accessory  of  volcanic  eruptions,  it  is  not  in  all  cases 
p'i^piitial  !  and  we  are  obliced.  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  some 
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other  theory  of  volcanic  action  differing  from  that  which  would 
attribute  it  to  the  access  of  water  to  highly  heated  or  molten 
matter  within  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

The  view  of  Leopold  von  Buch,  who  considered  that  the  great 
lines  of  volcanic  mountains  above  referred  to  rise  along  the 
borders  of  rents,  or  fissures,  in  the  earth's  crust,  is  one  which  is 
inherently  probable,  and  is  in  keeping  with  observation.  That 
the  crust  of  the  globe  is  to  a  remarkable  extent  fissured  and  torn 
in  all  directions  is  a  phenomenon  familiar  to  all  field  geologists. 
Such  rents  and  fissures  are  often  accompanied  by  displacement  of 
the  strata,  owing  to  which  the  crust  has  been  vertically  elevated 
on  one  side  or  lowered  on  the  other,  and  such  displacements  (or 
"  faults  ")  sometimes  amount  to  thousands  of  feet. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  FISSURES. 

It  is  only  occasionally,  however,  that  such  fractures  are 
accompanied  by  the  extrusion  of  molten  matter  ;  and  in  the  north 
of  England  and  Scotland  dykes  of  igneous  rock,  such  as  basalt, 
which  run  across  the  country  for  many  miles  in  nearly  straight 
lines,  often  cut  across  the  faults,  and  are  only  rarely  coincident 
with  them.  Nevertheless,  it  can  scarcely  be  a  question  that  the 
grand  chain  of  volcanic  mountains  which  stretches  almost  contin- 
uously along  the  Andes  of  South  America,  and  northwards  through 
Mexico,  has  been  piled  up  along  the  line  of  a  system  of  fissures  in 
the  fundamental  rocks  parallel  to  the  coast,  though  not  actually 
coincident  therewith. 

The  structure  and  arrangtmnt  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Quito, 
for  example,  are  eminently  suggestive  of  arrangement  along  lines 
of  fissure.  As  shown  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  the  volcanic 
mountains  are  disposed  in  two  parallel  chains,  which  run  side  by 
side  for  a  distance  of  over  500  miles  northwards  into  the  State  of 
Columbia,  and  enclose  between  them  the  hign  plains  of  Quito 
and  Lacunga.  Along  the  eastern  chain  are  the  great  cones  of 
El  Altar,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  16,383  feet  above  the  ocean, 
and  having  an  enormous  crater  apparently  dormant  or  extinct, 
and  covered  with  snow  ;  then  Cotopaxi,  its   sides  covered  with 
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snow,  and  sending  forth  from  its  crater  several  columns  of  smoke  ; 
then  Guamani  and  Cayambe  (19.000  feet),  huge  truncated  cones' 
apparently  extinct  ;  these  constitute  the  eastern  chain  of  volcanic 
heights. 

The  western  chain  contains  even  loftier  mountains.  Here 
we  find  the  gigantic  Chimborazo,  an  extinct  volcano  whose  summit 
IS  wliite  with  snow  ;  Carihuaira/o  and  Illiniza,  a  loftv  pointed 
peak  like  the  Mattcrliorn  ;  Coraxon.  a  snow-clad  dome,  reaching  a 
height  of  15,8;  I  feet;Ataca/.o  and  Pichincha,  the  latter 'an 
extinct  volcano  reaching  an  elevaticm  of  15,920  feet  ;  such  is  the 
western  chain,  remarkable  for  its  straightness,  the  volcanic  cones 
being  planted  in  one  grand  procession  from  .south  to  north.  This 
rectilinear  arrangen:ent  of  the  western  chain,  only  a  little  les.s 
conspicuous  in  the  eastern,  is  very  suggestive  of  a  line  of  fracture 
in  the  crust  beneath. 

And  when  we  contemplate  the  prodigious  quantity  of  matter 
included  within  the  limits  of  these  colossal  domes  and  tneir  envi- 
ronmerts,  all  of  whicli  has  been  extruded  from  the  internal  reser- 
voirs, we  gain  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  contracting 
crust  disposes  of  the  matter  it  can  no  longer  contain. 

QUITO  AND  PERU. 

Between  the  volcanoes  of  Quito  and  those  of  Peru  there  is  an 
intervening  space  of  fourteen  degrees  of  latitude.  This  is  occupied 
by  the  Andes,  regarding  the  structure  of  which  we  have  not 
much  information  except  that  at  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  not 
volcanic.  But  from  Arequipa  in  Peru,  an  active  volcano,  we  find  a 
new  serK  of  volcanic  mountains  continued  southwards  through 
Tacora  (19,740  feet),  then  further  .s„uth  the  more  or  less  active 
vents  ofSajama  (22,915  feet).  Coqnina.Tutupaca.Calama.  Atacama 
1  uconado,  and  others,  forming  an  almost  continuous  range  with 
that  part  of  the  de.sert  of  Atacama  pertaining  to  Chili. 

Through  this  country  we  find  the  volcanic  range  appearing 
at  intervals  ;  and  still  more  to  the  .southwards  it  is  doubtless  con- 
nected with  the  volcanoes  of  Patagonia,  north  of  the  Magellan 
btraits,    and   of  Terra  d. '    Fuego.     Mr.   David  Fnrb^«   m^.;^.,. 
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that  this  great  range  of  volcanic  mountains,  lying  nearly  north 
and  south,  corresponds  to  a  line  of  fracture  lying  somewhat  to  the 
east  of  the  range. 

A  similar  statement  in  all  probability  applies  to  the  systems 
of  volcanic  mountains  of  the  Aleutian  Isles,  Kamtschatka,  the 
Kuriles,  the  Philippines,  and  Sunda  Isles.  Nor  can  it  be  reason- 
ably doubted  that  the  Western  American  coast  line  has  to  a  great 
extent  been  determined,  or  marked  out,  by  such  lines  of  displace- 
ment ;  for,  as  Darwin  has  shown,  the  whole  western  coast  of  South 
America,  for  a  distance  of  between  2i^)00  and  3000  miles  south  of 
the  Equator,  has  undergone  an  upward  movement  in  very  recent 
limes— that  is,  within  the  period  of  living  marine  shells — during 
which  period  the  volcanoes  have  been  in  activity. 

GROUPS  OF  VOLCANOES. 

This  chain  may  also  be  cited  in  evidence  of  volcanic  action 
along  fissure  lines.  It  connects  the  volcanoes  of  Kamtschatka 
with  those  of  Japan,  and  the  linear  arrangement  is  apparent.  In 
the  former  peninsula  Enuan  counted  no  fewer  than  thirteen  active 
volcanic  mountains  rising  to  heights  of  12,000  to  15,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  the  chain  of  the  Kuriles  Professor  John  Milne 
counted  fifty-two  well-defined  volcanoes,  of  which  nine,  perhaps 
more,  are  certainh'  active. 

They  are  not  so  high  as  those  of  Kamtschatka  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  rise  from  very  deep  oceanic  waters,  and  have 
been  probably  built  up  from  the  s^a  bottom  by  successive  erup- 
tions of  tuff,  lava,  and  ash.  According  to  the  view  of  Professor 
Milne,  the  volcanoes  of  the  Kurile  chain  are  fast  becoming 
extinct. 

Besides  the  volcanic  vents  arranged  in  lines,  of  which  we  have 
treated  above,  there  are  a  large  number,  both  active  and  extinct, 
which  appear  to  be  disposed  in  groups,  or  sporadically  distributed, 
over  various  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  I  say  appear  to  be, 
because  this  sporadic  distribution  may  really  be  resolvable  (at 
least  in  some  cases)  into  linear  distribution  for  short  distances. 
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he  arran,<red  around  Vesuvius  as  a  centre,  really  resolves  itself 
into  a  line  of  active  and  extinct  vents  of  eruption,  ranging  across 
Italy  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  through  Iscliia, 
Procida,  Monte  Nuovo  and  the  Phlegraean  Fields,  Vesuvius  and 
Mount  \'ulture. 

Again,  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Central  France,  which  appear 
to  form  an  isolated  group,  indicate,  when  viewed  in  detail,  a  linear 
arrangement  ranging  from  north  to  south.  Another  region  over 
which  extinct  craters  are  distributed  lies  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  above  Bonn  and  the  Moselle ;  a  fourth  in  Hungary ;  a  fif  'i 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Palestine;  and  a  sixth  in  Central 
Asia  around  Lake  Balkash.  These  are  all  continental,  and  the 
linear  distribution  is  not  apparent. 

By  far  the  most  extensive  regions  with  sporadically  distrib- 
uted volcanic  vents,  both  active  and  extinct,  are  those  which  are 
overspread  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  where  the  vents  emerge  in 
the  form  of  islands.  These  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  great  oceans, 
the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Indian  ;  but  are  especially  numer- 
ous over  the  central  Pacific  region. 

VOLCANIC  CORAL  REEFS. 

As  Kotzebue  and  subsequently  Darwin  have  pointed  out,  all 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  either  coral-reefs  or  of  volcanic  origin ; 
and  many  of  these  rise  from  great  depths  ;  that  is  to  say,  from' 
depths  of  I  coo  to  2000  fathoms.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  attempt 
to  enumerate  all  these  islands  which  rise  in  solitary  grandeur 
from  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  are  the  scenes  of  volcanic  opera- 
tions; a  few  may,  however,  be  enumerated. 

In  the  itlantic,  Iceland  first  claims  notice,  owing  to  the  mag- 
nitude and  number  of  its  active  vents  and  the  variety  of  the  accom- 
panying phenomena,  especially  the  geysers.  As  Lyell  has 
observed,  with  the  exception  of  Ktna  and  Vesuvi.is,  the  most  com- 
plete chronological  records  of  a  series  of  eruptions  in  existence 
are  those  of  Iceland,  which  come  down  from  the  ninth  century  of 
our  era,  and  which  go  to  show  that  since  the  twelfth  century  there 
..as  never  ^en  an  interval  of  mure  than  forty  ycais  without  either 
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an  eruption  or  a  great  earthquakt .  So  intense  is  the  volcanic 
energy  in  this  island  that  some  of  the  eruptions  of  Hccla  have 
lasted  six  years  without  cessation. 

Earthquakes  have  often  shaken  the  whole  island  at  once, 
causing  great  changes  in  the  interior,  such  as  the  sinking  down 
of  hills,  the  rending  of  mountains,  and  the  desertion  by  rivers  of 
tlieir  channels,  and  the  appearance  of  new  lakes.  New  islands 
have  often  been  thrown  up  near  the  coast,  while  others  have  dis- 
appeared. In  the  intervals  between  eruptions,  innumerable  hot 
springs  afford  vent  to  the  subterranean  heat,  and  solfataras  dis- 
charge copious  streams  of  inflammable  matter.  The  volcanoes  in 
different  parts  of  the  island  are  observed,  like  those  of  the  Phk- 
graean  Fields,  to  be  in  activity  by  turns,  one  vent  serving  for  a 
lime  as  a  safety-valve  for  the  others. 

A  HISTORIC  ERUPTION. 

The  most  memorable  eruption  of  recent  years  was  that  of 
Skapta  Jokul  in  1783,  when  a  new  island  was  thrown  up,  and  two 
torrents  of  lava  issued  forth,  one  forty-five  and  the  other  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and  which,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Professor 
Bischoflf,  contained  matter  surpassing  in  magnitude  the  bulk  of 
Mont  Blanc.  One  of  these  streams  filled  up  a  large  lake,  and 
entering  the  channel  of  the  Skapta,  completely  dried  up  the  river. 
The  volcanoes  of  Iceland  may  be  considered  as  safety-valves 
to  the  region  in  which  lie  the  British   Isles. 

This  group  of  volcanic  isles  rises  from  deep  Atlantic  waters 
north  of  the  Equator,  and  the  vents  of  eruption  are  partially  active, 
partially  dormant,  or  extinct.  It  must  be  supposed,  however,  that 
at  a  former  period  volcanic  action  was  vastly  more  energetic  than 
at  present  ;  for  except  at  the  Grand  Canary,  Gomera,  Porta  Ven- 
tura and  Lancerote,  where  various  non-volcanic  rocks  are  found, 
these  islands  appear  to  have  been  built  up  from  their  foundations 
of  eruptive  materials. 

The  highest  point  in  the  Azores  is  the  Peak  of  Pico,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  7016  feet  above  the  ocean.  But  this  great  ele- 
vation is  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifte  (or  Pic  de 
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Tey.lH  i„   th.   Can:nK..  uhic-h    attains  u.  an   elevation   ..f   ,,.  .. 
(^■H,  as  deterni.ne.l  I-v  I'rotVssur  l'ia//i  Sn.vtli.  '" 

llns^reat   vuk-anic  cone,  risinj,^  fr.nn'tlu-  ocean,  its  summit 

^  "    .bjtct  of  nncommon  beauty  and  interest  ul.en  seen   from   the 

<.b.sul,an  and  ashes,  nses  out  of  a  vast  cauldron  of  older  balsa     ^ 
rocks  wuh  precp.tous  inner  ualls---much  as  the  cone  of  Vesuvi 
rises  fron.  wulnn  the  partially  encirclin,.  walls  of  Sonuua.      From 
the  summit  issue  lurth  sulphurous  vapors,  hut  iiu  riame. 

OUTER   RING  OF  BASALT. 

in  iS^if";;'   f"-''^''  'r'';'  ^^"'"^  '  P^-lon^ed  vist  to  this  mountain 
hat   the  .'"'■  ■'^^''■^■^'>' '•*■  '^-^   ^-">  -'J  structure,  shows 

tha  the  great  cone  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  ring  of  basalt 
enclosnig  two  foci  of  eruption,  the  lavas  from  which  iLe  brok eu 
through  the  ring  of  the  outer  crater  on  the  western  side,  and  have 

crater  is  filled  up,  and  we  hiid  a  cmvex  surface  ("The  Plain  of 
Rambleta'')  surmounted  towards  its  eastern  end  by  a  dimi  mi.^ 
cone,  500  feet  high,  called  "  Humboldt's  Ash  Cone ''  The  slope 
of  the  great  cone  of  Teneriffe  ranges  from  28°  to  ^8^;  and  below  a 
evel  of  ;o<.o  feet  the  general  slopeofthe  whole  mountain  down  to 
the  water  s  edge  varies  from  10^^  to  r.J^  from  the  horizontal  The 
great  cone  is  penetrated  by  numerous  basaltic  dykes 

The  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  which  contain  beds  of  limestone 
along  with   volcanic  matter,  possess   in   the    island  of  Fue<.o  an 
active  volcano   rising  to  a  height  of  7000  feet  above  the  surf;;ce'of 
the  ocean.      1  he  central  cone,  like   that  of  Teneriffe,  rises   from 
within  an  outer  crater,  formed  of  basalt  alternatin     u'itli  beds" 
agglomerate,  and  traversed  by  numerous  dvkes  of  lava      This  has 
been  broken  down  on   one  side  like  that  of  Somnia  ;  and  over  its 
flanks  are  scattered  numerous  cones  of  scoria,  the    must  recent 
dating  from  the  years  1785  and  1799. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
Ama/int.     Phexomkna     Connkctkd     with     Volcanoks     and 

EAkTHuLAKKS.  — FlKRY     EXPLOSIONS     A\D     .MOUXTAIXS      IX 
COXVULSIOXS— ClIAXGKS    IX    THK   SuRFACK    OF  THK  EarTII. 

BY  SIR  JOIIX  F.  W.  HFRSCHKL,  liART. 

[The  following  accurate  and  scientific  account  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  is  furnished  by  the  rncst  eminent 
authority  on  these  subjects  known  to  the  world,  and  i .  ot  special  interest 
m  connection  with  the  great  .lisasters  in  tlie  Island,  uf  Martinique 
and   St.  Vincent.] 

I  PURPOSE  to  say  .something  about  volcanoes  and  earthquakes 
It  IS  a  subject  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about,  and  seen  a 
litllf  of,  for  though  1  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
seen  a  volcano  in  eruption,  or  to  have  been  shaken  out  of  my  bed 
by  an  earthquake,  still  I  have  cMmbed  the  cones  of  \'esnvius  and 
lUna,  hammer  in  hand  and  barometer  on  back,  and  have  wandered 
over  and  geologi/.ed  among,  I  believe,  nearh-  all  the  principal 
scenes  of  extinct  volcanic  activity  in  Europe,  those  of  Spain 
excepted. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  volcano  is  a  mountain  that  vomits 
out  lire,  and  smoke,  and  cinders,  and  melted  lava,  and  sulphur  and 
steam,  and  gases,  and  all  kinds  of  horrible  thin.^^s  ;  nay  even 
sometimes  mud,  and  boiling  water,  and  fishes;  and' everybodv 
lias  heard  or  read  of  the  earth  opening,  and  swallowing  up  man 
and  beast,  and  houses  and  churches ;  and  closing  on  them  with  a 
snap,  and  smashing  them  to  pieces  ;  and  then  perhaps  openinu- 
aRain.  and  casting  them  out  with  a  flood  of  dirty  water  from  some 
nver  or  lake  that  has  been  gulped  down  with  them.  Now  all 
tins,  and  much  more,  is  literally  true,  and  has  happened  over  and 
<'vcr  again;  and  when  we  have  imagined  it  all,  we  shall  have 
tiHiued  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  some  at  least  of  these 
visitations. 
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And  perhaps  some  111.13-  ^lave  been  tempted  to  ask  why  and 
how  i*^^  is  thai  God  has  permitted  tliis  fair  earth  to  be  visited  with 
such  destruction.  It  can  hardly  be  lor  the  sins  of  men  :  for  when 
these  things  occur  they  involve  alike  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  ; 
and  besides,  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake  were  rag-ng  on  this 
earth  with  as  much,  nay  greater  violence,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  years  before  man  set  foot  upon  it.  Put  perhaps,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  have  occurred  to  some  to  ask  themselves 
whether  it  is  not  just  possible  that  these  ugly  affairs  are  sent 
among  us  for  some  beneficent  purposes  ;  or  at  all  events  that  tliey 
may  form  part  and  parcel  of  some  great  scheme  of  providential 
arrangement  which  is  at  work  for  good  and  not  for  ill. 

INCIDENTAL  CATASTROPHES. 

A  ship  sometimes  strikes  on  a  rock,  and  all  on  board  perish  ; 
a  railway  train  runs  into  another,  or  breaks  down,  and  then  wounds 
and  contusions  are  the  order  of  the  day  ;  but  nobody  doubts  that 
nav  '.gatiou  and  railway  communication  are  great  blessings.  None 
of  the  greiit  natural  provisions  for  producing  good  are  exempt  in 
their  workings  from  producing  occasional  mischief.  Storms 
disperse  and  dilute  pestileutal  vapors,  and  lightnings  decompose 
and  destroy  them  ;  l)ut  both  the  one  and  the  other  often  annihilate 
the  works  of  man,  and  inflict  upon  him  sudden  death. 

Well,  then,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  volcano 
and  tlie  earthquake,  dreadful  as  they  are,  as  local  and  temporary 
visitations,  are  in  fact  unavoidable  (I  had  almost  said  necessary) 
incidents  in  a  vast  system  of  action  to  which  we  owe  the  very 
ground  we  stand  upon,  the  very  land  we  inhabit,  without  which 
neither  man,  beast,  nor  bird  would  have  a  place  fortheir  existence, 
and  the  world  would  be  the  habitation  of  nothing  but  fish  -s. 

Now,  to  make  this  clear,  I  must  go  a  little  out  of  my  way 
and  say  something  about  the  first  principles  of  geology.  Geology 
does  not  pretend  to  go  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  concern 
itself  about  its  primitive  state,  but  it  does  concern  itself  wi'h  the 
changes  it  sees  going  on  in  it  now,  and  with  the  evidence  of  a  long 
series  of  such  changes  it  can  produce  iu   the  most  unmistakable 
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features  of  the  structtu-e  ..f  our   rocks  and   soil,  and  tl.e  way  in 

wlucli  they  he  one  on  tlie  other. 

As  to  what  we  see  goin-  on.-\\'e  see  everywhere,  and  alon? 
every  coast-lme,  the  sea  warring  against  the  land,  and  everywhere 
.ncrcomnig  ,t  ;  wearing  and  eat:ng  it  down,  and  battering  it  to 
pieces  ;  grinding  those  pieces  to  powder;  carrying  the  powder 
away,  and  spreading  it  ont  over  its  own  bottom,  by  tlie  continued 
effect  of  the  tides  and  currents.  Look  at  our  ch^lk  cliffs,  which 
once  no  doubt,  extended  across  tlie  Channel  to  the  similar  cliffs 
on  tlie  l-rench  coast. 

What  do  we  see  ?  Precipices  cut  down  to  t!,e  sea-beacli 
constant  y  hammered  by  the  waves  and  constantly  crumbling': 
the  beach  Itself  made  of  the  flints  outstanding  after  the  sufttr 
chalk  had  been  ground  down  and  washed  away ;  themselves 
gnnding  one  onother  under  the  same  ceaseless  discipline-  first 
uunided  into^pebbles,  then  worn  int.  sand,  and  then  carried  out 
arther  and  farther  down  the  slope,  to  be  replaced  by  fresh  ones 
trum  the  same  source. 

PROCES3F.S  GOING  ON. 

Well,  the  same  thing  is   going   on  everywhere,  round  every 

..ast  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  An  ^rica.     Foot  by  foot  or  mel. 

by  inch,    month   by  month   or  century   by    century,' down  every- 

tlnug  must  go.     Time  is  as  nothing  in  geology.    "And  what  the 

sea  IS  doing  the  river  is  helping  it  to  do.     U>ok  at  the  .and-baiiks 

e  mouth  of  the  Thames.  What  are  they  but  the  materials  of 
uui  i.land  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  stream  ?  The  Ganges  carries 
au:,y  from  the  soU  ot   India,  and   delivers  into  the  .set,  twic    a 

f  t    f  ^    J       I^^^v-addy  sweeps  off  from  Burniah  sixty-two  cubic 
f^a  of  earth  in  every  second  of  time  on  an  average,  and  there  are 

f"thr"tt' "  "'"■' ''' '  ^"' '''  '^^'-^  "^  ^'^■^^>-  -v-^  >  --'  - 

u  lor  the  other  rivets. 

Wliat  has  become  of  all  that  great  .ed  of  chalk  which  once 
Rami:  ^'rn'^''  "nvent.aud  formed  a  continuous  mass  from 
Ivamsgate  and  Dover  to  Beeehy  Head,  running  inland  to  Madams- 
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court  Hill  :ui(l  Seven  ();iks^  All  clean  i;one,  and  swepl  ont  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  and  iIric  i'lrniin;^-  other  clialk-heds. 
Now,  geology  assures  us.  on  tin-  Illo^t  cor.clusive  and  nndeuialile 
evidence,  that  all  our  present  land,  all  our  continents  ar.d  islands 
have  been  formed  in  this  way  out  of  the  ruins  of  iormcr  ones.  The 
old  ones  which  existed  at  tlie  ije.^innir.t';  of  tliin;;s  liave  all  ])er- 
ished,  and  what  we  now  stand  ui)on  lias  most  assuredly  been,  at 
one  time  or  other,  perhaps  many  times,  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Well,  then,  there  is  ])ower  ciiough  at  work,  and  it  has  been 
at  work  long  enough  utterly  to  have  cleared  away  and  spread  ovir 
the  bed  of  the  sea  all  our  present  existiiig  continents  and  islands, 
had  they  been  placid  where  they  are  at  the  creation  of  the  world  ; 
and  fnnn  this  it  follows  as  clear  as  ileini^nstration  can  make  it, 
that  without  some  piocess  of  renovation  and  restoration  to  act  in 
antagonism  in  ihis  destructive  work  of  old  Xeptuue,  there  would 
not  now  be  remaining  a  foot  of  dry  land  for  living  thing  to  stand 
upon. 

WERE  HOISTED  AT  ONE   BLOW. 

Now.  what  is  this  process  of  restoration  ?  Let  the  volcano 
and  thr  rartluinake  tell  their  tale.  Let  the  earthquake  tell  how, 
within  the  memory  of  man-— under  the  eyesight  (.f  eye-witnesses, 
oiu'  of  whom  (Mrs.  Craham)  has  described  the  tact— the  whole 
coast  line  of  Chili,  for  one  hundred  miles  about  X'alparaiso,  with 
the  mighty  chain  of  the  Andes— mountains  to  which  the  Alps 
sink  into  insiguificauct — was  hoisted  at  one  blow  (in  a  single 
night,  Nov.  iQ,  A.  1).  iS_'.i)  from  two  to  seven  feet  above  its  former 
level,  lea\ing  the  beacli  below  the  old  water  mark  high  and  dr}' ; 
leaving  the  shell-fish  sticking  on  the  rocks  out  of  reach  of  water- 
leaving  the  seaweed  rotting  in  the  air.  or  rather  drying  up  to  dust 
under  the  i)urning  sun  of  a  coast  where  rain  never  falls. 

The  ancients  had  a  ial)le  of  Titan  hurled  from  heaven  and 
buried  uncU-r  I'<tu;i,  und  b\-  his  struggles  causing  the  earthquakes 
that  desolated  Sicily.  F)Ut  here  we  have  an  exhibition  of  Titanic 
forces  on  a  far  mightier  scale.  One  of  the  Andes  upheaved  on 
this  occasion  wa  ;  the  gigantic  mass  of  Acor.agva,  vvliidi  overlooks 
Valparaiso.     To   biiiig  home  to   the  mi  id    the  conception  of  such 
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an  eflFort,  we  must  form  a  clear  idea  of  what  sort  of  mountain  tliis 
is.     It  is  nearly  24,000  feet  in  height. 

Chimborazo,  the  loftiest  of  the  volcanic  cones  of  the  Andes, 
h.  lower  by  2,500  fcL-t ;  and  yet  Etna,  with  V'.'snvins  at  the  top  of 
it,  and  another  Yesnvins  piled  on  that,  wonld  little  more  than 
snrpa.s.s  the  midway  iwrtion  of  the  snow-covered  portion  of  that 
cone,  which  is  one  of  the  many  chimneys  by  which  the  hidden 
fires  of  the  Andes  fine  vent.  On  the  occasion  I  am  speaking  of, 
al  least  ten  thonsand  sqnare  miles  of  country  w^ere  estimated  as 
having  been  upheaved,  and  the  upheaval  was  not  confined  to  the 
land,  but  extended  far  away  to  sea,  which  was  proved  by  the 
soundings  off  Valparaiso  and  along  the  coast,  having  been  found 
C'liisiderably  shallower  than  they  were  before  the  shock. 

Again,  in  the  year  1819,  in  an  earthquake  in  India,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Cutch,  bordering  on  the  Indus,  a  tract  of  country  more 
llian  fifty  miles  long  and  sixteen  broad  w.tS  suddenly  raised  ten 
feel  above  its  former  level.  The  raised  portion  still  stands  up 
above  the  unraised  like  a  long  perpendicular  wall,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "Ullah  Bund,"  or  "God's  Wall." 

GIGANTIC  UPHEAVALS. 

And  again,  in  153H,  in  that  convulsion  which  threw  up  the 
Monte  Xuuvo  (New  Mountain),  <i  cone  of  ashes  450  feet  high,  in 
a  single  night  ;  the  whole  coast  of  Pozzuoli,  netir  Naples,  was 
raised  twenty  feel  cd^ove  its  former  level,  and  remains  so  perma- 
nently upheaved  to  this  day.  And  I  could  mention  innumerable 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind. 

This,  then,  i-  tlie  manner  in  which  .he  earthquake  does  its 
Work  ;  and  it  is  always  at  work.  Somewhere  or  other  in  the  world 
there  is  perhaps  not  a  day,  certainly  not  a  month,  without  an 
earthquake.  In  those  districts  of  South  and  Central  America, 
.here  the  great  ch  tin  of  volcanic  cones  is  situated — Chimborazo, 
Cotopaxi,  and  a  long  list  with  names  unmentionable,  or  at  least 
unpronounceable— the  inhabitants  n..  more  tiiink  of  ccnintiug  earth- 
<]uake  shocks  than  we  do  of  counting  showers  of  rain. 

Indeed,  iu  some  places  along  the  coast,  a  shower  is  a  ;;r  -ntcv 
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^n^'HHU   ^'' ?  'i  T  ""^,"  ''^'°^'  "^•'''  ^'''^^  ^  ^•^'''^  •'^-l^Jo"'  pas.' 
.tno.t  a  shock,   happily,  within   the  records  of   history    ne 
powerful  enough  to  do  any  mischief.  ^ 

It  is  not  everywhere  that   this  process   goes  on   hv  fits  and 

Baltic  Sea,  are  steadUy  shallowing  ;  and  the  whole  n.ass  of  Scai^ 
c hnavia  :nc  uding  Norway,  Sweden  and   Lapland,  is  rising  out  of 
e  s  a  at    he  average  rate  of  about  two  feet  per  Jentnry.  ^ZJ. 
ihKs    fac     (which    IS    perfectly  well    established    by    rcLence    to 
ancient  high  and  iow  water  marks,  is  not  so  evidently  eonneetcd 
with  the  action  of  earthquakes.  I  shall  not  refer  to  it     u.st  now    ' 
AL  that  I   want  to  show  is,  that  there   is  a  great  cyck  of 
changes  go,ngon.  in  which  the  earthquake  and  volcano  act  a  very 
consp,cnous   part,   and  that   part  a   restorative  and  cons  rvativl 
one     .n  opposition  to  the  steadily  destructive  and  leveli    g  aetio, 
ol  the  ocean  waters.  ^  'ti-uoa 

CAUSES  OF  THE  PHENOMENA. 

How  this  can  happen  ;  what  can   be  the    origin   of  such   a- 
enormous  power  thus  occasionally  exerting  itself  will   „     donl; 

se  in        W  ->-^tery,  after  all,  is  not  quite  so  great  as  at  first 

-seems.     \\  c  are  permitted  to  look  a  little  way  into  these  great 
sec  ets  ;  no    far  enough,  indeed,  to   dear  up  everv  difficulty   bn 
qui  e  enough  to  penetrate    „s  with  admiration   of  that   ^1^ 

T^:l  :;;f -•'-^---  -^\  compensations  ;    that   adjust^:^: 
o     causes  and  consequences,   by   which,   throughout  all    nature 
CIS  are  made  to  work  theirowu  cure;  life  to  spring  out  of  de.th 
ami  ^^renovation   to   tr^ad  in  the  steps  and  efflce  ilie  v.sti^^s  of 

of  tholnh  'Vr  "'''' '"^"^  '1 '°  '^'  '^""'  '"  ^^^  -"^-1  ^--t 

m.t  a  tact  estal,hs],ed  by  dn-ect  evidence  up  t,,  a  certain  point  and 
►  luii,  ni  a  iiuiidred  wav:. 

We  .nil  kr.ow  tha't  when  wc  go  iyto  a  cellar  out  of  a  summer 
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sun  it  feels  cool  ;  but  when  wo  go  into  it  out  of  a  wintry  frost  it 
is  warm.  The  fact  is,  that  a  cellar,  or  a  well,  or  any  pit  of  a 
moderate  deptli,  has  always,  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter, 
tlie  same  degree  of  warmth,  the  same  temperature,  as  it  is  called  • 
and  that  always  and  everywhere  is  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
as  the  average  warmth  of  the  climate  of  the  place.  Forty  or  fiftv 
feet  deep  in  the  ground,  the  thermometer  here  in  this  spot,  would 
always  mark  the  same  degree,  49°,  that  is,  or  seventeen  degrees 
above  the  freezing  point.  Under  the  equator,  at  the  same  depth, 
it  always  stands  at  84 ",  which  is  our  hot  summer  heat,  but  which 
there  is  the  average  heal  of  the  whole  year. 

And  this  is  so  everywhere.  Just  at  the  surface,  or  a  few 
inches  below  it,  the  ground  is  warm  in  the  daytime,  cool  at  night ; 
at  two  or  three  feet  deep  the  difference  of  day  and  night  is  hardly 
perceptible,  but  that  of  summer  and  winter  is  considerable.  But 
at  forty  or  fifty  feet  this  difference  also  disap])ears,  and  you  find  a 
perfectly  fixed,  uniform  degree  of  warmth,  day  and  night ;  summer 
and  winter  ;  year  after  year. 

HOTTER  AS  WE  GO    DOWN. 

But  when  we  go  deeper,  as,  for  instance,  down  into  mines 
or  coal-pits,  this  one  broad  and  general  fact  is  always  observed — 
everywhere,  in  all  countries,  in  all  latitudes,  in  all  climates, 
wherever  there  are  mines,  or  deep  subterranean  caves — the  deeper 
you  go,  the  hotter  the  earth  is  found  to  be.  In  one  and  the  .same 
mine,  each  particular  depth  has  its  own  particular  degree  of  heat, 
which  never  varies:  but  the  lower  always  the  hotter  ;  and  that  not 
by  a  trifling,  but  what  may  well  be  called  an  astonishingly  rapid 
rate  of  increase — about  a  degree  of  the  thermometer  additional 
warmth  for  every  90  feet  of  additional  depth,  which  is  about  58° 
per  mile  ! — so  that,  if  we  had  a  shaft  sunk  a  mile  deep,  we  should 
find  in  the  rock  a  heat  of  105",  which  is  much  hotter  than  the 
hottest  summer  day  ever  experienced 

It  is  not  every  where,  however,  that  il  is  vvortli  while  to  sink  a 
shaft  to  any  great  depth  •  but  borings  for  water  (in  what  are 
called  Artesian  wells)  are  often  made  to  enormous  depths,  and  the 
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water  always  cnu-s  up  hot  ;  .uul  the  fleepcr  tlie  Ix.rin^r,  the  hotter 
the  water.  There  is  a  very  faiiiniis  h.-rin^  of  this  sort  in  Paris,  at 
La  Grcnelle.  The  water  rises  from  a  depth  of  l~,^  feet,  and  its 
temperature  is  S2  of  our  scale,  wliieh  is  almost  that  of  the 
equator.  .\u.l,  aK^iin.  at  Sal/uerth,  in  Oeynhau.sen.  in  (iermany 
in  a  bonnjr  f„r  salt  springs  2144  feet  deep,  the  .salt  water  comes 
up  with  with  a  still  hi<,rher  heat,  viz.,  91^ 

Then,  aK^ain.  we  have  natural  hot  water  spring.s,  which  rise 
It  IS  true,  from  depths  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  •  but 
which,  from  the  earliest  recorded  times,  have  alwavs  maintained 
tne  .same  heat.  At  Rath,  for  instance,  the  hottest  well  is  117° 
Kihr.  0.1  the  Arkansas  River,  in  the  United  States,  is  a  spring 
of  i8o^  which  is  scalding  hot;  and  that  out  of  the  neighborhood 
of  any  volcano. 

MASS  OF  RED-HOT  IRON. 

Now,  only  cnusidcr  what  sort  of  a  conclusion  this  lands  us  in. 
lliis  globe  o.  ours  is  8<xx)  miles  in  diameter  ;  a  mile  deep  on  its 
surtace  is  a  mere  scratch.  If  a  m.ui  Lad  twenty  greatcoats  on, 
and  I  found  under  the  first  a  warmth  of  60^  above  the  external 
air  I  should  expect  to  find  60"  more  under  the  second,  and  60°  more 
under  the  third,  and  so  on  ;  and,  within  all.  no  man,  but  a  mass  of 
red-hot  iron. 

Just  so  with  the  outside  crust  of  the  earth.  Every  mile  thick 
IS  such  a  greatcoat,  and  at  twenty  miles  d.ptli,  according  to  this 
rate,  the  gronn.'  must  be  fully  red-hot ;  and  at  no  such  very  gre. 
depth  beyor.l,  eitlier  the  whole  must  be  melted,  or  o  ily  the  most 
infusible  and  intractable  kinds  of  material,  such  as  our  fireclays 
and  Hints,  would  present  some  degree  of  solidity. 

In  short,  what  the  icefloes  and  icebergs  are"  to  the  polar  seas 
so  we  shall  come  to  regard  our  continents  and  mou  tain-ranges 
m  relation  to  the  ocean  of  melted  matter  beneath.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  there  IS  no  .solid  central  mass  ;  chere  may  be  one,  or  there 
may  not,  and.  upon  the  whole.  I  think  it  likelv'enongh  that  there 
i^s-kept  solid,  ,n  spite  of  the  heat,  by  the  enormous  pressure; 
but  .hat  has  iiuthmg  to  do  with  the  present  argument 
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All  that  I  contciul  for  is  this.— Grant  nic  a  sea  of  liquid  fire 
on  which  we  are  all  floating'— land  and  sea  ;  for  the  bottom  of  the- 
sen  anyhow  will  not  come  nearly  down  to  the  lava  level.  The  .sea  is 
probably  nowhere  more  than  Hvu-or  six  miles  deep,  which  is  far 
cnuUKh  above  that  level  to  keep  its  bed  from  becominir  red-hot. 

Well,  now,  the  land  is  perpctuallv  wearing  down,  and  the 
materials  being  carried  out  to  sea.  The  coat  of  heavier  matter  ir, 
thinning  off  towards  the  land,  and  thickening  over  all  the  bed  of  the 
sea.  What  must  happen  ?  If  a  ship  fl.,at  even  on  her  keel,  trans- 
fer weight  from  the  starboard  to  her  larboard  side,  will  she  con- 
tuiue  to  float  even  ?  No,  certainly.  She  will  heel  over  to  larboard. 
Many  a  good  ship  has  g.nie  to  the  bottom  in  this  way.  If  the 
continents  be  lightened,  they  will  iLse  ;  if  the  bed  o{  the  sea  receive 
additional  weight,  it  will  sink. 

BOTTOM  OF  THE  OCEAN    SINKING. 

The  bottom  of  the  Pacific  is  sinking,  in  point  of  fact.  Not 
that  the  Pacific  is  becoming  deeper.  This  seems  a  paradox  ;  but 
It  IS  easily  explained.  The  whole  bed  of  the  .sea  is  in  the  act  of 
i)cing  pifssed  down  by  the  laying  on  of  new  .solid  sul).stance  over 
Its  bottom.  The  new  bottom  then  is  laid  upon  the  old,  and  so  the 
actual  bed  of  the  ocean  remains  at  or  iicarlv  at  the  .same  distance 
i'om  the  surface  water.  But  what  becomes  of  the  islands  ?  They 
Inrni  part  and  parcel  of  the  old  bottom  ;  and  Dr.  Darwin  has 
shown,  by  the  most  curious  and  c(mviucing  proofs,  that  they  are 
sinking,  and  have  been  sinking  for  ages,  and  are  only  kept  above 
water— by  what,  think  you?  By  the  labors  of  the  coral  in.sects 
which  always  build  up  to  the  surface  !  ' 

It  is  impossible  but  that  this  increase  of  pressure  in  some 
I)l:ices  and  relief  in  others  must  be  very  unequal  in  their  bearin^r.-, 
.'-o  that  at  some  place  or  other  this  .solid  floating  crust  must  "be 
bnmght  into  a  state  of  strain,  and  if  there  be  a  v-eak  or  soft  part 
a  crack  wii!  at  last  take  place.  When  this  happens,  down  goe.s 
tlie  land  on  the  heavy  side  .ind  up  on  the  light  side.  Now  this  is 
exactly  what  took  place  iu  the  earthquake  which  raised  tlic  UUih 
Bund  m  Cutch. 
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I  have  toUl  you  nf  a  jrrt-.il  crack  drawn  across  llic  country,  not 
far  from  the  oast  line  ;  tlie  inland  country  rose  ten  feet,  but  much 
of  tlic  sea-coast,  and  prol)al)ly  a  hirj^c  tract  in  the  l)cd  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  sank  c()nsitlerai)ly  l)elo\v  its  former  level.  And  just  as  yon 
sec  when  a  crack  takes  place  in  ice,  the  water  oo/es  up  ;  so  this 
kind  of  tiling;  is  always,  or  almost  always,  followed  by  an  upbnrst 
of  the  subterranean  fiery  matter.  The  lartluiuake  of  Cntch  was 
terminated  by  the  outbreak  of  a  volcano  at  the  town  of  Bhotii, which 
it  destroyed. 

Now  where,  foUowinjj:  out  this  idea,  should  we  naturally 
expect  such  cracks  and  oull)reaks  to  lia]){)cn  ?  \\'h\-,  of  course, 
along  those  lines  where  the  relief  of  pressure  on  the  land  side  is 
the  greatest,  and  also  its  increase  on  the  sea  side  ;  that  is  to  say, 
along  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea-coasts,  where  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  land  is  going  on  with  most  activity. 

CLOSE  TO  THE   COAST  LINE. 

Well,  now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  volcanoes, 
that  there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  an  active  volcano  at  au}-  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  sea  cost.  All  the  great  volcanic  chain 
of  the  Andes  is  dose  to  the  western  coast  line  of  America.  Ktna 
is  close  to  the  sea;  so  is  \'esuvius  ;  Teneriffe  is  very  near  the 
African  coast  ;  Mount  Krebns  is  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Antartic 
continent. 

Out  of  225  volcani>cs  which  are  known  to  be  in  actutil  eruption 
over  the  whole  earth  within  the  last  i  s<>  j'ears,  I  remember  only 
a  single  instance  of  one  mi;re  than  320  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
that  is  on  the  edge  of  tlie  Caspian,  the  largest  of  tlie  inland  seas 
— I  mean  Mount  Demawend  in  Persia. 

Snpi)ose  from  ihis,  or  any  other  cause,  a  crack  to  take  place  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth.  Don't  imagine  that  the  melted  matter 
below  will  simply  ooze  up  quietly,  as  water  does  from  under  an 
ice  crack.  No  such  thing.  There  is  an  element  in  the  case  we 
have  not  considered  ;  steam  and  condensed  gases.  \Vc  all  know 
what  takes  place  in  a  high  pressure  steam-boiler,  with  what  violence 
the  cimteuts  escape,  and  what  havoc  takes  place. 
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Now  there  is  no  doubt  tli;it  aiiioii^r  the  minerals  of  the  stibterra- 
u  an\u)rlcUherei.s\vatcrinal)nnflancc,  atulstilphiir.and  many  other 
x.ipori/ahle  substances,  all  kept  subdued  and  repressed  by  the 
Liiurmons  i)ressure.  Let  this  pressure  be  relieved,  and  forth  they 
;ush,  and  the  nearer  they  approach  the  surface  the  more  they 
expand,  and  the  j^rcater  is  the  explosive  force  they  acquire  ;  till  at 
U  ii'^nh,  after  more  or  fewer  i)rcparatory  shocks,  each  accompanied 
with  progressive  weakening  of  the  overlying  strata,  the  surface 
liiially  breaks  uj),  and  forth  rushes  the  imprisoned  power,  with  all 
the  awlul  \  iolence  or  a  volcanic  eruption. 

Certainly  a  volcano  does  seem  to  be  a  very  bad  neighbor  ; 
and  yet  it  affords  a  compen.sation  in  the  extraordinary  richness  ot 
the  volcanic  soil,  and  the  fertilizing  quality  of  the  ashes  thrown 
out.  The  flanks  of  vSoniiua  (the  exterior  crater  of  Vesuvius)  are 
covered  with  vineyards  producing  wonderful  wine,  and  whoever 
has  visited  Naples,  will  not  fail  to  be  astonished  at  the  productive- 
ness of  volcani/.ed  territory  as  contrasted  with  the  barrenness  of 
the  limestone  rocks  borderinji  on  it. 

THREE  CROPS  AT  ONCE. 

There  you  will  see  the  amazing  sight  las  an  English  farmer 
would  call  it)  of  a  triple  crop  growing  at  once  on  the  same  .soil  ;  a 
vincy:'rd,  an  orchard,  and  a  cornfield  all  in  one.  A  magnificent 
wheat  crop,  five  or  six  feet  high,  overhung  with  clustering  grape- 
vines swinging  from  one  apple  or  pear  tree  to  another  in  the  most 
luNurianl  fcstcums  !  When  I  \isiled  Somma,  to  see  the  country 
v.here  the  celebrated  wine,  the  Lacryma  Christi,  is  grown,  it  was 
tlie  festival  of  Madonna  del  Arco.  Her  cluirch  was  crowded  to 
suffocaticm  with  a  hot  and  dusty  assemblage  of  the  pea.santry. 
The  fine  impalpable  volcanic  dust  was  everywhere;  i?i  your  eyes, 
ill  your  mouth,  begriming  every  pore  ;  and  there  I  saw  what  I 
shall  never  forget.  Jammed  among  the  crowd,  I  felt  s(miething 
jostling  my  legs. 

Looking  down,  and  the  crowd  making  way,  I  beheld  a  line 
"f  v,urshi])ers  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees  from  the  door  of 
tliv  church  to  the  altar,  licking  the  dusty  pavement  all  the  way 
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willi  tluir  ton^Mics,  i)osilively  applied  to  the  ,i;:n)uml  ami  no  mis- 
take. Xo  trifling  dose  of  Lacrv  nia  would  be  required  to  wasl' 
down  what  they  must  have  swallowed  on  that  journey,  and  I  have 
>  doubt  it  w.is  administered  pretty  copiously  after  the  penance 
M';       ver. 

Now  I  come  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  an  earthquake 
is  propagated  from  place  to  place  ;  how  it  travels,  in  short.  It 
runs  along  the  earth  ])recisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  according; 
to  the  same  mechanical  laws  as  a  wave  along  the  sea,  or  rather  as 
the  waves  of  sound  run  along  the  air,  but  quicker. 

The  eartliquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon  ran  out  from  thence, 
as  from  a  centre,  in  all  directicms,  at  a  rate  averaging  about  twenty 
miles  per  minute,  as  far  as  could  be  gathered  from  a  comparison 
of  the  time  of  its  occurrence  at  different  places  ;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  must  have  been  retarded  by  having  to  traverse 
all  sorts  of  ground,  for  a  blow  or  shock  of  any  description  is  con- 
veyed through  the  sabstance  on  which  it  is  delivered  with  the 
rapidity  of  sound  in  that  substance. 

SOUND  CONVEYED  BY  WATER. 

Perhaps  it  nuiy  be  new  to  many  to  be  told  that  sound  is  con- 
veyed by  water,  by  stone,  by  iron,  and  indeed,  by  everything,  and 
at  a  different  rate  for  each.  In  air  it  travels  at  the  rate  of  about 
1 140  feet  per  second,  or  about  thirteen  miles  a  minute.  In  water 
much  faster,  more  than  four  times  as  fast  (4700  feet).  In  iron  ten 
times  as  fast  (i  1,400  feetl,  or  about  130  miles  in  a  minute,  so  that 
a  blow  delivered  endways  at  one  end  of  an  iron  rod,  130  miles 
long,  would  only  reach  the  other  after  a  lapse  of  a  minute,  and  a 
pull  at  one  end  of  an  iron  wire  of  that  length,  would  require  a 
minute  before  it  would  be  felt  at  the  other. 

But  the  substance  of  the  earth  through  which  the  shock  is 
conveyed  is  not  only  far  less  elastic  than  iron,  but  it  does  not 
lorm  a  coherent,  connected  body;  it  is  full  of  interruptions,  cracks, 
loose  materials,  and  aU  of  these  tend  to  deaden  and  retard  the 
shock  ;  and  putting  together  all  the  accounts  of  all  the  earth- 
quakes that  have  been   exactly  observed,  their  rate  of  travel  mav 
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])c  taken  to  vary  fio:n  as  low  as  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  a  niinnte 
to  seventy  or  eighty;  but  perhaps  the  low  velocities  arise  from 
oblique  waves. 

The  way,  then,  that  we  may  conceive  an  earthqnake  to  travel 
is  this— I  shall  take  the  case  which  is  most  common,  when  the 
motion  of  the  ground  to-and-fro  is  liorizontal.  How  far  each  par- 
ti^'ularspot  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  actually  push'.d  from 
its  place  there  is  noway  of  ascertaining,  since  all  the  surr..,:'.'.ding 
objects  receive  the  same  impulse  almost  at  the  same  iii.-.:,',.il  of 
time,  but  there  are  many  iudicatic.ns  that  it  is  ufieu  several 
yards. 

GROUND  SMITTEN  BY  TREES 

In  the  earthquake  of  Cutch,  which  I  have  mentioned,  trees 
were  seen  to  flog  the  ground  with  their  branches,  which  i)roves 
that  their  stems  must  have  been  jerked  suddenly  away  for  some 
considerable  distance  and  as  suddenly  pushed  back  ;  and  the  same 
conclnsion  follows  from  the  sudden  rise  of  the  water  of  lakes  on 
ll-.e  side  where  the  shock  reaches  them,  and  its  fall  on  the  oppcjsite 
side  ;  the  bed  of  the  lake  has  been  jerked  away  ft)r  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  under  the  water  and  pulled  back. 

Now,  suppose  a  row  of  sixty  persons,  standing  a  mile  apart 
from  each  other,  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
shock  travels  ;  at  a  rate,  we  will  suppose,  of  sixty  miles  per 
minute ;  and  let  the  ground  below  the  first  get  a  sudden  and 
violent  shove,  carrying  it  a  yard  in  the  direction  of  the  next. 
vSince  this  shock  will  not  reach  the  next  till  after  the  lapse  of  one 
second  of  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  space  between  the  two  will  be 
shortened  by  a  yard,  and  the  gronnd— that  is  to  say,  not  the  mere 
loose  soil  on  the  surface,  but  the  whole  mass  of  solid  rock  below, 
down  to  an  unknown  depth — compressed,  or  driven  into  a 
smaller  space. 

It  is  this  compression  that  carries  the  shock  forwfirds.  The 
elastic  force  of  the  rocky  matter,  like  a  coikd  spring  acts  both 
ways  ;  it  drives  back  the  first  man  to  his  old  place,  and  .hoves  the 
second  a  yard  nearer  the  third,  and  so  on.  Instead  of  men  place 
a  row  of  tall  buildinys,  or  columns,  and  thev  will  tumble  down  in 
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succession,  the  base  flying  forwards,  and  leaving  the  top  behind 
to  drop  on  tlic  soil  on  the  side  from  which  tlie  sliock  came. 

This  is  just  what  has  happened  in  Messina  in  the  great  Catlab- 
rian  earthquake.  \s  the  shock  ran  along  the  ground,  the  houses 
of  the  Faro  were  seen  to  topple  down  in  succession  ;  beginning 
at  one  end  and  running  on  to  the  other,  as  if  a  succession  of  mines 
had  been  sprung.  In  the  earthquake  in  Cutch,  a  sentinel  stand- 
ing at  one  end  of  a  long  straight  line  of  wall,  saw  tlie  wall  bow 
forward  and  recover  itself;  not  all  at  once,  but  with  a  swell  like  a 
wave  running  all  along  it  with  immense  rapidit\-. 

In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  earthquake  wave  must  have 
its  front  oblique  to  the  direction  of  the  wall  ijust  as  an  obliquely- 
held  lule  runs  along  the  edge  of  a  page  (jf  paper  while  it  advances, 
like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  perpendicularly  to  its  own  length). 

CONCERNING  EXTINCT  VOLCANOES. 

In  reference  to  extinct  volcanoes,  I  may  just  mention  that  any 
one  who  wishes  to  see  some  of  the  finest  specimens  in  Europe  may 
do  so  by  making  a  couple  of  days'  railway  travel  to  Clermont,  in  the 
department  of  the  Puy-de-Dome  in  France.  There  he  will  find  a 
magnificent  series  of  volcanic  cones,  fields  of  ashes,  streams  of 
lavas,  and  basaltic  terraces  of  platforms,  proving  the  volcanic 
action  to  have  been  continued  for  countless  ages  before  the  present 
surface  of  the  earth  was  formed;  and  all  so  clear  that  he  who  runs 
may  read  their  lesson.  There  can  there  be  seen  a  configuration  of 
surface  quite  resembling  what  telescopes  show  in  the  most  volcanic 
districts  of  the  moon.  Let  not  my  hearers  be  startled  ;  half  the 
moon's  face  is  covered  with  unmistakable  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes. 

Many  of  the  lavas  of  Auvergne  and  the  Puj'-de-Dorae  are 
basaltic  ;  that  is,  consisting  of  columns  ])laced  cluse  together ; 
and  some  of  the  cones  are  quite  complete,  and  covered  with  loose 
ashes  and  cinders,  just  as  Vesuvius  is  at  this  hour. 

In  the  study  of  these  vast  and  awful  phenomena  we  are 
brought  in  contact  with  those  immense  and  rude  powers  of  nature 
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force  and  lawless  violence  ;  bnt  it  is  not  so.  Such  an  idea  is  not 
more  derogatory  to  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  that  prevails 
throughout  all  the  scheme  of  creation  th.n  it  is  in  itself  erroneous. 
In  their  wildest  paroxysms  the  rage  of  .lie  volcano  and  the  earth- 
quake is  subject  to  great  and  immutable  laws  :  they  feel  the 
bridle  and  obey  it. 

The  volcano  bellows  forth  its  pent-up  overplus  of  energy 
and  sinks  into  long  and  tranquil  repose.  The  earthquake  rolls 
away,  and  industry,  that  balm  which  nature  knows  how  to  slied 
over  every  wound,  effaces  its  traces,  and  festoons  its  ruins  with 
flowers.  There  is  mighty  and  rough  work  to  be  accomplislicd, 
and  it  cannot  be  done  by  gentle  means.  It  seems,  no  doubt,  terri- 
ble, awful,  perhaps  harsh,  that  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  lives 
should  be  swept  away  in  a  moment  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen 
calamity  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  so<mer  or  later  every  one  ,f 
those  lives  must  be  called  for,  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  most 
sudden  end  that  is  the  most  afBi'v.tive. 

NATURE'S  TREMENDOUS  ENERGIES. 

It  is  well  too  that  we  should  contemplate  occasionally,  if  it 
were  only  to  teach  us  humility  and  submission,  the  immense 'ener- 
gies which  are  everywhere  at  work  in  maintaining  the  system  of 
nature  we  see  going  on  so  smoothly  and  tranquilly  around  us,  and 
of  which  these  furious  outbreaks,  after  all,  are  but  minute,' and 
for  the  moment  unbalanced  surpluses  in  the  great  account.  The 
energy  requisite  to  overthrow  a  mountain  is  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean 
compared  with  that  which  holds  it  in  its  place,  and  makes  it  a 
mountain.  Chemistry  tells  us  that  the  forces  constantly  in  action 
to  maintain  a  single  grain  of  water  in  its  habitual  state,  when 
'ii.ly  partially  and  sparingly  let  loose  in  the  form  of  electricitv, 
would  manifest  themselves  as  a  powerful  flash  of  lightning. 

And  we  learn  from  optical  science  that  in  even  the  smallest 
tlement  of  every  material  body,  nay,  even  in  what  we  call  empty 
space,  there  are  forces  in  perpetual  action  to  which  even  such 
energies  sink  into  insignificance.  Yet,  amid  all  this,  nature 
holds  her  even  course:  the  flowers  blossom:  aninml^. -ni,-.-.- ti-.^;,- 
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hrivf  span  (if  vxisU'iu  c  ;  and  ni  iii  liis  Ifisuix-  an.l  <ii)i)(irlunity  1(^ 
conleniphiU'  and  adoiv,  .,>  cnn.'  mi  ilu-  ualcliful  cai'c  whicli  jtrovidcs 
for  his  \\xdl-l)c-ins;'  at    l-vltx-  instanl  llial  lie  i>  iicrniitlcd  lo  rc-niaiii 

(in  LMilli. 

Tlie  first  i;rcat  cartluinake  of  wliicli  any  very  distinct  kno.vl- 
C'd;^c'  has  reached  ns  is  th:it  which  occurred  in  the  year  O;,  after 
our  Sa\iour,  which  ])rodnced  i;reat  deslrnclion  in  the  nid;j^hbi)r- 
h(Jod  of  \'esu\ins,  and  shattered  the  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Ilercn- 

I  ineiini  njxin  the  Ha\-  of  Xaples.  th(ni.L,di  it  did  not  cU-slroy  them. 
This  earth(|n.rKe  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  luuini;-  been  the  fore- 
rnniier  and  the  wai'iiin!.;  (if  thai  uaruint;-  conld  ha\e  been  nnder- 
sto(,(l;  of  the  lirst  erni)tion  of  \'esn\ins  on  record,  which  tullowed 
bixteeu  years  afterwards  in  the  >ear  79. 

DID   NOT   KNOW   IT  WAS  A  VOLCANO. 

P)efore  that   lime  none  of  the  ancients   had  any  notion    of  its 

II  iii'^r  a  volc;uu),  tlu)U,L,di  Pom))eii  itself  is  paved  with  its  lava. 
The  crater  was  probablv  filled,  or  at  least  the  bottom  occnpied,  by 
a  lake;  and  we  read  of  it  as  the  stroni^diold  of  the  rebel  chief 
Spartacns,  wlio,  when  hired  there  by  the  Roman  army,  escaped 
with  his  followers  by  claniberini,^  nj)  the  steep  sides  liy  the  help 
of  the  wild  vines  thai  festooned  them.  The  i;ronnd  since  the  first 
cartluinake  in  03  h;;d  ot'ten  ])een  shaken  l)y  slight  shocks,  when 
at  length,  in  Anj^nst  79,  tliev  became  more  numerous  and  violent, 
and,  on  the  ni^ht  precedinsr  the  eruption,  so  tremendous  as  to 
threaten  evervthiiii.;  with  destruclioii. 

.\  nioi-niii!^-  of  comparative  repose  succeeded,  and  the  terrified 
inhabit;uits  of  those  de\-oteil  towns  no  doulit  breathed  more  freely, 
and  hoped  the  worst  was  over,  when,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  IClder  I'linv,  who  was  stationed  in  command  of  the 
Roman  tleet  al  Misennm  in  full  view  of  W'suvins,  beheld  a 
hu,i;e  black  cloud  asceudini;-  from  the  mountain,  which,  "  rising' 
slowlv  alwLi\-.-.  higher,"  at  last  spread  out  aloft  like  the  head  of 
one  of  those  i)iclures(pie  ikit-topped  pines  which  form  such  an 
ornament  of  the  Italian   landscajje. 

The  nu-aniu"-  of   such    :i    !)henomenou    was   to    IMiny    and  to 
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stoues,  ashes,  and  pumice  ;  and  the  ch)nd  itself  lowered  down 
upon  thesurrouuding  country,  involving;-  land  and  seain  profound 
uarKuess,  piciccd  by  iiasiies  oi  hre  more  vivid  tliau  iightuiug. 
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1..,  1     ,  '  "•"""•'Lea    i)\  an    eatrer  fle^ir^"   t/. 

k".nvu.|,at  ,..,,„„,,,„,,„„  ,„„^.„^j  _,ij    -^^  the  inl.l  e",  '    ,f 

■  towns,  ma.Jc  sa.l  f,,,-  ,1,,  nc.nvst  p„i,„  „f  „„•  coast  a,  d    a   dc-d 
1  "t  uas  „,s,a„tl,v  .„vel.,|K.d  in  the  dense  sniphnreuu;  va  '      thtt' 
Mvep   d,,w„  fr,„„  the  n,.„„„ai„.  and  perished  n.iserabl'^ 

..  to,  ye,  „„,oh  n„„e  than  a  centnry  ago  that,  i„  diggi,  i  a  well  a 

PortK-,  near  Naples,  the  Theatre  of  Hereulaneum  IL  dleo "ered 

ome  s.xty  feet  under  gro„nd,-,l,e„  houses,  baths,  s.a  ^es  and 

m ;:; :«:"!  ^"-  -  T''  ?"'  -'  ^'-^^^  -^  «■'--  ^"'^ 

MUi   itgiDie,    and  aniony-    them    t  it-    wntin.-c     ..f 
autho.  .Hiel.  had   „ev^  W..e    b^.^^ t  "th  ir^L:;:  W 
"ow    been    read,    copied,    and     published,    whii;    hundr  ds    and 
liundreds.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  still  remain  unopened 

Pompen  Mas  not  buried  so  deep  ;  the  walls  of  some  of  the 
bnldmgs  appeared  anu>„.  the  n.odern  vinevards,  and  leTto  exca 
at:ons  wh.ch  were  easy,  the  ashes  being  light  and  loose      And 

rfind"thT\TT  '"^''   ?-""^'^   '""^  -streets,  enter  the  hous 
and  find  the  skeletons  of  their  inmates,  some  in  the  very  act  of 
trying  to  escap.      Nothing  can  be  more  strange  and  striking 

S  nee    that    tnne   Vesuvius    has    been    frtquentlv     but    verv 

;      know     f  n  r''^^^'  '''  •^'"^"  ^^^^  ''  '^  ""^  bevond  what 

\\t.  know  of  the  power  of  existing  volcaiit.es. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
Grkat  Volcanic  KHrrrioxs  rx  Maxv  Parts  ok  thk  World. 

SlOKV    OK    Mt.     IvrXA.-CoNV.LSIONS    IN    SoUTH    AmKRICA 
AND  iM,SK\Vili;RK. 

T  vSH  ALL  not,  of  course,  occupy  attention  with  a  history  of  Vesu- 
vius, but  pass  at  (mce  to  the  eruption  of  1779-one  of  the 
nuxst  mteresung  on  record,  from  the  excellent  account  given  of 
It  by  Sir  \\  illuuu  Hamilton,  who  was  then  resident  at  Naples  as 
our  Minister,  and  watched  it  throughout  uith  the  eye  of  an  artist 
as  well  as  the  scrutiny  of  a  philosopher. 

In  1 767,  there  had  been  a  considerable  eruption,  during  which 
P  iny  s  account  of  the  great  pine-like,  flat-topped,  spreading  mass 
of  smoke  had  been  superbly  exemplified  ;  extending  over  the 
Island  of  Capn,  which  is  twenty-eight  miles  from  Vesuvius.  The 
showers  of  ashes,  the  lava  currents,  the  lightnings,  thunderings 
and  earthquakes  were  very  dreadful  ;  but  they  were  at  once 
brought  to  a  close  when  the  mob  insisted  that  the  head  of  St 
Januanus  shou  d  be  brought  out  and  shown  to  the  mountain  ■  and 
when  this  was  done,  all  the  uproar  ceased  on  the  instan;,' and 
V  esuvius  became  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  ! 

He  did  not  continue  so,  however,  and  it  would  have  been  well 
for  Naples  if  the  good  Saint's  head  could  have  been  permanently 
fixed  m  some  conspicuous  place  iu  sight  of  the  hill-for  from 
that  time  till  the  year  1 779  it  never  was  quiet 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  it  began  to  pour  out  lava;  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  Sir  William  Hamilton  approached  t^o  near 
the  running  stream  was  on  the  point  of  surroundinghim  ;  and  th^ 
snlphureous  vapor  cut  off  his  retreat,  so  that  his  only  mode  of 
escape  was  to  walk  across  the  lava,  which,  to  his  astonishmem 
no  doubt,  to  his  great  joy,  he  found  accompanied  with  no 
l.Huaty,and  with  no  more  inconvenience  than  what  proceeded 
■om  the  radiation  of  heat  on  his  legs  and  feet  from  the   scorS 

and  cinders  with  whirh  tli.^  *.^-f«,-„oi _r.,     ,  ,  * 

.......  viu^tui  LUC  iava  was  loaded, 
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issues,  liou\-\cr,  from  an\-  aci.-t.->--i  oK-  mmU,  it  is  (k-siTibfd  as  pcr- 
l"fi,'tl\-  li(|iiicl,  of  an  iiiu  use  uliilr  lu-at,  ami  spoiitiiii;  or  welliui.'; 
forth  with  extrenu-  rapidilx'. 

(■■■rrilied  it  in  an  fru{)tion   at  which 
illiain  Hamilton,  in  the  eruption  wc- 
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lie  was  preseiii  ,  an 
are  now  concerneil  with,  ^.uv  it  "  linhhliii.:^"  u])  violently'"  from 
one  of  its  founlains  on  the  sloix-of  the  voleano,  "  with  a  hissiiij^ 
.iiiil  erackHiii;-  noise,  lik>  thai  of  an  artiileial  firework  ;  aiul  forni- 
iii'j;,  hy  the  continual  >pl;ish.iuy;  ui)ofi]ie  \itrifiecl  iiialter,  a  sort 
of  dome  or  ;ireli  o\er  the  cre\ice  fidiii  wdiieli  ii  i.-,.->ued,"  which  was 
all,  internallv,  ■"red-hot  lik.-  a   Ir  ated   o\eii." 

RUMBLING   NOISES  AND    EXPLOSIONS. 

Howe\er,  as  time  went  mi,  this  iiuiet  mode  of  La'ttins^  rid  of 
its  contents  would  no  hiiiL':er  suflk'e,  an^i  the  usual  symptoms  of 
more  \ioleul  action — ruiul)lir.;.r  noises  :iiul  cxijlosions  within  the 
mountain  ;  piUK  of  siiioke  from  its  crater,  and  jets  of  red-hot  stou(?,s 
and  ashes — coiitinuetl  till  the  end  of  July,  when  tliey  increased 
to  such  a  decree  as  to  exliibit  at  ui^lit  the  nio;-t  heautit'ul  tirework 
imaginable. 

Tlie  eruption  came  to  its  climax  from  the  5th  to  the  loth  of 
August,  oil  the  foruK-r  of  which  days,  after  the  ejeclioii  of  au 
enornicus  \oliime  of  while  cloud-.,  ]-!led  like  baK-s  of  the  wliitest 
cotton,  in  a  m.iss  exc.  ediiig  foni'  limes  the  lu-ighl  and  si/e  of  tlie 
mountain  it.-elf ;  tlie  lawi  liegau  to  overllow  the  rim  of  the  crater, 
and  stream  in  lorreiil,-.  tlown  the  steej)  slope  oi  tlu-  cone.  This 
wa-;  couiiuurd  li!l  the  Mh,  when  the  great  mass  ot  the  lava  would 
seem  to  ha\e  been  e\;u iiated,  and  no  longer  rep.re-^siug  bv  its 
weight,   the  i'vvL-  diseh.ir-e   o!   the   imi>risoUed  gases.  allowed  what 
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immense  Ikmk'Iu  in  the  :.ir.  Thr  .lescriptmn  nf  ,.,u.  „f  these  I 
"I'lst  jrive  m  the  picturesque  and  vivi.l  u-.n-Is  of  Sir  \VilIi;MU 
Iliiniilton  hiniselt". 

-About  nine  „Vln.,k;^  ,ie  says.  m,i  Srnd.iv  the  Stli  of  AujjU'  t 
'•there  u-.s  a  loud  rep../t,  wliich  .slionk  ihe  honors  at   I'urti-i  an  .' 


NAPLES,   SHOWINT,   MOI-XT  VKSfVIfS   IX   THK   DISTWCE. 

its  ncighborliood  to  sueli  a  degree  as  to  alarm  tlie  inluibitants  and 
drive  them  out  into  the  streets.  Many  windows  were  broken,  and 
as  I  have  since  sren.  walls  cracked  by  the  concussion  of  the  air 
from  that  explosion.  In  one  instant  a  fountain  of  liquid  trans- 
parent fire  liegan  to  rise,  and  gradually  increasing,  arrived  at  so 
amazing  a  height  as  to  strike  everv  one  who  beheld  it  with  the 
most  awtul  astonishment.     I  shall  scarcely  be   credited  when  I 
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assure  you  that,  tc,  the  hcsl  c.f  uiy  jU(l,i,rmont.  the  liei^^ht  of  thU 
stupendous  column  of  fire  could  not  !,e  less  than  three  times  that 
..f  Vesuvius  Itself;  which,  you  know,  rises  perpendicularly  near 
^7<>^  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea."  (The  hci^^lit  of  mv  own 
nieasurenicnt  in  1S24  is  3,Q_n)  feet.) 

"Puffs  of  smoke,  as  hlack  as  can  possihlv  he  imagined, 
suceeded  one  another  hastily,  and  acconinanied  the  red-hot 
transparent,  and  liqui.l  lava,  interrupting  its  splendid  bri^'htness 
here  and  there  by  p.itches  of  the  darkest  hue.  Withi'n  thc'  • 
puffs  of  smoke,  at  the  very  moment  of  tluir  emission  fn.ni  the 
crater,  I  could  perceive  a  bright  but  pale  electrical  fire  playintr 
about  in  zigzag  lines.  ^^ 

THROWN   UPWARD  THOUSANDS  OF  FEET. 

"The  liquid  lava,  mixed  with  scoriae  and  stones,  after  havinjr 
mounted,  I  veritably   believe  at  least    ,o,.xk,  feet,  falling  perpen- 
dicularly on    Vesuvius,  covered   its   whole   cone,    part  of  that   of 
bomma.  and  the  valley  between  them.     The  falling  matter  i)einff 
iiearly  as  vivid  and  inflamed  as  that  which  was  cmtinually  issuing 
fresh    from   the  crater,  formed   with    it  one  complete  body  of  fire 
Av-lnch  could  not  be  less  than  two  miles  and  a  half  in  breadth   and 
of  the  extraordinary  height   above  mentioned  ;  casting  a  heat  to 
the  distance  of  at  least  six  miles  around  it. 

.  ''\^^^  bru.shwood  of  the  mountain  of  Sonima  was  soon  in  flame 
which,  being  of  a  different  tint  from  the  deep  red  of  the  matted 
thrown  out  from  the  volcano,  and  from  the  silvery  blue  of  the 
electrical  fire,  still  added  to  the  contrast  of  this  mo.st  extraordinary 
•scene.  After  the  column  of  fire  had  continued  in  full  force  foV 
nearly  half  an  hour,  the  eruption  ceased  at  once,  and  Vesuvius 
remained  sullen  and  silent." 

The  lightnings  here  described  arose  evidenth-  in  part  from 
the  chemical  activity  of  gaseous  decompositions  going  forward,  in 
part  to  the  friction  of  steam,  and  in  part  from  the  still  more 
intense  friction  of  the  dust,  stones  and  ashes  encountering  one 
another  m  the  air,  in  analogy  to  the  electric  manifestations  which 
accompany  the  dust  storms  in  Indi.q. 
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To  Kiv.-an  i(k-a  „f  tlit-  sUiw  ,.f  tlic  inlial.iianls  of  tin-  country 
ulun  an  explosion  is   K^oin^'on,  I  will    1.  ikc  <.ne  otlu-r   tx'ract  — 
"  I  he  ni..nntainof  Soninia,  at  llic  foot   of  ulnd,  Ottaiano  is  situ- 
..tcd,  huU-s    Wsnvitis    from  its    siK'ln.  so   tliat,  nntil   tin-  eruption 
l.ecamc  consuk-rahk-,  it  was  not  visil.k-  to  tju-ni.     ( )n  Sundav  iiiyht 
uhen  tlR«  noise  increased  and  the  lux-  hv^:nx   to  appear    aU.ve  \hc 
in.nintain  <.f  Soninia.  nianv  ,,f  the  inhabitants  of  the  town   flew  to 
the  churches,  and  <,thers  were  preparinj^  to  quit  the   town,  when  a 
sudden  violent  report  was  heard,  soon  after  which  thcv  found  them- 
selves   involved   in  a  thick    cloud   of  smoke   and    minute  ashes-  a 
horrid  elashiUK^  u.  ise    was  heard   iu   the  air,  and   presently  fell  a 
deluKaM,f  stones  and   lar^e  scori.-e,  some  of  which  scori.-c  were  of 
the  diameter  r.f  seven  or  eijrlu  feet,  and  must   have  weighed  more 
than  <me  hundred    pounds   before  thev  were  broken  by  their  falls 
as  some  of  the  fraKU.euts  of  them  which  I  picked  up  in  the  streets 
still  weighed  upwards  of  sixty  pounds. 

GLEAMING  SPARKS  OF  FIRE. 

';  When  the  large  vitrified  masses  either  struck  again.st  each 
other  in  the  air  or  fell  on  the  ground,  thev  broke  in  many  pieces 
and  covered  a  large  space  around  them  with  vivid  sparks  of  fire' 
u  hich  communicated  their  heat  to  everything  that  was  combustible' 
In  an  nistant  the  town  and  country  about  it  was  on  fire  in  many 
parts;  for  ni  the  vineyards  there  were  .several  .straw  huts  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  w.atclimen  of  the  grapes,  all  of  which 
Mere  burnt.  A  great  niaoaziue  ..f  wood  in  the  heart  of  the  town 
was  all  1,1  a  blaxe.  and  had  there  been  much  wind,  the  flames  must 
have  spre^ui  universally,  and  all  the  inhabitants  would  have 
infallibly  been  burnt  in  their  houses,  for  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  stir  out. 

"Somewhoattempteditwith  pillows.  table.s,chairs,topsofwiiu 
casks,  etc.,  on  their  heads,  were  either  knocked  down  or  driver 
back  to  their  close  quarters  under  arches  or  in  the  cellars  of  the 
hmises.  Many  were  wounded,  but  only  two  persons  have  died  of 
the  wounds  they  received  from  this  dreadful  volcanic  shower  To 
auaroiu.  i.orror  of  the  scene,  incessant  volcanic  lightning   was 
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writhing  about  the  black  cloud  that  surrounded  them,  and  the 
sulphurous  smell  and  beat  would  scarcely  allow  them  to  draw  their 
breath. ' 

The  next  x  ..Icano  I  shall  introduce  is  ^tna,  the  grande.st  of 
all  our  huropeau  volcanoes.  I  ascended  it  m  1824,  and  found  its 
height  by  a  very  careful  barometric  measurement  to  be  to  7-. 
feet  above  the  sea,  which,  by  the  way.  agrees  within  .some  eight  or 
ten  feet  with  .\dmiral  Smyth's  measurement. 

The  scenery  of  .luna    is  01,  the   .grandest   scale.      Ascending 
from  Catania  you  skirl  the  strean.  of  lava  M-hich  destroyed  a  part 
of  that  city  in  1669,  and  uhieh   ran  into  the  .sea,    forming  a  iettv 
or  breakwater  that  now  gives    Catania   what  it   never  had  before 
the  advantage  of  a  harbor.     There  it  li.s  as  hard,  rugged,  barren' 
and  fresh-looknig   as  if  it  had   floued    but  ye.sterdav      In  man^ 
places  It  ,s  full  of  huge  caverns  ;  great  air-bubbles,  into  which  one 
may   nde   uu    horseback  (at  least  large  enough)  and  which   com- 
municate,   1,1   a  suceessicm  of  horrible  vaults,   where  one   might 
wander  and  los-  <Mie's  self  without  hope  of  e.scape. 

BRISTLING  WITH  SMALL  VOLCANOES. 

Higher  up,  near   Xicolosi,  is  the  spot  from  which  that  lava 
floved^     It  is  marked  by  two  ^olcauic  cones,  each  of  them  a  con- 
siderable mountain    called  the  Monti  Rossi,  rising  300  feet  above 
e  slope  of  the    nil,  and  which  were  thrown  up  on   that  occasion. 
Indeed    one  of  the  mo.t  remarkable  features  of  .^:tna  is  that   of 
.  s  flanks  bristling  o^  er  with  innumerable  smaller  volcanoes     For 
he  height  is  so  gre.t  that  the  lava  now  .searcelv  ever  rises  to  the 
opof    he   crater;   for  before   that,     its     immen.se   weight  breaks 
through  at  the  sides. 

In  one  of  the  eruptions  that  happened  in  the  early  part  of  the 
centary,  I  forget  the  dat.  but  I  think  it  was  in  .Hrg]  and  which 
was  described  to  me  on  the  spot  by  an  eye-witness-the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  Mario  Gemellaro-the  side  of  ^tna  was  rent  by 
a  great  fissure  or  crack,  beginning  near  the  top,  and  throwing  ou't 
jets  of  .ava  from  openings  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  number  all  the 
way  down,  so  as  t(,  form  a  row  of  fiery  fountains  rising  from    dif- 
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fercm  levels  and  all  ascodin^r  nearly  to  the  sanie  hci^ln  :  there- 
by i.rovmg  them  all  to  luive  on.^nnated  i„  the  oreal  internal  cis- 
tern  as  it  were,  the  erater  hein-  filled  up  to  tlie  top  level 

I;ron.  tliesunnnitot-.TCtnae.xtuuisa   view  of  extraordinary 

niaKniifieenee.     The  wlu.le  of  Sieily   lies   at    vonr   feet,    and   far 

'cyond  It  arc  seen  a  string  of  lesser  volcanoes;  Uie  Lipari  Islands. 

betweeii  Sicily  and  the  Italian  coast  ;  one  o{  M-hich,  Stromboli    is 

li   nid  Vre  '"'^''°"'  ""^^asingly  throwing  np  ashes,   smoke,   and 

But  I  mnst  not  linger  on  the  snmmit  of  .^Ana.  We  will  now 
ake  a  flight  thence,  all  across  Kn rope,  to  Iceland-a  wonderful 
aud  of  frost  and  inc.  It  is  t^all  of  volcanoes,  one  of  which,  Hecla 
has  been  twent3-two  times  in  eruption  within  the  last  800  years' 
besides  Hecla,  there  are  five  others,  from  which  in  the  same 
period  twenty  eruptions  have  burst  forth,  making  aboutone  every 
twenty  yeans.  1  he  most  f  .rniidable  of  these  was  that  which  hap- 
pened m  1783.  a  year  also  memorable  as  that  of  the  terrible  earth- 
q-uake  m  Calabria.  In  May  of  that  year,  a  bluish  fog  was  observed 
overthemotnitain  called  Skaptur  Jokul,  and  the  neighborhood 
was  shaken  by  earthquakes. 

DARKENED  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY. 

froni'^?''  '1  "1'^^  ^^f-^t  pillar  of  smoke  was  observed  to  ascend 
from  It.  which  darkened  the  whole  surroniiding  district,  and 
descended  m  a  whirlwind  of  ashes.  On  the  :oth  of  May,  innniP- 
-able  fountains  of  fire  Mere  seen  .^hooting  npthrough  theicean^ 
snow  which  c<.ercd  the  mountain  ;  and  the  principal  river,  called 
IH  hkapta  alter  rolling  down  a  flood  of  foul  and  poi.sonous  water 
disappeared.  ' 

Two  days  after,  a  torrent  of  lava  poured  down  into  the  bed 
which  the  river  had  deserted.  The  ri^  er  had  run  in  a  ravine  6^, 
Icet  deep  and  200  broad.  This  the  lava  entirely  filled  ;  and  not  'only 
•so  but  It  overflowed  the  surrounding  countrv,  and  ran  into  a  great 
iakc^  fnmi  which  it  instantly  expelled  the  water  iu  an  .xp.osion 
•.f  steam,      n  hen   the  lake  was  fairly  filled,  the  lava  again  over 
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ancient  lava  fields ;  the  other  re-entered  the  bed  of  the  Skapta 
lower  down  ;  and  presented  the  astounding  site  of  a  cataract  of 
liqnid  fire  pouring  over  what  was  formerly  the  w^aterfall  vjf 
Stapafoss. 

This  was  the  greatest  eruption  on  record  in  Europe.  It  lasted 
in  its  violence  till  the  end  of  August,  and  closed  with  a  violent 
earthquake  ;  bui  for  nearly  the  whole  3'ear  a  canopy  of  cinder- 
laden  cloud  hung  over  the  island  ;  the  F'aroe  Islands,  nay,  even 
Shetland  and  the  Orkneys,  were  deluged  with  the  ashes  ;  and  vol- 
canic dust  and  a  preternatural  smoke,  which  obscured  the  sun, 
covered  all  Europe  as  far  as  the  Alps,  over  which  it  could  not  rise. 

GREAT   DESTRUCTION  OF  LIFE, 

It  has  been  surmised  that  the  great  Fireball  of  August  18, 
1783,  w'dich  traversed  all  England,  and  the  Continent,  from  the 
North  Sea  to  Rome,  by  far  the  greatest  ever  known  (for  it  was 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  diameter),  was  somehow  connected  with 
the  electric  excitement  of  the  upper  atmosphere  produced  by  this 
enormous  discharge  of  smoke  and  ashes.  The  destruction  of  life 
in  Iceland  was  frightful  ;  9000  men,  11,000  cattle,  28,000  horses 
and  190,000  sheep  perished  :  mostly  by  suffocation.  The  lava 
ejected  has  been  computed  to  have  amounted  in  volume  to  more 
than  twenty  cubic  miles. 

We  shall  now^  proceed  to  still  more  remote  regions,  and  describe, 
in  as  few  words  as  may  be,  two  immense  eruptions — one  in  Mexico, 
in  the  year  1759;  the  other  in  the  Island  of  Sumbawa  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  in  18 15. 

I  ought  to  mention,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  almost  the 
whole  line  of  coast  of  South  and  Central  America,  from  Mexico 
southwards  ar,  far  as  Valparaiso — that  is  to  say,  nearly  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Andes — is  one  mass  of  volcanoes.  In  Mexico  and 
Central  America  there  are  two  and  twenty,  and  in  Quito,  Peru,  and 
Chili,  six  and  twenty  more,  in  activity  ;  and  nearly  as  many  more 
extinct  ones,  any  one  of  which  may  at  any  moment  break  out 
afresh.     This  does  not  prevent  the  coimtry  from  being  inhabited 

ff>T+il*>  anrl  well  onlti vatf»d. 
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Well  :  in  a  district  of  Mexico  celebrated  for  the  Rrowth  of 
.he  finest  cotton,  between  t,vo  streams  called  Cnitimba  aTsan 
Pedro  wh.ch  n,n„shed  water  for  irrigation,  lay  the  far^,  „d 
homestead  of  Don  Pedro  de  Jnrnllo,  one  of  the  rkhest  anTmost 
crt,le  properties  ■„  that  country.  He  was  a  thriving  man  a^'d 
lived  m  comfort  as  a  ar^e  proorietor  1,-fflo  .•       .Z    "^^n  ana 

that  was  to  befall  him.         P'^P"''"^'  ^^"^^  expecting  the  mischief 

In  June  1759.  however,  a  subterranean  noise  was  heard  in  this 
peaceful  region^  Hollow  sounds  of  the  most  alaru:ing  natu  e 
vere  succeeaed  by  frequent  earthquakes,  succeeding  one  another 
for  fifty  or  sixty  days  but  they  died  away,  and  iu^he  beginning 
o  September  everything  seemed  to  have  returned  to  its  usua! 
•state  of  tranquillity.  Suddenly,  on  the  night  of  the  28th  ofZl 
teni  er  the  hornble  noises  recommenced.'  All  the  inhab  tant^ 
fled  ,n  terror,  and  the  whole  tract  of  ground,  from  three  to  fou 
square  miles  ui  extent,  rose  up  iu  the  form  of  a  bladder  to  a  he  gh 
of  upwards  of  500  feet.  "cignt 

IMMENSE  TORRENT  OF  BOILING  MUD. 

Flames  broke  forth  over  a  surface  of  more  than  half  a  square 
league,  and  through  a  thick  cloud   of  ashes   illuminated  by  "h  s 
ghastly  hght  the  refugees,  who  had  ascended  a  mountain  at  some 
chstance.  could   see  the  ground   as   ,f   softened  by  the   heat,  and 
uelling  and  sinking  like  an  agitated  sea.     Vast  rents  opened  in 
e  earth,   into  which   the   two   rivers   I   mentioned   precfpitat  d 
^<rn..U..^  but  so  far  from   quenching  the  fires,  onl/seemeT  o 
"lake   them    more    furious.       Finally,    the  whole    plain    became 
covered  with  an  immense   torrent  of   boiling  mud,  out  of  whTb 
sprang   thousands    of    little   volcanic  cones  called    Homitos     or 

But  the  most  astonishing  part  of  the  whole  was  the  opening 
'f  a  chasm  vomiting  out  fire,  and  red-hot  stones  and  ashes  whicf 

::::;  wtr  ^°  -^-^  '^  't  ";  ^-^^^^  ^^^^^  '^^^^  ---^-^  --t 

cl  and     I'l    "'"''^:  '^    ''"^  ^'''  "^    ^^^'^''^   ^bove  the  old 
l^^cl,  and  which  is  now  known  as  the  volcano  of    Turullo      It  U 

■-.uuuait:v  utuning,  and   for  a  whole  year  continued  to  throw  up 
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•Ill  immense  quantity  of  usiies,  lava  and  fragments  of  rock.  The 
roofs  of  houses  at  the  town  or  vilhige  of  Queretaro,  upwards  of 
140  miles  distant,  were  covered  with  the  ashes. 

The  two  rivers  have  again  appeared,  issuing  at  some  distance 
from  among  the  hornitos,  but  no  longer  as  sources  of  wealth  and 
fertility,  for  they  are  scalding  hot,  or  at  least  were  so  when  Baron 
lIuml)oldt  \isited  them  several  years  after  the  event.  The  ground 
even  then  retained  a  violent  heat,  and  the  hornitos  were  potiring 
forth  columns  of  steam  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  rum- 
bling noise  like  that  of  a  steam  boiler. 

The  island  of  Snmbawa  is  one  of  that  curious  line  of  islands 
\vhich  links  on  Australia  to  the  southeastern  corner  of  Asia.  It 
iorms,  with  one  or  two  sma^'er  volcanic  islands,  a  prolongation  of 
Java,  at  that  time,  in  18 15,  :i  British  jK-ssession,  and  under  the 
government  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  to  whom  we  owe  the  account 
of  the  eruption,  and  who  took  a  great  deal  of  jjain.-,  to  ascertain 
all  the  particulars.  Java  itself  I  should  ob.serve,  is  one  rookery 
of  volcanoes,  and  so  are  all  the  adjoining  islands  in  that  long 
crescent-shaped  line  I  refer  to. 

EXTRAORDINARY   ERUPTION. 

On  the  island  of  Sunibawa  is  the  volcano  of  Tomboro,  which 
broke  out  into  eruption  on  the  5th  of  April  in  that  year,  and  I 
can  hardly  do  better  than  quote  the  account  of  it  in  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles'  own  words: 

■'Almost  e\  cry  one,"  says  this  writer,  "is  acquainted  with 
the  intermitting  convulsions  of  I^tna  and  \'esuvius  as  they 
appear  in  the  descriptions  of  the  poet,  and  the  authentic  accounts 
of  the  naturalist;  but  the  most  extraordinary  of  them  can  bear 
no  comparison,  in  point  of  duration  and  force,  with  that  of  Mount 
Tomboro  in  the  island  of  Sunibawa!  This  eruption  extended 
perceptible  evidences  of  its  existence  over  the  whole  of  the 
Molucca  Islands,  over  Java,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Celebes, 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  to  a  circumference  of  ickx)  statute  miles 
from  its  centre"  (i.  e.,  to  1000  miles  di.stauce),  "by  tremulous 
motions  and  the  report  of  explosions. 
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"In  a  sliort  time  the  whole  mountain  near  the  Sang'ir 
appeared  like  a  body  of  liquid  fire,  extending  itself  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  fire  and  columns  of  flame  continued  to  rage  with 
unabated  fury  until  thedarkness,  caused  by  the  quantity  of  fallin- 
matter,  obscured  it  about  8  P.  M.  Stones  at  'his  time  fell  very 
thick  at  Sang'ir,  some  of  them  as  large  as  two  fists,  but  generally 
not  larger  than  walnuts.  Between  9  and  10  P.  AI.  ash.-s  began 
to  fall,  and  soon  after  a  violent  whirlwiud  ensued,  >,■  hich  blewdo^vn 
nearly  every  h(nise  of  Sang'ir,  carrying  the  roofs  and  light  parts 
away  with  it. 

HUGE    TREES  TORN    UP, 

"In  the  port  of  Sang'ir,  adjoining  Sumbawa,  its  effects  were 
much  more  violent,  tearing  up  by  the  roots  the  largest  trees,  and 
carrying  them   into  the  air.  together  with  uieii,  horses,  cattle,  and 
whatsoever  came  within  its  influence.      Tliis   will  account  for  the 
immense  number  of  floating  trees  seen  at  sea.     The  sea  rose  nearly 
tu-elve   feet  higher   than  it  had  ever  been  known  to  do  before,  and 
completely  spoiled  the  only  small    spots   of  rice  land  in  Sang'ir 
sweeping  away  houses    and   everything  within    its  reach.      The 
whirlwind  lasted  about  an  hour.      No  explosions  were  heard  until 
the    whirlwind   had    ceased  at  about    ir    P.M.      From    midnight 
till  the  evening  of  the  nth  they  continued  witl    nit   intermission  ; 
after  that  time  their  violence  moderated  and  they  were  heard  un\y 
at  intervals;  but  the  explosions  did   not  cease  eutirelv    until   the 
15th  of  July. 

"Of  all  the  villages  round  Tombtno,  Tempo,  containing 
about  forty  inhabitants,  is  the  only  one  remaining.  In  Pekate 
no  vestige  of  a  house  is  left;  tweutx-six  of  the  people,  who  were 
at  Sumbawa  at  Hie  time,  are  the  whole  of  the  population  who 
have  escaped.  From  the  best  inquiries,  there  were  certaiuh-  not 
fewer  than  12,000  individuals  in  Tomboro  and  Pekate  at  the  "time 
of  the  eruption,  of  whom  five  or  six  survive. 

"The  trees  and  herbage  of  every  description  along  the  ^^hole 
of  the  north   and  west   of  the    peninsula,  have    been    completely 
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where  the  village  of  Tomboro  stood.  At  .Saug'ir,  it  is  added,  the 
famine  occasioned  by  this  event  was  so  extreme,  that  one  of  the 
rajah's  own  daughters  died  of  starvation. 

''  I  have  seen  it  computed  that  the  quantity  of  ashes  and  lava 
vomited  forth  in  this  awful  eruption  would  have  formed  three 
mountains  the  size  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  of  the  Alps  ;  and 
if  spread  over  the  surface  of  Germany,  would  have  covered  the 
whole  of  it  two  feet  deep.  The  ashes  did  actually  cover  the  whole 
island  of  Tombock,  more  than  one  hundred  miles  distant,  to  that 
depth,  and  44,000  persons  there  perished  by  starvation,  from  the 
total  destruction  of  all  vegetation. 

LAKE    OF    MOLTEN    LAVA. 

"The  mountain  Kirauiah,  in  the  islana  of  Owyhee,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Isles,  exhibits  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  lake  of 
molten  and  very  liquid  lava  alwayt,  filling  the  bottom  of  the 
crater,  and  always  in  a  state  of  terrific  ebullition,  rolling  to  and 
fro  its  fiery  surge  and  flaming  billows — yet  with  this  it  is  content, 
for  it  would  seem  that  at  least  for  a  long  time  past  there  has  been 
no  violent  outbreak  so  as  to  make  what  is  generally  understood  by 
a  volcanic  eruption. 

"  Volcanic  eruptions  are  almost  always  preceded  by  earth- 
quakes, b}'  which  the  beds  of  rock,  that  overlie  and  keep  down  the 
struggling  powers  beneath,  are  dislocated  and  cracked,  till  at  last 
they  give  way,  and  the  strain  is  immediately  relieved.  It  is  chieflj' 
when  this  does  not  happen,  when  the  force  below  is  sufl&cient  to 
heave  up  and  shake  the  earth,  but  not  to  burst  open  the  crust, 
and  give  vent  to  the  lava  and  gases,  that  the  most  destructive 
effects  are  produced. 

"The  great  earthquake  of  November  i,  1755,  which  destroyed 
Lisbon,  was  an  instance  of  this  kind,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  very  greatest  on  record ;  for  the  concussion  extended 
over  all  Spain  and  Portugal — indeed,  over  all  Europe,  and  even 
into  Scotland — over  North  Africa,  where  in  one  town  in  Morocco 
8000  or  10,000  people  perished.  Nay,  its  effects  extended  even 
across  the  Atlantic  t'-)  ^ladeira,  where  il  was    verv  viiilent  •  .t"^  *'^. 


ERUPTIONS    ,.N    MAXV  kAKTS  OF  THK  WORLD  ,3, 

^    cne    iuiipie    but  expressive    words    of  one    T  T  ..,1. 
"ho  writes  to  his  uncle  in  I,„„Jon      "  I  wis  L  /h         ■''  "' 

of  luy  customers   going  to  a  village   t  i  ■,  '  oT^y™' "T 

the  boat  made  a  noise  as  if  „„  ,1,.    i  ,      ,  Presently 

iu  the  middle  of  ,h     ,va  er  asl,'°"  "'  ''""^"'^'  """'«''  '^"' 

what  was  the  mat  tr     hT  stared  at  me'  "'I'rt"  '"  ""  ''"^ 

-  -„.  the  houses  falling    "i    h  mad    hli:"  ay    Sd'bT  '-'''°°' 

-  an  earthcnake  V     About  four  or  five  ^  i  ,,  tes  aftr  2  "h'  '! 

whence  the3.  beheM  t"e  sea"  whi:^^ !" trrlS a^^  1  ^f ' 

Rreat  tract  dry)  come  rollincr  i„    ;„  .        ,  receded  and  laid  a 

i..Jo";i't^rrgtereit:t'";:t^^^ 

\:  twtii^res.-?,  --  -  -  ^p^.-^^^^  we'rfrnt'd 

"'  "'"'"  '^'''  ""^  mulshed  them.     That   uo  horror 
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might  be  waiitin-,  fires  broke  out  in  innumerable  houses  where 
wood-work  had  fallen  ..n  the  fires,  und  much  that  the  earthquake 
had  spared  was  destroyed  b_\-  lire 

"And  ilicn,  too,  broke  forth  that  worst  of  all  scourges, 
a  lawless  ruffian-like  mob,  who  plundered,  burned,  and  murdered  in 
the  midst  of  all  that  desolaticm  and  horror.  The  huge  wave  I 
have  spoken  of  swept  the  whole  coast  of  Si)ain  and  Port'iigal.  Its 
sw.ll  and  fall  was  ten  or  twelve  feel  at  Madeira.  It  swe^t  quite 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  ))roke  on  the  shores  of  the  West  Indies. 
Every  lake  and  i.rth  in  Knglaud  and  Scotland  was  dashed  for  a 
moment  out  of  its  bed,  the  water  not  partaking  of  the  sudden 
shove  given  to  the  land,  just  as  when  you  splash  a  flat  .saucerful 
of  watei,  the  water  dashes  over  on  the  side  from    which   the  shuck 


is  given. 


One  cf  the  most  curious  incidents  in  thi's  earthquake  was  its 
effect  on  ships  far  .,ut  at  sea,  wliich  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  immediate  impulse  was  in  the  nature  of  a  violent  blow  or 
thrust  upward,  under  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Thus  it  is  recorded 
that  this  upward  shock  was  so  <mU\cu  and  violent  on  a  ship,  at 
that  time  forty  leagues  from  Cape  ,^t.  \-incent,  that  the  .sailors  on 
deck  were  tossed  up  into  the  air  to  a  height  of  eighteen  inches. 

MAINMAST    SPLIT  BY  A  BLOW. 

"So  also,  on  another  occasion,  in  1790.  a  Driii.sh  ship  eleven 
miles  from  land  near  the  Philippine  I.-lands  was  struck  upwards 
from  below  with  such  force  as  to  unship  and  split  up  the  main- 
mast. 

"Evidences  of  a  similar  sudden  and  upward  explosive  action 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  extinct  volcanoes  of 
Auvergne  and  the  ViN  arais,  where  in  manv  instances  the  perfora- 
turn  ot  the  granitic  beds  whicli  form  the  basis  or  substatum  of  the 
whole  country  appears  to  have  been  affected  at  a  single  blow 
accompanied  with  little  evidence  of  disturbance  of  the  surround- 
ing rocks-much  iu  tin-  same  way  as  a  bullet  will  pass  through  a 
pane  of  glass  without  starring  or  shattering  it. 

"  In  such  cases  it  would  .seem  as  if  water  in  a  liquid    .-tate 


.md  so  displace  the  surrounding  masses  ^    ' 

over  an  oval  space  of  ,_.,  ,„i,,,  ,,„„  ,,.„,,,  ^,,  „.„Yl        ,   ]    ^  f     " ' 

were  bnned  u.uler  fallen  nionntains.  and  in    a   ^  erv    fe       n  „ 
3o,ucx)  persons  were  destroved        \t    I'il        i       ,    '  "^nutes 

EARTH   SHAKING  VIOLENTLY 

fore».,    :„„,    thj.   ...Musi;:     ,,"     f    ,  1  ,,^;^-';™"'  '"  ^  ;>--- 
»l,ake.,    ,uu.„.,.r„pu.dly    f„r  upwards    .i}         ''n         Tf  ,"'"■' 

w..„  sue.  vi,,le„c..  tlK,t  .„c,  J„u,  ,„„  keep  :i:Tu,:    ■'"    """^ 
Une  ot  the  most  circunistantiallr  desciiKprI  ,  -   fi 
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shock,  and  witliin  niu-  of  sr\(.'nt\-  miles  radius  'ill  wt-w  SLMi()iisl\ 
sli:il;i-u  ;ui(l  luuli  diuiia^X'  di)iU'.  Tlu'  uliole  of  Calabria  was 
affcctcil,  and  wcii  acru-s  the  sea  Messina  was  shaken,  and  .i  rreat 
})art  i>f  .Sieily. 

"There  is  noeiul  of  the  eajjricious  and  ont-of-the-wav  aeeidents 
and  niovenii'nls  reenriled  in  tills  Calabrian  earth{|uake.  Tlie 
ground  nndulatetl  like  a  ship  at  sea.  People  beeanie  actnaly  sea- 
sick, and  to  j^i\e  an  id-'a  of  the  nndnlation  (just  as  it  happens 
at  sea),  the  scud  of  the  clouds  b^f ne  the  wiuil  seemed  to  jje  fit- 
fully arrested  during  the  pitching  movenunt  when  it  took  place 
in    the    same    direction    ami    to    redouble  its  speed  in  the    reverse 

movement. 

HOUSES    ENTOMBED. 

"At  Oppido  manv  luvases  were  swallowed  up  bodily.  Loose 
objects  were  tossed  up  several  yards  into  the  air.  The  tlagstoues 
in  some  places  were  found  alter  a  severe  shock  all  turned  bottom 
upwards.  C.reat  tissures  opened  in  the  earth,  and  at  Terra  Nova 
a  mass  o{  rock  2ni)  feel  high  and  400  feet  in  diameter  traveled 
f(mr  miles  down  a  ravine.  All  landmarks  were  removed,  and  the 
land  itself,  in  some  instances,  with  trees  and  hedges  growing  on  it, 
carried  bodily  away  and  set  down  in  another  place. 

"  Altogether  about  41 ',000  peoj)le  perished  b\'  the  earthquakes, 
and  some  2(),exx)  more  of  the  epidemic  diseases  ])rodueed  by  want 
and  the  effluvia  of  the  dead  bodies. 

"  \'olcanoes  occasionally  break  forth  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  result  is  usually  the  production  (;f 
a  new  island.  This,  in  many  cases,  disappears  soon  after  it's 
formation,  being  composed  of  loose  and  inccdierent  materials 
wdiich  easily  yield  to  the  destructive  power  of  the  waves.  vSuch 
was  the  case  with  the  Island  of  Sabrina,  thrown  up  in  iSii,  off 
.St.  Michael's,  in  the  Azores,  which  disa])peared  almost  as  soon  as 
formed,  and  in  that  of  Pantellaria,  on  the  Sicilian  coast,  which 
resisted  longer,  but  w;is  gradually  \vashed  into  a  shoal,  and  at 
length  has,  we  believe,  completely  disappeared. 

"  In  numerous  other  instances,  the  cones  of  cinders  and 
scoria;,  once  raised,  have  become    couipaeteu   and  bouuu  LogeLuer 
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by  the  HTusion  of  luva.  l.ardeninK   i"t<>   solid   stone,    and  thns 

beconun,    ha  ,u„al    v..k-auK-   vents,    thev  continue  to  increase  in 

Height   .nd  d,anu.t.,-,  and  assnn.e  the  in.portance  of  pennane 

ol-n,c  .shuuls.     Snd,  has    h.en.  doubtless,  the  history  of  t lose 

munerons  u.snlar  volcanoes  which  dot  thcocean  in  so  n  an-  pan! 

install  (1  Acunha,  etc. 

"In  some  cases  the  process  has  been  witnessed  from  its  com 
mencement.  as  ,n  that  of  tuo  islands  which  arose  in  the  A  e.  ti" 
"T^Urr"'-'    H^^'"^^'r'^^   '-'''    ^'-'^  AnK.riea.t.e.me    : 

VOLCANIC  ACTION    IN  OCEANS. 

"  Besides  the.e  evident  n.stances  of  eruptive  action    there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  en.>rn.ous  floods  of  lava  hav    been    a 
vanons  a-niote  penods  ni  the  earth's  history,  poured  forth  at  Ihe 
bottom  of  the  seas   so  deep  as  to  repress,  b^-  the  n.ere  weight  of 
ual.r,  all  outbreak  ol  steam,  gas,  or  ashes  ;  and  reposing  perhaps 
for  ages  ,u  a  hqu>d  state,  protected  fnnu  the  cooling  action' of  thl 
wa^er  on  t   e.r  t.pper  surface  by  a  thi-k  crust  of  congealed  stony 
m.  te:.  to  have  assumed   a  perfect   le.cl  ;  and,  at  length,  by  .low 
coohng.  ta.en  on  that  pecuHar  cohuunar  structure  wlich  we   sel 
produced  ,n  nuuature  in  starch  by  the   contraction   or  shrinkage 
and  consequent  splutn.g,  of  the  n.aterial  in  drying  ;  and  resnltiuJ 
;n    tho.e    p.oturesciue    and    singular    landscape    fatures    called 
usalUc  colonnades  :  when  brought  tip  to-day  by  sudden  or  gt^d  ll 
upheaval,    and   broken  into  cliffs  and  terraces   by    the  action  o 
-ues,  torrents,  or  weather.     Those  grand  specimens  of  such  col- 
onnades  winch    Britain    possesses    in    the  Giant's   Cause^2    of 
Antnm.  and  the   cave  of  Fingal,  in   Staffa.  for  instance,  are  no 
doubt  extreme  outstandtng  portions  of  sttch  avast  submat  nelava^ 
flood   whtch   at  son.e    inconceivably  remote   epoch   occupied  the 
uhole  uatermediate  space  ;  affording  the  sa  tie  kind  of  evidence  of 
a  former  connection  of  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  do 
the  opposing  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover  and  Bnnl.^e  -^^  ^^"  Z't 
uection  of  France   with  Britain.     Her^^^d' dlere  :;:;::;ir;S 
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island,  such  ;is  lliul  of  R.iihliu,  i\iu;iiiis  to  utti-^l  this  foiiut-r  cou- 
tiuuily,  ami  lo  ii-call  lu  llu-  coiitcuiplativc  iiiiiul  thai  sublime 
auta^oiiisui  bctucfu  suiUk-u  \  iolcucc  and  pLTscvci"inv(  clTort,  which 
tlic  study  of  j;ci)lo^y  impresses  in  jvery  form  of  repetition. 

'■  There  exists    a  very  general    impression    that    eartluiuakes 
ere  preceded  and  ushered  iu   by  some  kind  of  preternatural,  and, 


NEAR  \-I!  \V  OF  A  yo].r.\S]C  CRATFR  l\  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

as  it  were,  expectant  calm  in  the  elements  ;  as  if  to  make  the 
confusicn  and  desolation  they  create  the  more  impressive.  The 
record;;  of  such  visitations  which  we  possess,  however  striking 
some  particular  cases  may  aj)pear.  by  no  means  hear  out  this  as  a 
general  fact,  or  go  to  indicate  any  particular  phase  of  weather  as 
preferentially  accompan3-ing  their  occurrence. 

"This  does   not    prevent,    however,   certain   conjunctures  of 
atmospheric  or  other  circumstaiues  iVoni  exercising  a  determining 
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influence   on  tlu«   ii,„,s  ..f  thdr  occM.rrencx-.      Arcordinjr   ,.,   ,Uc 

v,ew    vv.   have   tukcn   .f  tlu.,-   ..H.,i„    ,.,...    tlu-   .iisplacnncMU    <.f 

pressure,  resultn,,    ,n   a   s.at.  of  strain    i„    tlu-  s„,aa  at  certain 

points,  Kradually  incT.,.,sin,^  to  ,1k-  n.axinunn  thev  can  bear  with- 
ontc.      .,„..„,      ,      ,,^,  ,^^^  ,,„,,^,^.  ^^.,^.^.,_  ,^_.^^^^^  ^._^  ^^^^^^^_^,^_  . 

Greaharo.netrK-altluctnation,  accumulating  atn.osplu.ric- pressure 
'"    a  tn,.e  over  tlu.  sea.  and  reli^viuK^  n  over  t],e  laud  ;  an  unusu- 
ally In,h    tule,  a,.lc.l   hv  th.  Iou,-cou.„ued  and   pouerful  wind 
lu.ap.n,.  up  the  uat.r  ;   nav,  even   th.    tulal  action    .f  ,he  sun  an 
.noon  on  the  sol.d  portion   of  the  eanh's  crust-all  these' Tu:: 
for  the  n.on.ent   cou.h.niuK,   u.av  very  uell    sufT.ce  to   determine' 
t^^c  instant  o    fracture,  uheu    the    balance    between    the   oppos  2 
forces  IS  on  the  eve  of  subversion.  '  ^        ^ 

nat.on.       The    action    of   the    sun    and    moor.,    though    it  cannot 
pn.luce  a  tide  ,n  the  solid  est  of  the  earth,  tends  I  do  s 
ere   .ttluul    would   produce   ,t.      It.    therefore,    in   point    of  fact 

t:;na\7.     rr         ""?''"^"'   ''-   --"'''''  -"•^--"-  ^  state 
alternate  y  of  strain  and  compression. 

"The  elective  i.n-t  of  their  force,  in  the  present  case,  is  not 
that  which  aids  to  hit  or  to  press  the  supeiHcial   matter  .f^r  tha 
acting  alike  on  the  continents  and  on    the    bed  of  the  .sea    wo   Id 
^.ave  no  .nfluence).  but    that    which    tends   to  produce  latJrlll^! 
pacement,  or  what    K^eomcters   call    the   tangential    force.     This 

0  necessity  bnn.^s  the  whole   ring  of  the  earth's   surface   whi 
a     any  ,ustant  has    the  actin,  lumina:y   on    Us   hori.on        to 

ate  of  strain;  and  the  whole  area  over  which  it  is  nearlv  v^r- 
.1,  into  one  of  compression.     We  leave  this  point  to  be  further 

01  owed  out,   but   we  cannot  forbear  remarking,  that   the  grea 
•hSTu^f ""       J';""^^'   '--    "■    P-"t   of^fact.   a  dire^tic!^ 


CHAPTKR  XX. 

Eruption  of  Etna  in  thk  Year  i865.-MrTfAi,  DnrFxpi.-xc,. 
OF  ALL  Terrestrial  Phenomexa.-Sea  C<ust  Live  of 
Volcanoes. -The  Pacific  "  Circle  of  Fire." 

T^HE   Greek  mythology,  harmonizing   in    thi.s  respect  with   the 

.ttrih,fr?.    .r°''  "''^""'  "^'^'^  ""'-^^  acqnainted  with  volcanoes, 
attributed  tothe.se  mountain.s  an  origin  altogether  independent  of 
the  forces  which  are  in  action  on  the  surface  of  the  ground      Ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  Hellenes,  water  and  fire  were  two  dis- 
tinct elements,  and  each  had  its  separate  domain,  its  genii,  and  its 
gods      Neptnne   reigned  over  the  sea  ;  it  was  he  that  nnchained 
he  storms  and  cansed  the  waves  to  swell.     The  v-itons   followed 
m  his  tram;  the  nymphs,  sirens,    and   marine  monsters   obeved 
his  orders,   and   m    the    nionntaiii   valleys,   the   solitarv    naiads 
poured  out  to  his  honor  the  mnrmnring  water  from  their'nrns.   In 
Pluto       .  ,^.^P^^/^,  "f --"  '-^^y-ses  was  enthroned  the  gloomy 
derboi;      .V  "       ^"';""  '    surrounded  by  Cyclops,  forged  thun- 
derbolts at  his  resounding  anvil,  and  from  their  furnaces  escaped 
all   the  flames  and  molten  matter  the  appearance  of  which    so 
appalled  mankind.      Between  the  gods  <,f  water  an.'  of  fire    there 
was  nothing  in  common,  except ,  hat  both  were  the  sons  of  Chronos, 
hat  IS,  of  Time,   which  modifies  every  thing,  which  destroy  s  and 
renews,  and,  by  its  incessant  work  of  destruction,  makes  readv  a 

place  for  the  innumerable  germs  of  vitality  which  crowd  on  the 
tnreshold  of  life. 

Even  in  our  days,  the  common  opinion  is  uot  much  at  vari- 
ance with  these  mythological  ideas,  and  volcanic  phenomena  are 
looked  upon  as  events  of  a  character  altogether  different  from 
other  facts  of  terrestrial  vitality.  The  latter,  the  sudden  changes 
of  which  are  visible  and  easily  to  be  observed,  are  j  ustl  v  considered  to 
be  owing  principally  to  the  position  of  the  earth  in  respect  to  the  .un 
and  the  alternations  of  light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  dryness 
and  moisture,  which  necessarily  result. 
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As  regards  volcanoes,  on  the  conlrar^^   an   order  of  entirelv 

general  cause.  wWcl,  detcnnine    che  conti,;,,.';,   e„a   ;!  '    f"  '„     i 
nents  and  seas.  ,he   .rosion    of  ,„„„„tains,  the  courses  of  r  "r 
winds,  and  storms,  the  movements  of  the  oce-.n  ,,,d  ,11,1 
erable  mod,ficat,ons  which  are  .akin,  p,,:;:!; ';;;:' ^jl^'^: '""— 

ORIGIN  OF  VOLCANOES, 

If,  some  day,  we  arc  to  succeed  in  ,>,i„tini;  „„t  exactly  and 

patnly  how., Icanocs  Hkewise  obey,  either  partblly  or  coml^^^^^^ 
the  system  of  laws  which  govern  the  exterior  of  the  ,.l„l,e  the  fir  t' 
a  K  most  .mportant  requisite  is  to  observe  with  the  greatest  c,;, 
a  1  the  .ncdents  of  volcanic  origin.  When  all  the 'pre.  «  i.o  v- 
s.gn.s  and  all  the  products  of  eruptions  shall  have  be,  T  c  . 
a  cer  anted  and  duly  classified,  then  the  glance  of  science  vmie 
..  the  p,„„t  of  penctrattng  iulo,  a,ul  dnh-    readin„,  the  secret     of 

heLg  p.:Xd,"  '''"'''  "-"^  ""-'  ."»"elous\,u.v„lsi;:.ra:: 
The  last  great  eruption  of  Etna,  that  centra!  pvran.id  of  the 
edtterranean,  which  .he  ancients  nan.cd  the  ■■  L^bilicus 
world     ,s  one  of  the  most   m.aguificent  examples   which   can  be 
brottght  forward  of  volcanic  phenomena  ;  and  as  it  ha,    ,  „     "ver 
been  stud.ed  most  precisely  and  completely,  it  well  des  re     to 
be  described  m  some  detail.  ■er\esto 

The  explosion  had  been  heralded  for  some  long  time  bv  nre 
cursory  signs.     In  the  month  of  Jnly.  x86.,  after  air   l  o    cc"' 
vulsive  movements  of  the   soil,    the  loftiest   cone    of  the  ^o  ca   o 
opened  on  the  side    which    faces   the  south      Th.     ',        \ 
n,^ter  descended  slowlv  over  the  plate^trt,  w^h'^a't";" 
Maison  des  Anglais  :"  and  this  building  i,s,lf  ,...,  j-_  ,■  .  '! 
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by  the  liini]\s  nflav.i  m'  icli  wcr  ■  liiirled  *"r(Mii  tlir  numtli  of  tlie 
crater.  In  some  ])l;iccs  neaps  of  aslicy  .se\cral  yards  thick  covered 
the  slojips  of  tlu'  volcano. 

After  tliis  first  explosion,  tlic  monntain  never  became  com- 
pletely cahn  ;  nnnicrons  fissnrcs.  wliith  opened  on  the  onter  slopes 
of  the  crater,  continm-d  to  smoke,  and  tlie  hot  vapor  never  ceased 
to  jet  ont  from  the  summit  in  thick  eddies.  Often,  indeed,  dur- 
in--  the  night,  the  refiection  of  the  l;i\a  hoilin.tr  np  in  the  central 
cavity  li.cfhted  np  the  atmosphere  with  a  fiery  red.  The  liquid, 
bein.ir  unable  to  rise  to  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  pressed  aj^ainst 
the  external  walls  of  the  \-olcano,  and  soU!,,>^ht  to  find  an  issue 
thrnur''  tlie  weakest  point  of  the  crust  bv  melting  grp'^.ially  the 
rocks  that  opposed  its  passage. 

GROUND    RENT  ASUNDER. 

Finally,  in  the  night  cf  the  ,:;otli  to  the  31st  of  January, 
1865,  the  wall  of  th.e  er.iter  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  lava; 
some  subterranean  roaring  was  lieard;  slight  agitations  affected 
ihe  whole  of  the  eastern  ])arl  of  vSieily,  and  the  ground  was  rent 
open  for  the  length  of  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  Monte 
F'rumento,  one  of  the  secondary  cones  which  rise  on  the  slope  of 
Etna.  Through  this  fissure,  which  ojiened  on  a  gently-inclined 
plateau,  the  pent-up  lava  violently  broke  through  to  the  surface. 

The  fissure  which  opened  "U  the  side  of  the  monntain,  and 
could  be  easily  f  >ll(>wed  by  tlie  eye  to  a  jjoint  about  two-thirds  of 
the  height  of  Monte  Frumento.  in  the  direction  o{  the  terminal 
crater  of  Ktna,  seems  to  have  vomited  out  lava  but  for  a  very  few 
iiours.  Beingsoon  obstructed  by  the  snow  and  debris  of  the  adjacent 
slopes,  it  ceased  to  retain  its  eomniunication  with  the  interior  of 
the  mountain,  and  now  resembled  a  kind  of  furrow,  as  if  hol- 
lowed out  by  the  rain-water  on  the  side  of  the  cone.  On  the  -^ist 
of  January  all  the  volcanic  acti\ity  of  the  crevice  was  concen- 
trated on  the  geiitlv  inclined  plateau  Avhich  extends  at  the  base 
of  Morte  Frumento,  in  the  midst  of  which  several  new  hillock.s 
made  their  appearance. 

On    the   lower    prolongaliou   of  the   line  of  fracture,  all   the 


raised  abo'vc  ,L  orc.vce.,„H"    'T"n'"''    '™"^''    "^  'J-tio„    wore 
tl.e  debris  ,l,icl,t  ,",,;;'?  "'''r   ■"  "'"■"■'■^''''  '"  -^'^'■'  "'""S  '» 

"ad  been  for ,  ed  b  1  .id  "m"°"  "'""  ""='""  ™""  »W''" 
>«  fee,.     Soo„"e,    be  "'   '''"'""*^  "  '"^■K'"  "f  "^-'Iv 

'.ppcr  cr,te?ri,  "' V™"""-""'"™'"'  "^  "'<■  "uption  tbe  two 
"otln„;  1,  ;'::f'f,f  °f  •"•■^'f--™  --  is„,a.ed  a,ne,  v„„,i  d 
lava,veree„     "dbv    ,    '         """    "^"^'''  "■""<■    Jets  of  .,tiln,q„id 

-i-cire,e  aroj:!':^:;^^;::,:::!-^"::;^^^  -™-'  -  ^ 

HOW  LAVA  MADE  ITS  ESCAPE 

variouspciints   ;■','"";,       ""■  '°f    i""^^'    ''''"—    '>■- 
'l.e  triturated  debri     .™      ,J  n,™,,-,'"  "'";''  ''"''  ^""*«^=' 

floated  o„  the  lop  „f  u,        '   ,        V"    "f  P"™'"  f™g<"ents,vbich 

"rifiees;  b„t  t  i,  '  ;  ■'•  ";"'''^  "l"--  '='="'•>''  ''J'  "'=  Wsher 
could  o,  Iv  bur  t  forth  •  n-  ■'"*''  "'''"  ™''  "■"■•'^  ^'^P'-c., 
a  less  eleJati,,:,  '"  ''"■"""''  ''-^^  ""■  "■"""-  °P«.ing  a^ 

coueliier:;.i;':,,:?t:,;':  ,:"■-■-■-■"'  -f  .>-  =n,pti„„.tbe 

scori.x  or  aslr,      Tl  f    '"noeuto  ceased  to  se„d  out  either 

a..d  tbe  ime;.;i  aiti    u'"'  '  Tr  ""^  "'^''  "•'  '""■  "ebris, 

--S  ofC:tntr:,:  tbift-^r^^ri-iii-^?'-'- 

nirrowed   with  stones    rl^rf^^       .r  i      ^     -  *^"^^    ^"^ 

"iiu  scones,  darted  out  from    the  montli  nf  th^  ,.^i 

:ti;:of';:;::;r:!:;:i-i---^"--'^p^^-;;:;r: 

-    _.  ^.....,     ivjimu    l.ilc    illiioCk. 
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Then,  after  having  discharged  their   burdens    of  debri.    the 
dark  clouds,  giving  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  winds,  mingled  far 
and  wide  with  the  mists  of  tlie  horizon.     The   lower  cones  which 
rose    immediately  over    the   lava-source,  continued  to  rumble  and 
discharge    molten     matter    outside    their    cavities.      The    vapor 
which  escaped  from  the  seething  wall   of   lava   crowded    in  dark 
contortions  round   the  orifice   of  the  craters.     Some  of  it  was  red. 
or  yellow,  owing  to  the  reflection  of  the  red-hot  matter,  and  .<,me 
was  variously  shaded  by  the  trains  of  debris  ejected  with  it  •  but  ^t 
was  impossible  to  follow  them  with  the  eve  so   rapid  was  their 
flight.     An  unintelligible  tumult  of  harsh  .sounds  simultaneouslv 
burst  forth      They  were  like   the  noi.ses  of  .saws,  whistles,  and  of 
hammers  falling  on  an  anvil.     Sometimes  one  might  have  fancied 
It  like  the  roaring  of  the  waves  breakin.       ^on  the  rocks  during  a 
storm,  ,f  the  sudden  explosions  had  nol       .  ^d  their  thunder  to  all 
tnis  uproar  of  the  elements. 

HILLS  ROARING  AND  SMOKING. 

One  felt  dismayed,  as  if  before  .some  living  being,  at  the  sight 
of  these  groups  of  hillocks,  roaring  and  smoking,  and  increasiner 
in  size  every  hour,  by  the  debris  which  thev  vomited  forth  from 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  volcano,  hov.ever,  then  commenced 
to  rest;  the  erupted  matter  did  not  rise  much  beyond  loo  yards 
above  the  craters,  while,  according  to  the  statement  of  M  Fouqu^ 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eruption  it  had  been  thrown  to  a 
height  of  1850  to  1950  yards. 

During  the  first  six  days  the  quantity  of  lava  which   issued 
from   the   fissure  of  Monte  Frumento  was  estimated  at  117  cubic 
yards  a  second,  equivalent  to  a  volume  twice  the  bulk  of  the  Seine 
at  low-water  time.     In  the  vicinity  of  the  outlets  the   speed  of  the 
current  was  not  less  than   twenty   feet  .i  minute  ;  but  lower  down  • 
the  stream,  spreading  over  a  wider  surface,  and  throwing  out  sev- 
eral branches  into  the  side  valleys,  gradually  lost  its  initial  speed 
and  the  fringes  of  scoriae,  which  were  pushed  on  before  the  incan- 
descent matter,  advanced,  on  the  avex.ge,  according  to  the  slope 
of  the  ground,  not  more  thau  one  and  a  half  to  six  feet  a  minute. 
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On  the  second  of  February  the  principal  current,  the  breadth 
of  u-h,ch  vaned  frona  ^y..  to  550  yards,  with  an  average  thickness 
of  forty-n.ne    feet,  reached   the    upper   ledge  of    the    escarpment 
of     Colla-Vecchia,      or     Colla-Grande,     three     miles     from      the 
fissure  of  eruption,   and    plunged  like  a  cataract  into  the  gorge 
below.     It  was  a  magnificent  spectacle,  especially  during  the  night 
to  see  this  sheet  of  molten  matter,  dazzling  :ed  like  liquid  iron' 
■iiakmg  Its  way.  111  a  thin  layer,  from   the  heaps  of  brown  scoria 
h Kh  had  gradually  accumulated   up  above  ;  then,  carrving  with 
the  more  solid  lumps,  which  dashed  one  against  the  other  with  a 
nieUlhc  noise,  it  fell  over  nito  the  ravme,  only  to  rebound  in  stars 

ITS  BEAUTY  FINALLY  FADED. 

fiervtll'b'l''^""^-^  ^'T'""  '^'"'^  ""^-^'  ^"^  ^  ^-^'  days;  tbc 
front  If  Hi  '  T^  "  '-;ght  dimini.shed  gradually  in  beautv  In 
front  of  the  cataract,  and  under  the  jet  itself,  there  was  foVmed 
-  nicessantly  increasing  slope  of  lava,  which  ultimatelv  filkd  up 
the  ravme,  and,  indeed,  prolonged  the  slope  of  the  valley  above 
Prom  the  reservoir,  which  was  more  than  160  feet  deep,  he  s  ream 
continued  to  flow  to  the  east  toward  Mascali,  filling  nptothe  brTnk 
the  winding  gorge  of  a  dried  up  rivulet. 

By  the  middle  of  the    month  of  February,   the   fiery  stream 

ready  m  ,re  than  si.x  miles  long,  made  but  very  slow  progressand 

te  .still  hquid  lava  found    it   difficult  to  clear  an  ouUetthr^ngh 

heiil:  '^'"^^^^  '"'I'  ^'  ^^-- -"tact  with  the  atmospher? 
-hen  all  of  a  .sudden,  a  breaking  out  took  place  at  the  sideW  the 
.^t  ream,  at  a  point  some  distance  up,  „ot  far  from  the  source.  Tl  in 

fresh  branch  of  the  burning  river,  i^owing  toward  the  plain    of 

The'?-i'nn  ''''""^i  ;"""dation  of  kva  did  tiot,  however,   last  long 

Jo  lonl    '';'  "\     """'  '""^^^^  ''  '^'  '^^^  °^  the  mountain  were 

o  longer  directly  menaced  ;  but  the  disasters  caused  by  the  eC 

>on    were,    notwithstanding,    very   considerable.      A   number  o^ 

farm-houses  were  swept  away;  vast  tracts  of  nasH,...  .  1.  !!,.^^ 

varea   .round    were   covered  by    slowly  hardening "rock,^and-a 
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misfortune  wliich  was  all  ihcwnrsc  on  account  of  the  almost  jjeneral 
deforestiu}^  of  vSicily — a  wide  band  of  forest,  comprising,  according 
to  the  \ari()us  estimates   that   were   made,  froi'i  loo.ooo  to  130,000 
trees — oaks,  pines,  chestnuts,  or  birches — was  completely  destroyed. 
Wlien    seen    horn  the   lower  part  of  the    mountain,  all  these 
barning  trunks  borne  along  upon    the  lava,  as  if  upon  a  river  of 
tire,  singularly  contributed  to  the    beauty  of  the  spectacle.     As  is 
always  the  case  in  the  events  of  this  world,  the  misfortune  of  some 
proved  to  be  :i  source  of  gratification   to   others.      During  the  ear- 
liest period  of  the  eruption,  while  the  villagers  of  Etna  looked  at 
it  with  stupor,  and  were  bitterlv  lamenting  over  the  destruction  of 
ilicir  forests,  hundreds  of  curious  spectators,  brought  daily  by  the 
st'.amboats  from  Catania  and  Messina,  came  to  enjov  at  their  ease 
the  contemplation  of  all  the  splendid  horrors  of  the  conflagratiou. 

PYRAMIDS   AND    TWISTED    COLUMNS. 

The  aspect  of  ihe  current  of  lav;i,  as  it  appeared  co\ered  with 
its  envelope  of  scori;e,  was  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the  sight 
of  the  matter  in  motion.  The  bl.ick  or  reddish  aspect  of  the 
cheire  was  all  roughened  with  sharp-edged  projections,  which 
resembled  steps,  pvr.imids  or  twisted  columns,  on  which  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  venture,  except  at  the  risk  of  tearing  the  feet  and 
hands.  Some  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  eruption,  the 
onward  nu)tion  of  the  interior  of  the  molten  stone,  which,  by  break- 
ing the  outer  crust  in  every  direction,  had  ultimately  given  it  this 
rugged  outline,  was  still  visibly  taking  place.  Here  and  there 
cracks  in  the  rock  allowed  a  \iew.  as  if  through  an  air-hole,  of  the 
red  and  liquid  lava  swelling  up  as  it  flowed  genth- along  like  some 
\isc(jns  matter. 

.V  metallic  clinking  sound  was  incessanth'  heard,  proceeding 
from  the  fall  of  the  scoriae,  which  were  breaking  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  liqiiid  matter.  Sometimes,  on  the  hardening  current 
of  lava,  a  kind  of  blister  gradually  rose,  which  either  opened 
gently,  or  bursting  with  a  crash  gave  vent  to  the  molten  mass 
which  formed  it.      Fumerolles,  composed  of  various  gases,  accord- 
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out  from  all  th.  issues.      Even  .hi  th.   hanks  of  the  river  ui   stone 
bes..,    was  ,n  many  places  all  burning  and  pierced  uiih  crevices 
through    wh>ch   escaped   a    hot  air   thoroughly  char,ed    with  the 
smell  of  burnt  roots. 

On  the  slopes  of  Frnment..,  quite  close  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  fis.snre,  at  a  spotwhere  the  ]ic,nid  mass  had  flowed  like  a  tor- 
tcu  M.  Fo,Kine  noticed  a  remarkable  phen.mienon  ;  sheaths  of 
soluhhed   lava   were    surrounding  the  trunks  of  pines,  and  thu^ 

show.ngtie  height  towhichthecurrentof  molten  stonehad  reached 
In    like  manner,  the   streams  of  obsidian   which    flow   rapidlv 
j-om    the  basin   of   Kilauea,  in   the   isle  of  Hawaii,  leave   bolnnd 
them  on  the  branches   of  the  trees    numerous  stalactites  like  the 
K-icles  which  are  formed  by  melting  snow  which  has  again  frozen 
1  elow  the  escarpments  of  the   Fuimento.  the   torrent,  which  was 
here  retarded  in  its  progress,  had  not  contented  itself  with  bathiiKr 
for  a  nioment  the  trunks  of  the  forest  trees,  but  had  lai<l  them  low^ 
H-ea    trunks  of  trees,  broken    down  by  the    h.va,  la^-  stretched  in 
disorder  on  the  uneven  bed  of  the  stream,  and,  although  thev  were 
only  separated  from  the  molten  matter  by  a  crnst  a  few  inche.s'thick 
numbersof  them  w.re  still  cl.thed   with    their  bark  ;  several  had 
even  preserved  their  branches. 

PINE   TREES  AND   FIRS. 

At  the  edge  of  the  cheire,  some  pine  trees,  which  had  perhaps 
been  preserved  tVum  the  fire  by  the  moisture  being  converted  by 
U.e  heat  into  a  kind  of  coating  of  steam,  were  .surn,nuded  by  a 
"vall  of  heaped  up  lav  a,  and  their  foliage  still  continued  green  •  it 
could  not  yet  be  a.scertaiiied  if  the  sources  of  the  .sap  had  perished 
in  their  roots. 

In  some  places,  rows  of  firs  very  close  together  were  sufficient 
tochange  the  direction  of  the  flow,  andtocausea  lateral  deviation 
Not  far  from  the  crater  of  eruption,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
great  cheire,  a  trunk  of  a  tree  was  noticed  which  by  istelf  had 
been  able  to  keep  back  a  branch  of  the  stream,  and  t'o  prevent  it 
troin  filling  up  the  glen  which  opened  immediatelv  below. 

TLii,  Lice,  being  liirowu  down  by  the  v, eight  of  the  scoriae,  had 
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ashes  which  .he  .ind  had  bl:  ,  ^  TX  ,ir^:;"T"  "'"' 
the  sea  coast  ;  all  the  trees  had  l.ee,,  h^ntJ^'T  "" 
projectiles,  and  burned  b,-  the  scoria;  a,ul  s  ,a  "  „^  "'f  "'cau.c 
esttreesthat  were  met  „  ith    at  „„ea„.,l  ,1.  T  ''"''"'■ 

of  eruptiou,  „ad  had  their  i>:i::!:::::!:^T:'J:z:T''' 

of  stcue,  ,.r  were  b„ried  i„  ashes  „p  to  .l,.ir  Jr^^'!::^:"^"' 
S1.VENTY.FIVE   RECORDED  ERUPTIONS. 
A  spectator  i.iiglu  have  walked  an.o,,,-  a  m,,,,l,w    f      :, 
brattehes  which  were  o„ce  the  tops  of  loftv  .-i  ,es       T  ''      ■'" 

plateau   of    Fraraem,,   a„d    the    lower     M,'  ^1  us,  „„  the 

changed  both  i„  foru,  and  asp  ct  n    X''    T'"""*"    '"" 

the  effect,,  of  the  erupted  utat'er   th    „„     '       }"f' 'I''  """'  ''y 
itself  had  been  perceptibly  modiked,  '  '"'''  "^  '-'"^ 

And  yet  this  last  eruption,  one   of  th^  ,„^.f  ■ 
epoch,  is  but  an  iusignifica.u  episode  in't:;':"?:"""  ""  '""■ 
.«  was  but  a  ntere  pulsation  of  Ktna.    IJnr     '^"hl  u'    """,'""""■ 
tunes  only,  tuore  than    seven.y-Bve   ernpli,';;     ..:^"Vrn  •',""" 
audni,s„n,e  of   them   the  flows  of    lava    h,       K  '''"'*' 

twelve  miles  in  length  and  have  ,v,        V  "    """■^-  "'^"l 

^.qnare  tu.les,  whicifter^cci,     *-■"'.":","    "'T """  ''"'-'•'• 
and  dotted  over  with  towns  ^rd      Ha™  n^'  '"^  "■"'™"""' 

sands  of  other  lava-flows  and  cones  o   a  hes  h  ve         ,  T'  """'- 
and  lengthened  the  slopes  of  the  u^Iut.aln  ^      '"''''  ''''''"•' 

The  mass  of  Mount  Etna,  the  totil  hi, 11-     r     i,-  ,    •     , 
four  thousand  tintes  greater  'thau'^i^f  ::t1::^tX;^-\r 

'-  the  product  of  successive":,:  li^t'l'trro -';!•-""■■■« 
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HUitter  of  ii,e  i.Uerior.  TIk-  volca.u.  itself  has  slowly  raised  the 
ualls  .,f  Its  crater,  and  tluMi  extended  its  long  slopes  down  to  the 
waters  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  By  its  fresh  beds  ot  lava  and  scoria 
incessant. y  renewed  one  npon  the  other,  it  has  nltiniatelv  reared 
us  smninit  into  the  reoions  of  snow,  and  has  become,  as  Pindar 
called  It,  the  j^n-eat   '•  pillar  of  heaven." 

The  earth  beiiijr  generally  looked  upon  as  immobility  itself, 
It  IS  a  very  str.uige  thing  to  see  it  open  to  shoot  out  into"  the  air 
torrents  ot  gas.  and  shedding  forth  like  a  river  the  molten  rocks  of 
Its  uuerior.  From  what  invisible  source  do  all  these  fluid  matters 
pn)ceed  which  spread  out  in  sheets  over  vast  regions  >  Whence 
come  those  enormous  bodies  of  steam,  extensive  enough  to  gather 
immedi.ntely  in  clouds  around  the  loftiest  summits,  and  sometimes 
indeed  to  tall  m  actual  rain-showers  ?  Science,  as  we  have  already 
aid,  has  lu.t  completely  answered  these  questions,  the  positive 
^olutIou  of  which  would  he  so  highly  important  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  globe  on  which  we  live. 

AN   OLD  POPULAR  SUPERSTITION. 

^  According  to  an  ancient  popular  belief,  Etna  merely  vomits 
torth,  m  the  shape  of  vapor,  the  water  which  the  sea  has  poured 
nuo  the  gulf  of  Lharybdis.  This  legend,  although  clothed  in  a 
poetic  garb,  has  in  fact  become  the  hypothesis  which  is  thought 
bey<md  dispute  by  those  savants  who  look  upon  volcanic  eruptions 
as  being  a  series  ot  phenomena  caused  chiefly  by  water  converted 
into  steam. 

_  The  remarkable  fact  that  all  volcanoes  are  arrauged  in  a  kind 
of  line  alon,,  the  coasts  of  the  .sea,  or  of  inland  lacustrine  basins 
kS  one  of  the  great  points  which  testify  in  favor  of  this  opinion  as 
to  the  infi  tratiou  of  water,  and  give  to  it  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility.    The  Pacific,  which  is  the  principal   reservoir  of  the  water 
of  our  earth,  is  circled  round   by   a  series  of  volcanic  mountains 
some  ranged  in  chains,  and  others  very  distant  from  one  another 
but  still  maintaining  an  evident  mutual  connection,   constituting 
a     circle  of  fire,"  the  total  development  of  which  is  about 
uiiies  in  length. 
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This   rin.v,^   ..f  volcuiUK.s   d.K-s   „.,t   cxactlv   coincide    uith   the 

s.mic:rc  .  lonu.d  l.y  the-  coasts  of  A  nstralia, '  t  l,c  Sunda  Islands 

he  Asiatic  contnuMU,  and  the  western   coasts  of  the  \eu-  World 

i.ik.  a  crater  descr.i.ed  uitliin   some  ancient    and   nioiv   extensive 

outlet  ot  ernption,  the  great  circle  -f  ig,K.,,is   nionntams  extends 
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PICTCRKSOUK    VIKW    OF    lAKK    TAfl.,    AN,,    VO- rAX,r    MOrXTAINS. 
its  immense  curve  in  a  uestu-ard  direction  across  the  waves  ofthe 
Pacific,  from  \eu-  Zealand  to  the  peninsnla  of  Alaska;  on  the  east 
It  IS  based  on  the   coast  of  America,   risin.^  in  the  south  so  as  to 
form  some  ofthe  loftiest  summits  ofthe  Andes. 

The  still  smokin,^^  volcanoes  of  Xew  Zealand,   Tongariro  and 
tlu' .one  of  ^^hakarr    on    White   Island,    are,  in   the   midst  ofthe 

'ijuthern  waters  ot  the  Pacihr  nronf"-l,r ii     i    .1.     ,•     . 

"I  ""-  m  Jt  >j\  luciice 


■K-tiu.i  „f  t|,e  lava  l,v  tl,.  .K      .  ,  mainli..,t  tlic  internal 

I--....  ^.  l.ran       c  I      ;';;r'^",7";^'''"'-''  -^P-'*.--      a.  ,1„» 
I'""'   '1..  basaltic   is'     ds     f  .  ;.     "  '"   ""   "'''''l"^'  •'"«■""" 

Australia  and 'wo:;;;;;::':  ■"  ^'  "'"""--^'  •"'-"-.  .Wc„a,,tc,f 

GREAT  POCUS  OP  LAVA  STPKAMS. 

The  volcanoes  of  Abrini   •,,.,!   't'  .  ■       , 

Tinaltoro,  i„  the  arcl.ipeU™  o     S  ,   ^  e  '  '"        ',  i'"''    "^■'"■"'"' 

Salonun,  Isles,  succeed  ng'ne  after     '   h'  ""'  ■'""">•"'  "'  "»-■ 

llle  Feejeesto  tl,e  retrion^f    f,     i      "% "  I'",  "'""ect  the  knot  of 

»>-ften^,itated  h/til  tctr'Thi:';:''^' "''"'■ ''^  -""  '^ 
.red  as  the  great  focns  of  the  lava  strea  ,  f'""""  ]'"''  '"  """'''■ 
kind  of  broken  isth.nns  whiel  eomacts  J  ,""r  '*'""■  ""  "■" 
Chinese  peninsnla,  and  sepa,  es  ,  p  cifc  O  '  T"'  ""  ''"'"- 
Indian  seas,  one  hnndred  and    ,^,        i  "•'"  '"''""  ""=  t'"^' 

-l.e.s,  or  nind  in  fttll  actlv itv    J    -    """r""  ^'-'-S""' >ava, 

i"»-;.nd  the  villager:;,;'];  it.\z'"t'i,  ::■"', ;;:■:.'-'"-  "■^- 

1"  tlieir  more  terrible  exnl„,;„,„    „,' ,      ,  .         ,"!""  •  """""nnes, 

-vering  with  the  dnst  o     .Teir  frt  „       '"'        '  T"''"'^'  '""'''>' 
sands  of  miles  in  extent  '^agments  areas  of  several  thou- 

...ore   volcanic    ontlets/  S  :  te   Tim' " 'pr"'' ""'' "'^ - 
;-;..bck,   Bali,  and  Java,  whiliria^  hi  " l''  les ^.h.t'f 'f  T"' 

volcanoes,   twenty-eiVht  of  u-hu^l,  •  "   forty-five 

;a...  the  beantifnl'^ilfd  "of's"n    rt":  '^Tht  lotl' '-'••  T-'f 

Hornco— Ceram     Amhnvno    r>-i  i       ^  -^"en,    to    the  east  of 

'.•  Camoens,  C^^^:^^.^^,:^-]:^'^  '"'T'  T "« 

across  the  ,,ea,  as  it  were,  two  .re  J,:!    rt'"''' '''''''  '""" 

r^orthward  of  Ln.ou,  the  volcanic  ringcnr;:;:  gradnall,  so  as 
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to  follow  :i  direction  parnlld  to  tin- coast  of  \.ia.  I'*on.iosa,  the 
Liou-Kicoii  archipcla-o,  and  oliu-r  -lonps  of  islands  siantl  in  a 
line  over  the  .sul)niarine  voKanic  fissnrc  ;  t'artJK  r  on,  tluiv  arc  the 
iinnierous  voKamn-s  of  Jajjan,  one  of  uliich,  iMisiyania,  with  a 
cone  of  adniirahle  rcKMiIarity.  is  looked  nj)..]!  hv  the  iiiliainiants 
of  Niijhonas  a  sacred  nionnliin.  from  which  the  ,i;()ds  come  down. 
Tilt  cdon,>4atcd  archipcla-ro  of  the  KuriKs,  coniprisiii]^-  abont  a 
dozen  volcanic  orifices,  nnites  Jip.m  to  tlu-  peiiinsnla  of  Kams- 
chatka,  in  which  no  less  than  fouileeii  \olcanoes  arc  reckoned  as 
beinjr  in  full  acti\  ii\-. 

To  the  east  of  this  jieninsnla,  the  ran^e  of  t-raters  snddenl\- 
chancres  its  direction,  and  descrih  s  u  >r,- ui'ful  semicircle  across  the 
Pacific,  from  Hdirinu-  I>laiid  to  the  in.inl  of  Alaska.  Thirt->-fonr 
smokinM- cones  stand  on  this^reat  transversal  dik( 


(like,  ixtendiiiM  from 
continent  to  continent.     Oiinimak,   which   'ises  on  the 
of  the  peninsula   of  .Alaska,    llie   ijcak    of 


e.\treniity 
'lich  is  7939  f^et  in 
height,  servos  as  the  westiin  limit  of  the  Xew  World,  and  is  also 
pierced  by  a  crater  in  a  state  of  full  activitv. 


VOLCANO   IN   ALASKA. 

Eastward  of  tii..  pe.  ::siila,  the  volcanic  chain  extends  alon^^ 
the  seacost  of  the  continent.  Mount  St.  lilia.s,  one  of  the  highest 
summits  in  America,  often  vomits  lava  from  its  crater,  which  opens 
at  an  elevati(>n  of  17,716  feet.  Farther  to  the  south,  another 
active  V(dcano,  Mount  Ivairweather,  rises  to  a  height  of  14,^70 
feet.  Next  comes  Mount  lulgeciimbe,  in  Lazarus  Island,  and 
the  volcanic  region  of  British  Columbia.  The  whole  chain  of  the 
Cascades,  in  Oregon,  as  well  as  the  ])arallel  ranges  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Rocky  Nbnintains,  are  overlooked  by  a  great 
number  of  volcanoes;  but  only  a  {i^w  of  them  continue  to  throw 
'  out  smoke  and  ashes:  these  are  Mount  H.iker,  Reiiier,  and  St. 
Helens,  enormous  peaks  lo.ucx)  to  i6,tx)o  feet  high. 

In  California  and  Xortliein  Mexico,  it  is  probable  that  the 
basaltic  and  trachtic  mountains  on  tlie  coast  no  longer  present 
outlets  of  eruption.  Subterranean  activity  is  not  manifested  with 
auy  degree  of  violence  uutil  we  reach  the  high  plateaux  of  Ceutral 
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ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The    depressions    of  the  isthmim,.^      f  d 
'•'^-■nU>t  the  series  of  volcano.       1,    ,     1    '^''''T   "'^^    ^'^"^" 
^•-•ific.     The  peak  of  Toli         :.m'    ^  ^"f  7"  ^'^  --t   of  the 

'7.716  feet,  is  the  most  norther       fh"  ,  ^''"'^   ''^^'^^'^   ''^ 

^•nerica,  and  is  also  one  .  f  th     „  r  V"''^"""'^-^  '^^  ^^""^J' 

"'  the   fire-vomiting  m::!;:!.  "  ^  t^'^J^^''  f  '^  ^^^^ 

'"    the    Pacific   coast   is  not    les  ^'""'   '^s  base 

'' ''li-a,  and  the  great  pat     UP        "    /''     '"''""       ^onth    of 

=--r,  stands  ^,e  n^iz:' !::;  ::^:^':^f^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

already  extinct  and  sonie  still      ■   ,J'    ''■^^^""  /.o^-'-^noes,  some 
im.uddomeofChimbora/o  '  •"^"'^'   ^'ver  winch    towers  the 

Occupying  an  elliptical  space,  the  ereat  .-,  vi«  .r  ,...:..  .-  .       , 

'     ^A*     iiilicS     ioUtr     tins     (rr,.ii,,  •     .  --•-"  .0  uiliy 

S>  tl.is  group,    compnsnig  the    Tuuguagua, 
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Caraluiuo,  Cocopaxi,  Antisana,  Picliincha,  Inihihuru,  and  Sauu-iv 
IS  often  looked  upon  as  hut  one  vlcauu   uith    several   eruption;' 
It  IS  the  cluster  which,  on  tl,e. southern  coa.^t.-;  of   the    Istlnnus   of 
^anama,  corresponds  suumelrieally    to     the     volcanic    en-oup  of 
Anahuac.     South  of  Sangay,  which  is  perhaps  the  niost\lestruc- 
tive  volcano  on  the  earth,  the  chain   of  the  Cordelkras    oifers  no 
volcanoes  for  a  length  of  about  930  miles;  hut  in    Southern   Peru 
tlie  volcanic  series  reconiniences,  and  outlets  of  eruption    still    in 
action  open  at  intervals   among   extinct    v.,lcau„es   and  d..mes  of 
trachyte. 

The  three  smoking  peaks  of  the  iuhahited    part   of  Chili    the 
mountains  of  Antnc,  Villarica,  and  ( )sono,  tenninal- the  series  of 
tlie  great  Anierican  volcanoes  ;  the  activity  of  subterranean  action 
IS,  however,  disclosed  by  some  other  less  elevated  craters  down  to 
the  extremity  of  the  continent   as    far  as   the   point  of  Ternwlel- 
I^uego.      This  is  not  all  ;   the  Scmth  Shetland  Islands,   siuiated   in 
the  Soutaeru  Ocean,  in  a  line  with  the  New    World,  are  likewise 
vo.camc  m  their  character;  and  if  the  same  direction  be   folloux-d 
toward  the  polar  regions,  the  line  will  ukimatelv  toucli    up.ni   the 
coasts  of  the  land  of  Victoria,  on  which  rise  the  two  loi\^•  volcanoes 
of  £,rebus  and  Mount  Terror,  discovered  by  Sir  John  Ross. 

VOLCANIC  CIRCLE  ROUND  THE   EARTH. 

_       Stretching  round  the  sphere  of  the  eartl),   the   great  volcanic 
circle  IS  extended  toward  the  north  bv  various  islets  ^f  the  antarlic 
and  ultimately  rejoins  the  archipelag<,of  New  Zealand.     Thus   is 
completed  the  great   ring  of  fire    which    circles  round    the    whole 
surtace  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Within  this  ampitheatre  of  volcanoes  a  multitude  of  those 
ciarmnig  isles,  which  are  scattered  in  pleiads  over  the  ocean,  are 
also  of  volcanic  origin,  and  many  of  them  can  be  distinguished 
from  afer  by  their  smoking  or  tiaming  craters.  Of  this  kind  .re 
some  of  the  Marianne  and  Gallapagos  Islands,  which  contain 
seveivl  orifices  1,1  full  activity,  and  more  than  two  thousand  c<uies 
HI  a  state  of  repose.  Among  these  we  must  especially  mention 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  the    lofty   volcanoes   of   which   rise  in    the 
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middle  centrril  basin  of  the  \orth  Pqpifif>    Mv 

^^fnl^^Zur-^'  ''^''T'''^^  ^he  tu-o  volcanic  summits 
ae  island  of  Ha^va..,  are  eacli  more  than  13.000  feet  in  heisrht  • 
-.die  crnpt.ons  of  the  first  cone,  uhich  are  still  in  fnll  a  t  v  •' 
n.ust  ^--c^oned  am..,  the  most  n.a.nificent  specl^^s  "  t^  s 
^-"^-     <  >u  the  s,des  of  the  Manna-Loa  opens  the  b<,iling  crater  of 
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R"""<ltludrc„raferc„cc„ftl,cl„di.-u,  Ocean  ll,e  border  of 
..Icanoe,,  ,s  mad,  loss  <listi„ot  tl,a„  rom.d  tl,e  Pacific  ■  st  I  i  , 
..ssU,le  ,0  r=cog,„.e  so,„c  of  its  elements.     To  the  northof     ava 

;:-.:f::.:a:/^=i:r!;::s:c^tr::f-t?: 

cones  ot  eruption  in  full  activitv      (V.  .1,. .c  rj-^!     ^^''^''^ 

-^  ..-„u  V,.  iiiuao&iau,  the 
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peninsula  of  Kutch,  and  the  delta  of  the  Ind_  .,  are  often  a<^.   .ted 
by  subterranean  forces.  ^ 

.  Many  moimtains  on  the  Arabian  coast  are  nothing  but  masses 

-  ^^'^^'^'^^^^^^^"^t^^velersareto   be  believed,   the   volcanic 
fnrnace  of  these  countries  ,s  not  yet  extinct.  The  Kenia,  the  ^reat 

-  mcnxntam  of  Eastern  Africa,  has  on  its  own   summit  a  ckater^stil 
in  action-perhaps  the  only  one  which  exists   on  this  continent 

.  Lastly,  a  large  number  of  islands  which  surround  the  India." 
Ocean  on  the  west  and  on  the  south-Socotora,  Mauritius,  Reunion, 
St.  Paul,  and  Amsterdam  Islands-are  nothing  but  cones  of 
eruption,  which  have  gradually  emerged  from  the  bed  of'  the 
ocean. 

The  volcanic  districts  which  are  scattered  on  the  edge  of  the 
Atlantic  are  likewise  distributed  with  a  kind  of  symmetry  round 
three  sides  of  this  great  basin.     On  the  north,  Jan  Mayen,  so 
often  wrapt  m  mist,  and  the  more  considerable  island  of  Iceknd 
pierced  by  numerous  craters,  Hecia,  the  Skapta-Jokul,  the  Kotlu- 

Slar'fr'TTi"'^^''  ""^"'""^  "^  ^^"P^^-'   ^^P--te  the 
Atla      0  from  the  Polar  Ocean.     At  about  1500  miles  nearer  the 
equator  the  peaks  of  the  Azores,   some  extinct   and   some    s  il 
burning,  rise  out  of  the  .sea. 

DEAD  VOLCANOES. 

mas7^'  ^''^'^'^^S\-^J^'  Canaries,  over  which  towers  the  lofty 
mass  of  the  peak  of  Teyda,  continues  toward  the  south  the 
volcanic  hue  of  the  Azores,  and  is  itself  prolonged  by  the  smok- 
;ng  summits  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  Alf  the  Jther  m::!;- 
ains  of  lava  which  spring  up  from  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  more 

the  '?T  >  TT  '"  !^"^"  --Pl^-tely  lost  their  activity,  and  ou 
h       oast  it.self  there  is   according  to   Burton,  only  one  volcano 

of  fir    '"1     "T;"'  °'  the  Cameroons.     With  regard  to  the  "line 

of  the  C      II  ^'^^r-^^^";  Atlantic,  it  is  developed  at  the  entrance 
Al.   r  ^"V^,^"""  ^'^  ^"t^^  P^'-f-^-t  regularity,  like  the  range  of  the 

A    ut,au  Isles      Trinidad,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  L^cia,  Do- 
nnnca,  O.udeloupe,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Kitts,  and  St.  Eusta- 

tms  are  so  many  outlets  of  volcanic  force,  either  through  their 
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smoking  craters  or  tlieir  mud  volcanoes,  their  solfataras  or  their 
thermal  springs. 

North  and  south  of  the  Antilles,  the  eastern  coast  of  America 
does  not  present  a  single  vent  of  eruption.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  two  volcanic  groups  of  the  Antilles  and  the  Sunda 
Islands  are  situated  exactly  at  the  antipodes  one  of  the  other,  and 
also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  poles  of  flattening,  the  existence  of 
which  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  1)een  proved  by  the  recent 
calculations  of  astronomers.  More  than  this,  these  two  great 
volcanic  centres,  v!iich  are  undoubtedly  the  most  active  on  the 
whole  earth,  flank,  one  on  the  west  and  the  other  on  the  east,  the 
immense  curve  of  volcanoes  which  spreads  round  the  Pacific. 

HIGH   SUMMITS  ON   FIRE. 

The  Mediterranean  is  not  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  volcanoes  ; 
but  there,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  from  the  midst  of  the  sea,  or  imme- 
diately on  the  sea-coast,  that  the  burning  mountains  rise — Etna, 
Vesuvius,  Stromboli,  Volcano,  Epomeo  and  Santorin.  In  like 
manner,  the  volcanoes  of  mud  and  gas  of  th*.  peninsula  of  Apche- 
rnn,  and  the  summit  of  Demavend,  14,436  feet  high,  rise  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Caspian  Sea. 

With  regard  to  the  volcanoes  of  Mongolia — the  Turfan,  which 
is  said  to  be  still  in  action,  and  the  Pe-chan,  v/hich,  according  to 
Chinese  authors,  vomited  forth,  up  to  the  seventh  century,  "fire, 
smoke,  and  molten  stone,  which  hardened  as  it  cooled" — their 
existence  is  not  yet  absolutely  proved  ;  but  even  if  these  moun- 
tains, situated  in  tht  centre  of  the  continent,  should  be  in  full 
activity,  their  phenomena  might  depend  on  the  vicinity  of  exten- 
sive sheets  of  water,  for  this  very  region  of  Asia  still  possesses  a 
large  number  of  lakes,  the  remnants  of  a  former  inland  sea, 
almost  as  vast  as  the  Mediterranean. 

What  is  the  number  of  volcanoes  which  are  still  vomiting  forth 
lava  during  the  present  period  of  the  earth's  vitality  ?     It  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  for  often  mountains  have  seemed  for  a  longtime  • 
to  be  extinct  ;  forests  have  grown  up  in  their  disused  craters,  and 
their  beds  of  lava  have  been  covered  up  under  a  rich  caroet  of 
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vcj;ctati.n    w  K.n  suddenly  1         i,  .ping  force  beneatli   is  aroused 
and  sum.  fresh  v-dcanie  outlet  is  ..pened  tl.rou^^h  the  ground 

When  Xesuvit.s  woke  up  from  its  protracted  slumber  to 
swallow  up  Pompcn  and  the  other  towns  Iving  rotmd  its  base  i 
Inu  rested  lor  some  ecuturies,  and  the  Romans  looked  upon  it'as 
"otluug  but  a  hfeless  mountain  like  the  peaks  of  the  Apennines. 
(  n  the  other  hand,  ,t  ,s  very  possible  that  some  eraters,  from  which 
>team  and  jets  o  gas  arc  still  escaping,  or  which  have  thrown  out 
5'-;-  ^Innng  ,h_e  historic  era,  have  cute,  .d  decisively  into  a  period 
o  repose,  ceasing  somehow  to  .naintain  their  communication  with 
tlu  subterranean  ntre  of  molten  matter.  Tlie  nuu.ber  of  vents 
M  uch  serve  for  the  eruption  of  lava  can,  therefore,  be  ascertained 
in  a  merely  app-oximate  way. 

Humboldt  enumerates  223  active  volcanoes  ;  Keith  Johnston 
annes  at  he  larger  num'.er  of  ,jc,  19.  of  which  are  eompre- 
K'nded  :u  the  islands  and  the  Pacific  '>  circle  of  fire;"  but  this 
alter  estunate  is  probably  too  snmll.  To  the  nttmber  of  these 
l-n-niug  mountains,  standing  nearly  all  of  them  on  the  sea-shore 
or  in  the  v:c,nity  of  some  great  fresh  water  basin,  must  be  added 
the  salses,  or  mud-volcanoe.s,  which  are  also  found  near  large 
s.eets  of  salt  water.  With  regard  to  the  thousands  of  extinct 
volcanoes  which  rise  in  ^arions  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  conti- 

Thd r  baT  s''-'  •''""'  ''"''  ''''  ''''  "^'^^  '"""^■^^>'  ^^  -^-^d  ^-"d 
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TORRKXTS    OF     StKAM     ICsCAriNT,     FROM     Ck ATKRS.— GaSFS    PrO- 

Di'crj)  i;v   Till-;  Dhcomi'osition    of    vSfa-\vatkr.  — IIvroTii- 
KSKS    AS    TO    Tin-:    Origin    of    Krittiox. — Growth    of 

\'or,CAXOFS. 

/^XIv  (if  tlic  most  decisive  argument'^  whicli  can  be  used  in 
^-^  favor  of  a  free  coniiiiunicatiDn  existing  between  marine 
basins  and  volcanic  centres  is  drawn  from  the  large  quantities  of 
steam  which  escape  from  craters  during  an  erajjcion,  and  com- 
p(-se,  according  to  M.  Ch.  vSainte-Claire  iJeville,  at  least  999 
thousandths  of  the  supposed  volcanic  smoke.  During  the  erup- 
tion of  Etna,  in  1S65.  M.  Fouque  attempted  to  gauge  approxi- 
mately the  volume  of  water  which  made  its  escape  in  a  gaseous 
form  t'roni  the  craters  of  eruption. 

By  taking  as  his  scale  of  comparison  the  cone  v.-hich  appeared 
to  him  to  emit  an  average  quantity  of  steam,  he  found  this  mass, 
reduced  to  a  liquid  state,  would  be  equivalent  to  about  79  cubic 
yards  of  water  for  each  general  explosion.  Now,  as  these  ex- 
plosions took  place  on  the  average  every  four  minutes  during  a 
hundred  days,  he  arrived  at  the  result,  that  the  discharge  of 
water  during  the  continuance  of  the  phenomenon  might  be 
estimated  at  2,829,600  cubic  yards  of  water— a  flow  equal  to  that 
of  a  permanent  stream  discharging  fifty-five  gallons  a  second. 
Added  to  this,  account  ought  to  have  been  taken  of  the  enormous 
convolutions  of  vapor  which  were  constantl}'  issuing  from  the 
great  terminal  crater  at  Etna,  and,  bending  over  under  the  pi-es- 
sure  of  the  wind,  spread  out  in  an  immense  arch  around  the 
vault  of  the  sky. 

In  great  volcanic  eruptions  it  often  happens  that  these  clouds 
of  steam,  becoming  suddenly  condensed  in  the  higher  layers  of 
the  atmosphere,  fall  in  heavy  showers  of  rain,  and  form  temporary 
torrents  on  the  mountain-side.     According  to  the  statements  of 
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covered  with  snow,  which  it  has  just  vomited  forth  in  tlic  form  of 
vapor.  It  has  besides  been  remarked  that  the  va|)or  wliich  issnes 
from  volcanoes  is  tiot  always  warm  ;  often,  aceording^  to  Pcepnig', 
it  is  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  surrounding  air. 

.Vs  was  said  long  since  l)y  Krug  von  \idda.  a  German  savant, 
volcanoes  must  be  looked  upon  as  enormous  intermittent  spring.-,. 
The  basaltic  flows  may  be  com])ared  to  streams  on  account  of  the 
water  which  they  contain.  It  is  probable  th  it  most  of  the  lava. 
wliich  flows  from  volcanic  fissures  owes  its  mobility  to  thei 
innumerable  particles  of  vapor  which  till  up  all  the  interstices  of 
moving  mass.  Being  comjiosed  in  great  iiu  .isiire  of  crystals 
already  formed  in  the  IimcK-  of  which  mav  be  noticed  nodules  and 
crystals  rounded  by  friction,  the  lava  would  be  unable  to  descend 
over  the  slopes  if  it  were  not  rendered  fluid  by  its  mixture  with 
stcim  ;  and  the  gradual  slacking  in  speed  and  iiltimate  stoppage 
of  the  flow  are  chiefly  caused  by  the  setting  free  of  the  gases 
which  served  as  a  vehicle  to  the  solid  matter.  Owing  to  this 
rapid  loss  of  their  humidity,  basalts  contain  in  their  pores  but  a 
very  slight  qnantit}-  of  water  in  com])arison  with  other  rocks. 
Yet  even  old  lava  themselves  contain  as  much  as  ten  to  nineteen 
thou'-^andths  of  water  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  Ave  to  eighteen 
thousandths  at  the  centre. 

SEA-WATER  DECOMPOSED. 

The  various  substances  which  are  produced  from  craters  also 
tend  to  show  that  sea-water  has  been  decomposed  in  the  great 
labaratory  of  lava.  Ordinary  salt  or  chloride  of  sodium,  which 
is  the  mineral  that  is  most  abundant  in  sea-water,  is  also  that 
which  is  do]K^sited  the  first  and  most  plentifully  round  the  orifices 
of  eruption.  Sometimes,  the  scoriae  and  ashes  are  covered  for  a 
vast  space  with  a  white  efflorescence,  which  is  nothing  but  com- 
mon salt  ;  one  might  fancy  it  a  shingly  beach  which  had  just  been 
left  by  the  ebbing  tide.  After  each  eruption  of  Hecla,  the  Ice- 
landers are  in  the  h.abit,  it  is  said,  of  collecting  salt  oi:  the  slopes. 
The  lava  from  the  eruption  of  Fruniento,  analyzed  bv  M.  Kouque, 
contained  about  thirteen  ten  tliousaudths  of  mariTif  -^iiif 
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Almost  .Til  other  component  parts  of  sea-uater  are  likewise 
found  ,n  the  gases  and  deposits  of  Annerolle.  ;  only  the  at  of 
n.a,nus:a  have  disappeared,  but  still   are   fonnd    nnd       a        ,, 

1',^^]>/-n:peratnre,jn;tasthey   wonld    he    in    the  lul.oratorv  of  a 
cli.nust    they  go  to  eonstitnte  other  bodies.      Thns  ,he  c'  I,  id       f 
"-.-sunn  is  changed  into  hvdmehlorie  aeid  a:d  n '^ne  "         li^ 
.as   escap..s   n,  abnndanee  fron.  the  fumerolles,  whilc^-   'm^..   e 
sia  remanis  fixed  in  (lie  l.iva.  '"d^ne 

FOUR   PERIODS   IN    LVERY   ERUPTION. 
As  M.  Ch.  Sainte-Claire   Dev.Ile   was  the  first  to  ascertain  with 
ccrta.nty,  fimr  sneeessive   periods  n.ay  be  observed  in  ever     er 
.on    e.ch  of  wlneh   periods  assnn.es  a  different  character  oil 
to  the  exhalatnm  of  certain   substances.      After   the   first  peri  d^ 
reu.arkable  especially  for  marine  salt  and  the  various  compounds 
ofsoda  and  potash,  comes  a  second  in  which  the  temperaUtrei 
lower,  and  dunng  which  brilliantly  colored   depos.ts   of  cl    oride 
onron   are  forn.ed  and   hydrochloric  and   sulphurous   a^ds  ^I 
expelled.      \  hen  the  temperature  is  below  392^  (Fahr.),  there  are 
ammonua-al  salts  and  needles  of  sulphur,  which  are  found  in   'T 
lowish  masses  nn  the  scoriae  of  lava. 

(Fahr^r'tl '\"'''"  1?^'   '•"'  "^'^^'    "■'•^^'"^   bodies  is  below  2T«° 
(Fahr.)  the  fumerolles  eject    nothing   but   steam,  azote    carbonie 
and  and  con.bustible  gase.     Thus  the   activity   of  the  c      a k- 
..ns  and  deposits  ,s  in    proportion   to   the   incandescence  of  Uie 
a  a       At  the  conimencement  of  the  eruption,  the  orifices  throw 
out  a    arge  quantity  of  substances,  from  marine  salt  to  carboiZ 
acu  ;  bu    by  degrees  the  power  of  elaboration  Weakens  simulta 
ously  w,th  the  heat,  and  the  gases  ejected  graduallv  dimi    is  li  , 
mnnber,  and  testify,  by  their  increasing  rarity,  to  the  app "  c 
ing  cess^ation  of  volcanic  phenomena.    In  consequence  of  the  diffe 
ence   which  ,s  presented  by  the   exhalations  during  the  varies 
phases  of  eruptions  of  lava,  observers  have,  at  first  sight,  though 
that  each  volcano  was   distinguished   bv   emanatio.;  ,...,. i;„5_ 
useii.     Hydrochloric  acid  was  looked  upon   as  one  of  the  normal 
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products  of  Vesuvius,  and  sulphurous  vapms  us  ui.ue  especial 
to  Etna.  It  was  stated  (with  Boussiu-ault)  that  earlx.nic  acid 
was  exhaled  especially  by  the  volcanoes  ,f  thr  Andes;  and,  uitii 
Bunsen,  it  was  I)elieved  that  conilnistible  gases  prevailed  in  the 
eruptions  of  Mecla. 

In  his  heaulifnl  investigations  into  the  various  chemical 
phenomena  presented  by  Htna  and  the  nciglii)()riug  volcanic  out- 
lets, such  as  Wsuvius  and  Strouiboli,  M.  I'ouque  appears  to  have 
established  as  a  fact  which  nmst  be  henceforth  I)evond  dispute, 
that  the  gradual  scries  of  these  emanations  is  just  that  wliich' 
would  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  ,,f  sea-watiT.  Added  to 
this,  we  also  find  in  lava  iodine  and  fluorine,  In.th  of  which  we 
should  expect  to  detect  in  it  on  aceonnt  of  their  i)resence  in  sea- 
water.  The  .salts  of  bromine,  ..f  whicli,  however,  onlv  a  slight 
trace  is  found  in  sea-svatcr,  have  lu.t  yet  been  detected  in  volcanic 
products,  which,  no  doubt,  proceeds  fr.)m  the  difficulty  whicli 
chemists  have  experienced  in  separating  such  very  small 
quantities. 

MELTED   ROCKS. 

The  other  mattters  ejected  by  eruptions  are  of  Icrrcstrial 
origin,  and  evidently  i)roceed  from  rocks  reduced  by  heat  to  a 
liquid  or  pa.sty  state;  they  omsist  principally  of  silica  and 
alumina,  and  contain,  besides,  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda. 
Oxides  of  iron  also  enter  into  the  composition  of  lava,  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  one-tenth,  which  is  a  very  considerable  proportion, 
and  warrants  us  in  looking  upon  the  volcanic  flows  as  actual  tor! 
rents  of  iron  ore;  .sometimes,  indeed,  this  metal  apj)ears  in  a  pure 
state.  It  is  to  this  presence  of  iron  that  lava  especially  owes  its 
reddish  color,  and  the  sides  of  the  crater  their  diversely  colored 
sides. 

Compounds  of  copper,  magancse,  cobalt,  and  lead  are  also  met 
•  with  in  lava  ;  but,  in  comparison  with  the  iron,  they  are  but  of 
slight  importance.  Lastly,  phosphates,  ammonia,  and  gases  com- 
posed of  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  discharged  during  eruptior.s. 
The  presence  of  these  bodies  is  explained  by  the  enormous  pro- 
portion of  animal  and  vegetable   matter   which   is  decomr-o-^f^d  iu 
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scM-water      KhrcnLcTK  found  the    remains   of  murine  animalcule 
III  the  .substaiics  Ihn.wii  out  by  volcanoes. 

Is  t].ccnmpositi.,nof  the  lava,  and  especially  that  of  the  vapor 
•  nid   K^ises,  the  same    in   those   eru|)tions   which    take   place   at  a 


in\ 


at  distance  from  the 


ocean 


It   is    probable   that,  as    regards 


1  us  point,  considerable  differences  might  be  established  between 
tl'^-  prodncls  u{  volcanoes  placed  on  the  sea-coast.  such  as  Vesuvius 
:nid  Ivtna,  and  those  which  rise  far  in  the  interior  .,f  the  land  as 
i  "iMua,  Jurnlln.  and  Pnracc.  This  comparative  study,  however 
^vhuh  would  be  calculated  to  thnnv  light  on  the  chemical  phe- 
Homeua  of  deep-lying  beds,  has  as  yet  been  made  at  only  a  few 
points.  ■' 

HOT   WATER    UNDER   GROUND. 
ICruptions  are  rare  in  volcanoes  situated  far   from   the  coast 
and  when  they  do  take  place,  scientific  men  do  not  happen  to  be 
on  the  spot  to  study  the  course  of  the  occurrence.      Popocatepetl 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  continental  volcanoes,  produces  a  lar^^e 
<liiantity  of  hydrochloric   acid  ;    the  snow   from   it,  which  has  a 
very  decided  nuinatic  taste,  is  carried  by  the  rain  into  the   Lake 
ot  lezcuco,  where,  in  conjunction  with  .soda,  its  forms  salt 

W  hen  the  water,  either  of  sea  or  rivers,  penetrates  into  the 
crevices  <.f  the  terrestrial  envelope,  it  gradually  increases  in  tem- 
perature the  sanie  as  the  rocks  it  passes  through.  It  is  well 
known  that  tins  increase  of  heat  may  be  estimated  on  the  average 
at  least  as  regards  the  external  part  of  the  planet,  at  1°  (Fal.M 
for  every  54  feet  in  depth.  Following  this  law,  water  descending 
o  a  point  75CX.  feet  below  the  snrface  would  show,  in  the  southern 
latitudes  of  hurope,  a  temperature  of  about  212"  (Fahr  )  But  it 
would  not  on  this  account  be  converted  into  steam,  but  would  re- 
main in  a  liquid  state,  owing  to  the  enormous  pressure  which  r 
has  to  undergo  from  the  upper  layers. 

According  to  calculations,  which  are  based,  it  is  true  on 
various  hypothetical  data,  it  would  be  at  a  point  more  than  nine 
miles  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  that  the  expansive  force  of 
!i  !  r,!!L'!'""!'l  ""'^''l^  sufficient  energy  to  balance  the  weight  of 
vae  super- ••cuuiotnl  liquid  luasocs,,  aud  to  b.^  suddenly   converted 
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into  steam  at  a  lempc-raturr  ot"  S,x)"  to  <).k)  iFalir.).  Tlicse  -^as- 
i'ous  inassfs  \v(.ul(l  tlRii  lia\L-  Unw  to  lift  a  c-ol  iinin  of  wattT  of 
tlic  wei.s^lit  of  i^iK)  atniosphfifs  ;  if.  lioui-vcr,  fiom  ;iiiv  cause, 
tliey  can  not  escape  as  quickly  as  tliey  arc  formed,  they  exercise 
their  pressure  in  every  direction,  and  ultimately  find  their  way 
from  fissure  to  fissure  until  they  reach  the  fused  rocks  uhich  exist 
in  the  dejulis.  To  this  incessantly  increasini^  pressure  we  must, 
1  therefore,  attribute  the  ascent  of  the  lava  into  vent-holes  of  vol- 
canoes, the  occurrence  of  eartlu|uakes,  the  fusion  and  the  rui)ture 
of  the  terrestrial  crust,  and,  finally,  the  violent  eruptions  of  the 
imprisoned  fluids. 

Hut  why  should  the  vapor  thus  pervad.  h-  subterranean 
strata  and  upheave  them  into  volcanic  cones,  when,  by  the  natural 
effect  of  its  overcimiiuir  thec(dumns  of  water  which  press  it  down, 
it  ought  simply  to  rise  toward  the  bed  of  the  sea  from  which  it 
descended  f  In  the  present  slate  of  science,  this  is  a  question  to 
which  it  seems  absolutely  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer, 
and  geohigists  must  at  least  have  the  merit  of  eandidly'acknowl- 
edgiug  their  ignorance  on  this  point. 

STEAM    IN   VOLCANIC  ERUPTIONS. 

The  discoveries  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  which 
have  been  the  means  of  making  known  to  us  the  enormous  activity 
ot  steam  in  volcanic  eru])tions,  will  doubtless,  .sooucr  or  later,  ex- 
plain to  us  in  what  way  this  acti%.ty  is  exerci.sed  in  the  subter- 
ranean cavities.  Hut  at  the  present  time  the  phen.uuena  which 
are  taking  place  in  the  interior  of  our  gk)be  are  not  better  known 
to  us  than  the  history  of  the  lunar  volcanoes. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  direct  o])servations  which  have  been 
nmde  on  volcanic  eruptions  have  now  rendered  it  a  very  doubtful 
point  whether  the  lavas  of  various  volcanoes  proceed  from  one 
and  the  same  reservoir  of  molten  matter,  or  from  the  supposed 
great  central  furnace  which  is  said  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  intericM- 
of  the  planet.  Volcanoes  which  are  very  close  to  one  another 
show  no  coincidence  in  the  times  of  their  eruptions,  and  vomit 
torth  at  diJereut  epochs,  lavas  which  are  most  dissimilar  both  iu 
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of  10,827  teet,  uithoiU  a  siinultaneous  tlow  i>\  livers  .if  molten 
stone  triini  X'estivius,  Slroinholi,  and  X'olcano,  u  hit li  are  resi)ee- 
tively  l)iit  one-tliird,  one-fourth,  and  one-tenth  the  height  of  the 
tonner.  In  like  iiianiRr,  Kilauea,  situated  011  the  sides  of  Mauna- 
Loa,  in  the  Isleot  Hawaii,  in  no  way  jjarlieipates  in  the  erni)tions 
ot  the  e'-ntral  erater  openin.i;  at  a  point  ^Sc^u  feet  higher  up,  and 
not  more  than  twelves  miles  away. 

n  there  is  any  present  .^feoloi^^e.il  eoniK-clion  hetwern  liie 
\oleanoes  ot  one  and  the  s:ane  region,  it  pi'ohahly  must  Ite  attiili- 
utcd  to  the  tact  of  their  phenomenal  depc,;,!::"i-  ,in  the  same  j 
elinialie  eunses,  and  not  heeause  tlnir  bases  penetrate  to  one  and 
the  same  oeean  of  tire.  X'oleanic  orifiees  are  not,  therefore,"  safety 
valves,"  for  tw(j  ciuters  of  aetivity  may  exist  on  one  mountain 
without  their  eruptions  exhihitini;-  the  lea.-.t  appearance  of 
connection. 

OPINIONS  OP'   MEN   OP^  SCIENCE. 

Isolated  as  they  are  amid  all  the  other  torniations  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  lavas  ai)pear  as  if  aImo.-,t  independent  of  the 
rest.  Basalts,  trachytes,  and  xoleauie  ashes,  are  the  comparatively 
modern  products  whieii  are  scarcely  met  with  in  the  periods 
anterior  to  the  Tertiary  aj4e.  Only  a  very  small  quantity  of  these 
hivas  of  erupticm  has  been  found  in  the  Secor.dary  and  PaljEozoic 
rocks.  Formerly,  most  geologists  thought  that  the  granites  and 
rocks  similar  to  Jiem  had  issued  from  the  earth  in  a  i)asty  or 
licjuid  state;  they  looked  upon  them  as  the  "lavas  of  the 
past,"  and  believed  that  these  tirst  eruptive  rocks  were  succeeded 
age  after  age  by  the  diorites,  the  porphyries,  the  trap-rocks,  then 
by  the  trachytes  and  the  basalts  of  our  own  day,  all  drawn  from 
a  constantly  increasing  depth. 

They  thought  also  that,  in  the  future,  when  the  whole  series 
of  the  present  lavas  shall  have  been  thrown  up  to  the  surface, 
volcanoes  would  produce  other  substances  as  distinct  from  the 
lavas  as  the  latter  are  from  the  granite.  Granites,  however,  differ 
so  much  from  the  trachytes  and  basalts  as  to  render  it  impossible 
lor  us  to  imagiue  that  they  have  the  same  origin;  added  to  which, 
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scarcely  disputed.  It  is  true  that  Huuiboldt,  L  jpold  vou  Kuch^ 
and,  followiug  them,  M.  EHe  de  Beaumout,  have  put  forth  quite  a 
different  hypothesis,  as  to  the  origin  of  several  volcanoes,  such  as 
Etna,  Vesuvius  and  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

According  to  their  theory,  volcanic  mountains  do  not  owe 
their  present  conformation  to  the  long-continued  accumulation  of 
lava  and  ashes,  but  rather  to  the  sudden  upheaval  of  the  terrestrial 
strata.  During  some  revolution  of  the  globe,  the  pent-up  matter 
in  the  interior  suddenly  upheaves  a  portion  of  the  crust  of  the 
planet  into  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  opens  a  funnel-shaped  gulf 
between  the  dislocated  strata,  thus  by  one  single  paroxysm  pro- 
ducing lofty  mountains,  as  we  now  see  them.  As  an  important 
instance  of  a  crater  thus  formed  by  the  upheaval  and  rupture  of 
the  terrestrial  strata,  Leopold  von  Buch  mentions  the  enormous 
abyss  of  the  Isle  of  Palma,  known  b^'  the  natives  'nder  the  name 
of  "  Caldron,"  or  Caldera. 

HUGE  FUNNEL-SHAPED  CAVITY. 

The  funnel-shaped  cavity  is  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  is 
not  less  than  four  or  five  mile:-,  in  width  on  the  average ;  the 
bottom  of  it  is  situated  about  2ixx)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Lofty  slopes,  fn)m  looo  to  2000  feet  in  height,  rise  round  the  vast 
amphitheatre,  and  abut  upon  inaccessible  cliffs,  the  upper  ledges 
of  which  reach  a  total  altitude  of  5900  to  6900  feet  in  height.  The 
highest  point,  the  Pico-de-los-Muchachos,  is  covered  by  snow  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  ;  and,  although  it  penetrates  to  regions  of 
the  atmosphere  which  are  of  a  very  different  character  from  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  island,  the  slope  that  is  turned  toward  the  crater 
is  so  steep  that  blocks  of  stone  falling  from  the  summit  roll  down 
into  the  enclosed  hollow. 

The  prodigious  cavity  in  the  Isle  of  Palma  was,  perhaps,  tue 
most  striking  instance  that  Leopold  von  Buch  could  bring  forward 
in  favor  of  his  hypothesis  ;  nevertheless,  the  exploration  of  this 
island,  since  carried  out  by  Hartung,  Lyell  and  other  travelers, 
is  very  far  from  confirming  the  ideas  of  the  illustrious  C.erman 
geologisi.     The  lofty  side  walls  of  the  hollovv-  appear  to  be  formed 
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been  originally  deposited  on  tLo  soil  m  sheets,  wliicli  were  either 
horizontal  or  very  gently  sloped. 

Nevertheless,  the  recent  observations  made  by  vSir  C.  Lyell, 
those  of  Darwin  on  the  cones  of  the  Galhipagos  Isles,  and  of  D.ina 
on  the  lava  flows  of  Kilauea  ;  lastly,  the  remarks  of  the  Italian 
savants  who  studied  on  the  spot  the  volcanic  phenomena  of 
Vesuvius  and  Etna,  have  satisfactorily  proved  that,  in  m>  deru 
times,  a  great  number  of  rivers  of  lava,  and  especially  that  of  the 
Val-de-Bove,  in  1852  and  1853,  have  flowed  over  steep  slopes  \  ar^-- 
ing  in  inclination  from  15  to  40  degrees.  It  must,  besides,  be 
understood  that  the  lava  which  poured  over  the  steepest  slopes 
was  exactly  that  portion  which,  not  having  experienced  anA- cause 
of  delay,  or  met  with  any  obstacle,  in  its  course,  presented  la\-ers 
of  the  most  uniform  consistence  and  the  most  regular  action. 

CLEFT  IN   THE   EARTH. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  of  scientific  men  in  favor  of 
the  theor}-  of  upheaval  is,  that  certain  volcanic  mountains, 
especially  that  of  Monte-Nuovo,  Pouzzoles,  and  Jorullo,  in  Mexico, 
had  been  suddenly  raised  up  by  the  swellings  of  the  soil.  Now  the 
unaninu)us  testimony  of  those  who,  more  than  three  centuries  ai';o, 
w  itnessed  the  eruption  of  Monte-Nuovo.  is,  that  the  earth  was  cleft 
open,  affording  an  outlet  to  vapor,  ashes,  scoria',  and  lava,  and  that 
the  hill,  very  much  lower  than  some  of  the  subordinate  cones  of 
Etna,  graduall}'  rose  during  four  days  by  the  heaping  up  of  the 
matter  thrown  out.  The  total  volume  of  this  eruption  was  no 
doubt  considerable,  but  compared  with  the  amount  of  matter  which 
flowed  down  upon  Catania  in  i66y,  or  with  the  rivers  of  lava  from 
Skaptar-Jokul,  it  is  a  mass  of  no  great  importance. 

Added  to  this,  if  the  soil  was  really  upheaved,  how  was  it  that 
the  neighboring  houses  were  not  thrown  down,  and  that  the 
colonnade  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  kept  its  upright  position?  With  regard  to  Jorullo, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  more  than  1650  feet,  the  only  witnesser 
of  this  volcano  making  its  first  appearance  were  the  Indians,  wli'. 
fled  away  to  the  neighboring  heights,  distracted  with  terrt)r. 
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Wc  liavc,  tliercforc,  no  autlicnlic  testimony  on  which  we  can 
base  an  hypothesis  as  to  any  swelling  up  of  the  ground  in  the 
torn  of  a  blister.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  travelers  who  have 
visited  this  Mexican  volcano  since  Humboldt  have  discovered  beds 
of  lava  lying  one  over  the  other,  as  in  all  other  cones  of  eruption  • 
and  more  than  this,  they  have  also  ascertained  that  none  of  the 
strata  m  the  ground  overlooked  by  the  mountain  have  been  at  all 
tilted  up. 

It  is  true  enough  that  local  swellings  have  often  been  observed 
111  the  burning  matter  issuing  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  •  in 
many  places  the  lava  is  pierced  by  deep  caverns,  and  entire 
.nountams-especially  that  of  Volcano-have  so  many  hollows  in 
the  rocks  on  their  sides  that  every  step  of  the  climber  resounds 
on  them  as  if  m  a  vault.  Besides,  the  lava  itself,  being  a  kind  of 
impure  glass,  is  so  pervaded  by  bubbles  filled  with  volatile  matter 
that,  when  acted  upon  by  fire,  so  as  to  expel  the  water  and  the 
;-;as,  It  loses  on  an  average,  according  to  Fouque,  two  thirds  of  its 
weight. 

MIXTURE  OF  LAVA  AND  VAPOR. 

But  these  caverns,  these  hollows  and  bubbles,  proceed  from 
the  mixture  of  the  lava  with  vapor  which  is  liberated  with 
dilhculty  from  the  viscous  mass,  or  are  caused  by  thelongitudin?! 
rnpture  of  the  strata  during  an  eruption,  and  can  in  no  way  be 
compared  to  the  immense  blister-like  elevation  which  would  be 
formed  l)y  the  strata  of  a  whole  district  being  tilted  up  to  a 
height  of  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  yards,  leaving  at 
tlie  summit,  between  two  lines  of  fracture,  room  for  an  immense 
cavity. 

None  of  these  prodigious  upheavels  have  oeen  directly 
observed  by  geologists,  and  none  of  the  legends  invented  by  the 
tears  ot  our  ancestors,  referring  to  the  sudden  appearance  of  vol- 
ranic  mountains,  which  have  been  since  confirmed.  Lastly,  the  very 
structure  of  the  peaks  which  are  said  t.  have  risen  abruptly  from 
the  midst  of  the  plains  testifies  to  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
in.iterip.l  that  has  issued  from  the  bowels  of  tlie  earth.  It  is,  there- 
:uvc,   p;auciu   to  uisiiiihs  denniiely  an  hypothesis  which  marks 
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hunTlT'  r""''  '"  ""  '"»'-5'°f  Soolugy,  b„.  which,   f<,r  the 
lulure,  can  only  serve  to  retard  the  proRress  of  ^cie^ce 

(re„ef,ll,"  rr/''"  ^'""'"^  """^  ""'''*  ""   """".the  earth  is 
general    .  cleft  open  m  a  straight  line,  the  volcanic  orifices  are 

freq ncntly  distributed  somewhat  regularly  along  a  fissttre  and 

.1.0  heaps  of  crnpted  .natter  follow  one  another  ifke  the  ^aks  in  , 

a  monn  a,n  cha.n.     In  other  places,  however,  the  volcanfc  con  ! 

me  wuhont  any  apparent  order  on  gronnd  that  is  variously  cleft   ' 

nst  as  ,f  a  w,de  surface  had  been  softened  in  every  direction  at^d 

.ad  thus  allowed  the  molten  n.attcr  to  make  its  escape,  son^t'imes 

a   one  po.nt,  sometimes  at  another.     From  the  town  o    NapIeT 

jvluch  ,s  uself  bntlt  „n  a  half  crater  in  great  part  ob  •    raed- 

to   he  Isle  0,  N.sida,  which  is  an  old  volcano  of  regular  fo'm  the 

si^l^fTrL^^"^  ''^""""  '^""'^^'"^  --"'"^  "■i--fu! 

LANDSCAPE  TURNED  TO  CHAOS. 

Some  are  perfectly  rounded,  others  are  broken  into  and  their 
o.rc  c  ,s  mvaded  by  the  waters  of  the  sea  ;  grouped,  f,n-  the  mo 
part,  m  .rregular  clun.ps,  even  encroaching  upon  one  anothe 
and  blend.ug  .heir  walls,  they  give  to  the  whole  lat^scape  a 
chaot.e  appearance.     As  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  very  justly  remarks 
the  aspec  of ,  ,e  terrestrial  surface  at  this  spot  rem  nds  onle^a  tlv 
of^th^e  volcante  districts  of  the  mc«n,  dotted  over,  as  it  ."w"^ 

As  the  type  of  a  region  pierced  all  over  with  volcanic  orifices 
we  n,ay  also  mention  the  Isluhutus  of  Auckland,  in  New  Zealand 
"Inch  Dr.  Hock.stct.cr  has  reckoned,  in  an  ar  a  of  .30  s'  are 
m.lcs,  s,xty.,ne  .ndcpcndent  volcanoes,  520  to  6jofeetiu  WZ 
ou  the  average.  Some  are  mere  cones  of  tufa ;  others  are  h^ap, 
of  sconce,  or  even  eruptive  hillocks,  which  have  shed  out  roZ 
theu,  long  flows  of  lava.  At  one  time  the  Maori  chiefs  used  o 
iiitrench    themselves   in    these   craters   as     r   in   eitadelV    the, 

;st  ""it°ri"  "'""^^  V"''-'-  ^"^  f-^'^hrdtt.  wi 

l.alis.adcs.     At    Ihe    present   day,    the  English  colonists     l,avii„r 
become  lords  of  the  soil,  have  constructed  their  farn,!!.;  J  ,  .'  ! 
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houses  on  these  ancient  volcanoes,  and  are  constantly  bringing 
the  soil  under  cultivation. 

The  Safa,  in  the  Djebel-Hauran,  is  also  a  complete  chaos  of 
hillocks  and  abysses.  On  this  plateau  of  460  square  miles,  which 
the  Arabs  call  a  "  portion  of  hell,"  almost  all  the  craters  open 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  not  on  the  summits  of  volca- 
noes scattered  here  and  there  on  the  black  surface.  In  every 
direction  tliere  may  be  seen  rounded  cavities  like  the  vacuities 
formed  in  scoriae  by  bubbles  of  gas,  only  these  cavities  are  600  to 
900  feet  wide,  and  65  to  160  deep.  Some  are  isolated  ;  some 
either  touch  or  are  separated  by  nothing  but  narrow  walls  like 
masses  of  red  or  darkish-colored  glass.  One  hardly  cares  to  ven- 
ture on  these  narrow  isthmuse2,  bordered  by  precipices,  and  inter- 
sected here  and  there  by  fissures. 

ALWAYS  SLOPING  IN   FORM. 

The  normal  form  of  the  volcanoes  in  which  the  work  of  erup- 
tion takes  place  is  that  of  a  slope  of  debris  arranged  in  a  circular 
form  round  the  outlet.  Whether  the  volcano  be  a  mere  cone  of 
ashes  or  mud  only  a  few  yards  high,  or  rise  into  the  regions  of  the 
clouds,  vomiting  streams  of  lava  over  an  extent  of  ten  or  twenty 
miles,  it  none  the  less  adheres  to  the  regular  form  so  long  as  the 
eruptive  action  is  maintained  in  the  same  channel,  and  the  debris 
thrown  out  falls  equally  on  the  external  slopes. 

The  beauty  of  the  cone  is  increased  by  that  of  the  crater. 
The  terminal  orifice  from  which  the  lava  boils  out  well  deserves, 
from  the  purity  of  its  outline,  its  Greek  name  of  "  cup,"  and  the 
harmony  of  its  curve  contrasts  most  gracefully  with  the  declivity 
of  the  slope.  In  some  volcanoes  the  symmetry  of  the  architectural 
lines  is  so  complete  that  the  crater  itself  contains  a  cone  placed 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  cavity,  and  pierced  by  a  second  crater 
in  miniature,  from  which  the  vapor  makes  its  escape. 

Volcanoes  in  which  the  eruptive  action  frequently  changes  its 
position — and  these  are  the  more  numerous  class — do  not  possess 
tliis  elegance  of  outline.     Very  often  the  upheaved  lava  finds  some 
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•ni.l  tlicn,  l.;iii,i,Mii-  all  its  ueiKlit  to  l)L-:ir  on  the  rocks  which  oppose 
Us  passage,  it  nltiiiiatel\-  completely  breaks  down  the  edi,-e  of  the 
eraler,  leaving  perhajjs  only  one  side  standing.  Among  the 
Kuropean  volcanoes.  W-snvius  is  the  best  example  of  these  rnp- 
tured  craters  :  before  A.  D.  79.  the  escarpments  of  La  Somma. 
which  now  snrronnd  with  their  semicircnlar  rampart  the  terminal 
cone  of  Vesnvins,  were  the  real  crater.  The  portion  of  it  which 
no  longer  exists  disappeared,  and  bnried  nnder  its  debris  the  towns 
of  Herculaueum  and  Pompeii. 

INCREASING  DIMENSIONS. 

Active  volcanoes,  however,  never  cease  to  increa.se  in  all  their 
dimensions,  and  .sooner  or  later  the  breach  i,-.  nltimately  repaired  ; 
the  remains  of  the  f.^rmer  craters  arc  gradnally  hidden  nnder  the' 
growing  slopes   of  the   central   cone.     Thns  a  former  crater  on 
htna.  which  was  sitnatcd  at  a  point  three  miles  in  a  straight  line 
Irom  the  present  ontlet.  at  the  commencement  of  the  Val  del  Bove 
has  been  gradnally  obliterated  by  the  lavaof  snccessive  crnptions  j 
prolonged  explorations   on  the    part  of  MM.  Seyell  and  Walters- 
hansen  have   been  necessary  in  order  to  find  it  ont.     The  normal 
form  of  Etna  is  that  of  a  cone  of  debris  placed  upon  a  large  dome 
with  long  slopes,  becoming  more  and  more  gentle,  and  descending 
gracefully  toward  the  sea. 

In  fact,  in  most  of  the  eruptions,  the  lava  does  not  rise  as  far 
as  the  great  crater,  and  breaks   through  the  sides   of  the  volcano 
so  as  to  flow  laterally  over  the  flanks  of  Etna.     These  eruptions 
succeeding  one  another  in  the  course  of  centurie.s,  bring  about  the 
necessary  result  of  gradually  enlarging  the  dome  which  consti- 
tutes the  mass  of  the  mountain,  thus  breaking  the  uniformity  of 
the  lateral  talus.     The  same  thing  occurs  with  regard  to  Vesuvius 
on  the  side   which    faces  the  seacoast.     There,  the  terminal  cone 
stands  on  a  kind  of  dome,  which  has  been  gradually  formed  by  the 
coats  of  lava  running  one  over  the  other.    If  Vesuvius  continues  to 
1'e  the  great  volcanic  outlet  of  Italy,  and  rises  gradually  into  the 
sk  V  by  the  superposili.ui  of  lava  and  ashes,  it  cannot  fail,  some  time 
or  other,  to  asaumc  a  form  similar  to  that  of  the  Sicilian  giant. 
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l.rit  J'^';;!"""",  "!'"''    ''""'"^   "'"^^  ••'■  ^^'"-t    perfect  rej,u- 

nH  -,/'"""'  "'''  ^    ^''''^''    ^"'-^"tity  of  ashes  or  other 

matter  which  ghdes  readily  over  the  slopes.      Amon.  this  cl-  ss  of 
n>ounta.ns     those    wh.h   attain    any   considerable  devatit    are 
<  .s  ing,     Hed  by  their  majesty  from  all  other  peaks.     StromboTi 
^though  It  IS  not  more  than   26cx.  feet  in  heLht   is  one  of  t^; 
-nders  of  the    Mediterranean.     Fro„,   its   proud'      rn     i     .  i, 
rcaddy  be  nnder.stood   that  ks  roots   plunge  Lvn  into  the  setl 
an  enorn.ons  depth  ;  the  slope  of  debris  mav  be  seen,  .so  to  sp^ak 

•Hoiilnsi         "'""^'"^^-^^"^ ''-   --^-d   at  the    bottom  of  the 

void  tiff  hi  V  ""'  ''-f'  "'  *'"  suspended  in   the  midst  of  the 
Tht  J-^^.^'^^^^'P/''^;'^'^^^!'"^  '"  the  air  midway  np  the  mountain 
h:sfeehng  of  admiration   mingled   with   dread  in crea.ses  when 
Ins  great  pharos  of  the  Mediterranean  is  approached  during  tl 
.nght  over  the  dark-waved  sea.     Then  the  sU  above  the  summ 
seems  all    hghted   up  by   the   reflection   of  the  lava,   and  a  mi'v 

vol  ano  7:th""J  V^'^^l  '  •^'"  ^"'^"^^  ^"""^  ^^^  ^"^V  of  th'e 
^oIcano.     In  the  daytime  the  impression   made  is  of  a  different 

character  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  deep,   for  the  real   grandeur  o 
S  ronl    h  ,,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^  immensity  of  the  mass  as 

111  the  harmony  of  its  proportions. 

SACRED  MOUNTAINS. 

Volcanic  mountains  ofan  ideal  form  are  those  which   infant 

,Tiat,ons  have  most  adored.     Among  these   sacred  mountains   are 

he  subhmc  Cotopax,  of  the  Andes.  Ori.aba   of  Mexico,    Mauna- 

I.oa  of  Hawaii,  and  Fusi-Yuma  of  Japan.     The  volcanoes  of  Java 

and  chiefly  those  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  i.sland,  also  present' 

a  very  majestic  appearance  on  account  of  their  isolation 

Those  on   the   western   side  are   based   upon  an  undulating 
plateau,  which  cau.ses  them  to  lo.se  their  appearance  of  height 
I'Ut  on  the  cast  all   the  volcanic  nuitintniii'-  ris'-  u-  f^oiu  •--?-     ' 
plains  like  islands  above  the  waves  of  the  sea^and'^commaiKr^he 
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iH.nzon  far  and  wide  with  their  enunnous  cones.  Between  the 
Alerap,  and  Lavoe  nionntain.s  lies  a  depression,  the  highest  led^e 
of  wh.eh  exceeds  the  level  of  the  sea  l,;  onlv  .a  feet'  Bet  ef„ 
Lavoe  and  \,lhs  the  plain  is  ,,o  feet  an  height.  Lastly  the 
P laxns  wh,ch  separate  the  Villis  and  Kelcet  n.otntains  nowhere 
attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  200  feet  above  the  ocean 

In  the  external  details  of  their  conformation  manv  of  the  vol 


A  REMARKABLE  VOLCANO  CRATER,  ISLE  OF  JAVA. 


canoes  of  Java  present  a  regularity  of  outline  which  is  all  the 
more  striking,  since  they  owe  it   in   great   nart  to  thl 
rnitiQ    fli«   „,    .f   J     ^       ":•  fereat   part   to   the   monsoon 

rains,   the   most  destructive  agents  of  the   tropical   regions      In 
beating  against  the  mountains,  the  clouds  let  fall  their  burden  of 
moisture  on  the  slopes  composed  of  ashes  and  loose  s  or^      The 
atter  offer  but  a  slight  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  temporary 
torrents  which   carry   them   away.  and.  crnn.hl,-..  A.Jl^.      !^ 
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plains  which  surro.nui  tl,e  hasc-  c,f  the  volcano,   are  deposited  in 
lonj^-  slopes,  like  those  caused  by  avalanches. 

In  consequence  of  the  fall  of  all  this  debris,  the  sides  of  the 
.tiountain  are  cut  out  at  intervals  by  ravines  or  furrows,  which 
gradually  widen  from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the  mountains 
and  attain  a  depth  of  200,  6o<.,  and  660  feet.  There  are  some 
volcanoes,  such  as  the  Sumbing,  in  which  these  ravines  assume 
so  perfect  a  regularity  that  the  whole  mountain,  with  its  equi- 
distant furrows  and  its  intermediate  walls,  resembles  a  gigantic 
edifice  based  upon  enormous  buttresses,  like  the  nave  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral. 

BEAUTIFUL  ISLAND. 
Formeriy  the  beauty  of  the  island   and  the  fury  of  its  vol- 
canoes  were  the  cause  of  its  being  altogether  dedicated  to  Siva, 
tl>e  god  of  destruction;  and  in  the  very   craters  of  the    burning 
moun  ams  the  worshipers  of  Terror  and  Death  were  in  the  habit 
of  building  their  temples.     In  many  spots  the  ruins  of  these  sanc- 
tiianesare  discovered  in  the  midst  of  trees  and   thickets,    which 
the  Arab  conquerors  have  left  to  grow  in  the  formidable   cavities 
of  the  volcanoes.     Semercc,   the   loftiest  peak  in  the  island,  wa. 
he  sacred  mountam  par  excellence  ;  the  Sumbing,  which  rises  in 
the^centre  of  the  island,  was  the  "nail  which  fastens  Java  to  the 

Even  in  our  own  time  some  faithful  followers  of  Siva  inhabit 

n-rrof^^r^''"''^"^  ^°"'  "^'^'^  wide,  which  was  once  the 
ater  of  the  Tengger  volcano  ;  every  year  they  proceed  solemnly 
to  pour  rice  on  the  summit  of  an  eruptive  cone,  into  the  roaring 
"  uth  of  the  mon.ster.  In  like  manner,  in  New  Zealand,  the  evef- 
Muoking  orifice  of  Tongariro  was  considered  as  the  only  place 
worthy  of  receiving  the  dead  bodies  of  their  great  chiefs  "^  when 
cast  into  the  crater,  the  heroes  went  to  sleep  among  the  gods 

But  the  volcanic  divinities,  like  most  of  the  other  rulers   ir  ' 
voked  by   nations,   did   not  content  themselves  with  the  fruits  o/ 

ri\i     .    .'"""P^^^^^'^^P  ^^  ^  ^^^  warriors;    they  also  de- 
iiianded   blood     hr^fV,    u,r   *.t,^;_    _..i  .     _  '.         -^      "'^  "^ 

.,  ,     J     .  .  ■■    "^     ■-"-"    •■  •";j''^cnaneaii    roarings,    by    their 

thundering  eruptions,  and  their  devastating  rivers  of  la^a.     In- 
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nunicrahlc  sacnficH-s  Ikivc   l.cc.i    ..fTrml    to  v..lc-an..cs  t..  apinase 
tluMr  an^cv:    impelU.l   l.v  a  nii.,,vrk.(l  fVc-lini,^  ..f  fear  ami  fcrorily 
the  priests  of  not  a  few   i-di.i,M„„s    l,avc-    cast    victims   with  great 
pomp  into  the  gaping  hollows  uf  these  immense  fnr.iaces. 

Scarcely  three  centnrics  ago,  when  the  disciples  of  Christi- 
anity were  exterminated  over  the  whole  lengtli  and  hrcadth  of 
Japan,  the  followers  of  the  new  religicm  were  thrown  bv  hnndrcds 
into  one  of  the  craters  of  the  Unsen.  (me  of  the  most  beantiful 
vol.  noes  of  the  archipelago  ;  bnt  this  offering  to  the  offended 
god  .  did  not  appease  their  anger,  for,  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centnry,this  very  same  mountain  and  the  neighh..rin<r 
snmmits  caused  by  their  crupti.ms  one  of  the  most  Vrightful 
disasters  of  any  that  are  mentioned  in  the  historv  of  volcanoes. 

Actuated  by  a  feeling  of  dread  very  similar  "to  that  exhibited 
by  the  Japanese  priests,  the  Christian  missionaries  in  America 
recognized  in  the  burning  mountains  of  the  New  World  not  the 
work  of  a  god,  but  that  of  the  devil,  and  went  in  procession  to  the 
edge  of  the  craters  to  exorcise  them.  A  legend  tells  how  the 
monks  of  Nicaragua  climbed  the  terrible  volcano  of  Moniotombo 
ni  order  to  quiet  it  by  their  conjurations  ;  but  they  never  returned  • 
the  monster  swallowed  them  up.  ' 
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CHAPTKR  XXII. 

l-KiAiu...  ,s  \,„,c„,„«._Snow  Unokk  H,.RN,s,:  Dust. 
L'^y.;!:  '"  "7"',""  ''"P""--""  l'>-"Jncl  of  ,I,e  volcu„ic  (n,.     The 

f .-  .,,..,.a,.s,  b,U  they  a.  1.1  c^  ^      a    .f"    m":,     'Irj;"^'  "' 
"lue.      u  lien  the  feld.spathic   minerals    orecloinin-.f^   th  \     ■ 

darker  color,  and  often  more  compact ;  it  thc^n' takes  the  T'  •' 
i..nnation  of  basalt.  Nu,nerons\ar  etie  d  v  rtlv  d  f"?^ 
'n-  geolo.^M^sts.  belong  to  this  gnmp.  '  ^^    ^-'gnated 

Of  all  the  lavas,  trachyte  is   the  least  flnid    in  its  form       In 
■nany  places  rocks  of  this  natnre  have  issned  fron    t    e  '  ' 

1-ty  state   and  have  accnmnlated   above  ^he  fXe        ^^^^^ 
of  a  dome,  "  Jnst  like  a  mass  of  melted  wax  "       I„  thi    u    v  ^    ^ 

tbau^liot'o'f''o;T"'  f'-''  ""''""'^  -^  trachyte  are  much  more  rare 
ban  those  of  other   avas;  so  much  so,  that  certain  authors   class 
ail  the  trachytie  rocks  among  the  formations  of  anterior  aL 
IS,  however,  ascertained  that  most  of  the   American  vX  ^ 
those  of  the  Snnda  Archipelago  vomit  outl^      ^  :  X:.  ul 

'odncTT  :   ''^'^""^^  '^^^^'  ^^P'^"   -^   Volcan; Tew    : 
produced  only  trachyte  and  pumice-stone.  'Kewise 

This  latter   substance   resembles  certain   white    yellow    o^ 
greenish  scoria,  which  icc„«  i;i-„  „  r-._.i_      ,  -     '^c,  jeuow,   or 

" '"    '"■"  "■  ""'■"j  uross  iiom  the  furnaces 
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of  our  ir(,n-w.,rks,  .iiul  is,  like  the  coiup.ut  trachyte-,  of  a  folds- 
pathic  nature.  Some  mountams  arc-  almost  eutirclv  composed  of 
It;  am.mK  others,  the  Mo.ue  Bianco  of  Lipari,  uhici;,  viewed  from 
a  distance,  appears  as  if  covered  with  snow.  Lo,,^.  wliite  flows 
like  avalanches,  fill  up  all  its  ravines,  from  the  summit  of  the 
monntain  to  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean;  the  slightest  move- 
ment caused  l.y  the  tread  of  an  animal  or  a  KMist  ..f  wind  detaches 
fnm.  the  .urface  of  the  slope  hun.lreds  of  st.mes,  w  hieh  bound 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  incline,  and  are  borne  awav  by  the  waves 
which  bathe  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

In  the  southern  part  of  tlie  Tvrrhenean  Sea.  and  especially 
in  tue  vicinity  of  the  Lipari  (.Kolian)  Islands,  the  water  is  some- 
times covered  with  these  floatinjr  stones,  almost  like  Hakes  of 
foam.  In  the  Cordilleras  the  currents  of  fix-sh  water  convey  the 
morsels  of  pumice  to  considerable  distances.  The  River  Amazon 
drifts  down  large  quantities  of  pumice  as  far  as  its  mouth,  more 
than  3000  miles  from  the  place  where  it  fell  into  the  river  Bates 
says  that  the  Indians,  who  live  too  far  awav  from  the  volcanoes 
even  to  know  of  their  existence,  ass.rt  that  these  stones,  floating 
down  the  river  by  -he  .ide  of  their  canoes,  are  surely  solidified 
loam. 

APPEARANCE  OF  VARIOUS  LAVAS. 
The  c'xternal  appearance  of  various  lavas  differs  even  more 
than  their  chemical  composition.  The  more  or  less  perfect  state 
of  fluidity,  and  the  presence  in  them  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  bubbles  of  vapor,  give  a  very  different  texture  to  rocks  which 
are  compo.sed  of  the  same  element.s.  Pumice-stone  has  the 
appearance  of  sponge;  obsidian  looks  like  black  glass,  and  some- 
times It  IS  eveu  .semi-transparent. 

It  is  entirely  liquid,  and  issues  from  the  interior  of  the  earth 
Ike  a  stream  flowing  rapidly  over  the  steeper  slopes,  and  coagu- 
lating slowly  in  large  sheets  in  the  low  ground  and  on  the  gentle 
inclines  whither  its  own  weight  has  drawn  it.  The  surface  of 
obsidian-for  instance,  that  of  Teneriffe-shines  with  a  vitreous 
glitter;  the  cleavage  (,f  the  rock  is  clean  and  sharp 

Some  less  degree  of  fluidity  in   the  current   of  lava   chives  it 
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.sometimes   the  appearance  of  resin  •  this   is   t1,n  .f  t  •  u  • 

-n.d  p.chstein  (pitch-stone,.      W   en  tc  rock     s  '^ 

"^  fusion  fron.  the  boson,  of  the  numnL  •!:   W  ij  I":;^  :;:::t 
.m.uns^„,,.un.rab^  '  ^H.ctly-f;,nK  -cl  crystals,  and   mly^^- 
nuiait>  to  the  particles  of  vapor  in  its  norcs      Tl...       ^  11 

pressure  of  tlie  wind.       Accordintf  to  M   Wet/stein    fl,.c»    1 

RESEMBLE  HEMP  TOW 

wWcl,  arc  so„,eli,nes  carried  awav  b    the  ,v  „d     ,  ,    k"         '""""1 
to  consider  .,e,u  as  .„c  „ai.  „f  p/,,,  'Ih '  I^d  t'^fi'^;"^''^^  ■■■'^'' 

na„,e  rr^arf  '"■''""  '"^  '""'  '^^^^  ■^"■"'  "'  -hiC,  .he 


m 
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received   the    name    of  the 
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Giant's  Causeway.  In  Scotland,  the  beautiful  cave  of  the  Isle  of 
Staffa,  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the  waves  between  two  ranges 
of  basaltic  shafts,  is  celebrated  as  the  work  of  Fingal,  the  demi- 
god. In  the  Sicilian  Sea,  the  Faraglioni  Isles,  or  Isles  of  the 
Cyclopes,  situated  not  far  Ironi  Catania,  at  the  base  of  Etna,  aie 
looked  upon  by  tradition  as  the  rocks  cast  by  Polyphemus  on  the 
ships  cf  Ulysses  and  his  companions.  Many  of  these  prisms  are 
from  loo  to  i6o  feet  high,  and  are  not  less  than  from  six  L  six- 
teen feet  in  thickness. 

Near  Fair  ?Iead  and  the  Giant's  Causeway  some  of  the  shafts 
connected  with  the  perpendicular  cliff  of  the  headland  are  nearly 
400  feet  in  height.  In  the  Isle  of  Skye,  .some  of  the  columns, 
according  to  M'Cullocirs  statement,  are  still  higher.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  also  colonnades  in  miniature,  each  shaft  of 
which  is  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  fro- 
the  summit  to  the  base  ;  instances  of  these  are  found  in  the  basalts 
of  the  hill  of  Morveu  in  Scot!  aid. 

BEDS  OF  LAVA  ARRANGED  IN  COLUMNS. 

Some  geologists  have  thought  that  basaltic  columns  could 
not  be  formed  except  under  the  pressure  of  enormous  masses  of 
water;  but  a  ccmiparative  study  of  these  locks  iu  different  parts 
of  the  world  has  proved  that  several  beds  of  lava  are  arranged  in 
columns  at  heights  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  s  a.  In 
this  colonnade-like  formation  of  lava  there  is,  however,  no  phe- 
iiomeiU)U  which  is  entirely  peculiar  to  basalt.  Trachyte,  also, 
sometimes  assumes  this  form,  and  IM.  Fouque  has  discovered  a 
magnificent  instance  of  it  in  the  i.sland  of  Milo,  in  which  there  is 
a  cliff  composed  of  prismatic  shafts  320  feet  in  height. 

Masses  of  mud  when  dried  in  the  sun,  the  alluvium  of  rivers, 
be-J  of  clay  or  tufa,  and,  111  general,  all  matter  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  its  moisture,  passes  from  a  pasty  to  a  solid 
state,  either  in  a  state  of  natr  -  or  in  our  manufactories  and 
dwellings,  likewise  assume  a  columnar  structure  similar  to  that 
of  the  basaltic  lava  Iu  fact,  the  entire  mass,  when  gradually 
losing  the  moisture  which  swelled  out  Its  substance,  can  not  con- 
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i-ue  from  the  ea  t     o    t  c.^>    * TT"'-  '"'"-''-'-^'y  after  its 

-Si.  a.Kl  .racked  ■"  ,,      B  t  t   j  "f """''  ""°  "  — -   -  less 
-e  lava  a«.ai„s,  a„y  radia.fo  d     :■;:"',:  r"'""'-  ""  ^^^'  "' 

-■<-ra.-cry.stalli„e  co!„mns    whiol,  I  „  ™ven„g  to   tlie 

"■-  P-.c.es,  are  .J;  slpti^  f:!:  ^^^ 'ofX  ^r "  " 

A  FOREST  OF  PRISMS 

-•y  gradual    transino'.   T"  ""^t     T'' ■''''-  ''''''  ^'^  ^^'^^'-^^ 
"=*^"tary  in  their  shape,  hut  often  rl  1       ^''""';''  •^'^"'^^^''"'^-'^    ^"'^i" 

''•aniftheyhadbeett^uVed^,     ,:    rV'"^;'"  '"    ^'"'^    '^^^I- 
<'*"--^  hexagonal  form  ■  oMie,^  ."h     T  "^  "*  '"""•      ^^^'^  ^^- 

^—ble  conditions  'lut     .u     fi        """  ^^''^'^^^  ^"^ject  to  less 
'l^-fi"itely  separated  frronH^^^^^^^^^  '^^^'^  '  ^"^   ^^'    -e 

'■">'"^1  the  centra]  axis.  '"^  '''^■""  P^^"'^^^-'^  gathering 

-Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  describes  n  f,,..     i  •  t 
P-ver   of  this   contrac    Vt^      ru  '  ^"''''' "^'^ '''''''''^-' 

V.varais,  contains  utin,.:ons      odull      ;"^""''^'^^"   ^^  ^urxet    in 
-'■e  as  large  as  a  m.n's  fist     -,    A  "^'"""'  ^"'-^".V  °^  ^^hich 

"'^■ss,  have\een  d    •  d  d    ntoT   '  ""''''''  ^'"'^   ^"^^--^   ''-■^^- 

-Jjucentcohunns       A  in  t^r""'  ""'  '^"'  '"  ""^  ^'  ^^^ 
'--  polished  bv  the   n^^^^^^^^  have 

'-U  the  two  separate     o    Lts  "/        ' ''  "  "^^"^^'"^  ^-^-^^t 
nu,i,:le.  ^"""^  '"^'^  ""^  «"^e  joined  in  the  same 

As    natural    philosophers  have    verified   h. 
various  viscous  subsf.,,.:.    v.„._,..      ^^'^^'^   ^>    experiments  on 
^'  -^'AR  -  •  -■'  --^^--ic  5aalL6  are  always  formed  per- 
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pendicnlarlj-  to  the  surface  of  refrigeration.  Now,  this  surface 
being  inclined,  according  to  ihe  hicality,  in  a  diversity  of  ways, 
the  result  is,  that  the  columns  may  assume  a  great  variety  of 
directions  in  their  position.  Although  most  of  them  are  vertical, 
on  account  of  the  cooling  taking  place  in  an  upward  direction, 
others,  as  at  St.  Helena,  take  a  horizontal  direction,  and  resemble 
trunks  of  trees  heaped  upon  a  wood-pile. 

In  other  places,  as  at  the  Coupe  d'Ayzac  in  Auvergne,  the 
columns  of  a  denuded  cliff  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  so 
as  to  lean  regularly  on  the  wpll  of  the  cliff  as  well  as  on  the 
ground  of  the  valley.  At  Samoskce,  in  Hungary,  a  sheet  of 
columnar  basalt,  very  small  at  its  origin,  spreads  out  from  the 
top  of  a  rock  like  the  water  of  a  cascade,  and  hangs  suspended 
over  a  precipice,  resembling  a  cupola  which  has  lost  its  b:ise. 
Elsewhere  masses  of  basaltic  pillars  radiate  in  every  direction  like 
the  weapons  in  an  immense  trophy  of  arms. 

LIKE  GIGANTIC  BAMBOOS. 

An  exact  prismatic  form,  is  not,  however,  the  only  shape 
assumed  by  the  cooling  lava.  The  phenomenon  of  contraction 
takes  place  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
erupted  matter,  the  declivity  of  the  slopes,  and  all  the  other  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  the  sinking  of 
the  rock,  most  basaltic  prisms  exhibit  at  intervals  a  kind  uf  joint, 
which  gives  the  columns  a  kind  of  resemblance  to  gigantic  bam- 
boos. In  some  lavas  these  joints  are  so  numerous,  and  the  edges 
of  the  stone  are  so  eaten  away  by  the  weather,  that  the  shafts  are 
converted  into  piles  of  spheroids  of  a  more  or  less  regular  form. 

At  the  volcano  of  Bertrich,  in  the  Eifel,  one  might  fanc> 
them  a  heap  of  cheeses  ;  whence  comes  the  name  of  "  Cheese 
Cave,"  which  is  given  to  one  of  the  caverns  which  opens  in  the 
flow  of  the  lava.  Sometimes,  too,  crystals  scattered  about  in  the 
midst  of  the  ma.ss  have  served  as  nuclei  to  globular  concretions 
formed  of  numerous  concentric  layers.  Lastly,  many  cuf-rents  of 
molten  matter  present  a  tabular  or  schistose  structure,  caused, 
like  that  of  slate,  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  masses. 
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tl.e  opp„rt„„iei,,   f„r  .s„„|y  which     "Jfffr"'  '"=""'"  ""^. 
enquire,- ca„„-,tioc.,u  his  else    ,n^      ,'  ?"'    ">'--'P»=  before  a„ 

"•""■s "-  „„.,ahs  „r  ;:„r :.'  v^  ::"■■' t^-'  -^"^"r  "p'°- 

vvith  boil i Jig  ].^,,^^  vesuMu^    filling   up  to  the  b.-ink 

Stromboli    is    the    mili-        i 
phonoraeMon„oc,,rsreg,Hr,v^tcrV''      •'"■"P''   '"   "■'"■^''    "'- 

-l.-nor  stands  „„  il  lest  eT"  'f'T  ^"'V'<:'niy-  When  an 
:.'«  feet  l,elo„M,i„,tw'\t?f  *'■''' "■■''^''  ''=  ■"=«-  "^ont 
iron,  and  tosses  and  .;;,;:',',  ■''  ""•'""■  "■'"^■''  '*'™-  '"<'■  ■""Iten 
like  an  c„or„,o„s  hi  ^,    r""',"'','  '"'""''""'  ''  "'■""'^  "P 

"'■■i=»..r  vapor  „ec„.;:;;ied';;;'L;;:f;^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

HAS  BOILED  FOR  CENTURIES 

eavitr;;fs;;.o',t:;i''-;:;!Ti'"r,'"^  -"-  ''^-'  "> '°"  ■■■  «- 

a  few  ho„rs  lapses  li,  1  :',;''  ''"'>■  ''''•''■■'y  "'»'  •■'  Period  of  even 
enuer,  wh.eh,  dnri„,  ,,,''"'  "'/'"■''■""'•''"-"S-  Thus  the 
"igln  red  with  the  ri're  of    ,'e  1  ,"  "'"'  '""""'  """"ringthe 

for  n,ari„ers  ever'  ,  ce  he  T"',  "  "T"'  "^  »  ligl"-bo„se 
Tyn-heuirn,  Se, .  '    "■■"   '■'^'='«='    '"'"''ed   upon    the 

^'-a';;^;^'■r  •,•.:";,:::,,;::;''  "^"-^ '--  La.,  the  vo,can„„f 

"f  S.rotuholi.  hut  In,.  „    ""r"'"  "  '■"'""''  '=■""•'"•  ">  '"at 

I'-  i"*r  re,„ai„cd  , n  a    t°  V    t  ""  T  '""  '""'"'  '"'^Snlar.     After 

■«^"  to  ,85.,,  .ho  n,o  ste  Iw  LrL  "!  "^•'^'^  '"-en.nries,  fr„,„ 

f.o,„  the  frightf,,,  tnrhuleuc    of  t    b„ nrr"      "'  '""""  "  ''<^"^ 

»s  foru.er  aolivity.     In  this  !,n    "*, ,''""■'"«  "aves-resuined  all 

»>.icl.  ascend  fnnn  th     h     ;:;,,'  ':u°""Tl  '"■'""-  "'  '-=^ 

•"  '""■■"ing  stones,  hreak  fori,  in    '       ^^'■^ ''""'  ""■""  ""'  =>  ■■^''™'- 

an  hour.  "'  '"  "  S™""'  "ay  every   qn.irter  of 

The  vol(>a"" '^<' T.._i  -  -      . 

-  — .  Tiui  ,..r  irom  Sousonate,  in  the  State  of 
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San  vSalviuior,  is  also  oiu-  of  iIk-  niosl  curious  on  account  of  its 
rc,i;ularil\ .  Its  first  breaking  out  was  noticed  on  the  29th  ot  March. 
178^,,  and  since  this  date  it  has  almost  always  continued  to  increase 
in  size  by  throuins^-  outside  its  cavity  ashes  and  sltnies.  Some  of 
its  ern]Uions,  remarkable  for  their  comparative  violence,  have  been 
accompanied  by  flows  of  lava  ;  but,  t^enerally,  the  crater  of  Isalco 
confines  itself  to  hurling  burning  matter  to  a  height  of  39  to  46 
feci  ab. ive  its  crater;  explo->ions  follow  one  another  at  intervals  of 
every  two  minutes.  The  total  elevation  of  the  cone  of  debris  above 
the  village  of  Isalco  being  735  feet,  and  the  slope  of  the  side  of 
the  mass  being,  on  the  average,  35  degrees,  M.  von  Seebach,  one 
of  the  observers  of  the  volcano,  has  been  able  to  calculate  approxi- 
mately the  bulk  and  regular  increase  of  the  mountain.  In  1S65 
the  mass  of  debris  was  about  35,()t>3,ooo  of  cubic  yards,  giving  an 
increase  of  al)out  491,000  cubic  yards  every  year,  or  56  cubic  yards 
every  hair.  The  volcano,  therefore,  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
gigantic  lunir-glass. 

WORLD-RENOWNED  CRATER. 

Of  all  the  craters  in  the  world,  the  one  which  mo.^t  astonishes 
those  who  contemplate  it  is  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  in  the  island  of 
Hawaii.  This  v<ilcanic  (Uitlet  opens  at  more  than  39CX)  feet  of 
elevation  on  the  sides  of  the  great  mountain  of  Mauna-Loa,  which 
is  itself  crowned  by  a  magnificent  funnel-shaped  crater  2735  yards 
across  from  one  brink  to  the  other.  The  elliptical  crater  of  Kilauea 
is  no  less  than  .iireemiles  in  length  and  seven  miles  i.  circumfer- 
ence. The  liollow  of  this  abyss  is  filled  by  a  lake  of  lava,  the 
level  of  which  varies  from  year  to  year,  sometimes  rising  and 
.sometimes  falling  like  waier  in  a  well. 

In  a  general  way,  it  lies  about  600  to  900  feet  below  the  outer 
edge,  and,  in  order  to  study  its  details,  it  is  necessary  to  get  on 
to  a  ledge  of  black  lava  which  extends  round  the  whole  circuni- 
r.rence  of  the  gulf;  this  is  the  solidified  edge  of  a  fi)rmer  sheet 
.  i"  m  hen.  matter,  similar  to  those  circular  benches  of  ice  which, 
■n  northern  countries,  border  the  In.  .ks  of  a  lake,  and  even  in 
^r.rincr  still  mark  the  level  the  water  has  sunit  from.     The  surface 
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water  „f  a  lake  ,hr„,„',    .  ,e  tkl  Z^T:  "T"'  ""  '"^  ""= 

and  hiss  as  they  escape    d'rti,      ,!,  .,       ''    '  "[  "'"''■'"  "'"^"^ 
^„j  r        .  -^        7^'  "'^'^""S  ""t  showers  oi   burn  n-r  scoH-i 

and  forming  cones  of  ashes  on  the  crnst  60  to   100  f.ct    n^eiX' 
which  are  so  many  volcanoes  in  miniature  ^     ' 

RUSHES  THROUGH  THE  OPENING 

■..1...  .im.n,  ,i,;„„ ,  .;.„., ;;■,■"  "■'  •'■•  '»■"  ■  ■■■. 

i.»  .s.an.,g-„!;; ;.:  "::;■;:,„<  t' :,,;'■.,".  ;::.:r„n  '^'  '^"  ^-r- 
';...g  and  ,6  „,,,e.,  „,de,  ...ie,,  en.i^i;  ■:^;:::'j  .'if,';;:;;.!-  .■■'!» 

-v..i  coast,  auu  uestroyed  all  the   fish  in  th^  ^a-  .  '  '"" 

J  VI  an  me  nsn  m  the  adjacent  waters.     Mr. 
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Dana  estimated  the  totnl  iiuihs  of  llii.s  ciKniiious  flow  as  equal  to 
7,2(X>,ooo  cubic  yards— that  is,  to  a  solid  body  fifty  times  as  great 
as  the  quantity  of  earth  dug  .nit  in  cutting  tlirough  tlie  Isthmus 
of  Suez. 

Tlie  enormous  basin  of  Kilauea,  1476  feet  deep,  remained 
entirely  empty  for  some  time,  and  the  former  lake  of  lava  left  no 
other  trace  of  its  existence  than  a  solid  ledge  like  those  which 
had  been  formed  at  the  time  of  previous  eruptions.  vSiiice  tliij. 
date  the  great  cauldron  of  lava  has  been  several  times  filled  and 
several  times  emptied,  either  altogether  or  in  part. 

OUTLET  FOR  OVERFLOW. 

Almost  all  the  volcanoes  which  rise  to  a  great  height 
get  rid,  like  Kilauea,  of  their  overflow  of  lava  through  fissares 
which  open  in  their  side  walls.  In  fact,  the  column  of  molten 
matter  which  the  pressure  of  the  gas  beneatli  raises  in  the 
pipe  of  the  crater  is  of  an  enormous  weight,  and  every  inch 
it  ascends  toward  the  mouth  of  the  crater  represents  an  expense  of 
force  which  seems  prodigious.  The  more  or  less  hypothetical 
calculations  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  degree  of  pressure 
necessary  for  the  steam  to  be  able  to  act  on  the  lava-furnace  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  outlet-conduits  of  volcanoes,  and  conse- 
quently the  mass  of  liquid  stone  to  be  lifted,  are  not  less  than 
nine  miles  in  depth.  Various  geologists— among  others  Sartorius 
von  Waltersu  aseii,  the  great  explorer  of  Etna— believe  that  the 
volcano-shafts  are  of  a  still  more  consideraljle  depth.  The  rocks 
of  the  terrestrial  surface,  limestone,  granite,  quartz,  or  mica,  are 
of  a  specific  gravity  two  and  a  half  times  superior  to  that  of  water, 
while  the  planet  itself,  taken  as  a  whole,  weighs  nearly  five  and  a 
half  times  as  much  as  the  same  mass  of  distilled  water;  the  density 
of  thr  interior  layers  must  therefore  increase  from  the  circum- 
ference to  the  center.  With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  this 
increase,  it  is  established  by  a  calculation,  tne  wliole  responsi- 
bilitv  of  which  must  rest  upon  its  authors.  Baron  Waltershansen 
has  uscertaiued,  by  means  of  a  great  number  of  weighings,  that  the 
lava  of  Etna  and  that  of  Iceland  have  a  snpoifir-  crrn-.rit,.  ^r 
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The  presumed  conscqueiiee  of  this  fact  is  that  the  rocks 
thrown  out  by  the  volcanoes  of  Sicily  and  Iceland  proceed  from  a 
depth  of  seventy-seven  to  seventy-eight  miles(?).  Thus  the  shaft 
winch  opens  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  of  Ktna  would  be  no  less  than 
seventy-seven  miles  deep,  and  the  lava  which  boils  in  this  abyss 
uonld  be  lifted  by  a  force  of  36,cx«  atmospheres,  an  idea  altogether 
incomprehensible  by  our  feeble  imaginati..ns.  There  would  then  be 
nothing  astonishing  in  the  fact  that  a  mass  of  lava,  which  is 
sufhc.ently  heavy  to  balance  a  pressure  of  this  kind,  should  in  a 
great  many  eruptions,  melt  and  break  through  the  weaker  parts  of 
Its  walls,  instead  of  ascending  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
feet  higlK,,  so  as  to  run  out  over  the  edge  of  the  upper  crater 

W  hen  the  side  of  the  mountain  opens,  and  affords  a  passage 
to  the  lava,  the  fissure  is  always  perceptibly  vertical,  and  those 
which  are  continued  to  the  summit  pass  through  the  very  mouth 
of  the  volcano.  In  a  general  way,  these  fissures  of  eruption  are 
of  considerable  length,  and  are  sufficiently  wide  to  form  an  impass- 
able precipice.  Before  these  fissures  become  obliterated  by  the  lava 
or  by  other  debris— such  as  the  snow  and  earth  of  avalanches- 
they  may  be  traced  out  by  the  eye  as  deep  furrows  hollowed  out 
on  the  mountain  side. 

DEPRESSIONS  FILLED  WITH  SNOW. 

In  1669  the  lateral  fissure  of  ^tna  extended  over  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  southern  side-from  the  plains  of  Nicolosi  to  the 
terminal  gulf  of  the  great  crater.  In  like  manner,  in  the  Isle  of 
Jan  Mayen,  the  volcano  of  Beereuberg,  7514  feet  high,  presents 
<rom  top  to  bottom  a  long  depression  filled  up  with  snow,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  a  fissure  of  eruption.  On  other  mountain, 
especially  ,n  Montserrat,Guadeloupe,and  Martiiiiqne,these  fissures 
have  assumed  such  dimensions  that  the  peaks   themselves  hav» 

been  completely  split  in  two. 

Through  outlets  of  this  kind  the  lava  jets  out,  first  making 

Its  appearance  at  the  upper  part,  where  the  declivity  is  generally 

steeper,  then  springing  out  below  on  the  more  gentle  slopes  of  the 

lyjwcr  regions  of  Luc  mountain. 
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At  the  source  itself  the  lava  is  altogether  fluid,  and  flows  with 
considerable  speed— sometimes,  on  steep  slopes,  faster  than  a 
horse  can  gallop;  but  the  c.)nr.-.c  of  the  molten  stone  soon  slackens, 
and  the  liquid,  hitherto  d:iz/.ling  uith  its  light,  is  covered  by 
brown  or  red  scoria,  like  those  ,.f  iron  just  cnic  out  of  a 
furnace.  These  scoria  come  together,  and,  combining,  soon 
Icavn  no  interstices  between  them  beyond  narrow  vent-holes, 
tlirough  which  the  molten  matter  escapes.  The  scoria  then  form 
a  crust,  which  is  incessantly  breaking  with  a  metallic  noise,  but 
gradually  consolidates  into  a  perfect  tunnel  round  tlie  river  of 
fire  ;  this  is  the  chcire.  thus  named  on  account  of  the  asperities 
wilier,  bristle  on  its  surface. 

STANDING   ON    A  THIN   SURFACE. 

Any  one  may  safely  venture  on  the  arch-shaped  crust,  although 
only  a  few  inches  above  the  mass  in  state  of  fusion,  without  any 
f.arotbeingburnt.  just  as  in  winter  we  tru.st  ourselves  on  the 
sheets  of  ice  which  cover  a  running  stream.  The  pressure  of  the 
lava  succeeds  in  breaking  through  its  shell  onlv  at  the  lower 
parts  of  Its  fl,r.v.  in  spots  where  the  waves  of  burning  stone  fill 
with  all  tlieir  weight.  Then  the  envelope  is  suddenlv  ruptnred 
and  the  mass  springs  out  like  water  from  a  sluice,  pusiiin-r  before 
It  the  resounding  scoria,  and  swelling  out  gently  in  the  form  of 
an  enormous  blister;  it  then  again  becomes  covered  with  a  .solid 
crust,  which  is  again  broken  through  by  a  fresh  effort  of  the 
lava. 

Thus  the  •  ^er,  surrounding  it.self  with  dikes,  v.-hich  it  con- 
stantly breaks  through,  gradually  descends  over  the  .slopes,  terrible 
and  inexorable,  so  long  as  the  original  stream  doe^  not  cease  to 
flow.  The  only  means  of  diverting  the  current  is  u,  modify  the 
incline  m  front  of  it,  either  by  opp,,sing  obstacles  t..  it  to  throw  it 
to  either  side,  or  by  preparing  a  road  for  it  bv  Hgging  deep 
trenches,  or  by  opening  up  above  some  lateral' outlet  for  the 
pent-up  lava.  In  1669,  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption  which 
threatened  to  swallow  up  Catania,  all  these  variou:i  means  were 
adopted  m  order  to  save  the  town.     Uu   one  side   die  inhuUU.,.,. 
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nrn  it  to\v:ird  the  south. 


Other  workmen,  fnrnishcd  with  sh.ncls  and  mattocks,  ascended 

alouK'  the  edge  of  the  flow,  and,  in   spite  of  the    resistance  ..flVred 

I'v  tlie  pea.sanls,  tried  to  pierce  throuh  the  shell  of  scoria,  an<l  thns 

1)V  tapping  the  stream,  to  open  fresh  outlets  for  the  molten  matter' 

1  hese  means  ..f  defense  partly  succeeded,  and  the  terrible  current 

w.i.ch.  at  Its  source  near  Nicolosi,  had  been  able  to  melt  and  pierce 

through    the    volcanic    cone  of    ^ronpilieri    at    its  thickest    p.int 

(tins    cone    standing    in    its    path)    was    turned    from    its    oursc 

toward  the    centre  of  Catania,    and    destroyed    n<,thing    ',ut    the 

suburbs. 

The  radiation    fn.m    the    lava    being  arrested  by  the  crust  of 
..cona,  which  IS  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  temperatureof  the 
airsurroundmgaflow  of  lava  rises  but  verv.slightlv.  The\eapolit-in 
guides  have  no  f.ar  in    approaching  the  Vesuvian  lava  in  order'tu 
stamp  the  lough  medals  made  of  it,  which  they  sell  to  foreigners 
At  a  distance  of  a  few   yards  from  the  xent-holes  in  the  cheire  the 
trees  of  luna  continue  to  grow  and  blossom,  and  .some  clumps 
nideed,  may  be  seen  flourishing  on  an  islet  of  vegetable  earth  lyin- 
between  two  branches  of  a  flow  of  burning  lava.     And  yet   by  a 
c  .ntra.st  winch  at  first  sight  seems  incomprehensible,  it  sometimes 
iKappens    that    trees   which    are    distant   from    any  visible   flow  of 
molten  matter  suddenly  wither  and  die. 

VINEYARDS  BLIGHTED. 

Thus,  in  1852,  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption  from  the 
\  a  del  Bove,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Etna,  vineyards 
Hiid  vines,  covering  a  considerable  area,  and  situated  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  half  a  mile  below  the  front  of  the  flow  were  sud 
<lcnly  dried  up,  just  as  if  the  blast  of  a  fire  had  burnt  up  their 
-'liage.  In  order  to  explain  this  curious  phenomena,  it  is  neces- 
sn-y  to  admit  that  some  rivulets  of  the  great  lava  river  must  have 
I'e'uetratedund.-r  the  earth  through  the  fissures  of  the  soil  and 
have  filled  up  a  subterranean   cavity  in    the    mountain    exactly 
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viueyaulb  that  were   destroyed  ;    the   roots  being  con- 
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Slimed,  or  clcprivL-d  of    the  necessary   moisture,  the  trees   them- 
selves could  not  do  otherwise  than  perish. 

On  lofty  mountains  in  a  state  of  eruption,  the  masses  of 
snow  and  ice,  which  are  covered  by  the  fiery  currents  which  issue 
from  the  volcanic  fissures,  do  not  always  melt,  and  some  have  been 
preserved  under  the  scoria  for  centuries,  or  even  thousands  of 
years.  Lyell  has  discovered  them  under  the  lava  of  Etna, 
American  geolo;.rists  under  the  masses  thrown  out  by  the  crater  of 
Mount  Hooker,  Darwin  under  the  ashes  in  Deception  Island,  in 
the  Terra  del  Fucgo,  M.  Phiiippi  under  the  flows  of  the  volcano 
Nuevo  de  Chilian,  which  in  iS6i  erupted  throuj^h  a  j.,'lacier. 

There  every  bed  of  .snow  which  falls  during  the  winter 
remains  perfect  under  the  coat  of  burning  dust  which  is  ejected 
from  the  outlet  of  ernptitm,  and  sections  made  through  the  mass 
of  debris  show  for  a  great  depth  the  alternate  black  and  white 
.strata  of  the  volcanic  ashes  and  the  snow.  In  i860  the  crater  of 
the  mountain  of  Kutlagaya,  in  Iceland,  hurled  out  simultaneously 
into  the  air  lumps  of  lava  and  pieces  of  ice  all  intermingled 
together. 

BURIED  LAVA  STILL  BURNING. 

In  like  manner,  the  immense  flows  of  lava  in  Iceland  have 
left  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser\Mtion  the  trunks  of  the  Sequoias, 
and  other  American  trees,  which  adorned  the  surface  of  the  Lsland 
during  the  ages  of  the  Tertiary  epoch,  at  a  time  when  the  mean 
temperature  of  this  country  was  48°  (Fahr.);  that  is,  42°  to  44° 
above  that  which  it  is  at  present.  Although  the  radiation  from 
the  lava  is  so  slight  that  it  neither  melts  the  ice  nor  burns  the 
trunks  of  buried  trees,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  and  lluidity 
of  the  lava  are  maintained  in  the  central  part  of  the  flow  for  a 
very  considerable  number  of  years.  Travelers  state  that  they 
have  found  deaply  buried  lava  which  was  still  burning  after  it  had 
remained  for  a  century  on  the  mountain  side. 

Although  the  lava  covers  up  and  often  preserves  the  snow 
and  the  ice,  which  are  doubtless  defended  against  the  heat  by  a 
cushion  of  spheroidal  particles  of  humidity,  it  immediately  con- 
verts into  steam   the  wafpr  witTi  A.liJr^Vi  if  /^«,,.z.^  ;« *.„_4. 
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-'•ichactnTcMU.,f   r/t^""^^^^   '.^'-'T  '"   '^^"""^    Ktna,  from 
^l.e  plain  of  nrol  '■^   """^'  '"''^'^'"^^  '^'^  -->'  toward 

A  crowd  of    spectators,  who   had   come   fro,,,   t)       . 
c-xaminiii^.  from  a  distauci  the  t'.r    T  '  ^""■"'  '^■^^'■« 

-re  cutttug  down  the  tree.  ithfi"""f  "'"''  ''^'"   ^"""'"^'^ 
'■'     I'aste     the    .oods  f nm  ''  '"^'"''  ''''''  '""''y^^'^  "ff" 

•'lister,  and  then  to  burst,  dart     .L         .  7  ''' r  "'   """"""-^ 
"f    steam    and    vollevs    of    K  "'' "^''^"^'^^^^ 

a^stroyed  by  this  trrfb  e  e   plo    rr'tre^'^r-^-     ""''''''''''    ^^^ 
.^nnuid  ;  and  it  is  said  th  .tsf.r  '  ^""*"'  ^"^^  cultivated 

.'^^n  by  the  cone^;^:^: -its' i:2:s;x^  •  n^ 

;i  few  hours.  ■"^uian.iy,  or  in  the  space  of 

LIKE  GUNPOWDER. 

This  dis.ister  was  occasioned  hv  t)i«  ,.     r 
'  "llurist,  who  l,.,d   not  emptied  the  r,     "'«''«'"?  °f  »"  'SH- 
««er,  being  suddenly  couvertel  into  7        <    T   '"'   ''"'"  '  ""^ 

.-xpiode  with  an  th'e  forc::fi,rp°„:!dr' '"'  ^"'^^■''  "■=  '-^ 

"!■  Kihinea,  in  isl  exceedld  ^r        ,  ""'"'  "'"  "'^  ™"'--n' 

»>.ich  proceeded  f™:  Ma    i    .L  f  il^    r^'r";  ^■^"•^-    "^"^ 
'l-"tity  of  lava,  and  extended  is  fo    \"'  ^ ""^  "  "''"  '"E" 
'■■  "  tl.e  cn.ter.     Floivs  of  this  kind      ^     P"'."V"'^^"'>-'i''  ""'« 
ux-  some  recorde.l  iu  the  eartl,         1        "V"""^''  '•""  '  '>'"  "'^■<-'= 
-krable.     Thus  ZtiJno  I    T\     T':   i'^  »"""■"- coii- 
.leftasnuderin,87,  ludZV     f^P'^'-^o^''^  "■  Iceland,  w.is 
«  Wch  filed  i,p  a   vailev      one  T       .  '"",  """»  "f  ""■  -'^''  "f 
"i.l.  a  hreadth'^of  fift  eu  ^i"     ■  tT'",,    '  '"'«'''  "^   ^^'y  "'"-. 
^-.'.e  depth  of  the  mlsTtL'  l^^rr  r;/ '.!'^^'--"=-. 
-■     ^  subterranean  hssure,  ninety-niue  miles'irie';;;:^;  t^ 
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cleaves  ill  two  the  >;r<Hin(i  "f  Icelaiul.  was  (lonljtlcss  filled  up  with 
lava  alonj^Mts  entire  lenjrth,  for  hillocks  of  crui)tioii  spruiij^  up 
on  various  points  of  this  strai.i,'ht  line. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  whole  of  tlie  lava  evacuated 
hy  tlu-  Skaptar  in  this  jrrejit  erujuion  was  not  less  in  hulk  than 
6,^^.r)(X)  uiillions  of  cubic  yards,  a  mass  e{|uivalent  to  the  whole 
volume  of  Mont  Hhinc  ;  it  would  he  a  quautity  sufficient  to  cover 
the  whole  earth  with  a  film  of  lava  (1.0393  '"fli  in  thickiie.s.s.  As 
to  the  celebrated  flow  from  the  Monti  Rossi,  whieh  threatened  to 
destroy  Catania,  in  ihhq,  it  seems  very  tritiinj,^  in  comparison;  it 
cinitaiiied  a  nia.ss  of  molten  stone  which  was  estimated  at  i  uo 
niilli<ms  of  cubic  yards.  On  how  trifling  a  scale,  therefore,  are 
these  ordinary  eruptions  compared  with  the  .surfice  of  the  globe! 
They  are,  however,  j)honomena  perceptible  enough  to  man,  in  all 
his  intiuite  littleucsii. 
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Volcanic  Pr  ijKCTmK.s.— Kxi'Losions  ok  Ashks.— Sl'bordin- \ti-. 
Voi.cANOF.s.— Mountains    Rhulckd    to     Dust.— Flashhs 

AM)    Im.AMKS    ProCKEDING    1-       .M    \()I.CANOKS. 

"ri lie  lava  swelliiivr  "P  in  enormous  blisters  above  the  fissures 
from  which  it  tlows  in  a  current  over  the  slopes  is  far  from 
Ihiuk  the.miy  substance  ejected  from  volcanic  mountains.  When 
tlin^^'"t-up  vapor  escapes  from  the  crater  with  a  sudden  e.^plu- 
sion,  It  carries  with  it  lumps  of  molten  matter,  which  describe  their 
curve  in  tiie  air,  and  fall  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  on  the  slojx^ 
oi  the  cone,  according  to  the  force  with  which   they  were  ejected. 

These  are  the  volcanic  projectiles,  the  immense  showers  of 
N^huh,  traced  in  lines  of  fire  on  the  dark  skv,  contribute  so  much 
duruio-  the  night  time  to  the  magnificent  beautv  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions. These  projectiles  have  alreadv  become  partiallv  cooled  by 
lluir  radiation  in  the  air.  and  when  they  fall  are  alreadv  solidified 
'H  the  outside,  but  the  in.side  nucleus  remains  for  a"long  time 
m  a  liquid  or  pasty  state.  The  form  of  these  proj  ctiles  is  often 
of  an  almost  j)erfect  regularity. 

Each  sphere  is  in  this  ca.se  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric 
envelopes,  which  have  evidently  been  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
specific  gravity  during  the  flight  of  the  projectile  through  the  air. 
The  dimensions  of  these  projectiles  vary  in  each  eruption  ;  .some 
of  them  are  one  or  more  yards  in  thickness  ;  others  are  nothing 
i'lU  mere  grains  ot  sand,  and  are  carried  by  the  wind  to  great 
distances. 

In  most  eruptions,  these  balls  of  lava,  still  in  a  fluid  and 
burning  state,  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the  matter  thrown 
.'lit  by  the  mountain.  The  largest  proportion  of  the  stoue  ejected 
IM-oceeds  from  the  walls  of  the  volcano  itself,  which  break  up  under 

!!M]rf  "r''.!'^  ^^'^  ^'^■''  """"^   ^^'  ^  '"   volleys,  mingled  with  the 
P'of.uc.s  Oi  tiic   ucw  eruption.     Tiiii,  is  the  origin  of  the  dust  or 
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ashes  which  soiiie  craters  voir'toiiL  in  such  large  quantities,  which 
too,  are  tlic  causes  of  such  terrible  disasters. 

Whcu  the  impetus  of  the  gas  coufines  itself  to  forming  a 
fissure  in  the  side  of  the  uiouutaiu,  the  fragments  of  rocks  which 
are  broken  up  and  reduced  to  powder  are  compratively  small  iu 
ouantit}-.  They  are  projected  in  clouds  out  of  th't  fissure,  and, 
falling  like  hail  round  the  orifice,  are  gradually  heaped  up  in  the 
f  )rm  of  a  cone  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  from  which  they  arose. 
In  luirope,  the  enormous  circumference  of  P_)tna  presents  more 
than  700  of  these  subordinate  volcanoes  some  scarcely- higher  than 
an  ]<!!squimau.x  hut,  and  others,  like  the  Monti  Rossi,  Monte 
Minardo.  M(mte  Ilici,  several  hundred  yards  high,  and  more  than 
half  a  mile  wide  at  the  base. 

SCANTY  GROWTH  OF  BROO^' 

There  are  some  which  are  entirelj''  .sterile,  or  covered  only  by 
a  scanty  vegetation  of  broom,  and  are  marked  out  by  a  red,  yellow, 
or  even  black  color  on  the  main  body  of  Etna  ;  those  situated  on 
the  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  trees  or  planted  with  vines,  and 
■sometimes  ctmtaiii  admirable  crops  m  tlie  very  cavity  on  their  sum- 
mit. These  cones  of  ashes,  springing  up  like  a  progeny  on  the 
vast  sides  of  their  mother  mountain,  give  to  I^tna  a  singular 
appearance  of  vital  personality  and  of  creative  energy.  The  same 
phenomenon  occurs  on  the  volcanoes  of  Hawaii,  which  carry  on 
their  declivities  thansands  of  subordinate  cones. 

In  the  formation  of  these  hillocks  a  real  divirdon  of '.abor  takes 
place.  The  rocks  and  heavier  stones  fall  either  on.  the  edge  of  the 
crater  or  in  the  gulf  itself.  The  ashes  aud  light  dust  are  shot  up 
to  a  much  greater  height,  and,  hurried  along  by  the  impulse  of 
the  wind,  fall  far  and  wide,  like  the  chaff  of  corti  winnowed  in  a 
threshing-floor.  Thus  the  slope  of  the  cone  toward  which  the  wind 
directs  the  ashes  is  always  nuire  elongated,  and  rises  to  a  greater 
height  on  the  edge  of  the  crater.  On  Etna,  where  the  wind  ;^^,en- 
'^rally  blows  in  the  direction  of  west  to  east,  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  hillocks  is  more  developed  than  on  the  opposite  side.  It  must, 
perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  wind  blowing  on  th© 
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heights,  and  not,  as  S 


ictu 


qiiity  of  the  shaft  of  the  crater,  that  all  th.  ... 
to  the  north  of  the  orifice  of  the  volcano  N 
Chili. 


sen,  the  geologist,   supposes,  to  the  obli- 


e  scoria  and  ashes  fall 
uevo  de  Chilian,   in 


The  phenomena  which  take  place  when  the  ashes  issne  from 
the  nmnth  of  the  crater  itself  do  not  differ  from  tho.se  .vhich  are 
observed  at  the  outlets  in  fissures.  In  the  former  case,  however 
ilie  mass  of  rocks  reduced  to  powder  is  so  considerable  that  the 
ram  of  ashes  assumes  all  the  proportions  of  a  cataclysm.  It  has 
so„,et,mes  happened  that,  during  a  paroxysm  of  volcanic  energy 
the  whole  stunm:t  of  a  mountain,  for  a  depth  of  several  thousands 
of  feet,  has  been  hurled  into  the  air,  mingled  with  acloud  of  vapor 
and  the  smoke  of  burning  lava. 

Thus  Etna    if  we  are  to  believe  ^lianu.s,   wa.,  once  much 
oftier  than  ,t  ks  n.  our  tin.e,   and  on  the  north  of  the  pres  nt 
tcrnunal  cone  there  may,  in  fact,  be   noticed  a  kind  of  pLfor 
which  .seems  to  have  been  the  base  of  a  summit  twice  as  high  T 
the  present  crest      The  whole  of  the  Val  dd  Bove  is  probably  an 
empty  space  left  by  the  disappearanc  e  of  a  former  cone. 

REDUCED  TO  POWDER. 

With  regard  to  Vesuvius,  it  is  known  that,  in  the  year  70  of 
he  present  era,  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  mountain  which  Ls 
turned  toward  the  sea  was  reduced  to  powder,  and  that  the  debri 

il::Z}T'T  "'  ^t"'  T."---  --Pt  the  semicircui:: 
Pi  n  The^l  ^"""'%buned  three  towns  and  a  vast  extent  of 
plam.  The  ashes  and  du.st,  mingled  with  white  vapor  risin.^  in 
th.ck  eddies,  ascended  in  a  column  to  a  point  far  above  the  sunnik 
o  the  volcano  until,  having  reached  those  regions  of  the  at," 
Phere  where  the  rarefied  air  could  no  longer  sustain  them  ley 
spread  out  into  a  wide  umbrella-like  shape,  the  falling  d'us  of 
which  obscured  the  sky.  ** 

Pliny  the  younger  compared  this  vault  of  ashes  and  smoke  to 
he  foliage  of  an  Italian  pine  curving  at  an  immense  height  or 
the  mountain.     Since   this  memorable  epoch  the  heighf  of    1  e 
column  of  vapor  has  been  measured  which  has  issued  fro  n  Vesu 
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vius  :ii  tlie  time  of  st-veral  great  eruptions,  and  it  has  been  some- 
tiniL's  found  that  it  .  eached  23,00(1  to  26,ot«  feet ;  that  is,  six  times 
higher  than  the  suniniit  of  tin-  volcano  itself 

( )ne  of  the^e  explosions  of  entire  sunnnits  which  caused  most 
terror  in  modern  times  was  that  of  the  volcano  of  Coseguina,  a 
hilloik  of  about  5(X)  feet  hi^;;!!,  situated  on  a  promontory  to  the 
Sinitli  of  the  I'ay  of  Fonseca,  in  Central  America.  The  debris 
hurled  into  the  air  spread  over  the  sky  in  a  horrible  arch  several 
hundreds  u{  miles  in  width,  and  covered  the  plains  for  a  distance 
of  25  miles  with  a  layer  of  dust  at  least  16  feet  thick.  At  the 
ver\-  foot  of  the  hill  the  headland  advanced  787  feet  into  the  bay, 
and  two  new  islands,  formed  of  ashes  and  stones  falling  from  the 
volcano,  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  water  several  miles  away. 

PUMICE-STONE  ON  THE  WATER. 

Bevond  the  districts  close  round  the  crater,  the  bed  of  dust, 
which  fell  gradually,  became  thinner,  but  it  was  carried  by  Jie 
wind  more  than  forty  degrees  of  longitude  toward  the  west,  ai>d 
the  ships  sailing  in  those  waters  penetrated  with  difficulty  the 
layer  of  pumice-stone  spread  ont  on  the  sea.  To  the  north,  the 
rain  of  a>hes  was  remarked  at  Truxillo,  Honduras,  and  at  Chiapas, 
in  Mexico  ;  on  the  south,  it  reached  Carthagena,  Santa  Martha, 
and  other  towns  of  the  coast  of  Grenada  ;  to  the  east,  being  carried 
l)y  the  counter  current  of  the  trade-winds,  it  fell  on  the  plains  of 
vSt.  Ann's,  in  Jamaica,  at  a  distance  of  8tx)  miles.  The  area  of 
land  and  water  on  which  the  dust  descended  must  be  estimatei  it 
i,^oo,iKX)  square  miles,  and  the  mass  of  matter  vomited  out  coiild 
not  be  less  than  65.5'^  million  cubic  yards. 

The  uprcar  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  mountain  was  heard  as 
far  as  the  high  plateaux  of  Bogota,  situated  1025  miles  away  in  a 
slraiglit  line.  W'hilt  the  formidable  cloud  was  settling  dowi. 
round  the  volcano,  thick  darkness  filled  the  air.  For  forty-three 
hours  nothing  could  be  seen  except  by  the  sinister  light  of  the 
flashes  darting  i"n)m  the  columns  of  steam,  aud  the  red  glare  of 
the  \ent  holes  opening  in  th"  mountain.  ^^ 

To  e-  cape  from  this  prolonged  night,  the  rain  of  ashe'^-,    and 
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-ning  atmosphere,  the  inhabitants  wlio  dwelt  at  the  foot  ol 
Coseguma  fled  ni  all  haste  along  a  road  running  by  the  blaek 
v.ater  of  the  Bay  of  Fonseca.  Men,  won.en.  ehikfren  and  do  nes 
tte  annnals  travelled  painfully  along  a  difficult  path,  through 
quagnures  and  nxarshes.  So  g.eat,  it  is  said,  was  the  terror  of  a 
animated  beings  during  this  long  night  of  horror,  that  the  ani- 
n..  themselves,  such  as  monkeys,  serpents,  and  birds,  joined  the 
uandof  fugitives,  as  if  they  recognized  in  man  a  being  endowed  with 
intelligence  superior  to  their  own. 

A  large  number  of  volcanoes  have  diminished  in  height  oi 
have  indeed,  entirely  disappeared,  in  consequence  of  explosions 
u^uch  reduced  their  rocks  to  powder,  and  distributed  them  in  thick 
sheets  on  the  ground  adjacent.  Mount  Baker,  in  California,  and 
the  Japanese  volcano  of  Unsen,  have  thus  raised  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  plains  at  the  expense  of  a  diminution  in  their  own 
olume  In  x63N  thesummit  of  the  peak  of  Timor,  which  might 
be  seen  like  a  light-house  from  a  di.tance  of  270  miles,  exploded 
and  blew  up  into  the  air,  and  the  water  -  ollecting,  formed  .  lake 
111  the  enormous  void  caused  by  the  explosion. 

G.REAT  DESTRUCTION  OF  LIFE. 

In  .815.  Timboro,  a  volca.u-,   in  the  island  of  Sumbar;     de- 

,T  K";r^",7  'l'"''  '''"  "■'^"^^'">'  "•  ^'^'^'  °f  thearmies  en^a.-ed 
-1  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo.  In  the  island  of  Sumatra  co 
nines  to  the  west,  the  terrible  explosion  was  heard,  and  for 'a 
-;luis  of  300  miles  round  the  mountain,  a  thick  cloud  of  ashes 
winch  obscured  the  sun,  made  it  dark  like  night  even  at  uoonXy ' 
rins  immense  quantity  of  debris,  the  whole  mass  of  which  u  as  i 
1  sa  d,  equivalent  to  thrice  the  bulk  of  Mont  Blanc,  fell  over 'an 
area  1p  .  ,.;er  than  that  of  Germany. 

-■      p-unice-stoiie  which  floated  in  the  se.    .^as  more  than  a 

^ard  1  .  Uuckuess,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  ships  could 

"lake  their  way  through  it.    The  popular  iniaginatin  was  so  ^"0^ 

-pressed  b3-  this    cataclysm,  that    at    Bruni.    in    the  isla,  d' ff 

-orneo     wluther  heaps    of    the    dust    vomited    out  bv   Timbon 

^..  nrdes^.,  to  the  s..    h,  had  been  ca.ned  by  th;win       h^J 


if 
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date  their  years  from  "  the  great  fall  of  ashes."  It  is  the  com- 
mencement of  an  era  for  the  inhabitants  of  Hrnni.  just  as  the 
flight  of  IVIohammed  was  for  the  Mussulmans. 

The  friction  of  the  steam  against  the  innumerable  particles 
of  solid  matter  which  are  darted  out  into  the  air  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  electricity  which  is  developed  .so  plentifully  during 
most  volcanic  eruptions.  lu  consequence  of  this  friction,  which 
operates  simultaneously  at  all  points  in  the  atmosphere  which 
are  reached  by  the  volcanic  ashes,  and  vapor,  sparks  flash  out 
which  are  developed  into  lightning.  The  skies  are  lighted  up 
not  only  by  the  reflection  from  the  lava,  but  also  by  coruscations 
of  light  which  dart  from  amid  the  clouds. 

When  the  vast  canopy  of  vapor  spreads  over  the  summit  of 
the  mountains,  numerous  spirals  of  fire  whirl  round  on  each  side 
of  the  clouds,  which,  as  they  unroll,  resemble  the  foliage  of  a 
gigantic  tree.  Doubtless,  also,  the  encounter  of  two  aerial  cur- 
rents may  contribute  to  produce  lightning  in  the  columns  of 
vapor;  yet,  when  the  latter  are  slightly  mingled  with  ashes,  they 
are  rarely  stormy. 

ACTUAL  FIRES  SEEN. 

Although  the  evolution  of  electricity  in  the  columns  of  vapor 
and  ashes  vomited  out  by  volcanoes  has  never  been  called  in 
question,  the  appearance  of  actual  flames  at  the  time  of  volcanic 
eruptions  was  for  a  long  time  disputed.  M.  Sartorius  von  Wal- 
tershausen,  the  patient  observer  of  Ktna,  has  maintained  that 
neither  this  mountain,  nor  Stromboli,  nor  any  other  volcano,  has 
ever  presented  among  its  phenomena  any  fire  properly  so  called, 
and  that  the  supposed  flames  were  nothing  more  than  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  red  or  white  lava  that  was  boiling  in  the  crater. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hlie  de  Beaumont,  Abich  and  Pilla  po.si- 
tively  assert  that  they  have  seen  light  flames  on  the  summit  of 
Vesuvius  and  Kliui.  It  would,  however,  be  very  natural  to  believe 
that  inflammable  gases  might  be  liberated  and  take  fire  at  the 
outlet  of  those  immense  shafts  which  place  the  great  subterra- 
nean laboratory  of  lava  in  communication  with  the  outer  air. 
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able  to  witness  at  its  c„n„„  ,"'"''     '^"   "'"'*^  '"''o  ^"t 

Cape  cor^es^,::;  A  cr  c:;::::.:  ;^;^^rr  ^' ''-  '^'^  - 

burning  gas  dancing  alx.ve  the    av^  .nd  ^P-'-^^ance  or 

the  sea.     All  round^the  uph       el  I    j,  et   ^rbb^"     T  ""^^^  "' 
"iR  forth  from  the  w-^ves   bernn,/l.     i?  /'  '''  "^^''^'  '^^^''^'^- 

-ith  the  burning  nra;^  and  ^'e  Z       ^  ''''''  """^  ^"  '^""^-'^ 
trains  of  white   red  or  .^r  \    ^ "^  ''''''  '^''  ^'"^^er  in  long 

natelv  raised    ;  1  ilr'^'   Aan.es,  which    the   bree.e  alter' 

out  the  fire,  but  ^^^^Z!.::::::!'::::::^'^  ^^^f^  ^v^-^-ci  put 

''v  approaching  it  carefully   frJnel^f  ^''   ^'^''^^^^'^  = 

in  it.  which  lighted  .s  thev'drn    T  A      ,  ^'"^"'  '"'^^'^   ^^  ^urnt 

•sprung  out  from  all  t^r- fissures     ,7  ^^"^^y  salts  of  soda, 

yards.     On  the  rather  older  H^i  o     c""  r   ""  '"'^^'^  "'  ^^^'^^^ 
flame   were   less    nun.erous      H  ^^'"      ""'^''  '^'^  ''^^''^  ^>^ 

might  be  seen  flkt'^aTou    'in   r'         ™''    ^^"'^^^   ^^'-mers 
of  lava.  ^  '  '''   '°'""     ?«*«  «^^r  the  black  ridges 

GROWING  MOUNTAINS. 
Added  to  thi.<!,  arc  not  the  flames  if  R.l  ' 
^.^Caspian  Sea,  produced  by  th:::;;::.^  ^:;  Z  2!  ^^  o 
Ihe     growing   mountains"    i„    the    nei^hWi      J  &'o""fl? 

-uioes,  and  we  must  doubtless  Itt    bu  e  to   1         '     "'"  "^"^^"'"^- 
activity  the  production  of  the   hvdr  T''  '^"bterranean 

"  eternal  flange  "  in  the  temp  f'ttXsr^D  ' -^^  '""^^  ^"  ^^ 
evenings  in  autumn,  when  the  wUtLV  '^  """^  '°"^"  ^^^  ^^'^ 
'.eated  n.e  surface  o    the  groL^^^^^^^^^  '"^  '''''   ^^^  -»^   has 

their  appearance  on  the  hitls  "  d  for  eJ  " T."""°°^"^  ^'^"^^ 
the  marvelous  spectacle  of  a'  t^!  n  Jf ^rltr^V  ""'V'  ^^^" 
country  without  burning  the  ground  and  '''''".'""8^  ^^«"g  the 
a  blade  of  grass.  ground,  and  even  without  scorching 

...o/:::sMe':r;;^;;lauctT',:r:;;""^  "■"".-"•  ■■■•"'  -=  '-e 
t~phes  wwcu  ti,c,  Lve  Caused  „";:;:„rr:;:. ',""  '"'■  ^"^^- 

^«^'iKips  among  die  nio.st  tcrri- 
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ble  whi'-h  history  has  to  relate.  By  means  of  these  sudden  deluges, 
towns  have  been  swept  away  or  swallowed  up,  whole  districts  dotted 
over  with  habitations  have  been  flooded  with  mud  or  converted 
niLo  marshes,  and  the  entire  face  of  nature  has  been  changed  in 
the  space  of  a  few  hours. 

The  liquid  masses  which  descend  rapidly  from  the  mountain 
height  do  not  always  proceed  from  the  volcano  itself  Thus  the 
local  deluge  nuiy  be  caused  by  a  rapid  condensation  of  large  quan- 
tities of  steam  which  escape  from  the  crater  and  fall  in  torrents  on 
the  slopes.  A  phenomenon  of  this  kind  must  evidently  take 
place  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  it  was  doubtless  by  a  cataclysm 
of  this  kind  that  the  town  of  Herculaneum,  at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius,  was  buried. 

MELTED  SNOW  AND  ICE. 

As  r.gards  tlie  lofty  snow-clad  volcanoes  of  th«  tropical  and 
temperate  zones,  and  also  those  of  the  frozen  regions,  ilie  torrents 
of  water  and  debris-the  "water-lava,"  as  the  Sicilians  call  them 
—miiy  be  explained  by  the  rapid  melting  of  immense  masses  of 
snow  and  ice,  with  which  the  burning  lava,  the  liot  ashes,  or  the 
gaseous  emanations  of  the  volcanic  furnace  have  come  in  contact. 
Thus,  in  Iceland,  after  each  eruption,  formidable  deluges,  carry- 
ing with  them  ice.  scoria,  and  rocks,  suddenly  rush  down  into  the 
valleys,  sweeping  away  everything  in  their  course. 

These  liquid  avalanch«>s  are  the  most  terrible  phenomena 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  have  to  dread.  They  show 
three  headlands  formed  of  debris,  which  the  body  of  water  descend- 
ing from  the  sides  of  Kutlugaya  in  1766  threw  out  far  into  the  sea, 
in  a  dejith  of  246  feet  of  water. 

Other  deluges  no  less  formidable  are  caused  by  the  rupture 
of  the  walls  which  pen  back  a  lake  in  the  cavity  Ci  a  former  cra- 
ter, or  i)y  the  formation  of  a  fissure  which  affords  an  outlet  to 
liquid  mas.ses  contained  111  subterranean  reservoir.'--.  It  would  be 
ttH)  difficult  to  explain  otherwise  the  mud-eruptions  of  .several 
trachylic  volcanoes  of  the  Andes— Imbambaru,  Cotoi)axi,  and 
Carahuarizo.      In   fact,   the  mud    wliicli   comes   down  from   these 
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mountains  often   contains  a  larj^e  quantitv   of  orKanizc-d  beings 
aquatic  plants,  infusoria,  and  even   fish,  which    could  only    have 
lived  in  the  calm  vvaters  of  a  lake. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  Pimelodes  cyclopuni,  a  little  fish  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Silurida,  which  according  to  Humboldt,  has  hitherto 
been  found  nowhere  except  in  the  Andini  caverns  and  in  the  rivu- 
lets of  the  plateau  of  Quito.  In  1691  the  volcano  of  Imbambaru 
vomited  cut,  in  combination  with  mud  and  snow,  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  these  remains  of  organisms  that  the  air  was  contaminated 
by  them,  and  miasmatic  fevers  prevailed  in  all  the  country  round 
The  masses  of  water  which  thus  rush  down  suddenly  into  the 
plains  amount  sometimes  to  millions,  or  even  thousands  of 
millions  of  cubic  yards. 

UNDERGROUND  LAKES. 

Although,  in  some  cases,  these  eruptions  of  mud  and  water 
may  be  looked  upon  as  accidental  phenomena,  they  must,  on  the 
contrary,  as  regards  many  volcanoes,  be  considered  as  the  result 
oi  t  .e  normal  action  of  the  subterranean  forces.  They  are  then 
the  waters  of  the  sea  or  of  lakes  which,  having  been  buried 'in  the 
earth,  again  make  their  appearance  on  the  surface,  mingled  with 
rocks  which  they  have  dissolved  or  reduced  to  a  pasty  state 

A  remarkable  instance  of  these  liquid  eruptions  is  that  pre- 
sented by  Papanda3-ang,  one  of  the  most  active  volcanoes  in  Java 
in  1792  this  mountain  burst,  the  summit  was  converted  into  dust 
and  disappeared,  and  tie  dobris,  spreading   far  and  wide,  buried 
lorty  villages.  Since  this  epoch  a  copious  rivulet  gushes  out  in  the 
very  mouth  of  the  crater,  at  a  height  of  77 10  feet,  and  runs  down 
into  the  plain,  leaping  over  the  blocks  of  trachyte.  Round  tae  spring 
pools  of  water  fill  all   the  clefts  in   the  rocks,  and  boil  up  incef- 
santly  under  the  action  of  the  hot  vapors  which   rise  in  bubbles- 
here  and  there  are  funnel-shaped   cavities,   in  which  black  and 
"uiddy  water  constantly  ascends  and  sinks  with   the  same  regu- 
laruy  as  the  waves  of   the  sea  ;  elsewhere,  muddy  masses  slowly 
issuing  from  small  craters  flow  in  circular  slopes"  over  mounds  of 
a  few  inches  or  a  yard  in  height ;  lastly,  jets  of  steam  dart  out  of 
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all   ihu    fissures  willi   a  shrill    iiuise,  niakiii},'   the   ground  tremble 
with  thf  shock. 

All  these  various  noises,  the  roarint;  of  the  ca.scades,  th«  ex- 
plosion of  the  gaseous  springs,  the  hoarse  niurnuir  of  the  nmd- 
volcanocs,  the  shrill  hissing  of  the  funiarole.s,  produce  an  inde- 
scribable uproar,  which  is  audible  far  away  in  the  plains,  which, 
too,  has  given  to  the  volcano  its  na:ne  of  Papandayang,  or 
"Forge,"  as  if  one  could  incessantly  hear  the  mighty  blast  of  the 
.lames  and  the  ever-recurring  beating  of  the  anvils. 

In  volcanoes  of  a  great  height  it  is  rarely  found  that  erup- 
tions of  water  and  mud  a.e  constant,  as  in  the  Papandayang; 
but  temporary  ejections  of  liquid  masses  are  frequent,  and  there 
are,  indeed,  some  volcanoes  which  vomit  out  nothing  but  muddy 
matter.  The  volcano  of  Atjua  (or  water),  the  cone  of  which  is 
gently  inclined  like  that  of  Etna,  and  rises  to  about  13,00x0  feet  in 
height,  into  the  regions  of  snow,  has  never  vomited  anything  but 
water;  and  it  is,  indeed,  stated  that  lava  and  other  volcanic 
products  are  entirely  wanting  on  its  slopes. 

INHABITANTS  DRIVEN  OUT. 

Yet  in  1541,  this  prodigious  intermittent  spring  hurled  into 
the  air  its  terminal  point  and  poured  over  the  plains  at  its  base, 
and  over  the  town  of  Guatemala,  so  large  a  quantity  of  water, 
mingled  with  stones  and  debris,  that  the  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled to  fly  witii  the  greatest  haste,  and  to  reconstruct  their 
capital  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Fuego.  This  new  neighbor, 
however,  showed  that  he  was  as  much  (jr  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
their  former  one,  for  the  violent  eruptions  from  the  mountain 
compelled  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  town  to  again  u  igrate 
and  to  rebuild  their  capital  at  a  point  twenty  miles  to  the  north- 
west. 

Several  volcanoes  in  Java  and  the  Philippines  also  give  vent, 
during  t^eir  eruptions,  to  large  quantities  of  mud,  .sometimes 
mingled  uith  organic  matter  in  such  considerable  proportions  that 
they  have  been  utilized  as  fuel.  In  1793,  a  few  months  after  the 
terrible  eruption  of  Unsen.  in  the  island  of  Kiousiou,  an  adjacent 
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volcano,  J.e  Miyi-Yama,  von.ited.  according  to  Kan.pfer,  so  pro- 
1  ...<,ns  a  <,uant,ty  of  water  and  mud  that  all  tl.e  neighboring 
P  a  ns  were   nnindated,  and  53,000  people  were  drowned   in     h! 

tr  r  '    Of  :;^"r^^^-^'  '--  ^^^T  "^  ^^^^-"^^^  ^^^^^'-^  -^^^is  catas- 
trophe.    Of  all  the  erupt:ons  of  nu.d,  the  be.st  known  is  that  of 

Tungnrag..a,  a  volcano  in  Ecuador,  which  rises  to   the  south  of 
yuito  to  16,400  feet  in  height. 

sido  V"//^^'  '^  '^''  '""'  ""^^^^  earthquake  of  Riobamba,  a  whole 

fissTre  \t  ;;  V       "'"!.'  '""'^  '  ^""  "^  "^'"^"""^  '""^  '^--d  from  the 
hssures  at  its  ba.se,  and    rushed  down   into  the    valleys      One  of 

lie.se  currents  of  mud  filled  up  a  winding  defile,  which   separated 

two  mountain.s   to  a  depth  of  650  feet,  over  a  width  of  mofe  than 

1000  fee  ,  and  damming  up  the  rivulets  at  their  outlet   from  the 

side  val  eys,  kept  back  the  water  in  temporary  lakes  ;  one  ofVese 

sheets  of  water  remained  for  eighty-seven  days. 

A  CURIOUS  TRANSITION. 

wi^hT^r^''".'.'  "'•'^'  '^'''■'^"'''  ''"•'  '^"-^  P°^"'  «^  resemblance 
wuh  the  lava-Uiat  it  .sometimes  flows  out  through  the  crater  as 

on  Papanda^^ang  ;  sometimes  through  side  craters,  as  on  Tungu- 
ragua.     Doubtless,    when    the    volcanic   muds  have  been   better 
s  udied,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  trace  the  transition  which  takes 
place  by   almost   imperceptible  degrees  between  the  more  or  less 
impure  water  escaping  from  volcanoes,  and  the  burning  lava  more 
or  l^ss  charged  with  steam.     This  transition  is,  however,  a^rdy 
noticed  in  the  ancient  matter  which  the  water  has  carri  d  down 
and   depo.sited   in   the  strata  at  the  foot  of  volcanic  mountains 
Ihese  rocks,  known  under  the  name  of  tufa,  trass,  or  per^rino 
are    nothing    but    heaps    of    pumice,    scoria,    ash  s,    and^ud 
cemented  together  by  the  water  into  a  species  of  mortar  or  con 
.U^lomerate,    and   gradually   solidified   by   the  evaporation  ZZ 
lunnidity  which  they  contained.  evaporation  of  the 

Of  this  kind,  for  instance,  is  the  hardened  stone  which  for 
eighteen  centuries,  has  covered  the  city  of  Herculaneum  ."ih  a 
a  layer  of  50  to  150  feet  in  thickness.     Among  rocks  of  various 
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foriiKitiuiis,  tliLic  arc  hut  few  wliicli  c.\liil)it  a  more  astonisliinjir 
diversity  than  the  tufas.  Thej-  differ  entirely  in  appearance  and 
physic.il  finalilirs,  accordinjr  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  which 
have  formed  them,  the  quantity  of  water  which  has  cemented 
them,  the  jj^reater  or  less  rapidity  with  which  their  fall  and  desi- 
cation  take  place;  lastly,  the  number  and  distribution  of  the 
chinks  which  are  produced  across  the  dried  mass,  and  have  been 
filled  u])  with  the  most  different  -  iibstances.  Many  kinds  of  tufa 
resemble  the  most  beautiful  maible. 

LITTLE  CONES. 

The  small  hillocks,  which  are  specially  called  mud-volcanoes, 
or  salses,  on  account  of  the  salts  which  are  freciuentlv  deposited 
by  their  waters,  are  cones  which  differ  only  in  their  dimensions 
from  the  mighty  volcanoes  of  Java  or  the  Andes.  Like  these 
great  nwrnntains,  they  shake  the  ground,  and  rend  it,  in  order  to 
discharge  their  pent-up  matter;  they  emit  gas  and  steam  in 
abundance,  add  to  their  slopes  by  their  own  debris,  shift  their 
l)l:ices,  change  their  craters,  throw  otT  their  summits  in  their 
explosions  ;  lastly,  some  of  these  salses  are  incessantly  at  work, 
while  others  have  periods  of  repose  and  activity.  In  nature, 
transitions  merge  into  one  another  so  perfectly,  that  it  isdifficnlt  to 
discover  any  essential  difference  between  a  volcano  and  a  salse, 
and  between  the  latter  and  a  thermal  spring. 

IVlud-volcanocs  exist  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and,  like  the  volcanoes  of  lava,  the  neighborhood  of 
the  sei-coast  is  the  principal  locality  where  we  find  their  little 
coiies.  In  Kuroj)e,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  which  are  situ- 
ated at  the  \.\\o  extremities  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  and  (m  both  sides  of  the  vStraits  of  Yenikale,  which 
connect  the  Sea  of  Azof  with  the  Black  Sea.  On  the  east,  the 
mud-spiiugs  of  Hakou  are  especially  distinguished  by  their  com- 
bination with  inflammable  gases  ;  on  the  west,  those  of  Taman 
and  Kertch  flow  all  the  year  round,  but  especially  during  times 
of  drought,  pouring  out  large  quantities  of  blackish  mud.  One 
uf  these  mud-volcanoes,  the  Gorela,  or  Kuku-Oba,  which,  in  the 
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time  of  Pallas,  was  called  tlu-  'Hell."  or  I'rekla,  on  accoiinl  .,f  its 
frequent  eruptions,  is  no  less  than  246  feet  in  lieiK'iit,  an.l  fn-ni 
this  crater,  which  is  perfcetly  distinct,  ninddv  streams  have  (lowed 
one  of  wnich  was  2624  feet  long,  and  contained  alx.nt  Sso.ocx) 
cubic  yards. 

The  volcanitos  of  Tnrhaeo,  described  by    Humboldt,   and  the 
maccalube  of  Girgenti,  which  have  been  explored,  since  Dolomien, 
by  most   European  sa\ants  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  subterranean   forces,    are  also   well-known  examples  of 
mud-spnngs,   and   may  serve   as  a  type  to  all  the   hillocks  (  f  the 
same  character.     In  winter,  after  a  long  course  of  rains,  the  plain 
is  a  surface  of  mud  and   water   forming  a  kind   of  Ixnling  paste, 
from  which  steam  makes   its  escape  witli  a  whistling  noise;  but 
the  warmth  of  spring  and  summer  hardens  this  clav  into  a  thick 
crust,    which    the   steam   breaks   through   at   various   points  and 
covers   with   increasing  hillocks.       At   the  apex  of  these  cones  a 
bubble  of  gas  swells  up  the  mud  like  a  blister,  and  then  bursts  it, 
the  semi-liquid  flowing  in  a  thin  c.«t  over  the  mound;  then  afresh 
bubble  ejects  more  mud,  which  .spreadsover  the  first  layer  already 
become  hard,  and  this  action  continues  incessautlv  until  t lie  rains 
of  winter  again  wash  away  all  the  cones. 

DEPENDENT  ON  THE  TIDES. 

This  is  the  ordinary  course  of  action  of  the  salse,  sometimes 
interrupted  by  violent  eruptions.  On  the  coast  of  Mekran  the 
mud-volcanoes  are  not  only  subject  to  the  action  of  the  seasons 
but  also  depend  .m  the  action  of  the  tides,  although  many  of  them 
are  from  9  to  12  miles  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  the  time  of  the 
flow  the  mud  rises  in  great  bubbles,  accompanied  by  a  hoarse  mur- 
mur, hke  the  distant  roar  of  thunder.  The  highest  cone  is  not 
more  than  246  feet  high,  and  stands  seven  miles  from  the  shore. 

In  a  general  way,  the  expulsion  of  mud  and  gas  is  accom- 
panied by  a  discharge  of  heat,  but  in  .some  saLses,  like  those  of 
Mekran.  the  matter  ejected  is  not  higher  in  temperature  than  the 
surrounding  air,  as  if  the  expulsion  of  the  mud  from  the  ground 
was  an  entirely  superficial  phenomenon.     Occasionallv,  in  peat 
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bogs,  the  ground  cracks  and  cold  mud  is  ejected  from  the  fissure  ; 
and  tlieii,  after  this  kind  of  eruption,  the  spongy  soil  sinks  and 
.  'ain  levels  down.  Is  this  eruptive  phenomenon  similar  to  that 
pi  .nted  by  the  mud  volcanoes,  and  caused  by  the  fermentation 
of  gases  in  the  midst  of  substances  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  ? 
This  is  M.  Otto  Yolger's  idea  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
anv  other  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Volcanic  Thermal  Sprixgs.  —  Gkyskrs.  — Springs  in  New 
Zealand.  — Craters  ok  Carbonic  Acid. 

WOLCANOES,  both  of  lava  and  mud,  all  have,  cither  on  their 
.sides  or  in  the  vicinity  of  their  base,  thcnual  .,prings,  which 
afford  an  outlet  to  their  surplus  water,  gas,  and  vapor.  Most  even 
of  those  mountains  which  are  at  present  tranquil,  but  which  were 
once  centres  of  eruption,  continue  to  manifest  their  activity  by 
vapors  and  gas,  like  furnaces  in  which  the  flames  are  extinct,  but 
the  smoke  is  still  rising.  Although  lava  and  ashes  no  longer 
make  their  escape  from  the  crater  of  lateral  fissures,  yet  numer- 
ous hot  springs,  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  gen- 
erally serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  gas  pent  up  in  the  depths  of  the 
mountain. 

We  may  reckon  by  hundreds  and  thousands  the  "gey.sfc.!5," 
the  "  vinegar  springs,"  and  other  thermal  springs  in  countries 
once  burning  with  volcanoes,  the  fires  of  which  are  extinct,  or  at 
hast  quieted  down  for  a  period  more  or  less  protracted.  Thus  the 
former  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  ;  the  mountains  of  the  Eifel,  on  the 
Rhine,  the  craters  of  which  contain  nothing  but  lakes  or  pools; 
tlie  Demavend,  with  its  mouth  filled  up  with  snow— all  still  exhale 
here  and  there,  through  springs,  as  it  were,  a  feeble  breath  of  their 
once  mighty  vitality. 

The  volcanic  regions  of  the  earth  where  thermal  .springs  gush 
out,  are  very  numerous.  In  Plurope  we  have  Sicily,  Iceland.  Tus- 
cany, and  the  peninsula  of  Kertch,  and  Yellowstone  Park,  in 
America— land  so  rich  in  volcanoes— the  springs  warmed  by  sub- 
terranean vapor  are  still  more  numerous,  and  there  are  some 
on  the  .^ides  of  the  volcano  Nuevo  del  Chilian  which  crush  out 
through  a  thick  bed  of  perpetual  snow. 

A  lateral  gorge  of  the  valley  of  Napa,  in  California,  called  the 
'  Devil's  Canyon,"  may  be  quoted  as  one  of  the  most  striking  exam- 
ples of  the  active  production  of  thermal  waters.     The  narrow 
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ravine,  filled  with  vapor  rising  in  L-ddies,  opens  on  tin:  side  of  a 
red  and  bare  mountain,  that  one  iui;^ht  faney  was  seorelied  !)}•  fire. 
The  entry  to  the  i  ivine  follows  the  course  of  a  rivulet,  the  boiling 
waters  of  which  are  mingled  with  chemical  substances  horrible  to 
the  taste.  Innumerable  springs — some  sulphurous,  others  charged 
with  alum  or  salt — gush  out  at  the  base  of  the  rocks.  There  are 
both  warm  and  cold  springs,  and  hot  and  boiling  ;  some  are  blue 
and  transparent,  others  white,  yellow  or  red  with  ochre.  In  a 
cavitj'  which  is  called  the  "Sorcerc-s'  Caldron"  a  mass  of  black 
and  fetid  mud  boils  up  in  great  bubbles. 

Higher  up,  the  "Devil's  Steam-boat''  darts  out  jets  of  gas- 
eous matter,  which  issue  puffing  from  a  wall  of  rock  :  fumerolles 
may  be  seen  by  hundreds  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  All  these 
various  agents  either  murmur,  whistle,  rumble  or  roar,  and  thus 
a  tempest  of  deafening  sounds  incessantly  fills  the  gorge.  The 
burning  ground,  composed  of  a  clayey  mud — in  one  spot  yellow 
with  sulphur,  and  in  another  white  with  chalk — gives  wa}^  under 
the  feet  of  the  traveler  who  ventures  on  it,  and  gives  vent  to  puffs 
of  vapor  through  its  numberless  cracks.  The  whole  gorge  appears 
to  be  the  common  outlet  of  numerous  reservoirs  of  various  mineral 
waters,  all  heated  by  some  gre..t  volcanic  furnace. 

THE  DEVIL'S  CANYON. 

The  ravine  of  Infernillo  (Little  Hell),  which  is  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  volcano  of  San  Vincente,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Republic  of  San  Salvador,  presents  phenomena  similar  to  those 
of  the  "Devil's  Canyon."  There,  too,  a  multitude  of  streams  of 
boiling  water  gush  from  the  soil,  which  is  calcined  like  a  brick, 
and  eddies  of  vapor  spring  from  the  fissures  of  the  rock  with  a 
noise  like  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  locomotive.  The  most  consider- 
able body  of  water  issues  from  a  fissure  32  feet  in  width  which 
opens  under  a  bed  of  volcanic  rocks  at  a  slight  elevation  above 
I  he  bottom  of  the  valley. 

The  liquid  stream,  partially  hidden  by  the  clouds  of  vapor 
which  rise  from  it,  is  shut  out  to  a  distance  of  130  feet  as  if  by  a 
iorce-pump,  and  the  whistling  of  the  water  pent  up  between  the 
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clnelnirtf'":/''''^''"""^"'^^  manufv.torv  at  f^.11  work. 
One  m.ght  fancy  that  it  was  the  res;.-;:  ation  of  .some  prodigious 
being  hidden  under  the  mountain.  P'oclit,ious 

The  hottest  .springs  which   gu.sh   out   on    tlie   surface  of  the 
ground    .such  as  those  of  Las  Trincheras  and  Comangi] l      do  r 
reach  the  temperature  of  3ia°  (Fahr.,;  but  we  have   no    right 
conclude  from  this  that  the  water  in  the  interior  of  the  ea  th  do 

cer  am  that  water  de.scending  into    the    deepest    fissures    of  the 

pendently  of  any  volcanic  action,  a  ten,peratnre  of  several 
Hindred  degrees  ;  being  compressed  by  the  ifquid  masses  abo" 
t,  1  IS  not  convc.-ted  into  steam.  At  a  depth  which  is  not  cer^ 
tain  y  known,  but  which  various  savants  have  approxin^te  v 
fixed  at  49,ooo  feet,  water  of  a  temperature  exceedingrso'  Fa  ', 
"Itnnately  attains  elasticity  sufficient  to  overcome  tl^/  orn  fdable 
->ght  of  1500  atmospheres  wdiichpre,s.ses  on  it ;  it  changes  nto 
steam,  and  in  thi.  new  form  mounts  to  the  surface  of  the  eirth 
through  the  fissures  of  the  rocks. 

FRESH  JETS  OF  STEAM. 

Even   if  this    steam,   passing   through  beds  of  a  gradually 
U-er.ising  temperature   is  again  condensed  and  runs  bfcl,     g  L^ 
n    he  form  of  water,  still  it  heats  the  liquid  which  surround"  it 
and  increases  its  elasticity;  it  consequently  assists  the  genera- 

egions.     Thus,  step  M-  step,  water  is  converted  into  steam  un  to 
the  very  surface  of  the  earth,  and  springs  out  from  fis^lire".     ' 

In  Iceland    Lalifornia,   New  Zealand  and  several  other  vol 
canic  regions  of  the  world,  jets  of  steam  mingled  with  boiling  water 
are  so  considerable  as  to  rank  among  the  most  astonishing  pie 
nomena  of  the  planet.     The  most  celebrated,  and  certa  nh  the 
most  beautiful,  of  all  these  springs  is  the  Grea    GeyserTf   c    ami 
Seen   from   alar,  light  vapors,  creeping  over  the  lo\v  pll  n  a     tl 
fo<.    of  the  m.ninta.n  of  Blafell,  point  out  the  situation  of  the  je   of 
-terandoftlieneighboring.spnng.s.     The  basin  of  siliceous    ',"! 
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whKl,  tlu-  (,cys.r  nself  Ims  fornu-cl  durin^^  the  kpse  of  centuries 
IS  no  K.ss  tl.an  tifty-two  feet  in  width,  and  serves  as  the  onter 
imdosnre  of  a  unnel-shaped  cavity,  seventy-five  feet  deep,  fnnn 
ih<'  bnttnn.  .  =  f  ulnch  rise  the  water  and  stean,.  A  thin  liqnid  sheet 
flnws  over  the  ed,,.es  of  ,],.  l)asin.  and  descends  in  little  cascades 
over  the  outer  slope. 

The  o.Jd  air  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  water  on  the  sur- 
face,  but  the  heat   increases  more  and    more   in    all    the    layers 
beneath  ;  every  here  a-d  there  bubbles  are  formed  at  the  bottom 
'•t    he  water,    and   burst    when    they    emerge   into  the  air.     Soon 
bodies  of  steam  rise  in  clouds  in  the  ^reen  and  cransparent  water 
but,  meeliuK  the  colder  masses  on  the  surface,    they    again    on.: 
dense      lltnnately   they   make  their    way    into    the    btsin,    and 
cause  the  water  to  Imbble  up  ;  stean,  rises  in  different  places  from 
he  hqmd  sheet,  and  the  temperature  of  the  whole  basin    reaches 
the  bo:hn,^.po,nt  ;  the  surface  swells    up    in    foamy    heaps,    and 
the  ground  trembles  and  roars  with  a  stifled  sound.  The  cauldron 
constantly  gives  vent  to  clouds  of  vapor,  which  sometimes  gather 
round  the  basin,  and  sometimes  are  cleared  away  by  the  wind. 

LEAP  OUT  WITH  A  CRASH. 

At    intervals,    a    few    moments    of    silence    .succeed    to    the 
noise  of  the  .steam.     Suddenly  the   resistance    is    overcome,    the 
enornunus  jet  leaps  out  with  a  crash,  and,  like  a  pillar  of  gl  tter 
mg  marble,  shoots  up  more  than  loo  feet  in    the   air      A   second 
and  then  a  third  jet  rapidly  follow;  but  the  magnificent  specta  le 
has  s  butora  few  minutes.    The  steam  blows  away;  the  water,  no 
cooled,   falls  m  and  round   the  basin  ;    and    for  hours,    or    ere 
day-s,  a  tre.h  eruption  may  be  waited   for  in  vain.     Leaning  over 
th^  edge  of  the  hole  whence  such  a  storm  of  foam  and  water   hL 
just  issued   and  looking  at  the  blue,   transparent,   and    scarcely 
nppled  surface,  one  can  hardly  believe,  s.ys  Bunsen,  in  the    'ud- 
deii  change  winch  has  taken  place. 

The  slight  deposits  of  siliceous  matter  which  arc  left  by  the 
cyaporafon  of  the  baling  water  bave  already  formed  a  conical 
hillock  round  the  spring,  and,  .sooner  or  later,  the  increasing  curb 
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of  Stone  will  have  so  considerably  augmeuted  the  pressure  of  the 
liquid  mass  lu  the  spring  that  the  waters  must  ultimately  open  a 
fresh  outlet  beyond  the  present  cone.  From  the  experiments  and 
observations  made  by  Forbes  as  to  the  formati^.n  of  the  laver  of 
incrustations  round  the  jet,  this  spring  must  have  con.men'cd  its 
eruptions  ten  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  and  they  will  probably 
cease  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time. 

Not  far  from  the  Geyser,  the  mound  of  deposits  from  which 
IS  not  less  than  39  feet  in  height,  there  are  a  number  of  pools 
which  once  acted  as  basins  for  springs  which  gushed  up  through 
them,  but  are  now  nothing  but  cisterns  filled  with  blue  and  limpid 
water,  at  the  bottom  of  which  may  be  seen  the  mouth  of  a  former 
channel  of  eruption.  A  shifting  in  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
activity  takes  place  in  the  Geyser,  just  as  in  mud  rolcanoes  and 
incrusting  springs.  Several  spriMgs  lying  on  the  same  terrestrial 
fissure  as  the  great  jet  d'eau,  the  Strokkr,  the  Small  Geyser,  and 
some  others,  present  phenomena  which  are  nearly  similar,  and  are 
evidently  subject  to  the  action  of  the  same  forces. 

IN  CONTACT  WITH  HOT  LAVA. 

The  vicinity  of  the  active  volcanoes  of  Iceland  warrants  us 
however,  in  supposing  that  the  water  produced  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow  on  Blafell  does  mot  require  to  descend  many  thousands  of 
yards  into  the  earth  in  order  to  be  converted  into  steam      There 
IS  no  doubt  that,  at  no  very  great  depth   below  the  surface  thev 
come  in  contact   with   burning  lava,  w^hich  gives  them  their'  high 
temperature       By    reproducing  in  miniature  all   the   conditions 
which  are  thought  to  apply  to  the  Icelandic  springs-that  is   bv 
beating  the    bases    of  tubes    of  iron   filled    with    water    and    sur 
mounted  by  a  basin-Tyndall  succeeded  in  producing  in  his  labora- 
tory charming  little  geysers,  which  jetted  out  every  five  minutes. 
About  the  centre  of  the  northern  Island  of  New  Zealand  the 
ac  ivity  of  the  volcanic  springs  is  manifested  still    more   remark- 
ably even  than  in  Iceland.    On  the  slightly  winding  line  of  fissnr. 
which  extends  from   the  southwest   to   the    northeast,  between  the 
ever   active  volcano  of    Tongariro   and    the    smokine   island  r.f 
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Wluikari,  in  Pk-iity  Hay,  tlicniial  sprint^s,  iiind  fountains,  and 
yevscrs  rise-  in  more  than  ;i  thousand  places,  and  in  some  spots 
combine  to  form  considerable  lakes. 

In  some  localities  the  hot  vapors  make  their  escape  from  the 
sides  of  the  mount'  ins  in  such  al)undance  that  the  soil  is  reduced 
to  a  soft  state  over  vast  surfaces,  and  flows  down  slowly  to  the 
jilains  in  loni^^beds  of  mud.  For  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile 
a  jxirtion  of  tlie  Lake  of  Taupo  boils  and  smokes  as  if  it  was 
heated  by  a  subterreanean  fire,  and  the  temperature  of  its  water 
reaches,  on  the  average  to  i«)"  (Fahr.).  Farther  to  the  north,  the 
two  sides  of  the  valley,  through  which  flows  the  impetuous  river 
of  Waikato  after  its  issue  from  Lake  Taupo,  present,  for  more 
than  a  mile,  so  large  a  number  of  water  jets,  that  in  one  spot  as 
many  as  seventy-six  are  counted.  These  gey.sers,  which  rise  to 
various  heights,  play  alternately,  as  if  obeying  a  kind  of  rhythm 
in  their  successive  appearances  and  disappearances. 

While  one  springs  out  of  the  ground,  falling  back  into  its 
basin  in  a  graceful  curve  bent  by  the  wind,  another  ceases  to 
jet  out.  In  one  spot  a  whole  series  of  jets  suddenly  become 
ciuiel.  and  the  basins  of  still  water  emit  nothing  but  a  Uiiu  mist 
of  va])or.  Farther  on,  however,  the  mountain  is  all  activity ; 
licjuid  columns  all  at  once  shine  in  the  sun,  and  white  cascades 
fall  from  terrace  to  terrace  toward  the  river.  Every  moment  the 
features  of  the  landscape  are  being  nu)dificd,  and  fresh  -oices 
take  a  part  in  the  marvelous  concert  of  the  gushing  spring.s. 

About  the  middle  of  the  interval  which  separates  the  Lake 
of  Taupo  from  the  cast  of  Plenty  Bay,  several  other  volcanic 
pools  are  dotted  about,  all  most  remarkable  for  their  thermal  and 
jetting  springs.  One  of  them,  however,  is  among  the  great 
wonders  of  the  world.  This  is  the  Lake  of  Rotomahanua,  a  small 
basin  of  about  120  acres,  the  temperature  of  which,  being  raised 
by  all  the  hot  springs  which  feed  it,  is  about  78°  (Fahr.).  Dr. 
von  Hoch:;tetter  has  not  even  attempted  to  count  the  basins,  the 
funnels,  and  the  fissures  from  which  the  water,  steam-mud, 'and 
sulphurous  gases  make  tlicir  escape. 
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of  it,  there  has  ,  ve  be^  t  „'.':  ?'■  ^"'"  "-k""'  -»  ^  Par. 
as  in  this  town  of  Mart  l"e  Tk  1  ""'"""'  '"'  '"■"■"'  "^ 
plagues  and  other  .UZZl'  haTe  """^  '°  ''''"'=''•  ««»'  A^'^. 
means  so  sndden.  InTZLlt  1,^'  '?"'"""'  •""  "<>'  l-y 
sulphur  gas  that  had  poured  d^w,  I"  "^}'"'""'  "' '  ™'''"-  "f 
population   was  destro^d   '    ,  „        "'^"'  "''  •^'°°'  P^'",  a 

scorched  from   the  Sf.^e  earth      T   ""°   """'   ^'«''^'''"' 
thousands.  ""'  ='"''  P"""^  shook  the  souls  of 

throJg^a:hf:.Ti,k:nt':fors::\f'"'^  °'  =^'""'  --i'-s 

i"«  through  threate  /u;,u,s     'a  'pTit   J""  "''°"  "^'^^^ '""'  '-^ 
its  own  making,  its  sides  s  lam,,  T    ?       ?""^  »'o  darkness  of 
-uts.     Not  on";  soul  :::r  i:^S  "tire""^Th''""   m'"""^'""' 
were  guarding  it  against  loot    tiie  „„„     l  '"''''"■'*  "''o 

fragments  which   a   few  da^s  a^o  ""  ?, ""'  S^'h^mg  the 

avenues,  singing,  laughing  anf  T"" ,"'"'""«  "'«'=  '""'Wed 
.one  will  gntd^'t  .'rf^f;  -"  -^tnglove,  have  fled.  Probably 
the  forgotten.  ^  """^  ''°"  ""'  "atch  the  tombs  of 

It  was  through  the  courtesy  of   the  naw  „.     ,    ., 
was  gtven  frcm  Fort^e-Frauce  to  the  deaH."  ^'.      '""  ^''''''«' 
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tug  Potomac  took  a  party  of  newspaper  men,  besides  the  officers 
of  the  cruiser  from  Holland  that  lay  alongside  of  the  Dixie,  but 
that  steamed  away  for  Curacao  in  the  evening.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  ruins  the  captain  said  :  "If  the  mountain  is  threatening, 
I  shall  blow  the  whistle  and  you  must  return  instantly,  for  if  you 
delay  another  cloud  may  sweep  down  the  side  and  asphyxiate 
you." 

We  had  been  ashore  perhaps  a  couple  of  hours,  the  party 
widely  scattered,  every  man  for  himself,  when  half  a  dozen  sharp 
calls  from  the  tug  caused  us  to  look  up. 

A  thunderous  darkness  was  falling  down  the  slopes  of  Pelee. 
From  new  vents  close  at  hand,  two  of  them  in  the  town  itself; 
were  gushing  steam  and  dust,  rolling  and  bursting  to  a  height  of 
a  hundred  feet.  Other  clouds  were  rising  from  ravines  that  have 
been  cut  into  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  the  inclined  planes 
that  reached  from  the  sea  verge  to  the  peak  ismoked,  as  with  the 
firing  of  armies.  Indeed,  the  spectacle,  except  for  the  gloom  that 
fell  lower  and  lower  out  of  the  heavens,  suggested  nothing  so 
much  as  lines  of  troops,  miles  in  length,  and  in  many  columns 
fighting  their  way  into  the  sky. 

STORY  OF  A  RACE  FOR  LIFE. 

A  yellow  haze  began  to  blow  over  the  city,  bringing  a  sharp 
and  irritating  smell  of  sulphur.  It  was  time  to  be  off.  We  did 
not  stay  on  the  order  of  our  going.  It  is  alleged  of  one  of  geolo- 
gists that  he  cleared  twenty  feet  on  the  first  bound.  Leaping 
down  the  terraces,  blundering  over  foundation  stones  strewn  in 
piles  over  the  streets,  passing  corpses,  shriveled  and  half  buried  in 
ash  drifts,  we  made  for  the  shore  where  two  boats  were  waiting  us. 

The  last  men  came  creeping  laboriously  down  from  the  ruins 
with  their  arms  laden  with  loot— not  the  kind  that  counts  as  such, 
but  old  dishes,  door  knobs,  mantel  ornaments,  kitchen  utensils 
and  the  like.  Give  a  little  credit  to  the  men  of  the  press.  They 
found  a  safe  with  silver  in  it,  and  a  silver  coffee  pot,  and  left  it. 
An  army  man  found  a  brass  crucifix  in  the  cathedral  ruins  and 
left  it.     In  the  tombs  of  the  cemetery   were  lamps,  wire  frames 
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RESCUING  A  NEGRO  WOMAN 

an    .1,.  drift  of  yello.  I.a.e  gr         „"  ^      Th        'r"  "P'<"""« 
pulled  up  „  l,e„  a  solitary  figure  Jlt.I'  ""''""■  '""'  ^''' 

tl'e  road  that  eouuected  I  Pi'^'^  '''''"'""»»°«''wardal„„g 
glasses  showed  a  uegtwotauS'  "j'-Vf-'-O-F-oee.  Thf 
captain  se„t  haek  his'gig  to  b  ^J  h  .  L"*"?  °"  ""^  '"""'■  The 
Bad  goue  to  the  beachf  a!  if  seekfug  ite""'  "'"^^''"='  '"'  ^"^ 

.avert:  ltd  ^Th^rr.  so"  "^'•''^^^•"  S"-^  -fused  to 
.he  iusisted  that  she  was  Cud  r.'h  't  7'^ '""'  F^rt-d-Fraace 
go  her  way.  lu  a  few  mi^  ,  V  '"""'■  """*  '*''=  "as  left  to 
Pel6e.         ^  ~  """""  ^l-^  would  be  upoa  the  slope  of 

Sacceediug  this  eruptiou  came  a  violeut  trnn'     l       ■ 
some  mmutes  of  dust  fall,  which  caused  tt,  '^  ■"'  """'   "'"■ 

more  vehemently,  and  a  huud  ed  ve„  ,  It'thT",'"'"""'""' ^« 
effect  of  great  industries     The  ralr.        j  \    .     ''"^'^  «»«  an 
to  shine  with  a  bleak  and  p  culiar    ir''  'V"^'  "'""  •"^'^ 
Steam,  roofing  in  the  awful  r.,?,"!,    ^       "  "^  ^""^  "  shadow, 
them  appear  Le  entrain  ToTell    "°  "  ""'  '"'^""'^  ^'''-  -^d' 

diminthfdtd''f:rtt"fi":;';tt'!'""r'™^  ="-«  '"^  ^-p^^ 

l.er  head  into  clear  sky  4  L  fce^  T'  'i"'  '"S^^'y'  P*^'"  'if^d 
-all  of  her  crater  blown  otTTud  a  r„n  "■  '''f'°"°«""  -'"'■west 
from  it.  Then  the  likeue  s  to  Ves"Z  ""  °'"""  "'^'"^ 
-rviug  bay  was  Naples,  and  h!  sea  :a3  a'brm""?^"^-  '''■' 
green  of  emerald.  ^  brilliant  green— the 

EVIDENCE  OP  AN  EARTHQUAKE. 

llie  appearance  of  St.  Pierre  is  fT,of    r 

Arizona.     The  town  is  all  unroofed   it  h      ^  ""   '^"^^  "^"^^^  ^^ 
and  it  is  the  onU.  ^f  „i-    "°'^,«°^ed,  It  has  lost  its  upper  stnri.c 
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outpour  of  tliis  last  eruption  and  alln-it  tliey  positively  assert  tha^. 
there  has  been  no  eartlujuake  l>ut  only  a  volcanic  cyclone,  I  am 
sure  there  has  been  a  shock.  The  ouce  town  was  not  under  watch 
at  every  iiioment,  and  the  damage  whicli  has  recently  been  wrought 
could  have  occurred  in  a  minute. 

That  a  cyclone  tore  across  the  flank  of  Pelee  is  sure,  but  that 
does  not  account  for  the  twisting  of  iron  grills  and  fences  and  the 
wrenching  asunder  of  great  masses  of  stone.  Could  anything  have 
done  these  things  except  an  upheaval  of  the  earth  ?  After  the  first 
eruption,  which  destroyed  the  life,  the  houses  were  little  injured. 
Though  roofless  and  charred,  the  contents  of  many  shops  and 
houses  were  almost  intact,  whereas  yesterday  it  was  shaken  to  its 
foundations.  vShops  are  not  distinguishable  from  dwellings,  and 
many  streets  are  guesswork. 

By  a  mighty  thrust  of  force  the  volcano  has  shaken  the 
masonry  into  wild  confusion.  There  are  heaps  in  the  streets  as 
high  as  the  barricades  of  Paris  revolutions.  Interiors  of  homes, 
offices  and  churches  are  as  deeply  filled  as  the  yards,  and  often 
It  is  a  shred  of  wall  paper  or  decorated  plaster  that  is  the  only 
determining  point  in  deciding  which  is  the  inside  and  which  the 
outside  of  a  building.  The  cathedral  towers,  that  had  remained 
standing  after  the  first  eruption,  were  hurled  down,  and  the  fine 
bells  that  chimed  so  placidly,  lie  buried  among  the  rubbish,  the 
largest  bell  remaining  unbroken,  it  would  seem,  though  it  weighs 
probably  a  ton  and  a  half. 

CATHEDRAL  IN   RUINS. 

The  fine  altar  of  carved  marble,  with  its  brazen  lamps  and 
candles,  is  a  wreck,  and  of  any  other  ornamented  portions  of  the 
building  not  a  shred  is  visible.  The  inside  is  deep  in  dust,  and 
a  sailor,  in  wading  through  it,  stumbled  upon  a  gnarled,  brown, 
uncertain  looking  object,  seamed  with  white. 

"  Hey,  here's  another  o"  them  poor  stififs,"  he  called  to  a 
comrade. 

And  a  body  it  was  surely,  one  of  those  who  had  sought  refuge 
in  the  place  to  pray  away  adversity. 
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Bodies  of  the  priests  were  also  found  here,  one  of  the.n  it  is 
•said,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  but  the  uplifted  hands  in  other 
cases  may  have  been  mere  pr(K)fs  of  the  fall  of  burning  dust  It 
IS  also  said  that  the  bodies  of  a  throng  were  found  in  the  square 
before  the  church,  and  that  they  were  early  collected  and  burned 
but  this  again  is  not  substantiated. 

That  on  the  morning  of  a  feast  crowds  would  come  and  go  is 
presupposed,  and  there  was  also  to  be  a  procession,  with  music 
and  banners,  and  the  company  may  have  been  gathering  for  that 
but  in  tune  of  trouble  and  anxiety  the  call  of  the  church  to  her 
children  is  not  unheeded,  and  these  victims,  leaving  early  mass 
or  going  to  the  later  service,  were  better  prepared  for  death  than 
they  could  have  been  at  any  other  time. 

ONCE  GAY  CITY. 

The  other  churches    had  their   complement  of   worshipers 
also,  but  social  and  official  life  had  not   awakened.     How  hard  it 
IS  to  realize  that  there  was  life  at  all.     One  pictures    the  city  gay 
in  the  sunshine,  with  its  crowds  dressed  in  colors   fairly  daz/line 
to  visitors  from  lands  of  frost,  with  oleander  and  flamboyant  hibis 
ens  and  amaryllis  blazing  in  the  gardens,  as  a  thing  that  never 
existed  in  the  same  land  or  century  with  this  mournful,  hideous 
wreck.     Here  was  the  club,  here  a  hotel,  there  stood  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  over  yonder  was  the  theater,  noc  a  very  substantial  place 
tis  true,  but  seating  1500;  back  of  it  was  the  jail,  out  there  by 
the  cemetery  was  the  bishop's  palace,   here  was  a  hospital,  here  a 
market,  a  bank,  a  factory.     All  are  blent  in  one  wide  downfall 

A  cunous  phase  of  it  all  is  the  absence  of  floors,  doors,  roofs 
window  frames,  and  furniture.  Everything  of  wood  was  destroyed 
save  part  of  the  little  kitchens  and  outbuildings  in  the  yards  li 
IS  the  stoniest  of  ruins. 

Sharp  as  the  flame  was  that  burst  from  the  sulphur  cloud  its 
duration  was  of  the  briefest.  The  destruction  of  St.  Pierre  was 
no  doubt  accomplished  in  less  than  thirty  seconds.  A  tumbline 
green  vapor,  five  miles  of  flame,  and  all  was  over.     The  cyclone 
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of  dust  that  followed,  did  a  kindly  act  of  burial.  In  that  gust  of 
flame,  that  explosion  of  gases  which  may  have  been  ignited  by 
fires  in  kitchens,  everything  of  life  disappeared.  Trees  were 
uprooted  and  killed.  What  was  a  pretty  garden  in  front  of  the 
city  hall  is  a  waste  of  ash,  with  a  stagnant  fountain  in  the  center, 
the  only  green  thing  in  the  view  being  its  water. 

But,  stop!  What  are  these  points  pricking  through  the 
gray  ?  Grass,  as  surely  as  the  sun  shines  !  Tropic  vital  it}-  is 
deep  and  strong.  The  fire  that  blasted  the  sea  foot  of  this  moun- 
tain did  not  reach  far  into  the  soil  and  nature  is  asserting  the 
power  of  life  over  death.  And  another  token  of  life  :  here  are  ants 
at  work.  Tiny  creatures,  of  small  account  in  the  world's  economy, 
overlooked  by  men,  have  survived  men.  and  are  digging  themselves 
out  of  this  new  Pompeii  as  busy,  as  placidly  uninterested  in 
human  affairs  as  on  the  morning  of  the  calamity. 

But  the  trees  and  flowers,  the  splendors  of  the  torrid  islands, 
are  no  more.  Stately  palms,  at  least  fifty  feet  from  base  to  crown' 
he  at  length  like  slain  giants,  their  roots  already  mantling  with  a 
fungus  of  brilliant  orange.  Hardly  a  stalk  remains  of  the  dra- 
cenas,  cacti,  bananas  and  other  showy  denizens  of  the  public  and 
private  parks.  The  foliage  that  mantled  the  cliffy  steeps  behind 
the  town  is  bro^vn,  a  line  of  scorch  extending  froru  the  sea  along 
the  hills,  as  clear  as  the  line  of  char  in  a  forest  fire. 

MINIATURE  HANGING  GARDEN. 

This  city  of  St.  Pierre  was  a  miniature  hanging  garden.  It 
fronted  the  sea  with  a  pretty  esplanade,  of  which  nothing  is  left 
except  old  howitzers  used  as  posts,  and  from  that  point  it  climbed 
the  hill  in  terraces  which  were  stopped  by  dangerous  cliffs  that 
are  the  edge  of  an  old  mud  flow  from  Pelee.  A  pleasure 
ground  at  one  corner  of  the  town,  and  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  on  a 
promontory  at  another,  were  features  that  drew  attention  from 
tourists  as  they  passed  the  capes  and  saw  this  charming  pano- 
rama unfold  itself,  the  houses  of  many  colors,  shining  in  a  sun  of 
southern  brilliancy,  flecked  by  tree  shadows  and  flecked  by  gor- 
geous reds  and  yellow  of  flowers. 
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On  landing  it  is  found  that  even  a  part  of  the  pavement  on 
the  beach  Ks  gone,  or  it  may  be  buried  under  rubbislK  The  anchor 
chains  and  other  ship  stores  along  the  water  front  are   rusty  and 

si  ;r:m1:d'°'^""^^f  ?r-  ^^^^^^  -Idimagine  Tit  Zt 
sea  front    had  a    row  of   shade  trees    and   a    mule    railroad  and 
benches  for  travelers  and  idlers  to  rest  on.     Not  a  hin      f  uL   is 
to  be  seen.     The  statue  of  Christ  on   the    gable  of  the  cathedr^ 
hes  broken  among  the  stone  heaps.     Where^  the  band   played  on 
pleasant  evenings  not  so  much   as  a  cricket  chirps.     The  light- 
house that  beckoned  ships  into  the  roadstead  has  disappeared 
NINE  LOOTERS  VICTIMS  OF  MONT  PELEE. 
Yet  among   tUe  shops  are  odd   survivals-useless  cuds  and 
saucers     rows  of  dusty   tumblers,  toys  for   children,     mag  s  of 
chma  tin  and  plaster.    What  the  loot  has  been,  nobody  can  know 
The  place  is  unsafe  for  thieves,  not  because  soldiers  guard  it   bu; 
because  the  mountain   does.     On   the    day  before   yefterday  nine 
negroes  were  found  rummaging  through  the  stores.     Theyw^re 

thTi?i  .rt  '"'' J"^'^  ^^"P^^°"  '"^^  ^^^  ^-^ds  fled  leUing 

the  looters  at  liberty      Yesterday  the  nine  men  were  found  dead 
They  had  not  been  shot.     Pelee  still  claims  its  victims 

Much  treasure  will  never  be  brought  to  the  surface.     It  is 
buried  as  deep  as  the  flowers    and    lawns  on  the  delectable  hills 
above  the  city.     For  those   heights   are  as  barren  as  the  glal 
fronts  of  Greenland.     As    you  sail  by  the  mountain  you  Vigh 
look  for  St.  Pierre  in  vain.     Some  one  cries,  "  There  is  the  cUy  P' 
But   you  see  no  city.     Ah,  you  mean  that  broken  slope  which 
more  than  any  other  thing,  suggests   a   cornfield  in    N'ovelbe'^' 
Ahttle   nearer,  and  you  see  that    it  is  like  a  cemetery  iu  a  Latin 
country.  And  truly  it  is  a  cemetery.  Only  when  you  'a:e dose   n 
L'r  WeTlntr  ^'"  ''-'  ™«^^^-ostcharming  town^ 

P.l^J^t'  !!Tru^  °''  '^^'  morning?  An  hour  afte  3ut.rise 
Pelee,  which  had  been  uneasy  for  some  days,  began  to  send  up 
columns  of  dust  and  steam,  and  mutterings  were  hearf  n  th^ 
earth.     What  matter?     Pel6e  had  tried  to'frightcn  Man^^^^^^^^^^ 
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before.     It   would  shake  and   smoke  for  a  little  ;  and  then  quiet 
down  again,  after  its  manner. 

Poor  people  !  There  was  almost  time  to  escape,  if  you  had 
known.  The  road  to  Fort-de-France  was  open.  By  running  you 
cx)uld  have  won  at  least  a  chance  of  life.  But  no.  This  was  the 
feast  of  Ascension,  and  heaven  would  be  good  to  you. 

The  tropic  day  had  begun.  In  woods  and  gardens  on  the 
hillsides  the  flowers  were  opening  to  the  heat ;  a  few  birds  were 
shrilling,  not  singing,  as  with  us,  but  calling  to  one  another  ;  on 
the  walls  that  fortified  the  climbing  roads  against  downbreak, 
quick  and  dainty  li/ards  were  scampering  after  flies  ;  odors  of 
orange  and  jasmin  blent  with  the  balm  of  morning  and  tonic 
liagrance  of  the  sea.  Peacefully  rocking  in  their  towers  on  the 
Cathedral  de  la  Morillage  the  bells  were  humming  their  call  to 
prayer,  and  the  golden  notes  went  abroad  in  waves,  reaching  to 
the  palm-hid  \illages  along  the  shore. 

Chimneys  were  sending  up  incense  to  the  domestic  gods,  and 
faint  notes  of  unhurried  life  issued  through  doors  and  lattices. 
The  sea  sparkled  blue  and  green,  the  clean  surf  tumbled  music- 
ally against  the  esplanade,  and  in  the  roadstead  a  few  vessels 
swung  carelessly.  Clumsy  pelicans  watched  at  the  water's  edge 
for  food,  and  graceful,  graceless  beggars  began  their  own  employ- 
ment by  lining  up  along  the  warehouses  to  watch  the  horizon 
and  boat5  and  nap  between  conversations. 

OMINOUS  RUMBLINGS. 

Hark  !  Above  and  beneath  the  pounding  surf  and  ringing 
bells,  a  rumble.  Only  thunder.  The  rainy  season  will  be  here 
ni  two  or  three  weeks,  and  show-rs  are  growing  usual.  The 
industries  oi  kitchen  go  on  ;  commonplaces  of  the  street  are  in 
exchange;  the  yawning  ones  who  sleep  late  because  this  is  holi- 
day are  looking  at  the  ceiling  and  meditating  on  the  sad  necessity 
of  getting  up.  -^ 

Again,  and  louder,  that  pulsing  sound,  deep,  long,  stirring 
vague  terrors  ;  and  this  time  it  does  not  stop.  The  rumble  grows  ' 
a  yellow  light,  a  light    that    would  come  of  a  dying  sun   not  a 
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H"ol:'cf„re"; ;:  t:  "^^t:  "■^"-^ "  '"'''"-^  -<>  --^"in- 
flying  17  Th'e  en  fil" "  "  "  ""  ""■  T'«  "'^^  -- 

water      Th.         \^  uneasy,  and  are  leaping  from  the 

:.^rb,rd,t  :rgsTf?h':v''H"  ^"™  ■'"  ■'^="  -'^  ---f-- 

sailors  in  thl  offi       *^  .       "''■  "■■"=  P""ing  "I   t"  sea.     The 

sailors  m  the  offing  are  stndy.ng  the  sky  with  donbtings  in  their 

People  step  into  the  streets  to  see  why  it  grow,  dart     H„r=». 
are  stamping  n  the  sfalK  onj  .1     j  grows  aarK.   Horses 

your   httle    ones    for  the   last  time.     Lod  Lh   r  i'n    hi  T      u 
commend  the  soiiK  nf  th^.    i        v  latn.  r,  in  the  church, 

STONES  BEAT  ON  THE  CATHEDRAL  BELL 

descends:h;ftt::r.he':.if;^rNr  "^i  'i  ^r  ^  ^-■^^  ^^^ 

leaping  Jown  the  s  one  '     A  !      ,'  "^  '""'"'8  ""''  ""at  are 

thel.tidral    Thebelln,!  hTn         t''"°°  '=  ^™"^^^  f™" 
notes  are  the  ...J^l^^^^Z^--^  f-  '"'" 

Indians, 'Antt-r  "^EtHr  C  "^^  '"'  '''^«e-VVest 
were  eagerly  qTestion,^/"'  ^"™''"''   ^"'^''^''   I'^'ian-^-who 

moven.e'nt  toXd  the  e"h t    tr'^^Ar^^^e^o,  t,""  ''"V''"'  '»  " 
men  and  women  f,ll  »„  /i,       f  P'^''^'  «yside  shrines 

so  eomes  dea  h  The  clourfall  "'  't'T'  ''"'  '''^^'-  ^nd 
ing  as  a  fan,  its  ed^gt^X  In  ^;^,re'  n'gliS^^"'  ^"^ ■'" 
green  a  snlphnrous,  poiso„on.s,  nnearthh  green  wtr,  K  ^ 
gronnd  of  pitchy  darkness.     It  reaches  Sf   Pi  ,  "''''" 

the  people  die.      ,„  another  mom  :   .he  clo^  d  turn  "t  T  '"''f 
a  cannon  report.  *""^^  ^^  fi^^'  "^^'ith 
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Now  the  ash  falls  thick  and  hot,  and  stones  from  the  crater 
break  as  they  reach  the  ground  with  sparks  as  of  coals.  But 
human  eyes  do  not  see  these  things.  They  are  glazed,  and  stare 
at  vacancy.  At  one  throb  20,000  human  hearts  have  ceased  to 
beat.  St.  Pierre?  There's  no  such  a  place.  Its  citizens  abroad 
are  of  the  race  of  Ishraael,  and  homeless  Its  streets  will  be 
peopled  of  the  lizard  and  the  fer  de  lance,  and  weeds  and  vines 
hide  its  ruin. 

The  rattle  of  stones  is  over,  the  crash  of  trees,  swept  from  the 
ground  in  an  inrush  of  cool  air,  has  ceased,  from  end  to  end  the 
city  is  on  fire,  but  will  bum  tranquilly  till  the  rains  fall,  the 
shipping  is  in  flames  or  sunk,  less  ash  sifts  from  the  clouds,  and 
after  a  little  there  come  up  from  the  south  black  spots  that,  draw- 
ing near  begin  to  wheel  above  the  place  of  death.  They  are  the 
vultures. 

WAR  SHIPS  LAND  SUPPLIES. 

War  ships  of  the  nations  are  beginning  to  arrive,  to  express 
condolence  and  land  supplies.  The  Dutchman,  the  Queen  Re- 
gent, left  last  night,  and  to-day,  with  blither  and  bang,  the  flag- 
ship Tage  rides  in,  saluting  and  saluted,  the  bands  on  various 
decks  playing  airs  of  other  nations  in  compliment.  Visits  of 
ceremony  are  paid  from  ship  to  ship,  the  ofiicers  gasping  in  com- 
fortless full  dress,  and  the  poor  devils  of  marines  incased  iu  their 
stiffest  clothing,  in  order  to  look  their  prettiest  when  the  great 
men  come  over  the  side. 

Ashore  there  are  few  tokens  of  the  tragedy.  The  people 
laugh  and  chatter  as  they  have  been  doing  these  hundred  and 
odd  years,  and  ragged  urchins  dog  the  strange  Americans  who  go 
hiking  up  and  down  the  streets,  each  several  urchin  hoping 
against  hope  for  pennies,  and  bunching  himself  among  his  associ- 
ates before  the  statue  of  Empress  Josephine — a  native  of  this 
island— whenever  the  photographers  seethe  in  from  space  and 
appropriate  that  work  of  art.  A  graceful,  pretty  statue  it  is,  with 
its  setting  of  tall  palms  and  park  of  glossy  mangoes. 

I  try  to  get  £  few  words  from  our  consul,  or  agent,  Mr.  Ayme, 
but  he  is  excited,   half  ill,  busy,  and  can  think  of  nothing   but 
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t-"b]e.       Pie    is    selling   news   himself  and   writing    „,.       •"" 
articles,  so  that  he  has   little  to  offer  to  ^T  ^    n^agazine 

enter  his  office  I  find  him  in  J«     u  "^^^P^per  men.     As   I 

emissaries  from  a  mag  "  n      and         ""  "'"'!'  "  ^"'"^^^  ^°^  '^^ 
people  from  nev.sp  pT    L^j^^^^^^  ^"T'^^^  ^°  ^^t  out.     Other 

declare  war  on  the  Lfs  l^trSrhe^'l'  ^T -^^  ^^^"^ 

dispatches  in  order  to  speed  his  own  "^    ^^"^   ^^^^^ 

Mon^^:t;i^dl.:;;t:.^^^^ 

are  still  trying  to  leave  the  island  Cendnof'th".  "^^^ 
closed.  Windows  and  doors  in  some  of  he  be  ^  f^"'  '" 
boarded  up.     Yet  the  same  soldiers  and  rivil  •        '^'  ^""^ 

cafes,  drinking  fruit  svruns  .ndhr  ^  I  °'  '''  ^°  *^^  ^^"le 
-nble  up  the  leach  an'd ^  r  „'  hTsti-^'Vr"^  'T'  '^^^^^ 
women-of  real  beauty  not  p  few-are  Ir'rv  k"''.  bare-legged 
heads,  up  and  down  the  streets  and  th'^\^  ^"''^'"^  °°  ^^^^^ 
go-lucky  air  as  usual  is  suggested  in  he'T  ''■  ''"^^"'  ^^^P^' 
shops  and  squares.  ^  lounging  people  about 

HOURLY  CHURCH  SERVICES 

and  ^■:^;:^  ^£^"!^,/^-^^^  -vi  -e  at  the  church 
i"g,  the  interior  is  d  raS""  J  ^^^^'^^^^^egin  at  early  morn- 
frequent  intervals.  vt^:i;iL^:;;2pr  hi^b"^"^  -'-'''  ^^ 

'"ass,  prayers  and  all  were  snid  so  often  tC'  '"''  "^"'^°^' 

be  small,  but  no  ;  there  is  a  ar^e  /  .  f  '''''Sreg^'ions  would 
one-negro  laborers,  French  officers"  1"  'f  '  '^"^°^-'- 
ragged  fellows  scared  in  trom  the  h  11  ^  T -^'^^  '^'  ^^^^'^ 
who  carry  themselves  wth  a  certain  '  eT  '^"'^'  °'  ^^^  ^''-^ 
European  fashions.  ^^'^^^""   ^«d   <^onfonn  to 

These  people  are  on  their  kness  and  th..     ■ 
their  petitions-more  earnestness  than   .1  ^«^^^^«estne.s  in 

for  many  years.  Ard  iuuTo  sh.l  ^  v'  ''^"^^P  ^^^  «bown 
in  the  middle  of  he  i  the  i'V  ^^ '^ '"'^'  ^'^'^"^  ^^^^-^^'^ 
^•-ded,not  ciepressed::^d:ot\„hl;r,:;i,^-^^^^^  ff 
mountain  hangs  over  them   ..  u...  .t.^^^'  *°'  '^  ^^^  '^'"^"^  ^^  the 

-    •  r..^:  ^i~j,  are  ^cLLing  food. 
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Besides  these  runaways,  who  are  hurrying  into  the  streets, 
finding  reassurance  in  the  company  of  their  fellows,  there  are 
others  who  are  beginning  a  camp  in  a  valley  beyond  the  Fort-de- 
France.  As  this  is  a  military  station  of  some  account,  there  is  an 
assurance  of  order  and  sanitation,  although  the  F-ench  islands  are 
not  equal  to  the  Danish  and  English  in  respect  of  cleanliness  and 
settled  state.  There  are  batteries  masked  among  the  hills,  and  a 
venerable  stone  fort  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  in  which  the  King 
of  Dahomey  is  a  prisoner,  with  forty  or  fifty  of  his  wives.  From 
these  defences  could  be  thrown,  at  a  moment's  notice,  a  force  of 
troops  to  cow  the  riotous  and  quiet  the  discontented. 

But  there  are  no  tokens  of  impending  trouble.  The  fright- 
ened people  turn  with  trust  to  their  lay  and  cleric  leaders,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Yankees,  with  food  to  last  for  weeks  and  months, 
causes  the  hearts  of  Martinique  to  leap  with  thanks.  The  only 
danger  is  that  of  so  great  an  inrush  of  the  panic-stricken  into  this 
small,  unprepared  city  as  to  menace  the  health  of  both  newcomers 
and  residents. 

SCANDAL  IN   FOOD  SALES. 

And  free  food  will  draw  them  to  the  Fort-de-France  quicker 
than  anything  else.  When  and  how  they  will  get  it  and  who  will 
get  it  ?  Some  interesting  history  will  be  written  about  that.  Ugly 
rumors  are  afloat  already  of  official  fingers  in  the  charity  pie  ;  of 
American  bread,  flour,  tents  and  clothing  to  be  stored  in  public 
warehouses,  drawn  upon  for  dole,  then  forgotten  and  afterward 
sold  for  some  one's  gain.  Let  us  hope  that  rumor  this  time  hath 
a  lying  tongue  and  that  no  creature  in  human  guise  will  trade  on 
the  misery  of  his  fellows. 

At  the  hospitals  it  does  not  look  as  if  such  would  be  the 
ca.se.  The  ill  and  injured  are  as  well  treated  as  circumstances 
allow,  and  their  condition  is  favorable.  Those  who  have  been  dis- 
charged are  finding  their  way  out  of  the  district  and  are  seeking 
safety  in  Guadeloupe. 

Absurd  tales  reach  us  of  the  desertion  of  the  French  and 
English,  of  warships  coming  to  force  the  residents  away,  of  a 
general  volcanic  outbreak  along  the  Caribbean  and  a  smothering 
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and  sinking  of  many  another  new  world  Pomneii      Th.        a  "^ 

b.s.  zz  L  dt foTr  ;:,,tv'°V""''  T'  ^-""--  The 

civil  a„  1  militarv  ,nstej  V  "'  .   '"« ''''"  '"  ""=  '■"^Pi-als. 

i"g  th„,u  to  oSelo,,;:         "    ""^  ""'■"  »'"'"'*  ^l"?  -<•  -"d- 

were   fnVhtened   nu.  /    .  '''^'^  '''  activity,  more  people 

above  .,f'r:,i,r?Ha?i:;ir"'"^^  "^^  ""-^  "'^""- 

MODE  OF  BUILDING  HOUSES 

.own^^rsS:,';;.!^"'  '°  T  ™""'^^  ^^  '°  <-""■     •^"  American 

take  a  pla^Tk    M  rilTc  "''^  "m"'  ^"^""^  """■     *'  'au 

Only  .L  b„:t  es     dt  toZ'u';'''-^'''  "'•';■•  ^^"-  ^''"P'- 
'A'est   ludian  cities  the  b^  ilH  ^''gc'^ted.     But   iu  these 

detached  rather    ha.    ^0^™^''^'  "'■"■"™"^-     The  houses  are 

close,  and  the  .ewcoLrererA'^^  y^'  "-^y  "and 

neighbor,  if  hi,  wa^^es  ^  ^  ac  „  ;";7„:ehTh    T  '""  "'' 
erty.     And  the  houses  are  »l.     "f  "-^  '""'^1'  ""c  adjacent  prop. 

-entys^uarereetlhrnr:::;:;;::    J:C''Z'f  X"--;!  over 

^zj; :  r;.r  j.:r  u '"  i^^.  -  -  -  ~ 

commerce  „,ade  it  one  of  the  tt'  "IP°I"'''"«>°  ^s  dense  and  its 
the  Caribbean.  PomJ^li  wl  K  ^^?''  """"  ""'""'^  <^"i«  '" 
richer,  handson.er  tZn  tat  ., Td  ,"''"  '""'/''■»?=»  "as  a 
tithe  of  that  in  Martir,™  "  <lc»trnct,on  of  life  was  not  a 

-liy'Ts  :re;,:r  "•= «-  -  -  ^r  rx: 

comin';t„',"u,f  tunt;:  Z^Ztll  '"  t'"'-  ^^^  '''  "- 
"  'Ware  St,o„,boli  when";  en  ptL  .l!*  tie"  ■""  ^f  ^''"'• 
say,  who  till  its  slopes.     On  ,.,.T.!!,  l"""' .  '^'  Y'^'y"^  I«opI= 

'"""  '"O'-Ming  tuc  priest  stood 
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looking  at  the  peak,  wouderiug  what  the  day  was  to  bring  forth, 
when  a  dense,  whitish  smoke  began  to  issue  from  the  mountain 
and  pour  down  its  sides.  Tbere  was  a  flasb  of  light  and  a  report. 
After  a  little  another.  Then  came  a  third  report  louder  than  the 
others,  and  with  it  the  mountain  flank  was  bathed  in  a  mass  of 
flame. 

PRIESTS  STORY  OF  CATASTROPHE. 

Father  Alterochf  and  his  people  took  to  flight,  but  before  he 
had  gone  200  yards  he  was  thrown  down,  as  by  a  wind,  and  burned. 
Rocks  were  tossed  into  the  air.  A  breeze  then  came  from  the 
south,  driving  back  the  odors  and  dust,  and  as  the  air  cleared  he 
saw  St.  Pierre  below,  in  flames.  None  were  killed  at  Morne  Bert, 
but  twenty  were  injured  and  the  place  was  deserted  from  that 
hour.  Not  a  soul  remains  there.  No  earthquake  was  felt  at  any 
time  during  the  activities  of  Pelee,  but  the  falls  of  stone  were 
accompanied  by  thunder  that  pealed  through  the  darkness,  and 
lightning  flashes  played  through  the  cloud  mass  as  it  fell  upon 
the  town.  Father  Alteroche  thought  he  saw  flame  issuing  from 
the  crater. 

There  are  bright  fires  still  burning  near  the  sea  front  at  St. 
Pierre.  You  see  them  as  the  ship  approaches  in  the  night  and 
may  fancy  they  are  cremations.  No,  they  are  coal  yards,  lumber 
yards,  naval  stores,  whose  destruction  is  delayed  by  the  fallen 
rock  and  coat  of  ashes.  Here  and  there  one  detects  odors  of  drugs, 
as  if  they  were  burning  in  some  cellar,  and  the  rillets  of  rain 
water  that  descend  the  military  road  into  the  town  have  a  marked 
smell  of  chemicals,  though  there  was  no  factory  in  that  quarter. 
The  heat  generated  by  the  explosion  of  the  gas  is  believed  to 
be  1,800  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  seared  and  withered  where  it  did 
not  destroy.  Yet,  although  the  statue  of  the  \'irgin,  which  over- 
looked the  sea  above  the  south  end  of  the  city  was  hurled  from  its 
pedestal,  the  pedestal  itself  remains  a  white  mark,  a  guide  for 
navigators  as  of  old.  I  found  among  the  ruins  several  books  that 
were  legible,  though  the  pages  were  browned  and  would  crumble 
to  dust  ere  many  days.  This  char  affected  the  whole  book  rather 
than  the  outer  leaves. 
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water  whei  Pelee  was  Wchin/M  l^'T'  ""'  '"''"«  ""  »" 
covered  a  te,„pe.a.ur  t^^ .  f,..to  de^^e/'r  'i'""'''  '"'  "'- 
.h.  heat  had  fallen  ,„  eighty  JoVde^reT  He  T"'  """"'" 
the  water,  it  was  ,o  warm    Tn^h!  "^S""-   "^  could  not  condense 

twenty-six  inches  "oeirt.een  the  ^^'^  ""  T"'™  "'"PI"''  f"-™ 
and  the  hose  was  tnmefon  ,"' '  ,  ^,1"'^"  '^^""''^  '"  '"''=  >^«" 
fish  in  the  roadsterd  wl  T  '"■  ^"""^  ""'^  '™=  'he 
right  feet  into  thtafr  "'"'"■'«•  ^■"'  ■"">■  "^  "■-  '"p.d 

one  r  :^d"i;r  th-u::nh:Tr^ -^  -r  '^"  ^■■ 

-.a.  to  this  heat  is  added  'the'^tiltt  Tn'-W;-;  ^ Z:^ 

iu  it"XSrL;t;trer;tt  o'?:l's  "J""'-'^"^'  '^■"■«- 

ab:,  like  that  of  PeKe      Thr  w  ""'  ""■"  "'""--k- 

domant,  bnt  dead  it  wJs  n  the  '  ™  '"'"^'"'^  '"  >-  »<" 
dozens  of  West  Indian  Zntainstha?Lrr'^  "'""  ^""^'^ 
the  memory  of  man  but  tin  „      .,  ?  ^"^  ^""'^  "'"I'l 

less.     Hurricane"  earthn,    I     T  ^  ""'  '°°'"='^  "P"-  ^^  harm- 

and  visitations  of  Cerwrh:n!hr;o"b:^^'  '"t  ■'™"'"  ^"^^ 
eruptions,  but  uatnre  asset^s  it^flf  f  "'°"*'''  "■'""»"  '"^^'•'S 
becoming  humility  t"  oTrTf:des  ""'  '°  ""'  '°  '^^''"  ^ 

MANY  WARNINGS  PROM  LA  SOUFRIERE. 

The   Soufriere   lords  it  over  St.  Vincent  as  PeWe  ^ 
\tarfn,que    rising   over  400c,  feet  above  Jhe  sea     f,  h       k  ""' 
quiescent  s mce  1812      T1..™  ,  ■  "  '"'^  been 

three  weeks  ago-  the  ^round^h^v  """""u^-  ™"''"«'^  "^  '■''""'le 
lake  in  the  crf.e;  tt  drrvt^-'ir.^'-'f  fT  "T^'  ^■■''  ^ 
escapes  of  steam  with  great  noises,  and  LhrlhThr'e"  ?"= 
were  pounng  out  mud  that  flowed  down  the  Ijsi       .    '"? 

vapor  and  uttering  ,. i..    ,      uown  ine  slopes,  covered  with 

"--"■-"=- o!  suipnuretted  dyrogen.    Columns 
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of  cloud  rolled  luiward  to  a  height  of  eight  miles,  and  others 
desceuded,  can  \  ing  showers  of  dust  and  stones  and  burying  the 
laud  under  a  midnight  tlarkness. 

The  down-coming  cloud  was  likened  to  flowers  and  heads  of 
cabbage,  leaves  of  vapor,  miles  long,  incessantly  shot  through  by 
webs  and  sheets  of  electric  fire.  Hot  water  flowed  over  the  crater's 
lip  and  it  is  alleged  that  a  glow  as  of  molten  lava  shone  against 
the  under  side  of  the  clouds.  But  if  there  was  lava  it  did  not  not 
flow.  Like  I'elee,  the  Soufriere  is  a  mud  volcano.  Laborers 
flying  from  the  fields  reported  danger  to  the  settlements  and  pres- 
ently there  were  regular  processions  trudging  along  the  roads 
toward  Kingstown  and  other  places  out  of  reach  of  the 
bombardment. 

NEW  CRATERS  UNDER  FOOT. 

For  some  time  it  was  not  known  that  lives  had  been  lost,  and 
the  discovery  that  2000  perscms  had  perished  in  the  infernal  blast 
came  with  crushing  force  upon  the  little  communities  of  the  island 
and  deepened  apprehension  which  extends  to  the  remotest  con- 
fines. It  is  not  that  the  people  are  all  afraid  of  burial  under 
ashes,  but  that  in  these  great  upheavals  new  craters  break  under 
one's  feet  and  strips  of  coast  slide  into  the  sea,  the  submarine 
avalanches  falling  for  hundreds  of  fathoms,  carrying  villages 
and  people  to  eternal  burial. 

As  we  steamed  into  this  charming  harbor  of  Kingstown,  and 
saluted  the  forts  and  men  of  war,  the  first  evidence  of  poverty 
that  we  noticed  was  bread,  literally  cast  upon  the  waters  and  float- 
ing by  in  half  loaves.  The  next  was  a  company  of  bumboat 
people  off'eriug  fruits.  The  laundresses  who  swarmed  aboard 
were  sufl&ciently  and  well  dressed.  The  trim  gardens  on  shore, 
the  busy  market,  with  its  cotton  trees,  the  laden  branches  of  bread 
fruit,  the  stately  palms  and  blazing  hibiscus,  seemed  to  betoken 
prosperity.  At  the  landing  platform  we  were  met  by  the  usual 
cro.vd  of  ragged  negroes,  who  insisted  on  carrying  our  parcels  and 
cameras,  and  wanted  to  show  where  we  could  post  letters  and 
buy  rum. 


GRAHHU     STdKv  nu-    ,^ 


All  bauds  were  out  for  i  ** 

was  lx.se,  by  a„  army  „f  I^^Zi:  ""tf'^J""^'  "i-  «e,„  ashore 

!  '"•''   P-Ple-.par.   „»  a  ,  ;    , ;'  ,     '         '  ^'^  A  nHTKans  afe 

S  r.pes  arc  flyi,,.     o,,.,  „„  J:."  ;",''•  , ''  «  wlu-r.  de  Stars  a,,' 
■'■ese.so  d,ff„™,    fr,„„    „,^   ^^     ':*       '>"s„i,h  remarks  like 

Wen,y„„.,a„  Ameriea,,,  ...a-ler     ,r    n,    '  """'•  "'<•>  "dd^d  : 
H>,w  eould  you  keep  a„y  J„p„t     V  "   '  'f  ^■'"''  ^"  "'"  -"-" 

After  a  stop  a,  d,e  Ki„^,t!«n    C     K     '""^'^  "''"  "■••-'  ? 
"■eu  engaged  conveyances  of     ^      .,« hr  ""r"'  "''""^  "^-Paper 
tow,,,  ,„cnty-two  ,„ile,  awav  ■' P"'''"'"'"'P'»t  foradrive  to  George 
world,  a  riv,,  ,o  .„e  cCl^l'     T.Z'"^,'!''-  '"""-'  -d-X 
»ay,  so„,e  of  then.   flyi„^,  f„„       ;   >„     «  e  ■«<  beggars  all  the 
'"Ppl.cs  ,„  Kingston,  .     Ere"  '  f""^'"^^'  "'  »«ki"K  relief 

,7''  Vr^J  -  '"Ke  as  filbe  r^  :  ,7f "  '-  "-d  .he  road'trewn 
.he  field.,  of  cane  and  arrow  roo  we -l  "  ,  '  'T  '"-■"'-"o.  aud 
gray  dust  a,  ,s  falling  £„„,  p^,  J"^  1^"    "e<l  over  with  tl,esa,n. 

~.t:i;'t4^"\^no,tn^'^""'«--^^^ 

as.one  chnreh  and  parsonage  '  We  ,"  """,'  "'='^''  ■^'-'k^  wk, 
a  porch  that  had  fallen  ,„  ,1^  "^^"'^.v^.  chapel,  a  school,  with 
ashes,  a  few  stone  house.'  b  ,^;:;°''  '""'"  "  weigh,  of  volelnie 
pa  ...s,  bananas  and  .sea  grae"'/' "■■"■■  ^"""ns   hidden  a,nong 

-r^ -■'■--■■-.;.-:' rfs':;,;-:X-r£ 

-A;"S::™r---- has  .ken  Place,  but  the 

f^^eorgetoun  keeps  iu  the  corner  nf.    ^^"^""'■^'   ^J^e  terrible,  that' 

'-^Jesty  behind  a  curtain  JT^!:'  \''  ^>'^'  ^  -thdraun   in  snlt! 

^^  •"'^^  ~ ""'  "■"'  ^  ^^^^t  inud  flow  that  has 
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descended  from  it  rtt-kin^,' witli  vapors,  and  now  and  ugain  we  hear 
the  tickin)^  (»f  aslus  on  porches  of  eorrn)^ated  iron,  or  on  the 
shingles. 

Nearly  e\ery  window  in  (ieorgetown,  on  the  side  toward  the 
sea  at'd  away  from  the  nionniain,  has  been  smashed.  That  means 
the  ascent  of  stones  to  a  ^reat  heiglit  and  their  entrance  into  a 
western  air  current  that  hurled  them  hack  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
volcano.  One  window  shows  a  hole  as  round  and  clean  as  if  made 
with  a  sliell  troni  a  3-inch  gun.  v^tones  varvinj^  tVoni  a  pea  to  a 
cocoanut  in  si/e  are  strewn  over  the  fields  and  streets  in  millions, 
and  you  may  scoop  up  hal  ounce  fragments  with  both  hands, 
anywhere. 

Just  at  theedjre  of  the  town  and  near  the  coolinjj^  sea  are  two 
hospital  tents,  l)oth  filled  with  huriied  sur\ivors  of  the  eruptit)n 
and  attended  hy  xolunteer  surjj;eons  from  Harbadoes  and  hospital 
stewards  ot  the  Hn^flish  army.  These  are  apparently  the  only 
white  people  in  Cieonijetown. 

EXPERIENCE   OF  A  SURGEON. 

One  of  these  surgeons,  Dr.  Colin  Boweu,  of  Bridgetown, 
gives  this  experience  as  illustrating  the  range  of  the  phenomena; 
"At  2.30  on  tlic  seventh  of  May  I  was  at  home  ninety  miles 
away.  .-Ml  down  in  the  west  it  was  dark.  We  were 
figuring  on  rain,  1)ut  as  the  thermometer  kept  steady,  we 
said  it  must  be  dust.  At  4  o'clock  I  felt  the  dust  as  I  was  driving. 
At  4.45  it  began  to  collect  on  the  window  sills.  It  kept  getting 
worse,  till  at  8  o'clock  I  could  ride  only  on  a  bicycle,  veiled  and 
wearing  a  pair  of  shades.  Next  morning  we  had  from  a  quarter 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  dust  all  over  our  town,  like  sand. 
The  villagers  here  say  that  the  \  ictims  died  in  stifling  dust,  like 
that  which  we  know  in  Barbadoes  as  the  dust  of  1812.  He  heard 
explosions,  but  thought  they  were  guns  in  Venezuela,  wnere  one 
of  the  periodical  revolutions  is  on." 

Especially  vivid  are  the  recitals  of  the  victims  in  the  women's 
hospital,  a  bleak  building  at  the  end  of  the  town.  It  would  need 
a  X'edder  or  a  Goya  to  paint  the  score  at  night,  when  the  injured, 
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sitting  on   lla-ir  cts,  thdr  blaik  skins  ll-   1,1„  l, 

!^r'»  -I « -.-.«.-.  nu n,:  i  ,,,  ttLr "I' "" 

Tl.e>.  wave  .lu-ir  Landa^.d  arn.s  and   n„d  ,  b'.dted  tT 

their  eves   shone  in    th*.  i;.,l.f     c  .1       •      .  "a»uaged  heads; 

ta^r   and    b,d,  tail    V't    C ".'.'' ,''"'••'''   ""'""•''■'''''■' -« 
narrative  fur  Uu-hundrdtlMimeJ^^^  '"  '°  '''"  "■= 

and  listens  in  awe.  ""^  "=  K™""  ™ag" 

to  falt-: -trb;,;;!'  U-eteaM  1  'tT'  "'  T"-  '"""  '^'""'  ^«- 
a  ..an's  head  c<„„e  down  ' Tu,  ^  ;;'  "''»  ""■-;"■ »'°"«  "k^ 
tain  an'  when  i,  fall,  we  bnrned    De  fl  .'•''  ''°'"  ^'  """'- 

»itl>  hashes.  This  WW  I  li  ""  """J  ™  ""«"  i-ches  thick 
smashed  in.  an-  the  1,1  "  ;  "'"'  '"  '*''''«™-  W'-dows  were 
ca.,  stone  honses^::!' saL^ro.r  W   en^TLr  ^"" 

"n'.' ;: z  r ":":-;  r:;-;  ^r  '■■  ,■■■>  --  oh,"Gt\o?? 

of  den,,  dey  die      I  ,,  o     dT    'i"  '   r"'  t''  ""'''  ■">  "•'"^'■.  '»■>  =^ou,e 

I  lay  d;wn\n. :  eaVrlt  atr^^d  .^;'„°V;V'"  ''  ""'''•  ""' 
hashes  is  gone."  ^'^  ^""^  »^Pen  an'  de 

QUEER  OLD  WOMAN 

began   calling  from    tte   sea  and   rol^     "'    '^"'  '^^  ^^""^^'"^ 
reversing  the  order  on  Pelle      T  "^  '""^'^   '^^   P^^^^^' 

sand,  then  rocks,  in  he  ^mllts  ah"':  'if"''  ''"  ^'  ^^^'  ^^- 
Georgetown,  whe;eas    n  that  nL       1  '^"   '^^^^  ™^"'^  ^bove 

then  pebblek     1^^  Z^^^l^  ::;r\^' ^^^^^^  ^^t, 

while  they  broke  into  sparks  Xn  hev  s  ruck  t^r  ^'  f''  ' 
hot  coals  had  been  drawn  from  an  engine  All  the  V^''^'/-'  '^ 
was  growling,  "  Vo-vo-vo-vo-vo-vo  I ''  time  Soufriere 

ash  ^'^t::^.^--^::^-^-^  --<^-  -^^^ 

that  penetrated  the  houses-mere  th  It'. \""^'°^  '"  ^'■•'"^  ^^^^ 
-and  buried  the   co,  ntrv  in        "f     .   ^^"''' *^"  "^°^^  °^them 

crowded  into  these  sheU  rs    '  r^hlf  K    '^^'"^•^•^-     '^^^  P^P^^ 
theblisferM,.f,n       .^       'Z'^':^  half  buned  and  half  stifled   in 


^x.tcx  uie  Cloud  had  passed  and  it 


was  a  kind 
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of  twilight,  il  became  cool.  "A  great  bunch  of  fire  "swept  by; 
then,  as  windows  were  opened,  the  air  rushed  violently  out  as 
though  a  vacuum  had  been  created  outside. 

Some  were  saved,  though  with  arms,  legs  and  head  scorched 
and  flayed,  while  others  inhaled  the  burning  dust  and  died.  Those 
who  survive  tell  of  the  dreadful  thirst  that  was  upon  them,  a 
thirst  they  could  not  slake  till  they  had  staggered  down  the 
mountain  to  the  safer  settlements  or  till  others  had  come  to  the 
rescue. 

INFLUX  OF  HOT  ASHES. 

One  man,  who  shut  himself  in  with  sixteen  people,  says  that 
the  ashes  entered  through  a  door  that  was  partly  open  and  killed 
six  of  the  party  on  the  spot. 

Where  this  ash  fell  the  rains  have  fallen,  too,  s-  that  all  the 
mountain  is  mud.  It  has  put  forth  torrents  of  slime,  and  this 
morning  its  rivers  are  rising  and  the  water  is  hot.  There  are 
hardly  any  bridges  in  St.  Vincent,  for  the  barefooted  people  do 
not  mind  fording  the  streams,  and  when  some  of  our  party  under- 
took to  explore  the  stricken  country  north  of  Georgetown  they 
were  driven  back  by  these  hot  rivers.  Had  they  crossed  them, 
escape  might  have  been  cut  off  by  the  flood.  Just  at  the  sea  verge 
there  is  a  little  vegetation,  but  it  is  withering  fast.  Goats  and 
sheep  are  bleating  piteously,  for  .heir  forage  is  buried  deep,  and 
those  that  can  are  wandering  to  the  lonely  hills  at  the  south, where 
things  still  grow.  The  ping  and  spank  of  rifles  sounds  in  the 
wilderness. 

"  Who  dat  shootin'  ?  "  asks  one  citizen. 

"  I  dunno  who  got  de  gun,  but  he  ain't  shoot  no  birds." 

"  No,  dey  ain't  no  birds,  no  mo'." 

"  He  shootin'  goats." 

I  roamed  into  the  fields  behind  Georgetown  last  night.  Sou- 
friere  was  throwing  out  clouds  that  boiled  upward  iu° cushiony 
masses,  their  rolling  edges  taking  pale  light  from  the  moon.  The 
mountain's  devastated  slopes  gleamed  with  moisture  and  one 
faintly  descried  the  chimneys  of  sugar  mills,  marking  buried 
industries.     Along  the  edge  of  a  ravine  were  twinkling  a  score  of 
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fire,  and  dark  figures  fli.ted  t<,  and  fr„  against  them.  These  were 
he  refugees,  preparing  supper.  They  are  quartered  in  a  schj 
hotjse  and  m  a  botanical  experiu.eut  static,,  near  by,  crowdedTn 
on  beds,  .nattresses  and  on  the  floor,  and  eooking  in  the  air-  a 
throng  of  r,,gged  ,„en,  halfjressed  wo,„en  and  naked  children 
who  had  been  eha.tering,  scolding,  squall  ng,  gathering  eagerly 
:!  ^„n  y'  ""'°''  '"     ""  ""'■  *'"■"'  "^"^  ■"■"■-  volcano  Ld  t!beg 

Nearly  every  one  of  the.se  people  has  lost  a    father,    mother 
brother,  s.ster,  w.fe,  husband  or  child  ;  some  are  bereaJed   of  a  i 
he,r  fam,l,es  and  all  their  friends;  yet  there   are  few  outward 
.gns  of  gnef     Nor  can  one  say  that  the  air  is  that  of  dull  resig 

happened.     They  have  passed  through  fire  and  the  taste  of  airand 

.sense  of  safety  are  still  strange  to  them.     Ignorant  and  slow  of 

nderstand,ng  tl«y  are,  and  .hey  will  emerge  from  these  earmi- 

ties  like  men  m  dreams. 

It  doubtless  marks  an  undeveloped  mind  in  the  people  of  the 

islands  that  few,  if  any,  have  been  made  insane  by  the  awfulnes! 

of  their  expenence.     Their  sufferings  are  chiefly  of  the  body  and 

persoTrad"        "'''   --"le-like  patience  that  is  wonderf^Ho 

a  person  made  supersensitive  by  the  refinements  of  northern  life. 

AN   IMPROVISED   HOSPITAL. 

Step  across  to  the  tent  hospitals  and  note  the  silence  and 
resignation  there.  These  tents  have  been  pitched  close  to  "e 
sea,  to  get  air  and  escape  flies.  Their  sides  are  drawn  up  for  ftee 
access  of  the  breeze,  and  the  cots  are  arranged  with  feet  toward! 
the  central  pole.  All  the  patients  are  blackball  the  do "hte 
There  are  young  and  old  in  the  company,  bu.  no  rich  and  poo  ' 
All  are  poor,  abjectly,  unconsciously  poor,  with  a  poverty  That 
has  never  known  a  day  of  plenty  ^ 

perielce"'?he'd'7  ''"  7'  '"'  ''°'^^"^^^  ''  ^  ^^^-^"^^  ex- 
perience.    The  doctors  go   from  one    to  another  with  a   cheerv 

reassuring  word  and  a  smile  that  ar.  worth  more   than  medicine' 
As  the  cotton  and  handa^^-e  ^.^  .^:__.^j  _  ,  _     ,    ,  .       "leaicine. 

o  rt^^  ""*^  f^cicu  irom  the  raw 
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flesh  the  patients  wince  and  sometimes  tremble  with  the  pain  but 
there  IS  not  a  word  of  complaint,  not  a  sigh  of  weariness,  not  a 
groan,  though  some  of  them  to-morrow  will  be  carried  from  the 
place  and  lowered  in  the  earth,  out  there  where  the  grave  digger 
IS  laymghis  line  ofdouble  trenches,  long  lines,  filled  in  at  one 
end  as  he  lengthens  them  at  the  other. 

The  injuries  are  not  as  serious  as  occur  in  a  railroad  accident 
maybe;  there  are  no  crushed  skulls  and  broken   legs,    no   deep 
lacerations  and  big  bruises,  but  they  seem  worse.     The   flpsh  has 
oeen  scorched  and  baked,  the  skin  has  been  peeled  off  in   strn. 
ears  have  be    ■  nearly  roasted  from  the  heads,  eyes  have  been     alf 
blinded,    arms  and   legs   are   deeply  swathed    in  cotton.     A   few 
relatives,  a  wife,  a  son,  visit  the  tents  and  sit   beside  the  sufferers 
as  still  and  as  patient,  and  fan  them,  or  pass  water  to  them   from 
time  to  time. 

BODIES  CREMATED. 

The  disaster  on  St.  Vincent  is  more  widelv  scattered  than  in 
Martinique.  Most  of  the  bodies  that  are  not  buried  under  ash  and 
mud  have  been  buried  and  cremated,  though  occasionally  the  odor 
from  a  deserted  cabin  shows  the  need  of  sanitary  agents  A  great 
epidemic  has  been  foretold  for  the  afflicted  islands,  but  no  tropical 
country  ever  before  had  so  prompt  and  adequate  a  medical  service 
to  prevent  it.  The  agency  of  flies,  that  made  such  mischief  in  the 
camp  at  Chickamauga  must  be  taken  into  account. 

On  entering  Georgetown  last  evening  we  encountered  a  throng 
of  people  gathered  about  the  doors  of  a  shabby  shop,  with  pails,  boxes 
and  baskets.     They  were  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  and  they  dis- 
closed the  same  admirable  patience  that  is  shown  in  the  hospitals 
They  were  the  applicants  for  relief.     It  is  too  eariy  for  any  of  the 
Dixie'3    supplies    to    be  freighted    over,    but  the  local  measures 
are  presently  effective.     Only  it  is  to  be  remembered  the  British 
methods  are  slow.     Red  tape  is  wound  about  everything,  and  the 
languor  of  the  tropics,  which  does  not  stay  appetites,  will  delay  the 
nieans  of  ministering  to  them.     Some  of  these  people  tell  us  that 
they  have  been  waiting  since  morning  and  have  been  told  to  come 
again  to-morrow. 
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American  agents  would  have  finished  the  business  in  one  hour 
The  food  which  has  been  distributed  is  mostly  bread,  flour  and 
salt  fish.  In  the  stricken  district  the  people  must  rely  for  a  time 
on  stores.  Not  a  cocoanut,  banana  or  a  mango  remains  on  the 
trees.  The  root  crops  are  buried,  although  in  fields  within  four 
miles  of  the  volcano  a  fresh  output  of  green,  tender  and  tentative 
reveals  the  indestructible  qualities  of  the  arrow  root.  That,  how- 
ever, IS  an  export,  rather  than  a  substance.  All  seek  food,  but,  so 
nearly  as  I  can  discover,  nobody  is  seeking  work. 

There  is  some  thieving,  yet  not  much,  and  considering  that 
there  are  no  soldiers  on  this  island,  and  only  a  handful  of  police 
the  behavior  of  the  populace  and  refugees  is  excellent-better 
than  the  behavior  of  an  equal  number  of  New  York's  citizens 
would  be  under  the  like  circumstances.  The  negroes  here  in 
Georgetown  have  made  no  raids,  but  thev  have  slipped  into  sugar 
factories  and  shops  and  in  the  past  few  nights  have  stolen  thirty- 
four  gallons  of  rum  and  sixteen  hogsheads  of  sugar. 

SINGING    METHODIST    HYMNS. 

At  9  o'clock  last  evening  three  hundred  of  the  refugees  who 
are  quartered  in  and  about  the  supply  house  on  the  main  street, 
were  consoling  themselves  with  Methodist   hymns.     Seated  and 
standing  in  the  windows   and  gathered  on   the   rough  pavement 
that  has  been  drifted  with  t^e  volcano's  ash,  they  waited  a  leader. 
Some  strong  voice  would  begin  "Jesus,    Lover  of  My  Soul,"  or 
"Nearer.  My  God  to  Thee,"  and  in  a  moment  all  the  others  would 
be  joined  in  harmony.     The  musical  skill  of  these  people  is  won- 
derful.     There  are  no  false  chords  or  sharped  or  flatted  intonations. 
Nobody  has  had   singing  lessons,  or  has   heard  anything  about 
correct  breathing,  or  method.     All  sing  from  the   chest   and  the 
heart.     The  alto  carried   by  some  boys  of  nine  or  ten  years,  who 
do  not  know  printed  music  from  a  prescription,  is  startlingly  fine 
and  true. 

The  moon  was  shining,  the  southern  cross  was  sparkling  in 
the  sky.  the  surf  droned  along  the  beach,  the  camp-fires  twinkled, 
the  crickets  chirped,  the  leaves  of  the  banana  tree  rustled  in  the 
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breeze  an.l  the  niusie  added  the  one  element  to  make  this  a  per- 
fect tn.pic  n.ght.  And  think  what  this  eomfort  of  song  means  to 
a  people  so  bereft,  so  lorn,  so  terrified. 

This  morning  the  reHef  stations  were  besieged  again,  and  the 
rations  were  handed  ont  ,n  the  same  hesitant  fashion,  with  mneh 
reference  to  rules  and  regulations.  The  head  of  a  family  of  five 
tells  n,e  that  vesterday's  allowance  was  fonr  and  one-half  ponnds 
.>f  ^vheat.  nee  and  fish,  not  quite  a  ponnd  apiece  for  his  people 
and  snnie  who  stood  in  the  throng-they  do  not  form  the  appli- 
cants into  line— all  day,  got  nothing  at  all. 

TROUBLES  IN   FOOD  DISTRIBUTION. 

That  care  is  necessary,  however,  was  provr  the  engineer 

who  tooled  our  team  of  mules   from   King.stown  ,este-dav.     This 
^vorthy,  who  lia.s,  through  some  mistaken  charity,  acquired  wha 
IS   known  as  a  jag.  related    with   perfect  frankness   that  he  had 
given  his  dinner  yesterday   to   a   friend,  yet  when  he  went  to  the 
relief  .station  and  demanded  food  they  refused  to  give  it  to  him 
because   he  had  a  regular  job.     And  he  required  to  know  whT; 
kind  of  a  way  to  do  business  that  was.   We  thought  it  a  very  aood 
^v.y,  and  that  pu.xled  and    surprised  him,  too.     There  are  moral 
obstacles  in   this   food   distributi.m   that  the  Yankees  are  happy 
to  shrink.  ^^^-^ 

What   is   called   the  Carib   country,  on   the  east  side  of  St 
\jcent,  has  sufiered   most.     The  ash-falls  have  been  deeper  and 
the  mountain  ha.s  freer  vent  on  that  side.    Yet  fewer  of  the  Caribs 
have  been  killed  and  hurt  than  of  the  negroes  among  the  plan^ 
tions.     These  Caribs  are  the  Indians,    the  aborigine!   .7o  hai" 
succeeded  thus  far  ,n  maintaining  a  tribal  entitv.     ProbabK  no 
many  of  them  are  of  pure  blood,  yet  they  have  theVaces  of  Indians 
their  gravily  of  demeanor,  their  silence,  and  you  may  pick  them 
out  many  dn.sky  throng  by   the  clearness  of  their  eyes  and  th" 
straightness  of  t  leir  hair.  Many  have  taken  refuge  in  Kingstown 
It   IS   ek:n:.u    that    before    the   eruption    of  Soufriere    two 
hundred  of  them  dug  caves  into  the   hillsides  and  were   safely 
under  cover  when  things  began  to  happen.     They  are  making  Z 
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wa.  show,?here  in  Get"  !!"!."''''"''''='  "'""■'S.  More  fright 
stones  began  pit  rtefnh  r'"  ""T^  ""  ""''■■'"=■  ^hen 
-.I.ere  L  a  ™  h  fof  "  ,  ™'^'-8°°<'  Wf^'™"  they  are,  t„„ 
shop,  where  the  industr?  „n  ^°  ""■"•'■  "°"<'^<' '"'o  the  carpenter 
conld  enter,  and  those  wh„  I  ™®°''  "'^  ""'  ""''"'"  P<=^-n 

urged  to  di;trihVteX:t°  r;'"-,:™:::"^ '°' '-''  "-'^'"^  --= 

SPLENDID  ELECTRIC  STORM 

was  hot'^d-st-rg  ::■  rfuratd  'd;  "  ^^^  --^  'f -•  ^-=  -^^ 

«f  in  .ett.:  I7d  ?,r  tn^td :  r:  Tr  r' ;r  "h^ 
sWHghtitShr'^r'f'^'f'^-^^^ 

be  raging  ovSead  the  rainfn  ''™«V'"""'"-^"'""  ^PI-"^"  '° 
scoria  came  down  '"  "''  '''"°^'  °''""''K-      Du«  and 

trentfn'dlTs^XtVdtnTJr^  Th  "^,7  ^""■^"^''='  -"»  ^ 
I  went  to   .reakLt       I  h^  K     ,        ■'   "''^  """  ^'«""  "  when 

volcanic  noise.,  o/vhich  we  rSbt'T^"  "T,  "'  "--^  '^' 
ging  dismallv  back  to  Kilgstol  hrn  ,  h"  ",  ■'°*'  "•"''  '"«■ 
that  drenched  us  to  the  skT  T  V  f    "  ''""''«•  ''°>l'i"«™m 

=oise  was  somewhat   ike  t   n'nder  h  T'^^""  '°  S™""^'      ^he 

It  suggested  the  buntp,";"  "„;;:::"'  z"''  r;"™"'^"- 

sound  was  repeated.  Several   times  the 

to  .oZtTn^^zi  r 'rt  ^^  d"^  ^'^"^.^ "  ^^^  p^^p^^  ^^  -t 

hela^ruppcd  his  mufes  without  '''^  ^' ^"^  ^^^^"''    ^nd 

then  to  reassure  us        •  P    '""'  "^^^^^''^u  ruing  around  now  and 

--lygetyouin     ;  J,!L?rCu::%''"^-^'"^'"'^^^-^^^^-    ^^'" 
are."  '   ^  ^'    '^^'^^^  ^  "^  J^^s  as  scared  as  you 

This  driver,  by  the  by,  is  the  onlv  fr^„^,......  _..^     _         . 

seeu — that  is    aiarmaA  „    u  •        "        o     -  — -^pcxown  vvc  nave 

'  ^^'"^"^  ^'  ^y  ^^  inimediate  danger.      Tl.e  others 
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are  timid  or  disquieted,   but  active  fright  is  too  strong  an  emotion 
to  ascribe  to  them. 

None  of  us  Yankees  have  been  conscious  at  any  time  of  peril. 
The  tragedies  seem  to  be  in  che  past,  and  a  mountain  a  mile  ^r 
two  away  seems  as  distant  as  if  it  were  a  hundred,  so  far  as  there 
is  any  possibility  of  its  doing  injury.  Yet,  it  was  a  terrible  erup- 
tion in  Soufriere,  and  at  any  instant  it  may  be  repeated.  It  has 
devastated  the  northern  end  of  St.  Vincent,  just  as  the  explosions 
of  Pelee  ruined  the  north  extremity  of  Martinique.  It  has  made 
changes  in  the  geography,  building  hills,  channeling  hollows, 
altering  the  coast  line,  deepening  the  soil,  utterly  destroying  life 
about  it,  and  ruining  all  the  villages  and  estates  north  of  George, 
town. 

The  activity  of  the  mountain  to-day  that  to  us  was  merely  a 
distant  cannonading  in  the  clouds,  was  better  seen  by  a  boat  party 
from  the  Dixie  that  went  up  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  island. 
Though  shrouded  in  mist,  the  spurting  and  fizzing  of  a  thousand 
steam  vents  could  be  seen  on  its  slopes,  and  dust  as  well  as  vapor 
was  bursting,  from  minor  craters  that  are  breaking  like  huge 
bubbles,  in  the  mud  banks.  The  roaring  and  boominc^  were 
constant. 

Kingstown,  being  the  remotest  place  from  La  Soufriere,  is  the 
objective  point  of  the  emigrants.  Government  is  helping  the 
people  to  remove  to  places  of  safety,  the  freight  steamer  Wear 
bringing  over  a  hundred  a  day  from  Georgetown,  and  taking 
relief  supplies  on  the  up  journey.  Two  thousand  people  have 
left  the  Carib  country,  some  settling  about  Barrouaille,  only  six 
miles  from  the  volcano  on  the  lee  side,  where  the  destruction  has 
been  most  complete ;  a  few  at  Chateau  Belair,  at  the  mountains' 
very  foot,  but  more  seeking  the  south  end  of  the  island. 

SUPPLIES  GIVEN  TWICE  ON  EACH  DAY. 

The  authorities  have  constructed  500  huts  at  Questelles,  four 
miles  north.  These  are  wooden  houses  with  roofs  of  corrugated 
iron  and  in   apportioning  them  among  the  fugitives  the  Caribs 

have   first   rhnirp  Rnt    fnr    tVio  Aan't-^-U   ^f  ,„^^^     4^1, I.: 1J 
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have  been  built  before,    but  uhile  vegetation  is  luxuriant  enough 
in  the  tropes  there  as  a  lack  of  trees  that  can  be  used  for  tiXr 
At  present  the  runaways   are  quartered  in   and  about  a  coZls: 

o/ltZ::  '''^  ^^'  '""''^  ^^'"^"^^-^  ^-P^^^^-  ^^-"k^s 

They  assemble  twice  a  day  for  supplies  and  are  supposed  to 

receive  enough  for  three  meals.     Ship's   biscuit,  rice  anrsutir 

wa  he;dr"i::f  ''^" ''  "'^^ '--  ^^^  ^^^^^-"'  doubuets  rj 

local  herds.      In  the  commissary  buildings  the  women  and  infants 
occupy  the  top  story  and  the  men  sleep  on  the  floor  below     They 

th:i:  iZef  ^^^  ''  ''^^'  "^"  ^"  ''''  P-'^^^"^^  «^-'-«  they  call 
When  the  Wear  puts  in  at  one  of  the  shore  villages  to  land 
supphes     her  appearance  is   greeted  with  clamorous  foy      Cata 
marans  skim  out  and  gyrate  about  her,   and  those   wL  have  no 
boats  rush  down   to  the   beaches  and  dance  .bout,   wavLg    heir 
arms  and  shouting.     On   the  arrival   of  a   boat  a     one  of  these 
settlements  with  salt  fish,  hard  bread  and  rice  the  "head  man  '  ! 
functionary  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  mayor,   but  whose  office  is 
probably  a  survival  of  the  Indian  chieftaincy,  takescrarL  of  th. 
supplies  and  to  him  the  distribution  is  intrusted  ^ 


NO  SIGNS  OF  STARVATION. 

Have  I  seen  gre^t  evidences  of  hunger  >     Franklv  t.^ 
eeded  and  will  K«   ,Mi  .1, ,  ^  i^rankly,  no. 


you  find  peddlers  vendino-  linU  l..„„„  _.   ...  ,5.^  ^owns   here 

and  candy.     Tie   W  la  We.  Tiv:  i;  ""J^^  ^^ 
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banatias,  cocoiunits,  yams,  bread  fruit  and  a  little  rice.  Owners  of 
farms  add  to  this  dietary  a  little  milk  and  a  holiday  pig,  the  meat 
of  a  runt  of  a  razorback,  that  even  by  Florida  standards  is  insig- 
nificant. The  mass  of  the  people  do  not  taste  meat  from  year  to 
year,  yet,  do  you  know,  the  clamor  of  the  refugees  is  for  pork. 
That  is  because  they  think  they  may  get  it. 

PROFESSOR   HEILPRINS  GREAT  FEAT. 

The  National  Geographical  Society  has  scored  a  great 
triumph  through  it  representative,  Professor  Angelo  Heilprin, 
who,  with  three  guides,  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  crater  on  Mont 
Pelee.  Professor  Heilprin  is  also  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Geographical  Society.  Professor  Heilprin  had  gone  to  the  Plan- 
tation Vive,  which  is  near  the  crater,  in  company  with  Fernand 
Clerc  and  Mr.  Reid,  landed  proprietors  of  Martinique.  This 
expedition  was  especially  organized  by  United  States  Consul 
Ayme  and  Professor  Heilprin  and  was  led  by  the  latter. 

The  expedition  left  Fort-de-France  May'  29,  at  noon.  Friday 
the  next  day,  was  spent  in  studying  the  newly-formed  craters  on 
the  north  flank  of  the  mountain.  Saturday  morning  Professor 
Heilprin  determined  to  attempt  the  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  crater, 
and  vrth  this  purpose  in  view,  he  set  out  at  5  o'clock. 

The  volcano  was  very  active,  but  amid  a  thousand  dangers 
Professor  Heilprin  reached  the  summit  and  looked  down  into  /:e 
huge  crater.  Here  he  spent  some  time  in  taking  careful  observa- 
tions. He  saw  a  huge  cinder  cone  in  the  centre  of  the  crater. 
The  opening  of  the  crater  itself  is  a  vast  crevice  500  feet  long  and 
150  feet  wide. 

While  Professor  Heilprin  was  on  the  summit  of  the  volcano, 
several  violent  explosions  of  steam  and  cinder  laden  vapor  took 
place,  and  again  and  again  his  life  was  in  danger.  Ashes  fell 
about  him  in  such  quantities  at  times,  as  to  completely  obscure 
his  vision.  One  particularly  violent  explosion  of  mud  covered 
the  Professor  from  head  to  foot  with  the  hideous  viscid  and  semi- 
solid matter.  He  still  persisted  in  his  study  and  observations, 
however,  and  twice  more  was   sViou'er*"^  "'i<-^    ^,..^       u^  1 „    1' 
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as  had  been  suspected,  that  there  were  three  separate  vents 
through  ulnch  stcan,  issued.  Full  details  of  the  Professor's  ob- 
servations cannot  be  had  until  he  returns  to  Fort-de-France 

Professor  Heilprin's  journey  down  the  side  of  the  mountain 
was  fully  as  perilous  as  the  ascent.  Mont  Pelee  seemed  to  resent 
the  mtrusion  of  a  puny  human  being  into  her  most  awful  pre- 
cincts, and  belched  out  huge  volumes  of  steam,  ashes  and  boiling 
hot  mud.  ^ 

SYNCHRONOUS  ERUPTIONS. 

The  Professor  made   the    important  discovery  that  the  crater 

he  cr!r  1  T  '"■''"  '^^""^^  '"-^  synchronous  eruptions  with 
he  rate,  at  the  summit  of  the  volcano,  and  that  it  ejects  pre- 
cis ly  the  .same  matter  at  such  times.  The  river  Fallaise  crater 
and  thc^crater  at  the  sumnnt  showed  during  Professor  Heilprin's 
v^sit  a  new  poenomenon.  Mud  was  thrown  up  in  high  columns 
Heretofore  the  mud  was  bubbled  or  boiled  out  and  flowed  dZ: 
ward  in  huge  streams.     In  the  course  of  one  eruption  of  the  river 

ejected.  Th  s  flow  reached  the  rum  disrillerv  on  the  Vive  planta- 
tu.n  and  extinguished  all  the  fires  there.  This  torrent  of  mnd 
may  invade    tue    entire    plantation,  and  as    Vive  is  the  centre  of 

ryfe  tr'^" ''''''-'' '' '- '-'-''  '^  ^^  ^-^  ^^^  ^-agt 

Mr.  Clerc  furnishes  the  following  further  details  of  Professor 
Heilprin's  asce.t.    The  party  proceeded  on  mules  to  an  altitude" 
7«.  metres^  the  ancient   line   of  vegetation.      From    this    point 
Professor  H    Ipnn  conrinued  on   foot,  leaving  the  mnle  that  had 
carried  hun  up  the  steep  hog  back  to  the  tree  Hne.      Upon  reach 
ug  the  site  of  Lake  Palmiste  the  Professor  found  it  col  etet 
dried  up      He  crossed  the  bed  of  the  lake  and  continued^  up 
the  gently  nsing  slope  to  the  crater.      Formerly  the  edge  oT the 
crater  was  a  high  bluif  or  shoulder.      This,  the'  explorer  found 
had  fallen  into  the  great   crater,  and  he   thinks  this  diange  prob: 
ably  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  great  explosion  of- May  20     Th^^ 
IS  the  first  important  topographic  alteration  in  Mont  Pdt  J,v" 
"^o  Ki<^<^u.  liotcd  auti  verifie 
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Professor  He.lpnn  arrived  at  the  edge   of  the   sunnuit  crater 
at  half-past  one,  and  remained  there  fur  over   two  hours      When 
..e  returned  to  X'ive  he  resembled  a  statue  of  mud.     The  weight 
of  ashes   and   mud    he  carried  on    his  person,  the  horrible  atmo- 
sphere   he   breathed   and    the  fearful  difficulties   he   encountered 
reduced   hnn  to  a  condition   of  extreme   fatigue,    notwithstanding 
the   fact   that  he  ascenned    Mont  Pelee    from  the  most  accessible 
and  easiest  side.     Professor  Heilprin  may  return  to  Fort-de-France 
to-morrow,  if  he  has  sufficiently  recovered  by  Uiat  time  to  do  so 
George  Kenman   and   his  party,  who   went  to  Morne  Rouge' 
found  on  tiieir  return  trip,  that  a  bridge  across  the  road  had  been 
earned  away  by  a  torrent  of  hot  mud.      Negroes   managed  to  get 
the  party    across   the  obstruction.     They    took    the   carriages  to 
Pieces  and   carried  them   and  the   members  of  the  party  to"  the 
Jther  side  of  the  river  of  inud,  which  was  still  hot. 

Science  has  begun  a  systematic  and  persistent  assault  upon 
-he  batteries  of  the  West  Indian  volcanoes.  Helpless  to  check 
their  detructive  discharges,  she  has.  none  the  less,  sent  hither  the 
wise  men  from  our  schools,  armed  with  exact  methods  and  with 
delicate  instruments,  and  they  have  assumed  the  task  of  obsery- 
uig  and  recording  whatever  may  be  gathered  for  the  stock  of 
human  knowledge. 

A  SINGULAR  PHENOMENON. 

Among  these  eminent  .scientists  is  Professor  T.  A.  Ta^ear 
of  Harvard  Univensity.  "To  my  mind,"  he  said,  -  the  most 
interesting  point  about  the  Pelee  eruption  is  t)  fact  that  the 
matter,  thrown  out  of  the  volcano  in  a  vertical  direc  .ion,  afterward 
took  a  horizontal  shoot,  and,  while  it  is  too  early  yet  to  attempt  a 
dehnite  explanation  of  this  singular  phenomenon,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  matter  was  thrown  to  a  very  great  height,  and, 
lollowing  the  law  of  gravitation,  descended  with  great  velocity— a 
velocity  comparable,  perhaps,  with  the  swiftness  of  its  ascension 
especially  as  it  neared  the  crater  again.  * 

"  Here  it  encountered  the  matter  in  ascension,  and  was,  accord- 
ingly, deflected  in  a  horizontal  direction.     This  action  was  like  a 
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blowpipe  effect,  and  shot  the  flame  in  the  direction  of  St.  Pierre  and 
the  vessels  lying  ,„  the  roadstead.  The  intense  heat  from  the  blow- 
well  ?  '  'm'-''  ''T:^''  ^  ^^^'^""  ^'^''"'^  -^^y-  f-  ^faere  is  aX 
well  defined  hne  of  demarcation  between  the  living  vegetable  mas- 
ter and  the  ashen  path.  Kciaoie  mat 

"  As  far  as  I  conld  observe,  as  we  passed  along  the  coast  no 
arge  stones  nor  solid  matter  of  any  kind  were  thrown  ont  of  p'lee 
may  be  that  there  are  some  very  small  fragments  of  solid  rock 
lymg  under  the  heaps  of  ashes  with  which  the  streets  of  St 
Pierre  are  heaped,  but  we  will  not  know  the  exact  nat^e  of  the 
matter  ejected  unt,l  a  critical  examination  of  the  ground  and  the 
ejected  material  is  submitted  to  careful  analysis 

"I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the   matter  belched  forth  was 

I  i^i  those  monntanis  and  the  bowels  of  Pelee  are 
composed.  This  matter,  when  blown  to  dust  by  the  ter  ific  e" 
plosive  forces,  resembles  ashes,  or  '  Portland  cement/  and  when 
mixed  with  steam  and  wet  by  the  rains  appears  as  gr^y  mud  " 
As  to  the  character  of  the  gas  that  is  believed  to  have  ac- 
companied the  ejected  matter,  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  a 
definite  opinion  until  I  have  made  careful  analysis.     It  may  have 

m  hs'^^r  ''''  ''r  ^^°^""^'  ^"  "'^^^  carbonaceous  Lttl 

n  Its  path,  or  some  other  gas,  or  it  may  have  been  merely  the 
intensely  hot  steam.  The  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and 
other  elements  may  have  produced  the  instantly  disastrous  ffects 
that  some  attribute  to  asphyxiation  by  gas." 

FURTHER  ERUPTIONS  IMMINENT. 

I  asked  Professor  Jaggar  whether,  in  his  opinion,  there  was 
any  danger  or  further  eruptions.  He  replied  :  ''Considering  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  several  recurrent  eruptions  of  bo^h  Pe  "e 

o  af  Perr'  "  f"  "'"  ^'  ''^  '"^^'^^  ^^^*  '^^'  *^^  -e  of  May 
20,  at  Pelee  was  of  even  greater  severity  than  that  of  May  8   i^ 

may  naturally  be  expected  that  there  wilf  be  further  contnlsio^  ' 

X.„..j;'!l..!?T'    '}?   ''''   ^^.^^   ^^^   eruption  at  Soufriere.  St. 
"■■'  •-"^•-"^^-"  "-  ---y  7,  iiiiu  at  Pelee  on  May  8,  tends  to  show 


r>^ 
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u„K-  sur    ..,   rdanonslnp  or   s>„.pathy  exisli„K   l-twe-.n  the  two 
I  am  uuhned  to  belu.c-  tluu  tlu-y  arc  o„  th.  sanu-  fissun- 

Ihis    tlu-ory    ,s    inrlher   strengthened    by   the    fact    that    the 

commander  of  the  i-arrison   It    <;t     r  „ -;     m     "  i         V 

tl...  t...->  V   1  ■^•11^' >■;•">'  •  t   ht.    Liu-ia  (lying   midway  between 

.    .uo  volcanoes)  ni  usuig  his  range  finder  observed    bubbles  in 
he  sea   on   a   ime   between    Soufriere  and    Pelee.      They   were     I 
W.eve.  omitted  from   the  snbmarine    fissnre,  which    becomes  U, 

w  'rwr::;,  '"^r^  i'  ^^'^^ ->^  ^^  ^-"■—  ^ntn  there  i: 

Nl.at  we  call  an  'adjnstment'  <.r  '  compensation  '  between  the 
elements  along  this  line,  there  will  be  recurrnt  cxplos  o  s  or 
crnptions  ot  more  or  less  severity.  If  .,.,..  Had  bee^  :^Z 
lata  at  hand,  the  people  of  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent  wonid 
have  been  forewarned,  for,  as  in  .Sx.,  local  earthquak  .s     ereTu 

z:;'  M^y  ;^*^^^  '"■  ^^"'-^  ^^-'-  --'-  ^--'-^  ^he  :^ 

Mont^\>r'""^'     '""""'■     "''''     '••    ^"^^^    ^'^^'■^"     ^"^1     ^■""tid    that 
Mont     lelee     was     ,n     a     complacent     hnmor.       Its     head      was 

shrouded   „.    cloud,  and  a   f..   sofatari    were    puffing  a  o^g     i 
sid  s,   but     there     were    no    unholy    exhibitions    of   strengU.    o 
•spite   and  no  thunder  or  shakes.       ^  l.e  sun  snone  ,nto  the Tokl 
streets  wuh  such  vehemence  that  two  of  the   pilgrims  wire    ove 
come  and  had   to   be   .soaked   about    the   head  lit\  T^t  ritTas" 
blazmg  weather,  almost  as  fierce  as  that  of  New  York  in  Aug   sT 
but  not  quite— seriously,  not  quite.  --^Lgust. 

BURNING  THE   BODIES. 

And  what  a  scene  of  desolation  this  sunlight  falls  noon  !     It 

the  ru  L  aia  n       A  7  7"  '"'''  ^'^^     """^^"^^>'  ^''^  — '^ 
"   w    h  a    f    :  sold- "  ^'  """  ^"  Fort-de-France  this  morn 
lu^,  w  tn  a    lew    soldiers,  as  guards,   and  seventy-fiye    or    ei^hfv 
negro  laborers.     They  will  not  try  to  clear  the  street        TheTw  11 
open  a  few  safes  to  recover  treasure,   but   chiefly   they  w    l^bu  n 
be   bodies    that  still    lie  under  the  tun.bled  walls   and  are  ha 
buned   jn   the   a.sh.     There   has   been   a  rainfall   overnight   and 
where  the  dn.st   1^-ked  into  the  clouds  about  us  yesterday" 
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I  dull  t  know  how  it  is  that  we   iiiike  li\,l,t      r  *\ 

o  not    sec   will   .seldom    luiunt  ns,  and  soni«  mfortunates  who 

foul  and  pu„«;ut  odor         '       ^  '      "'''  ="   «"'""'  ■■"^-'-ibuble, 

NAUSEATING  STENCHES. 

Still,  one  locates  cadavers  easily  by  the  nose,   and  a   few   are 
hem.     You  pass  to  the  leeunrrl  ,.r ,    , 


.^.       ;  V       r         "'"'^''"'■'^  ""•'^^^>-  '^>'tl'^  »"«^'.   and  a  few  are 


see 
prostrate 

among  the  like  before  you  will  kuow^he'sig,; '        '   "  '""  ''" 

side  Jb,:  z::;. ':f^„n"^rh'  ^  'r';  *'■  ■'  ""''^"'  ~"'^'-  >  »- 

figure  stretched  upon  the  earth  i„  browi      Wi  H  ,/    m  ""' 

ash  front  sotne  of  Se  forms,  so  t     t  Z  face       rt  otii     "!,"  ""^ 
J.,s^^.Me  whHe  i„  other  cases  th.  corpse  T:Zr::Z^Z 

sH.hUift^roTr.Lfr"!r.\":"7''°-P'.-<-,  excepting. 

who  has^...u  hin.;;,f— V-.;  i^^rr^rrrt;',:- 
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thrown  back,  ihe  arms  extended,  the  legs  apart.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance was  another  lying  face  down.  In  the  debonch  of  a  narrow 
street  was  one  that  was  half  skeleton  already,  the  bones  showing 
yellow  white  through  the  cooked  flesh,  and  green  and  shining  flies 
crawling  over  the  head. 

CALM  APPEARANCE  ON  A  MUMMY  FACE. 

Alop  of  a  retaining  wall,  closing  a  yard  that  is  eight  or  ten 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  impending  terrace,  lies  a  man  with  head 
hanging  backward  over  the  edge,  and  arms  dangling  over  the 
stone  work,  too.  The  form  is  that  of  an  P^gyptian  mummy,  dried 
and  blackened,  but  the  expression  does  not  denote  fear  and  pain, 
such  as  a  few  of  the  visitors  allege  they  discovered  on  the  faces 
of  these  dead.  Those  I  have  seen  demote  calm.  The  visitations 
of  dust  for  some  days  preceding  must  have  persuaded  those  who 
were  watching  the  mountain  that  this  was  to  be  only  a  passing 
fall.  It  was  not  the  dust  that  killed  ;  i*:  was  gas,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  possibly,  and  it  made  all  who  breathed  it  unconscious 
at  the  first  inhalation.    IL  was  a  merciful  death. 

Those  1}  ing  beneath  the  wreckage  were  not  killed  by  blows 
of  falling  stones  and  timbers.  They  had  passed  all  feeling,  Th^ 
supposed  keeper  of  the  cemetery  with  liis  keys  fell  where  he  stood. 
One  figure  crouched  beneath  a  gravestone  as  if  he  feared  what 
was  coming,  yet  his  collapse  in  that  position  may  have  been  an 
accident.  In  front  of  a  house  containing  thirty  bodies  is  a  carriage, 
recognized  as  that  of  a  rich  merchant  who  left  his  fine  estate 
among  the  hills  on  the  night  before  and  came  here  for  safety.  He 
is  dust.  His  beautiful  place  on  the  heights  remains.  The  body 
of  a  girl  in  one  house  has  fallen  easily  before  her  piano,  as  if  she 
were  at  practice  that  morning. 

Often  in  walking  over  fallen  walls  I  was  conscious  of  bodies 
beneath,  the  stench  rising  through  interstices  in  the  stony  mass. 
Some  of  th>  odies  were  mere  fragments,  but  that  may  have  been 
because  they  were  imperfectly  burned.  The  methods  of  the 
laborers  here  are  superficial.  They  do  not  search  deep  for  the 
corpses,  but  when  they  find  one  they  scrape  together  a  tew  planks, 
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Shingles  or  shelves  from  the  wreckage.  lay  them  on  the  cadaver 
and  set  fire  t.>  it.  Complete  incineration  is  impossible  in  snch  a 
case,  bnt  .t  probably  dries  the  body  and  rednces  the  danger  of 
contagion  that  ,s  expected  when  the  air  clears  enough  to  induce 
tlie  flies  to  returu  m  numbers. 

GROTESQUE  SCENES. 

The  negro  workmen  are  mortally  slow.  They  dawdle  and 
talk,  accomplishing  less  in  a  day  than  American  laborers  would 
do  in  an  hour,  though  it  must  be  said  in  their  behalf  that  they 
have  to  contend  not  only  against  the  severities  of  sun  heat  but 
with  the  stmg  of  the  fire  and  the  noisome  exhalations  from  roast- 
ing  carrion.  Grotesque  rather  than  terrible  are  the  bodies  as  they 
peep  from  the  timbers  and  the  flames. 

Although  the  gas  which  destroyed  this  population,  the  heat 
of  the  hou.ses  as  they  burned  afterward,  the  heat,  too,  of  the  fall- 
ing ash,  which  was  like  needle  points  of  fire,  scorched  the  bodies 
nidcors  and  out,  a  few  were  partially  preserved.  One  of  the 
corpses  that  I  found  near  the  little  park  was  first  seen  because  of 
a  foot  protruding  through  the  mud,  and  the  bottom  of  this  foot 
showed  a  skm  typical  of  the  negro. 

An  early  visitor  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  on  opening  the 
door  of  a  bedroom  found  a  woman  and  three  children.  The  woman 
had  fallen  back  on  the  rude  couch  that  was  her  bed.  Her  pipe 
had  s  ipped  from  her  mouth  and  lodged  against  her  breast.  On  a 
box  at  the  head  of  the  couch  was  a  bowl  of  gruel  and  a  fragment 
of  bread  The  children  were  lying,  one  upon  the  other,  on  the 
tW  ""'^^f  ;^/^7^^°l^  ^^^P^^y  it  was  only  the  child  nearest  to 
the  door  that  had  been  scorched.  Even  the  woman's  single  gar- 
ment was  not  iurned.  ^      ^ 

One  of  the  most  curious  finds  was  that  of  a  reporter  in  our 
^,'''J\^^' '''''' '^'-^^-^-^onse  containing  two  arched  ovens. 
One  of  these  ovens  was  empty.  In  the  other  was  a  man  1  yin^  in 
an  easy  attitude  on  his  back,  feet  at  the  door,  arms  extended  Ld 
knees  slightly  bent.  What  possessed  him  to  hide  in  the  ove^? 
In  the  tropics  one  seeks  coolness,  so  he  could  rot  have  .on.  tl,... 
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for  sleep.  He  miisl  have  been  terrified  by  the  darkuess,  the 
cncomiug  dust,  the  hail  of  stones,  but  the  sulphurous  blast  sought 
hiiu  eveu  iu  that  refuge. 

At  this  stage  identification  of  bodies,  save  by  doubtful  acces- 
sories of  rings,  watches  and  the  like,  is  impossible.  All  the  bodies 
are  blackened  by  fire,  a-.id  most  are  half  buried  in  ash.  Those 
lying  beneath  the  stone  heaps  will  not  be  reached  in  years,  at  the 
present  rate  of  progress  of  the  native  laborers,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  when  they  are  uncovered,  practically  nothing  will  be 
left  of  them. 

Buildings  and  environment  predicate  nothing  of  their  con- 
tents, p'or  instance,  I  found  what  was  apparently  a  hospital  or 
nursery,  with  iron  bedsteads,  close  set  together  with  evident  fitness 
for  use.  These  beds  were  half  buried  under  foundation  stones 
and  sections  of  wall. 

Yet  here  I  detected  not  a  whiff  of  carrion  odor.  Where  were 
the  inmates  of  the  place  when  the  fire  fell?  Ah,  true,  they  may 
have  been  nuns  md  may  have  been  at  prayers  in  the  cathedral, 
at  the  fire  fall.  Nowhere  did  I  see  any  token  of  concerted  action  '; 
no  crowd  in  a  street,  struggling  toward  the  sea  ;  no  company 
arrested  in  flight  on  the  roads  above  the  town  ;  no  people  huddling 
in  corners,  as  if  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from  the  fire.  The 
corpses  do  not  lie  in  the  positions  of  people  who  had  turned  from 
danger.  They  are  in  every  attitude,  and  face  as  often  toward  Mont 
Pelee  as  away  from  it.  Their  clothing  is  burned  eft".  Sex  is 
seldom  distinguishable.     Death  was  mercifully  swift. 

FER   DE   LANCE  IS  EXTERMINATED. 

There  is  more  for  the  burners  than  to  cremate  these  human 
remains.  There  are  domestic  animals  that  equally  threaten 
health.  In  one  stable  can  be  counted  half  a  dozen  horses  lying 
in  the  mud.  One  man  was  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  horse  in  a 
street  when  death  came  to  both.  Of  dogs  and  cats  and  fowls, 
there  is  no  telling  how  many  are  in  the  ruins.  And  in 
all  this  holocaust  there  is  but  one  consolation:  the  dreaded 
fer-de-lance,    or    trigonocephalus,     the    most    poisonous  of    ser- 
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pents  has  been  exterminated  for  miles  around  Mont  Pele  and 
will  not  go  back  again  till  its  mud  hills  have  cooled  and  its  streams 
have  ceased  to  boil.  It  still  abounds,  however,  in  the  jungles  of 
he  interior,  and  its  obliteration  from  St.  Pierre  is  a  small  advan- 
tage, because  m  the  same  region  human  life  is  impossible,  too 

with  X  ^  ''Al"'  7""^^'  ""'^^""  ^"°^^^'  y''  ^"  comparison 

wih  the  reach  of  the  devastation,  single  human  creatures  are 
small.  The  corpses  are  incidents.  The  destruction  of  a  city  that 
was  an  upbuilding  of  years  of  toil  and  a  culmination  of  schemes 
of  art  and  commerce,  is  more  impressive  and  even  sadder  than 
those^  poor  wrecks   of   flesh   and   bone  deliquescing   among    the 

The  visual  sign  of  ruin  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  compari- 
son for  It.     One  thinks  of  the  burned  districts  of  great  cities   yet 
even  here  the  ^keness  does  not   hold.     In  a  burned  district  ;alls 
and  chimneys  will  still  be  standing,  a  few  windows  will  be  inta.t 
some  streets  will   be  clear,  but  in  St.  Pierre  ar    atecture  does  not 
exis   ;  It  IS  a  p  ace  of  foundations  and  rubbi.sh,  with  not  one  pane 
of  Klass  for  miles.      There  is  not  a  yard  of  clear  .street.     It  fs  as 
If  a  blast  of  dynamite  had  shaken  the  town  asunder.     Streets  and 
lanes  lead  nowhere,  and  the  pathos   is  heightened   by  the  nlmes 
and  numbers,  stamped  on  metal  in   blue   enamel-futile  gui^s 
read  only  by  ghosts.  gumcs, 

RAVAGES   OF    DEATH.  ' 

^  To  stand  in  one  of  the  streets,  like  the  Rue  Victor  Hneo 
tormerlyhned  with  attractive  .shops  and  gay  with  c^.or  and  see 
1  now,  with  skeletons  of  houses  on  eit'her  side,  the Mdow! 
taring  like  sightless  eyes,  the  doors  gaping  like  suffocated  mouths 
he  pavemen  heaped  with  stones,  to  note  the  fixity  and  silence  is 
to  stand  111  the  presence  of  death-death  enthroned  in  fir  and 
cloud  wielding  thunders  and  breathing  poison  The  world  Z. 
no  other  spectacle  like  that  in  MartiniqL  to-day  " 

charac'terof  Si'  the  destruction  that  little  remains  to  mark  the 
character    of   the    buildings.     The    parallelogram   of   masonrv 
scarred,  blackened  du'^^-—'^-^'  ---1-1        ■  masonry, 

'      "■'"■'''  -'s''^  se ^  iioubc,  a  stable,  a  shop, 


'ifir!f^'' 
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a  factory,  a  church,  a  jail.     Now  and  again  there  is  a  yard  or  court 
with  flower  pots  or  a  fountain  that  denotes  a  former  home  of  the 
moneyed  resident,  but  which  was  his  liouse,  which  his  office  which 
his  carriage  shed,  which  his  servants'  quarters,  is  mere  guess 

And  this  wide  throw  down  of  walls  and  blocking  of  streets 
makes  It  hard  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  city.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  first  reports  of  the  fatality  were  exaggerated.  They  put 
the  loss  of  life  at  40,.xxd.  So  near  as  one  ma3  learn  from  th'^ 
imperfect  methods  and  imperfect  records,  the  population  of  St' 
Pierre  was  26,000,  and  the  c.tlying  villages  which  were  destroyed 
at  the  same  time  added  but  a  few  hundreds. 

BATHERS  BODY  FOUND  IN  THE  BATH. 

Few  things  among  the  ruins  assures  one  better  of  the  social 
stat..is  of  St.  Pierre  than  the  baths.  The  Latin  is  not  a  persistent 
bather  and  in  hot  lands  the  people  dip  for  coolness  rather  than 
cleanliness,  yet  here  were  marble  basins  where  the  man  of  leisure 
coiild  not  merely  dabble  but  swim.  One  such  is  twenty  f.et  longand 
fuly  eight  feet  deep.  It  was  fed  from  mountain  springs  that  prob- 
ably ran  hot  and  sulphurous  on  the  8th.  A  body  was  found  in  one  of 
these  pools  the  other  day.  Had  the  bather  gone  into  the  water  for 
coolness  or  was  he  swimming  when  the  suffocating  gas  enveloped 
the  city  ?  ^ 

Nor  were  the  pools  the  only  token  of  an  advanced  and  decent 
form  of  living.  Thr  household  ornaments  though  many  of  them 
are  cheap  and  provincial,  tawdy  in  color  and  flimsy  in  substance 
are  occasionally  of  a  fineness  and  delicacy  that  bespeak  the  Gallic 
taste.  Probably  not  a  picture  is  left  in  the  city  to  denote  the 
popular  hkings,  but  crucifixes,  lamps,  bronzes,  silver,  and  other 
such  belongings  are  deftly  wrought  and  beautiful.  The  altar  of 
the  cathedral  must  have  been  resplendent  with  its  carved  marbles 
Its  brazen  lamps  and  candelabra  and  its  golden  communion  service' 

To  the  Yankee  there  is  an  assurance  of  ante-mortem  industry 
on  the  part  of  St.  Pierre  that  raises  its  people  in  his  estimation  and 
comforts  his  commercial  instincts.  This  he  finds  in  the  abundance 
Of  American  sewing  machines  that  are   found  inside   the   houses 
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A  common  form  of  the  sewing  machine  in  the  poor  towns  of  the 
tropics  IS  that  nsed  by  sailors,  who  sit  on  the  deck  and  run  the 
wheel  by  hand  instead  of  by  the  foot,  bnt  these  of  St.  Pierre  are 
high  grade,  with  aril  modern  improvements. 

American  bedsteads  and  machinery  and  probably  American 
food  stuffs  were  exported  to  Martinique,  and  there  were  a  few 
pianos  What  sounds  arose  from  the  jangling  strings  when  the 
city  fell  ?  Human  ears  did  not  hear  them;  the  hands  that  had 
touched  the  keys  were  still,  but  the  last  voice  of  the  dying  city 
was  a  voice  of  music;  the  cry  of  the  pianos  and  the  hum  of  the 
cathedral  bells  under  the  pounding  of  the  stones. 

THE  CITY  HAD  WARNING. 

The  world  knows  the  history  of  this  last  eruption  in  the 
mam,  but  its  details  it  will  never  know.  This  much,  however  i. 
certain  :  St.  Pierre  had  warning.  So  did  Pompeii.  A  trust  in  Jhe 
harmlessuess  of  the  adjacent  volcano  caused  the  fatality  in  ea^-h 
instance.  The  Governor  of  Martinique  advised  his  people  to  remain 
at  home.  He  believed  in  his  own  ad  .ice,  for  he  was  a  victim  to  it 
For  more  than  fifty  years  Mont  Pelee  has  been  quiescent,  save  for 
a  little  harmless  growling  in  1871,  and  no  man  dreamed  of  the 
fate  that  was  in  store  for  this  city  of  St.  Pierre.  People  went  about 
their  work,  the  band  played  under  the  palms  in  the  park  the 
planters  hoed  their  cane,  carts  rumbled  down  to  the  sugar 
mills  as  if  the  cloud  on  Pelee  meant  no  more  than  a  shower 

"  Les  Colonics."  a  little  newspaper  of  the  town,  files  of  which 
are  preserved  at  Fort-de-France,  and  are  in  possession  of  Chaplain 
McGrail,  of  the  Dixie,  contains  some  history  that  should  hav' 
been  construed  as  warnings.  An  issue  of  May  6  says  that  at  five 
o  clock  on  the  previous  morning  "torrents  of  smoke  were  escap- 
ing from  the  Terre  Fondue."  (Volcanic  dust  is  nearly  always 
called  smoke.)  The  Riviere  Blanche,  flowing  down  a  hollow  of 
Pelee  and  emptying  close  to  the  city,  "  periodically  swelled  and 
supplied  a  volume  of  water  five  times  greater  than  normal  "  It 
was  bringing  blocks  of  stone  weighing  fifty  tons.  A  certain  M 
Landes  went,  just  after  noon,  to  I.'Etanp  Sec  fdrv  tv^n  ^„  *u. 
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oTa':::;::f ;,!'.  ^"-  -  -  '""^'' '--  ™- "-  -^'^ «".  sp^ed 

bled  mto  dust  on  exposure  to  the  air.  """■ 

WARNING  IN  THE  DAYS  NEWS 

fly  fro;:'tfe'::,r"rd',i:r';"'r '1°^"='*  ^  ■■"  '^  — ^y^ 
rant:;;;:;,  4!;r  t.:':i'--' -  ■""-  ^--^  '-"-^" 

uncovered,   aud   Mo  n  ^Lacr  V    p^rir^i""  "'""">'°  "- 
huudred  u,etres  1„„,  and   fZ    fet    lliJh  •     "".  ^"-S  one 

paragraph    in  the  last  ,,.,  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  is  a 

Ascen.,ion  and  a  holida,  "   SiVj.       ;  ""«  "'^  ^east  of  the 

will  never  appear  agafu        ^^""^  '''"'"'"'■    "Le^  Colouies" 

An  excnnsion   to  Mont  Pelep  u,.ae  fi      j  r       ,     ^ 
the  tragedy.     It  .a.  advem'ed  it!  It' ptrt     f  ."""r  ^ft 
hunters  and  gymnasts  took  the  lead   mZ       t       ,     "'"''  °^ 
issued  at  three  francs  each      U  '  "'"'  "=''"«  ""« 

picnic  was  attempt  d   for  ther    haS'h""  "°"f '"  "*="""  '"« 
ing  on  the  part  o^f  Pe'l.e  f:r?;.stef„rthTtle  "'  °'  "-^"'- 

p.hiii:..  ;;;aV- -- :  s:?:.?hi- ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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"a  vast  area,  wit,,  a  hollow  of  mx  hektar.s,  „„  o„e  side  of  which 
opens  the  crate, ,  a  great  syrup  kettle  of  rec  angular   ha,^     hu  v 
meters  long  twenty  ,ueter.,  wide,  filled  with   lltumi^ourmatter 
wh,ch   puffed   np,  allowi.g  the  escape  „f  vapor  and  ht  water 

spu'rfrL':he':rr"  ''^^--'^ ""''"  --'-  '^^  »•-- "- 

BELIEVE  THEY  ARE  LOOMED. 

..tfit  ^''\'  ^""""T  '-'""^^""^^^  "Since  this  ascent  we  have  been 
gettmg  ashes  No  guide  has  been  there  since.  What  has  tc^ 
morrow  for  us  ?  Will  there  be  a  flow  of  lava,  a  ram  o  stoneT 
jets  of  asphyxiatmg  gas-what  submerging  cataclysm  >--or  shall 
we  have  a  flood  of  nuul  ?     When  the  severe!  is  known   man;  me" 

o"n  May  5    ^''^  ''  '"^  '''^    ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  -"---  was^mal^ 

ashes'^rnXT'^"'  "^° -""^^  "^  '^^  ^^  '^''^  ^-^  hi"«  reported 
ashes  on  the  road  15  centimeters  deep,  "giving  one  the  il^^sion 

of  walkuv.   delightfully  through  the  grav  flonf  of  America  but 

unfortunately,  this  dust  rises  in  whiriwinds  at  the  leasTbree': 

and  you  must  t,e  a  handkerchief  over  your  face.     Vegetation    s 

covered  wtth  this  gray  snow.     In  the  country  there  Ldeoat^^ 

tnTl  T/  l'^"";    ^'''''  '''  ^"^«^^--^  -'<1-  the  bnshes  Tnd 
in  the  fields  the  restless  cattle  snort  and  roar  " 

A  paper  of  May  5  says :  "  On  Saturday  evening,  toward  6  ,0 

he  excursiomsts  from  Fort-de-France  tried  to  approach  Prechenr' 

to  see  the  phenomena.     The  coast  was  so  obscured  by  steam  and 

cmders  that  they  put  back  to  sea.     Some  returned  bj  land  atlot 

and  horseback.     From  ^  P   \r  thf^.-^  h.A  ^  ' 

between  St.  Pierre  and  Prech  t      TowardTp  M  ZTT"'"" 
began  again."  '  '"^  "°^"  "^U" 

„.  °:  !"1'^. '""'  ^""■^^y  .-«»S  the  eleetrie  lights  went  out 


axs^uicied.     £,ditonal  comment  was  calming, 
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however,  as  the  failure  of  the  lights  was  ascribed  to  atmospheric 
conditions. 

Fort-de-France  was  as  badly  frightened  as  was  St.  Pierre. 
"The  people  (of  the  Fort)  believe  they  are  doomed.  Not  half  of 
the  regular  population  remains.  The  top  of  Pelee  has  not  been 
blown  off,  and  that  makes  us  fear  there  is  not  vent  enough." 

The  activities  of  the  5th  of  May  are  summarized  in  this 
manner  :  "  The  eruption  seems  to  enter  a  calmer  state.  Cinders 
continue  to  fall  on  Precheur  and  other  leeward  towns.  The  fall 
of  ash  in  St.  Pierre  increases  its  depth  to  four  millimeters.  On 
Precheur  are  five  centimeters.  On  the  middle  of  the  mountain 
the  depth  is  a  foot.  Country  places  arc  abandoned  for  lack  of 
food  and  water,  and  trees  are  breaking  under  the  weight  of 
cinders. 

"On  the  night  of  the  4th  there  were  lightning,  thunder  and 
tongues  of  fire.  The  latest  news  is  that  the  Riviere  Blanche  is 
overflowing  and  threatening  the  destruction  of  the  Guerin  facte  ry. 
M.  Guerin  is  going  from  St.  Pierre  with  his  family.  Latest:  At 
noon  the  sea  withdrew  600  meters  from  the  bank,  and  rushed 
back.  The  people  are  in  a  state  of  madness.  Thousands  run 
toward  the  coast.  Children  are  crying,  women  lamenting,  shops 
are  closing.  The  wind  is  strong  from  the  southwest.  The  Guerin 
factory  has  been  swept  by  the  sea  and  destroyed." 

FATE   DOOMED  THE  GUERIN   FAMILY. 

On  the  next  day,  the  &th,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the 
inrush  of  the  sea  was  not  due  to  volcanic  action,  but  to  the  land- 
slide—the fall  of  a  mass  of  earth  and  lava.  For  days  the  Riviere 
Blanche  has  been  running  dark  and  swift.  At  2  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day  morning  it  was  a  torrent.  M.  Faigene  Guerin  was  sad  and  a 
little  nervous.  They  begged  him  to  leave  the  place,  but  he 
refused,  breakfasting  quietly  with  his  wife  and  father.  His  yacht 
was  ready  to  sail  for  Fort-de-France.  Work  at  the  Guerin  factory 
has  been  suspended  from  the  evening  of  May  2nd  because  of  the 
cinders.  On  the  afternoon  of  May  5th  a  mass  of  boiling  water 
gushed  from  the  mountain  in  great    bounds,  poured  down  the 
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mountain   and   ingulfed   the  Guerin  household,  also  causing  the 
Larbet-the  Guerin  yacht-and  the  Precheur  to  founder. 

After  this  the  water,  laden  with  mineral  matter  and  whirling 
rocks  along  ni  its  current,  leveled  a  considerable  stretch  of  country 
forming  a  plain  of  mud  from  Isnard  to  the   sea.     This  plain   is' 
many  hundred  meters  broad  and  fifty  meters  thick.     People  be- 
gan to  flee  the  district.     The  Gnerins  would  have  found  refuge  in 
their  yacht  had  not  the  father  remained  to  give  an  order.     He 
alone  of  the  family  was  saved.     The  factory  and  its  surroundings 
disappeared  in  the  mud,  all  except  the  iron  chimney  and  its  four 
guy  wires,   and  four  iron   lighters,  one  of  which,  with   its  load 
turned  a  complete  somersault.     The  sugar  scales  projected  from 
he  water.     One   workman  escaped  by  hiding  behind  a  parapet 
It  IS  known  that  twenty-four  others  were  killed 

.ff  f-^V^l"  ""^"^'"f  '^^''  °"'  ''""'  *«  ^^''^  P^«d"^ed  a  great 
effect  in  St.  Pierre,  and  instead  of  advising  the  people  to  fly  the 
town  the  local  editor  says  this  :  "  Shall  we  have  an  earthquake  ? 
I^ot  probable.     The   crystals  filling  the  air  make  sore  eyes  and 

Itlytdoors. '    "''  "  '''  "''"'''  ^^P"""^  '^^   children:  should 

When  the  city  was  destroyed  its  people  were  taking  up  a  col- 

cc  ion   for  the  families  of  those  who  had  perished  in  tL  Guerin 

factory.     Impossible  that  the  charities  of  the  world  would  next 

day  be  asked  for  Martinique  ! 

MONT  PELEE    STANDS  IN  GLOOMY  GRANDEUR. 

What  is  this  new  world  Vesuvius  that  has  repeated  the  deadly 
mirac  e  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  ?     Mont  Pel  J 
he  tallest  of  the  mountains  on  the  mountainou^s  island  of  Mar- 
tinique, IS,  or  was,  4,400  feet  in  height.  Reports  that  the  explosion 
^ad  blown  away  1,500  feet  of  its  altitude  are  wrong.     The  con 
cealment  of  the  top  by  clouds  until  last  evening  made  any  sort  of 
guessing  possible,  but  Mont  Pel6e  has  lost  little  or  no  h  ng  of 
elevatiom    When  the  eruptions  simmer  down  and  the  ash  emefges 
gently,  the  cone  will  be  rebuilt  bv  th^.^  foil,.  „-.j    _...     ,     _^rges 
of  feet  may  in  time  be  added  to  the  crater's  rimr  "^"""  """"^*="« 
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Our  geoKraph.es  used  t.,  describe   a   volcano  as  a  mountain 
belching  hre,  smoke,  and    melted  lava.      Except  that  it  need  not 
be  a  monnta.n,  does  not  emit  fire,  does  not  smoke  and  does  not  of 
.  ecessity  throw  lava,  this  definition  is  right.     A  volcano  is  a  vent 
for  the  subterranean  heat  ;  therefore  it  is,  first  of  all,  a  hole  in  the 
ground.    The  building  of  a  cone  of  ash  and  cinders  about  the  hole 
IS  a  mere  accident.      No   fire  issues  from   the  earth,  because  there 
.s  no  fire   to  issue.     The  earth's   interior,   if  not   wholly    molten 
contains  at  lea.st   large  spaces  or  cavities  filled  with    the  rock  in 
the  condition  of  iron  as  it  runs  from  a  foundry  cupok.     I      s  not 
on  fire  ;  it  has  never  cooled. 

Some  geologists  deny  this.  They  regard  the  planet  as  prac- 
ically  solid  to  the  center,  and  attribute  earthquakes  and  eruptions 
to  the  slipping  of  faulted  rock  beds,  to  chemical  action,  even  to 
magnetic  disturbances ;  anything  but  the  easy  thing.  A  molten 
mass  beneath  a  cooling  crust  explains  it  all.  A  crack  in  the 
earth,  a  submarine  landslide,  like  that  which  lowered  the  floor  of 
the  Caribbean  ovei  2,000  feet  a  few  days  ago,  will  let  in  vast 
quantities  of  sea  water  against  the  hot  rock.  Steam  will  be 
generated.     Steam  will  seek  exit  in  some  fashion. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PHENOMENA. 

,,  '^^^7°^^^''^^"  ^""^  ^^^^^y  ^a^^'^^-  It  see':s  the  air  through 
them.  That  in  this  process  of  eruption  quantities  of  the  rock 
lining  the  chimney  will  be  cast  out  with  the  steam  is  certain  If 
the  ocean  water  falls  to  a  great  depth,  it  will  bring  lava  with  it. 

r  ',1  /''''^  "'''''^'  ^""'"^  ^"  ^^^  ""'^^^^  ^i"  generate  friction, 
and  will  be  heated  against  the  volcano's  throat.     And,  again   lava 
may  be  forced  out  by  a  local  collapse  of  the  earth's  crust      But  of 
fire  there  IS  none,  except  what  is  due  to  a  momentary  explosion  of 
gases.     The  glow  of  a  crater  on  the  under  side  of  the  dust  clouds 
which  are  commonly  called  smoke,  gives  an  impression  of  it  to 
be  sure,  and  the  ejection  of  red  hot  stones  will  look  like  streaks  of 
flame  at  a  distance.     Then  there  is  lightning,  which  is  usually  to 
be  seen  playing  above  a  crater  in  time  of  eruption,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  be  an  emereence  from  the  crof^r- ,-f.^if     ti...  1:   1  . 
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ning  is  an  electrical  exchange  between  the  hot  and  humid  elands 
onKn.at.ng  „,  U.e  volcano  and  those  passing  in  a  cooler  strl^^ 

On  our  first  sight  of  Pel^e.  as  the  Dixie  sailed  by  at  4  o'clock 
n  he  jnorn,ng,the  mountain's  top  was  bt.ned  in  masses  of  vap" 
f  om  v.lMch  issued  bolts  of  lightning  fn.n  time  to  time,  and  as  day 
b.oke  ye  saw  the  so-called  smoke  column  lifting  into  he  forms  of 
eun.nh,  or  thunder  heads,  a  layer  of  brown  ash  streaming  he 
lower  part  of  the  cloud.  ">»ing  tue 

NO  OUTPOUR  OF  LAVA, 

In  these  West  ludiau  eruptions.of  Pelee  and  Soufriere  there 
^  no  ontput  o   iava.     The  splinters  of  stone  that  are  hnrl'ed  for 

andn,taV""'i  '^"'  "'''  '"-' riPPed  from  the  crater's  sid 
o  n  S  Wnf "  t:  A  """""'  "-^hown  itself  in  Martiniqne 
Z7,U  ^  """'•,  ^'"^  d"astat„,g  materials  are  ash  and  mud 
and  the  mnd  ,s  ash  m.xed  with  hot,  snlphurons  water.  The  cm 
cast  stones  are  gray,  usually  porous,  small,  light,  with  crvstalline 
deposits  „,  the.r  cavities.  A  few  solid  tnaterif Is  have  fa  en  a„d 
there  has  been  a  little  pu,uice-the  froth  of  lava,  so  tenn";  and 
fi  led  wuh  a,r  cavfes  that  i,  floats  ou  water.     Many  pound    of  it 

p  ,1  """''"'  ""  '^"'^'"^  "'  "-  Windward  Ishuds  since 

I'elee  was  in  eruption. 

mas^oipVt  '"'"o"''  •""'^"^'^  sublimity,  but  the  gloomy 
mas.  of  Pelee  has  a  Satanic  grandeur.  Every  green  thing  has 
been  burned  and  swept  from  its   sides,  and   from   its  foot  "n   the 

ward"  H  ''V°'  "^  ''^  ^^""'•^'  ^^  "^^"^  ^^>-^  -  -en.  The  sea! 
ward  side  of  its  crater  has  been   blown  out   for  a  thousand  feet 

v^ -ngertLm^"-^^-^^--^  ^''-^^   --^  pouring  t^a 
Numerou.s  small  craters,  fumaroles  and  solfatari,  that  chanee 
heir  places  almost  while  you  look  at  them,   belch     tea^n    some 

extend  down  the  mountain  slope  for  miles. 

The  inoustci   has  been  feartully  scarred  in  these  late  erup. 
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.ons    and   has   poured  ....i  n.illi..„s  of  yards  of  asl,    and   slime. 
\    hat  was    he  Ru.ere   Hhuuhe  is  now  a  mass  of  „u.d,  which   has 
he  form  of  a  «  aaer   a,ul    has    slopped  just  at  the  walls  of  the 
northern  part  o    St.  Pierre,  risin^^  above  them  to  a  height  of  thirty 
feet  or  so,  aud  doubtless  burying  detached  houses  in  that  quarter 
rh.s  mud  forms  a  tract  a  mile  wide  and  two  miles   long,  a:u\ 
ough  us  surf.ce  seen.s  smooth,  except   for  the  chanuelh^g  of 
r.uns  u  .s  really  p.erced  by  n,any  vents,  through  which  issues  steam 
c    her  fro,n  tne  earth's  depths,  or  liberated  fn.n.  the  botton.  .f  th  ' 

t?J  r        fr"''""  ^^""''■•^  ^^"^■''  '^^•^"  '''''''  '"^^*  ^^'^-  mountain 
the  flow  of  hot  water-gutters   that   are  really  canyons,   hun- 
dreds of    ee    .n  depth.     Their  color  is  a  dark  and  .slaty  gray      The 
^n„s  of  Inllocks  and  buttresses  are  n.uch  sharper  tluan  uLld  b 

l3l       '  r  '"''  '''''   ^'"•>'   ''^"'   '""^''  '^"^  t'-'   '"'-^terial  has 

lam  there  for  centuries  and  has  .solidified  almost  into   rock.     The 

bottic  l"  "''  '^^''""^  ^"'^  '''^'-^  ''''  -^^  of  a  famous 
botanic  garden,  are  merely  the  edge  of  a  mud  flow,  heavier  than 
occuiied  m  this  last  eruption. 

CLOUD-CAPPED  AND  GLOOMY. 

is  bufoT  '^'  T^'  "f  "^  '^''  ^'^'"'^  '^''  S^^'^^^"^  '-  '^-  ^"n^^it 
St  P,l^  Py/^^^"^-'-^  ^1--,  -steady  ascent  like  a  sea  swell,  but  from 
bt.  Pierre  the  rise  m  some  places  is  .so  steep  as  to  make  parts  of  it 
niacces.sible.     Nearly  all   of  these  U'est  Indian   peaks  are  cloud 
capped  for  weeks  together,  but  Pelee  is  especially  obscure  at  pres- 
ent     When  the  clouds  do  lift  or  part  for  a  moment  there  is  seen 
a  shattered  pyramid,  torn  and  twi.sted  into  a  hundred  lesser  peaks 
some  vertical,  one  or  two  overhanging.     Kach  successive  eruption 
IS  b  asting  away  its  crater  more  and  more  on  the  seaward  side 
dusclosing  an  amphitheater  that  would  hold  a  town.     Its  heaved 
rent  flanks,  now  clear,  now  dim  with  sulphur  vapors,  show  pecu- 
liar tints  in  the  changing  lights.  t^    ,      ^w  pecu 

The  tendercst  silver  gray  of  my  lady's  glove  is  its  gronnd  hue 
in  the  .sun,  aud  this  likeness  is  the  better  ^n^<y^^t-A  i  r 

vpivpt,,  c:-.ff.  r         ^  oeucr  .suggested  because  of  a 

V eh  ety  softness  of  surface.     Ash  terraces,  resembling  the  giant 
stairs  of  the  western  Bad  Lands,  have  been  built  up^nd  wTere 
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thing  aside   from    „at„r.      I, .     .  /  for.us-a  some- 

quick  g„„s,  l.n.    ai  e     "avi  V  s   n"",       "  ""'  "^-''^ '--   i» 

..ow  a  da..li„g  wUite,  a„„„  a  gra     tl  e,  'a  dt^7   ,r''"''"'r"'"« 

A  pulse  of  enenry  is  fel,  f ,  ,1  /  ^  "^  '"■°""- 

of  s.ea.u,  a  dark  and^'uHif^co  , , .  .:rd";r'''T  "^'i'^^^' ''"^'"'^ 

seaward  side  and  on  ih^  „  ^i,  r  broken  on  t'  e 

aeposi.,  ,ike  tI^^::!;  ;tr  tn:::ar.:-''dr^r™""''t 

look  of  our  Woodson  a  N™Lk      ^  ""^  '"'"'  ""=  *'''"*=''' 

It  is  paiiid,  deX  ant.  uXX'lr'''^  "'"="  ''"^'  '^  '--^■ 

We  urve"«:'r:rnr,ike""a:;™''"™^  ^'^-^"^  -^  ^""'■ 

have  heard  no  rumbling  and'  ^r  nr-Th:  e'"",'"""  V'  '''' 
■lay,  that  hurled  stones  to  a  dCTa,^!    f  T       "P'o^'on  of  yeste,^ 

Port^^Kranee  oniy  as  th"  :on  L^7a1y:rmr ;r"   '■^"^ '" 

of  str:!'!',?;!';-^  .■■:  "■-  ™"«y  ■•  ^'ands  for'^The  column. 

■  """  '■■•"'=■"•  "■"  "randished  from  the  crater  i-e  such 
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destroyiug  weapous  that  all  human  devices  for  injur}-  are  trifling 
in  comparison.  Its  quiescence  until  a  month  ago  made  it  safe  for 
excursionists  to  scale  it.  There  were  no  earthquakes  before  the 
overthrow  of  St.  Pierre,  as  there  were  about  Vesuvius  before  that 
mountain  overwhelmed  Hercnlaneum  and  Pompeii,  although 
water  flowing  from  it  was  warm  last  fall,  steam  vents  appeared 
later,  and  noises  were  heard  in  April. 

It  is  not  merely  the  central  clumney  that  is  eruptive  now,  but 
minor  ones  that  have  broken  out  on  its  side.  The  fumaroles  and 
solfatari  that  have  burst  out  in  a  four  mile  belt  undoubtedly  relieve 
the  pressure  and  reduce  the  danger  from  an  overflow  at  the  sum- 
mit. The  column  of  steam  that  is  now  writhing  upward  from  the 
top  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  but  it  is  of  wonderful 
dimension,  as  it  widens  over  the  surrounding  sea  and  island..  In 
the  great  yet  almost  harmless  outbreak  of  May  20,  the  steam  and 
dust  column  ascended  twent\-five  miles  into  the  air,  spreading 
into  the  form  of  a  pine  tree,  it  is  said,  a  form  common  to  the 
output  of  Vesuvius  in  its  active  periods. 

One  of  the  curious  allegements  of  that  erruption  is  that  it 
tossed  out  fragments  of  human  bones,  which  fell  in  Fort-de-France, 
ten  miles  away,  one  or  two  of  them  coming  to  the  deck  of  the  Cincin- 
nati in  that  port.  It  is  most  unusual  conduct  in  bones  to  endure 
a  drop  of  miles  to  a  ship's  deck.  The  bombardment  of  stones  was 
more  serious,  yet,  excepting  the  case  of  one  soldier  who  was 
scratched  on  the  temple,  there  were  no  casualties. 

Professor  Russell,  of  Michigan  University,  said  that  it  would 
be  futile  at  this  time  to  attempt  a  scientific  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  these  eruptions.  He  considered  them  somewhat  unique. 
Professor  Russell  is  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  close 
sympathy  between  La  Sonfriere  and  Pelee,  but  would  not  attempt 
to  explain  why  the  ejected  matter  at  Pelee  was  diff"crent  from  that 
thrown  out  by  La  Soufriere.  The  former  was  "ashes"  or  pow- 
dered rock,  while  La  Soufriere  threw  out  a  sort  of  pumice  stone 
or  scoria.  He  says  no  man  can  safely  predict  whether  these  vol- 
canoes will  continue  in  eruption,  or  whether  others  in  the  vicinity 
will  become  active. 


